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Here are Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh. 
They are in the Far North. 
They want to find the best way 
to fly across the sea. 
They want it fo be a safe way. oie 
Then airplanes can cross the sea 
just as ships cross the sea every day. 


When ships began to cross the sea, 


men tried to find the best ways for them. 


Today all ships follow those ways. 


Airplanes must have good safe ways 
to follow, too. . 
The Lindberghs are trying 
to find the best way. 


Colonel Lindbergh flew 
across the sea alone in 1927. 
He flew across the sea in 33% hours. 
That was faster than anyone 
had ever before crossed the sea. 
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While Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh 
were in the North, they saw many Eskimos. 
Eskimos came from far and near 
to see the Lindberghs. # 
They came to see their big airplane. a 
They looked at the airplane and said, 
“Big flying bird”. 


Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh 
liked the Eskimos. 
But they could not talk with them. 
They smiled at the Eskimos. 
They played with the children. 


= LI 
One day, the Lindberghs went ~ [2 


into an Eskimo home like the one above. 
They saw an Eskimo family eating dinner. 
There was an Eskimo mother. 

There was an Hskimo father. 

There were four Eskimo children. 

They saw some little Eskimo dogs, too. 
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A. LINDBERGHS SEE ESKIMOS 


(A Comprehension Test) 


Make an (X) before the right answer. 


i Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh are 


«in the Far North . -in the ship 
ag ey are trying to find the best way 
.. for airplanes to fly across the sea 
att for ships to cross the sea 
3. Airplanes must have good safe ways 
— from far and near .x... to follow 


o the ships 
5. He flew across the sea 
=. in 50 hours -Y..in 331% hours 
6. The Lindberghs ‘saw Eskimos 
\y...m the North ...... across the sea 
7. Eskimos came from far and near to see 
== the dogs ... the big airplane 
8. The Lindberghs played with the 
= Eskimo dogs x... children 
9. The Lindberghs could not 
X£ talk with the Eskimos ...... follow 
10. They went into an Eskimo home and 


ae — saw an Eskimo family Z. talke 


Perfect score is 10. 


UNCLE FUNNY, -rae BUNNY 
RABEAT, TAKES DOLLY AND DANNY 
“To SEE AIS CIRCUS FRIENDS— 


HELLO THERE, UNCLE 
FUNNY BUNNY-WAERE 
HAVE You BEEN 7 
CLIMB UP MERE SO I 
CAM LOOK AT YOU- 


WE ARE GOING TO SEE THE ANIMALS 
AOw- FIRST WE SHALL VISIT OLO 
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B. BOYS AND GIRLS > 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) _ 
Draw a ring around the right answer. 


1. Did the children make a store?, Yes) No 


:2. Did they make paper money? 7 Yes ‘No 
B Do the children have school fi 
outdoors on cold days? Yes No 
4. Do the little children read? Yes (No » 
5. Did the children make a city? Yes Gg 
Perfect score is 5. My score is... 


C. WIG WAGS 


(Ability To Select and Organize Illustrative Material) 


Find pictures of things that you saw at the 
country fair for the bulletin board. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


D. A WORD GAME 


{A Vocabulary Test) 


Draw a ring around the word es tells about 
the picture: 


& se 
J 5 
safe A bread money sun 
store began mother sled 
“smiléd boats milk such J o 
Perfect score is 4. My score is ....../..... 
Perfect total score is 29. My total score is wile Se 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
There are only 9 words in this issue which do not appear among the frat 500 words 
on at least thres out of four basic vocabulary lists. These words are: safe, began, 
boura, emiled—boats, auch, life—fair—aled. 
The feliowing proper names appear in this issue: Eskimos, Colonel Lindbergh. 
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1 AM GLAD TO 


ME TO 
PIECES! 


American Education 


Single subscription, 75e a year. " Special rates for school clubs. 
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These children have fun at school. 
One day, they made a little store 
iu their schoolroom. 
They made paper birds, dogs, boats, 


and many other things for their store. 


They made paper money. 
‘They had such fun buying things 


These boys and girls go to school. 
They are too little to read. 
They are too little to write. 


They like to look at picture books. L 


They like to hear stories, too. 


Every day, these boys and girls 
have something to eat at school. 
They have bread and butter. 
They have milk to drink. 

They are so happy 
to have this good food at school. 


Tee anise oe 
They live near the blue sea. 
When the days are warm and fine, 
they have their school outdoors. 
The fresh air and sun make them 
well and strong. 
They learn fast 
in their fresh-air school by the sea. 


to be back at school. 

They like to read about farms. 

One day, they made a little farm at school.* 
They made it on a table. 

serenade = nouse andia garden; 

Tia mÅ OR TA 

in the fields. 


Pal and I did not. like to leave the farm. 
It was.so big, and we had so much fun. 
But now we are glad to be in town again. 

I must tell you about the country fair 
which we saw before we came home. 
They showed their best cows and chickens. These Boye and girls are at school. 
They showed their best corn and pigs. They have been reading about Eskimos. 
They all thought that Pal’s pig saggy After they had read and talked 
was the best one at the fair. a about Eskimos, they said, 
Pal was so happy. “We know many things about the Eskimos. 
He took such good care of his pig Let us have an Eskimo play at school.” 
Reamer Jand he ywastbigiandefine: They made Eskimo coats and caps. 
One) of the:farmers|sard They dressed their dolls as Eskimos, 
the would buy Pal’s pig. 
So he took it home with him. 
Pal put his money in a box. a 
Movi cool atheraial  ieuicedaiit ‘Then dee eee ee er eae 

I made some money at the fair, too. All the boys and girls in the school 
I did what Pal told me to do. : came to the play. 
He told me to jump HE = ic Po 
roll over, Vi | 5 (If your school gives a play or works out a 
and play dead dog. A ; 
E E A 
They all said I was a fine little dog. 


He comes home and tells us all about it. 
I shall write you about it next week. 
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EDITION NUMBER TWO 


HELPFUL TNINGS TO DO 


PESSDENT ROOSEVELT is back at his desk 

in Washington. He has had a pleasant summer, 
but he has been very busy. He has had so many 
things to do that he has worked almost all sum- 
mer. Our country has had few Presidents who 
have worked so hard. 


The Moley Twins Are Proud of Their New Ship 


President Roosevelt has not been too busy to 
think of his friends. Some of his friends are very 
young. Two of them are Raymond and Malcolm 
Moley. Their father helps the President in his 
work. President Roosevelt wanted to give the 
boys something. He gave them a ship with big 
white sails. Raymond and Malcolm play with 
their new ship every day, They are glad Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is their friend. 

President Roosevelt made many sailboats when 
he was a little boy. He lived in a large house on 
the Hudson River. He had much fun putting his 
little boats on the big river. He had a good time 
watching the wind carry them along. When he 
was 14 years old, his father gave him a boat of 
his own to sail. This was the President’s first 
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Our President Has Many Little Friends 


lesson in sailing. Since then he has always liked 
to sail a boat. 

Late in June, it was very hot in Washington. 
The President was tired from working so hard. 
He needed rest. He closed his desk. He put on 
his old clothes and went out in a sailboat. Two 
of his sons and some friends went with him. 
President Roosevelt took charge of the boat. He 
told the others when to put up the sails and when 
to take them down. He made the sailboat go 


-where he wanted it to go. Sometimes the wind 


blew very hard, and the waves were high. But 
President Roosevelt was not afraid. He is a good 
sailor and loves the sea. He had a good time 
sailing the boat. But soon he had to hurry back 
to Washington. : 

Mrs. Roosevelt has had a busy summer, too. 
She has helped President Roosevelt with his 
work, She has visited many summer schools. 
She loves boys and girls and likes to help them. 
Before Mrs. Roosevelt went to Washington, she 
taught school. She was sorry to give up teaching. 
Now she goes to school whenever she has time. 
Last month, she visited a summer school. She 

(Turn the page, please.) 


Mrs. Roosevelt Pours the Milk at a School Party 


A. WHO? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Write the numbers of the questions after the name or 
names which answer them. 


President Roosevelt -fnri 
fy * > 


Mrs. Roosevelt ad am. nema am 
President and Mrs: Roosevelt eii E eae 
Who has worked almost all summer? 
Who gave Raymond and Malcolm a ship? 
Who bas helped the President with his work? 
Who are strong after many days outdoors? 
Who was given a boat at the age of fourteen? 
Who will do all they can for our country? 
Who is a good. sailor and loves the sea? 

Who has visited many summer schools? 
Who was sorry to give up teaching? 

. Who took charge of the sailboat? 


Perfeot score is 10, 
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My score is Lade 


B. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


In each blank, write the correct word from the list of 
words given below. fj 


1. The Navaho jiria. pikchted many crops. 
2372 : A T, r PY A JS 
- Millions of 24. 2.220200, 100 400". came, 


. The Navahos wrote to Washin ton for ay / 


2 

3 e 

4. Our Government sent, them jj fas ffi 

5. The Indians bought Tal ED A Nna 
turned them into their fields. á 

6. There is an old Indian saying that v2..,.20.an 
can come from everything. d 
$1,400, good, grasshoppers; turkeys, help, Indians _- 

Perfect score is 6. My score is L... 
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C. THE BULLETIN BOARD 


(Ability To Select and Arrange Illustrative Material) 


Have you seen the large posters of the blue eagle which 
tell about the NRA? Try to find pietures and newspaper 
headlines which tell about the number of people who have 
been given work in ‘your town and in your State. Can you 
find a picture of President Roosevelt and General Johnsen 
for the center of the bulletin board? Have a committee 
choose the best pietures and headlines brought in and ar- 
Tange them. Write an interesting sentence under each pic- 
ture and think of a good name for the bulletin board. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is {6)- 


D. A READING GAME c 


(Ability To Skim) 


In Unele Ben's letter, fjnd and read one sentence that 
tells you: 


1. Where the floating airport is anchored. 
2. How the airplane was put on the boat. 
3. Where passports are sent to be renewed. 
4. What kind of money Uncle Ben carries on his 
travels. 
5. How the ship is kept from rocking. 
Perfect score is 15. My score nf5.. 


E. A MAP GAME 
{Ability To Use Books and Maps) 

It is fun to use a map or globe to find places you read 
about. Find the names of four countries and two conti- 
nents in My Weekly Reader and write the names on the 
blank spaces below. Can you find all the places on a map 
or globe? Be ready to show the places to your classmates 
and teil them something interesting about each place. 


1. Or LIOL LAL 4, pdn. 
2. chp ele ded poate 14, ET 
3: Pat 4 Fad AAL ae By Wy A-L. 
Perfect score is 12, 
Perfect total score is 63. 


Lf 

64 r 
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My score is 2... 
My total score is h 
af 
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WILLIE WONDERS DOWN ON THE FARM—THE HORNETS’ NEST HAD A SURPRISE 


WILLIE ano BARK HAVE BEENA! 
DOWN ON COUSIN MARY BROWNS 
FARM ALL SUMMER- 
NOW THEY ARE 
GOING BACK "TO 
SCHOOL- 


COME OAL, BARK- 
LETS SHOW THE 

Kips -fe HORNETS 
NEST WE CAPTURED 


DONT BE AFRAID, GIRES = IT?S ONLY A HORNETS’ NEST 
MADE OUT OF PAPER- THE FEMALE HORNET CHEWS 
UP BITS OF WOOD IATO PULP AND 
SPREADS IT OUT INTO LAYERS, ANO 

IT DRIES INTO PAPER 


OK, MY STARS! “HERES A LIVE 
AORMETS RUAL EVERYBODY- 
HE WILL 


Oe 
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talked to the children, and they all had a good 
time. Before Mrs. Roosevelt left, they had a 
_ party. They had good things to eat. They had 
sweet, fresh milk to drink. Mrs. Roosevelt gave 
each one all the milk he could drink. 


Back Again at Work 
The President and Mrs. Roosevelt are now 
back in Washington after a happy, busy summer. 
They are well and strong after many days out- 
doors. They are glad to be back at work and will 
do all they can for our country. 


UNCLE SAM PRINTS A NEW STAMP 


These men are watching a machine print thou- 
sands of new stamps. They are the new NRA 
stamps. The man at the right is Mr. James A. 
Farley. He is at the head of all the post offices of 
our country. The man at the left is General John- 
son. He is now in Washington, D. C., helping 
President Roosevelt. He is head of the NRA. He 
is working very hard and hopes to put many, many 
men to work this fall. 


SCOUT JAMBOREE 

Hungary, a country across the sea, has put out 
five new stamps. They have “Jamboree 1933” 
printed on them. They are in honor of the Boy 
Scouts of the world. Last month, thirty thousand 
(30,000) Boy Scouts met together in Hungary. 
They came from 53 countries. The boys made 
many friends in other lands. They learned many 
things from Boy Scouts of all parts of the world. 


(Next week, we shall tell you more about the great jam- 
boree.) 


YOU'LL LIKE THIS STORY 
‘“Measly’’, by Nina Brooks on page 515 of ‘‘St. Nicholas”? 
for September. Measly is just a little gray mule, too old 
and thin to be of much use. But in this true story, he turns 
out to be a real hero. 


‘Week of Sept. 18-22, 1933 


INDIANS ARE GOOD FARMERS 

Indians are having hard times this year. The 
Navaho Indians of New Mexico planted many 
erops last spring. They plowed their fields and 
took good care of them. Soon their fields were 
green with grass, fine melon vines, and other 
crops. Little peaches began to form on their 
peach trees. It looked like a good year for the 
Indian farmers. 


Then something happened. Millions of grass- 
hoppers came to their fields. They began to eat 
the crops, and the fields began to turn brown. 
The Indians wrote to Washington, D. C., for help. 
Our Government sent them fourteen hundred dol- 
lars ($1,400) to fight the grasshoppers. Our 
Government thought that the Indians would buy 
poison to kill the insects. But the Indians were 
smarter than that. Instead of buying poison, they 
bought eleven hundred (1,100) turkeys. ‘hey 
turned the turkeys into their fields. Then the 
turkeys began to get fat. They were eating the 
grasshoppers. The turkeys not only grew fat, but 
they helped save the crops. 

Soon the turkeys will be big enough to sell. 
Perhaps the Indians will sell them to the men in 
near-by forest camps. Perhaps the Indians will 
sit down with the forest workers and enjoy a 
good Thanksgiving dinner. The Indians’ only 
worry now is that there will not be enough grass- 
hoppers to keep their turkeys fat. 

There is an old, old Indian saying that good 
ean come from everything. The Navaho Indians 
of New Mexico have proved that the old saying 
is true. 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? 


Wise Owl is a very smart bird, who likes 
to answer children’s questions. He answers 
z first the questions whieh he thinks are most 
MESE interesting. He does not answer foolish ques- 
CHL, tions nor those for which answers can be 
; found in any encyclopedia. 

Dear Wise Owl, : 
Where do you live and how old are you? Why are 


you so smart? 
Johnny White, Stamford, Connecticut. 


Dear Johnny, 

I live in a big oak tree in the woods. I sit up all night 
and think and think about all the questions that my 
little friends ask me. I do not know how old I am, but 
I must be very old. The feathers on my head are turn- 
ing gray. I am said to be smart because I have such 
big eyes in the front of my head. 

Hoping to hear from many of my curious little friends, 

WISE OWL, 

(If you want tô ask Wise Owl a question, send it to 
Mr. Wise Owl, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Do not expect him to write you a letter, for he can write 
only one each week. That one is printed in My Weekly 
Reader for you all to enjoy.) 


` Week of Sept. 18-22, 1938 


Unele Ben writes a letter each week for My Weekly 
Reader. He loves children and always has something inter- 
esting to tell them. This year, he is going to take another 
trip around the world. He will send you letters telling 
about all the interesting countries he visits, 

During the summer, Uncle Ben has been traveling in 
South America with a friend. He and Jim took a trip down 
the Amazon River. In the jungle, Jim caught a fever. He 
became very ill and wanted to come back to the United 
States. But the South American doctors told him to go <o 
Germany first to see a famous doctor. Uncle Ben said im 
his last letter that he and Jim hoped to fly to Germany 
in a mail plane. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

I was right. The man who helped start the new 
air service from Brazil to Germany was an old 
friend of mine. The planes are not carrying pas- 
sengers. But the mail was light. They took us 


Pay 


—Courtesy, Christian Science Monitor- 
Seaplanes Stop at a Floating Airport in Mid-Ocean 


in the seaplane because Jim was so sick, and I 
promised to do some work later for the air line. 
I spent three days in the Berlin office while the 
doctor looked over Jim. At last, he told Jim that 
the best thing for him to do was to go back to 
America. He said that Jim ought to go to the 
mountains and take a good, long rest. So we took 
the first boat for New York. 

Our flight from South America to Germany was 
very interesting. After we had. flown over the 
ocean for 900 miles, we landed at a floating air- 
port. It was a freight boat anchored in the South 
Atlantic. A dozen or more men live on the float- 
ing airport. I don’t think I would like to do that, 
do you? Our seaplane landed on the water by the 
airport. A big crane lifted us up on the boat. We 
stayed there about an hour, getting gasoline and 
having our motor gone over. It seemed strange to 
stop at a floating “garage” in mid-ocean. 

I am now in New York. I am very busy getting 
ready to go back to Europe. I must be there the 
last of September to do some work for the air 
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service. I must have my passport renewed. I 
sent it to Washington, D. C., this morning. I must 
also go to a bank and change my money into 
traveler’s checks. These checks can be used in 
any country. 

My boat leaves New York next week, Iam go- 
ing second-class on one of the biggest ocean liners. 
it is built so that it will not roll from side to side, 
even in the worst storms. It has three big spin- 
ning tops built in it. These tops spin round and 
round and keep the ship from rocking. They are 
called ‘‘gyroscopes”’ (ji’-rd-sk6p). As some of you 
know, I am not a good sailor. I am glad there is 
such a steady boat on which I can cross the sea. 

Lots of love to you all, 


Uach Bim 


A CHILDREN’S COMMUNITY CLUB 

These girls and boys live in Lyon Park, Vir- 
ginta. They want Lyon Park to be a clean and 
safe place for children to play. So they started a 
club. Tt is called the Children’s Community Club. 
This picture was taken while the club was having 
a meeting. 

The children help take care of their park. They 
see that no one picks the park flowers or harms 
the trees. They make little houses for the birds. 
They take care that no birds are harmed. They 
also try to keep Lyon Park safe for children, 


Many automobiles pass on the park roads. Hach 
child watches carefully for the cars. Hach child 
remembers to face the coming cars when he walks 
along the roads. There is this sign in the park: 


Walk Facing 


Tf a man is carrying ten lamps and drops one what does 
he become? Answer: A lamp lighter. 
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K4 Our President Goes To Es Some of His Friends 


Here is President Roosevelt. 
See what he has on his head. 


~ He looks like an Indian. 


People sometimes call our President 
“Big Chief’’-—just for fun. 
Do you know why? 


President Roosevelt went 
to see some boys at a boys’ camp. 
He laughed and talked with the boys. 
The boys made him their chief. 
They made him an Indian cap. 
They made him an Indian wigwam. 
It was like the wigwams 
in which some Indians live. 


President Roosevelt was very happy. 
When he left the camp, he said, 
“You are fine boys. 
I have had a happy time at your camp.” 


Here is President Roosevelt again. i 
This picture shows him at another camp. 
He is at a men’s camp. 

President Roosevelt sent the men there. 
He wanted them to have work to do. 

The men are taking care of our trees. 
They are planting new trees. NX 
They are working for our country. at 

When the President came to this camp, 
the men were very happy. 

They wanted to show him their fine camp. 
They wanted him to eat dinner with them. 


Look at our President in the picture. 
He is going away from the camp. 4 
The camp cook is there. BS _ 
He made something good for the President. 


The men are saying, “Good-bye, Big Chief. 
Come to see us again.” 


ee 


A. OUR PRESIDENT 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Draw a ring around the right answer. 


1. President Roosevelt went EN 
to a boys’ camp. / Yes No 
2. He laughed and talked a 
with the Indians. Yes No | 
3. They made him PEAY, 
an Indian wigwam. ‘Yes No 


Perfect score is 10. 


Find pictures that tell about our President 
his work. Write a sentence for each picture. 


Perfect score is 10. 
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. President Roosevelt had 


a happy time at the boys’ camp./Yes No 


. President Roosevelt went a, 
to an Indian camp. Yes No 

. He wanted the men > 
to have work. Yes / 

. The men are taking care Goa 
of our Indians. Yes, (Be 


. The men wanted to show 


the President their fine camp. 2 es D 


. They wanted him to play. "No 
10. 


The camp cook made A ina 
good for the President. Yes 
My score is--{/ 


aa 


B. BULLETIN BOARD 


(Ability To Select and Arrange Ilustrativa Material) 


My score is .....°' aa 


Perfect score is 15. 


C. CHILDREN BRING IN FOOD 


(Ability To Formulate and Garry Out Plans) 


Tell about the good food you get from the gar- 


den. Do some of these things. 


1. Have a garden show at school. 
. Find pictures of food from the garden. 


Oo bo 


. Write a sentence under each picture. 
Write riddles about the food you get 
from the garden, too. Make a garden 
book of the pictures and riddles. 


My score is ............ 


D. WIG WAGS 


{Ability To Follow Directions and To Note Details) 


Make or buy a cover for My Weekly Reader. 


Then add blank pages the same size as My 


Weekly Reader for your drawings and pictures. 
The blank pages can be cut from wrapping paper. 


This week, draw a picture for each of these 


sentences. Put the drawings in your notebook. 
1. Pal saw Tim Tom in the tree. 
2. Pal’s father went up and got him. | 
Perfect score is 10. 


E. COLOR UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY 


(Ability To Choose Appropriate Qolora) 


Color the pictures evenly. Then read Uncle 


Funny Bunny to your little sister or brother. 
Perfect score is 5. 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER + J 


There are only 14 words in this issue which are not common to four basic ate 


Lets lists. These words ara: head, shies: camp, wigwam, planting—ñlled, ob, fresh, 


strong, above—barked, part, hungry— 
The following proper name Appears a this issue; President Roosavelt. 


UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY AT THE CIRCUS—He Slides Down Georgie Giraffe’s Neck 


NOW, BUDDY BEAR, 
You Annee 


TIL SAVE You, UNCLE 
FUNNY = JUST CATCH 


Presa, Inc., 40 8. “Third Bt, Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fift 


Entered as g 


econd-class matter at Post Office, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 


Single subscription, 75e a year. Special aie Tor ae Scat clubs. 


My score is l... 


My score is otter 
Perfect total score is 50. My total score is... 
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These chilären 1 h: d fun all summer. 


1 seeds. 
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These children have a school garden.* 
Each child has a place to work. 
Each child takes care of his plants. 
In the fall, the children have 
a garden show at school. 
Mothers and fathers come to see it. 
They say, 
“Oh, what fine food you grow at school?” 


These children went to their garden. 
y took a big box. 
filled it with food. 


ud Rapids, Michigan, 


Tim Tom ran up a big tree. ; 
He would not come down. Af) 

When my big dog friend went home, 
The tree was high. He could not get down. 
ahaa ee ne came. 
I yan to them and barked. ee 
Then I ran to the tree and barked. SN 

Pal saw Tim Tom up in the tree. 

A big boy went up the tree. 

But he could not get Tim Tom. 

Pal looked and looked. 

A part of the tree was over our house. 

So Pal got sdine milk. 

He put the milk on top of the house. 

Then Pal said, “Tim Tom will be hungry. 

He will jump over and get the milk.” O 
I 


li 


After dinner, we went to look. 
Tim Tom was sitting on top of the house. 
He was having his dinner. 
Pal’s father went up and got him. 
Pal and his father laughed and laughed. 


our le tiend, yg NOS fad 


ahs Fee) eee 
They are in a little room. 
People go into this little room 
when they talk over the radio. 
The room has a big window. 
Other boys and girls are looking 
through the window. 

These girls know how to talk well. 
They will talk over the radio. 
They will talk with great care. 
can hear them. 

Do you think you could talk 
over the radio? 
It is fun to make a play radio at school. 
Ask the boys and girls who talk best 


to tell stories over your school radio. 
ee ee 
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“HE Eskimos have painted a name on Colonel 
Lindbergh’s big seaplane. They put the 


Eskimo word ‘‘Tingmissartoq’’ on the side of the 


plane. This means ‘‘the big flyer”. Colonel and 


_ Mrs. Lindbergh are proud to have the Eskimo 


name on their seaplane. They know that Eskimos 


The Lindberghs Make New Friends in the Far North 


are brave people, who can fight their way through 
ice and snow. They want their “big flyer” to 
fight its way through the ice and snow of the Far 
North. 

Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh had their picture 
taken with some Eskimos. It was a cold foggy 
day, so the picture is not very clear. The sun 
does not shine very brightly in the Far North at 
this time of year. Soon the long winter night will 
begin, and the Eskimos will not see the bright sun 
again until spring. 

Colonel Lindbergh is wearing a warm Eskimo 
coat. The Eskimo children have on warm cloth- 
ing, too. Do you see their high boots made of 
walrus skin? Do you see the pretty colored beads 
on their coats? Colonel and Mrs, Lindbergh like 
the Eskimos. The Eskimos did everything they 


Ea 
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People of North Welcome Hero of the Air 


could, to make the Lindberghs have a happy time 
while they were in the Far North. 

No matter where Colonel Lindbergh goes, great 
crowds of people gather to see him. He is perhaps 
the best known and best loved person in the 
world. That is not only because he is so brave, 
but also because he is so modest. He does not 
think he is better than anyone else. He does not 
want people to “make a fuss? over him. He 
wants to be treated like any other young man. 
He hides from crowds that try to honor him. But 
that is not an easy thing to do. 

While Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh were in 
Sweden, they were entertained by the King in his 
palace. They did not parade through the crowded 
streets as the people had hoped. Instead, they 
slipped down back streets and went into a side 
door of the palace. 


Colonel Lindbergh Visits the Home of His Fathers 

While in Sweden, Colonel Lindbergh went to 
the little town in which his grandfather, Klas 
Manson, was born. There he saw two of his 
cousins, Frans Lindbergh and Bertha Persson. 
He wanted to walk quietly through the pretty 
country. He did not want crowds of people to 
gather along the roads to look at him. So he put 
on funny clothes and dressed to look like some- 
one else. Then no one knew him, and he had a 
quiet time. In Stockholm, he saw the house where 


~ 


his father, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., was born. — 


Colonel Lindbergh is sometimes called the viking 
flyer. The vikings were brave people of the North 
who later settled in Sweden. 

Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh helped find a new 
air route across the sea by flying to the Far 
North. They want the new route to be a safe one. 
Then airplanes can go back and forth across the 
sea. This will tie Europe and America closer 
together and make them better friends. 


Í \ 
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FAMOUS SNAKE HUNTER IS BACK 

Dr. Ditmars has just come back from a trip to 
the jungles of South America. He is a New York 
man who knows much about snakes. Perhaps you 
have read some of his books. Dr. Ditmars went 
to the jungle to hunt snakes and bats. For many 
years, he has been frying to catch a deadly snake 
called the bush master. It is the largest known 
poisonous snake and is very hard to find. Dr. 


Ditmars did not eatch a bush master on this trip, 


Mr. Vampire Bat Is a Harmless Fellow 


but he caught something else which he has 
wanted for a long time. He caught two vampire 
bats in a dark cave. Uncle Ben told you some- 
thing about vampire bats in one of his letters 
last April. Dr. Ditmars says that tales about 
vampire bats sucking human blood—the blood 
of people—are not true. They suck the blood of 
rats and smaller animals. However, natives of 
the jungle greatly fear these bats. Before they 
go to sleep, they cover their bodies so that the 
bloodsucking bats cannot light upon their skin. 

The two vampire bats will be put in the Bronx 
Zoo. They will be the first living ones ever to be 
shown in a zoo. They will be given the best of 
care so that they will live. They will be fed a 
certain kind of blood which is just warm enough 
for the bats. Many New York children will go 
to the zoo to see these strange bats from the 
jungle. 


The Indians sometimes call September the ‘‘Moon of 
Flaming Leaves’’. Do you think they gave it a good name? 
Do you know their name for Oetoberf They ceall it the 
‘Moon of Falling Nuts”. , 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? 
Dear Wise Owl, 
Do snakes have ears? How do birds sleep 
and why don’t they fall from their perches? 
ty Jimmie Jones, Oakland, California. 
OWE Dear Jimmie, 
Snakes do not have ears which we can 


see. But they have a kind of ear on the inside of their 
heads, Snakes can hear well. 

A bird sleeps with his head under his left wing. He 
does not fall from his perch because of certain muscles 
in his hind claws. These museles are like strong cords. 
They ‘‘lock’’ the bird’s feet to the perch while the bird 


sleeps soundly. 
WISE OWL. 


Week of Sept. 25-29, 1933 


BOY SCOUTS SAIL HOME 

Thousands of Boy Scouts are back home again. 
Thirty thousand (30,000) of them spent a part of 
last month in Hungary, a land across the sea. 
They camped together in a beautiful palace park. 
On the last day, a great man of Hungary said to 
them, “Boys, keep up the fine friendships which 
you have made here. Write to one another often 
and be fricnds as long as you Hve.” As the boys 
left the palace grounds, they shouted “Brother” 
three times. hat word was shouted in many 
languages, for the Scouts came from 53 nations. 

Three hundred eighty (380) Boy Scouts went 
from our country to Hungary. They had the best 
time of their lives and learned much, They 
brought home many interesting things, Many of 
them traded postage stamps with boys from other 
countries. They traded pictures and pocket- 
knives. Some traded their caps. The Scouts from 
Egypt wore tall hats called fezzes. The Scouts 
from Siam wore black hats with tigers’ heads 
on them. The French Scouts wore blue berets, 


“We Had a Great Time in Hungary!” 


while the Seotch wore kilts and plaid caps. Some 
of the Scouts from southern countries wore sun 
helmets, while those from the North wore fur eaps. 

The Scouts from the different nations gave 
plays or pageants, which told about their country. 
The American Scouts gave an Indian pageant. 
They put war paint on their faces and danced 
around a council fire. The French Scouts gave a 
beautiful pageant which told about exploring 
since early times. The Scouts from the North 
gave a viking pageant. 

The man who started the Boy Scouts was at 
the camp. He is a fine old gentleman 76 years 
old. His name is Lord Baden-Powell and he is 
called “Chief Scout of the World”. He started 
the first Boy Scout troop 25 years ago in Eng- 
Jand. Today there are two million Boy Scouts. 


I am on a big ship going across the ocean. In 
an hour or two, a mail plane will land on one of 
our big decks. It wilkbring mail from New York. 
Tt will take back to America any letters which we 
wish to send. In this way, much time is saved in 
sending mail back and forth across the sea. I 
shall put an air mail stamp on this letter and 
soon it will be flying to you over water and land. 
If it were not for the mail plane, I could not mail 


—— 


THE GUARDIAN OF NEW YORK HARBOR 


France Gave Us the Statue of Liberty 47 Years Ago 


I am not on the ship which I had planned to 
take. At the last minute, my plans were changed 
and I took a ship which lands in England. This 
ship is one of the biggest that crosses the ocean. 
It makes the trip in less than five days. It is like 
a beautiful, big hotel. F have a radio and a tele- 
phone in my room and a real bed to sleep in. I 
have a shower bath and all the hot and cold 
water I want, When I go to the dining room, I 
do not walk downstairs but ride on an elevator. 
The dining room is very big. There are many 
waiters wearing white coats. There are fresh 
flowers on every table and an orchestra plays 
pretty music while we eat. The menu, or the list 
of foods, is printed on cards which are bigger 
than My Weekly Reader. One can order almost 
anything he can think of. There is everything 
from bird’s-nest soup to nectarines (a fancy kind 
of peach) and fine nuts. One surely can have 
everything good to eat on this fine ship. 

But the sad part of it is that I cannot eat. We 
had hardly left the dock at New York when we 
ran into a bad storm. It was the end of a burri- 


cane which swept across the southern seas. The 
waves were like mountains, and the ship rolled 
from side to side. I was sorry not to be on the 
steady ship which I told you about in my last 
letter. We heard that during the storm the 
lightning caused the light on the Statue of Lib- 
erty to go out. This is the first time in the last 
four years that Miss Liberty has not held a 

Tonight there is a concert in one big room, a 
moving picture in another, and a dance on the top 
deck. I shall try to go to the ‘‘movie’’, for I want 
to see ‘‘Tugboat Annie”, T shall walk around the 
deck, breathe in the fresh salt air, and try to get 
my sea legs. Unless one walks around the deck 
25 times each day, which is about four miles, he 
is uot thought to be a good sailor. 


Lots of love to you all, Uneh Bary 


On October 18, a new 5-cent stamp will be put 
on sale. It will honor a man named General 
Kosciusko (kés-I-is'-k6). He was a man from 
years ago. He was a great soldier and helped 
George Washington fight the war with England. 
“Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko died.’? 

Famous Post Offices in Our Country 

The post office at Santa Claus, Indiana, has 
long been famous with those who collect postage 
stamps. Three other post offices are becoming al- 
most as famous. One is in a town which has the 
same name as our President. It is the post office 
at Roosevelt, Long Island. Another is in Garner, 
Texas. It has the same name as our Vice Presi- 
dent. The other is at Nira, Iowa. Do you know 
why it is becoming famous? Have you seen 
NIRA or NRA signs in shop windows? 
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THINGS 
TO DO: 


A. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 
(A Comprehension and Reteption Test) 


In each blank, write the correct word from the list of 
words given below. 


1. The Eskimos painted a name on Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s big ages 


2, The Eskimo word? ‘‘Tingmissartoq’’ means * 


2 Ipee 6 le 

3. Soon the ni vA winter <22- JA 
in the Far North. 

- The Eskimo children have <14<ra-Satothing. 

The AAA 21-790 id everything they could 

to mtg the Lindberghs have a happy time. 

6. Colonel and Mys. Lindbergh were entert ined 
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he little town in 
M ie was born. 
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7. Colonel eee ye 


ted 
. which his «facet n 
8. He is sometimes calf the Ads Clana ; 


9. Colonel and Mrs, Lindbergh helped ai siela 
a new air route across the sea. 
10. A safe air route across the sea will tie Europe 
and America leilah- together. 
warm, grandfather, closer, big flyer, seaplane, viking 
fiyer, Eskimos, find, night, Sweden 


Perfect score is 10. My score is............ 


B. A MAGAZINE STORY TO TELL 
(Ability To Use Clear-cut Sentences in Oral Work) 

Dr. Ditmars ean tell you many things about the way he 
catches poisonous snakes. Read “There’s a Snake!’’, by 
Dr, Raymond L. Ditmars on page 10 of ‘‘Boys’ Life” for 
September, 1933. Perhaps you can give an oral report 
telling how and why Dr. Ditmars catches snakes. 


Teli which part of your report interested your class- 


mates most: 
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WELL, WILLIAM, LAST WEEK | 
YOu BROUGHT US A HORNETS’ 
NEST FROM THE FARM-LETS | 4 
SEE WHAT You HAVE 1O 


SACS- DON'T BE SCARED 
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C. MAKING PICTURES 


(Ability To Follow Dircctions and To Note Details) 


The story, “Boy Scouts Sail” Home’’, has many word 
Pictures in it. Reread the paragraphs from which the three 
sentences below are taken. Choose the sentence for which 
you can draw the best picture. Think of a good name for 
your drawing, Put the drawing in your My Weekly 
Reader notebook, 


1. The Scouts camped together in a palace park. 
2. Some of the Scouts traded their caps. 
3. The American Scouts gave an Indian pageant. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is............ 


„oD. AREADING GAME 
(Ability To Skim) 
‘ “Sia quickly through the second pemp of Unele 
Ben’s letter and then list the things you saw in Uncle 
Ben’s room and in the dining roòm, 


Perfect score is 8. 


a score is ........ 


E. BULLETIN BOARD PLANS 
(Ability To Select, Organize, and Arrange Illustrative Material) 

This would be a good time to divide your class into 
committees to take charge of the bulletin board each week. 
The committee for this week may wish to plan a bulletin 
board which tells about ships and travel across the sea. 
Find pictures in folders and advertisements. 


Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 53. 


My score is _........... 
My total score is ........... 


Little Sister: “What is that a picture of?” 

Brother: ‘‘That is the Statue of Liberty. You can al- 
ways tell her, because she has an ice eream cone in her 
hand.” 


GARTER SNAKES EAT FROGS AND 
TOADS AN' WORMS- A MOTHER. 
SNAKE RAISES A LOT OF LITTLE 
ONES- 25 -To T5 IN ONE SEASON- 


g and Christmss weeks, by American Education 
tered an second-class tee ts at Post Otice, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. 
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This is Admiral Byrd. 
He is starting for the South Pole. 
The South Pole is far, far away. 
Tt is a very, very cold place. 
That place is covered with ice all year. 
It is covered with ice in the summer. 


Admiral Byrd and his men are taking 
many warm coats and caps with them. 
They will dress like Eskimos. 


Admiral Byrd has been 
at the South Pole once before. 
In 1929, he flew over the South Pole. 
He was the first man 
to fly over the South Pole in an airplane. 
Now Byrd is going back again. 
He wants to find out much more » 
about the land near the South Pole. 
Much of ït has never been seen by man. 


EDITION NUMBER ONE 


T: 


This is one of Admiral Byrd’s ships 
which is going to the South Pole. 
It is called the Bear. 
Do you see the. white bear 
on the nose of the ship? 


The Bear is made of wood. 
It is a very strong ship 
and can go through the ice. 
It will take Admiral Byrd and 70 men 
to the land near the South Pole. 
Byrd will take two airplanes, too. 
He will take 150 dogs. 
The dogs will help with the work. 


The Bear is 60 years old. 
It was in the Far North many years. 
It went there to help the Eskimos. 
It took them letters, food, and other things. 
The Eskimos love the little Bear. 


ae 
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This bird lives in the Far South. 
Do Mapper aE bird as called? 
Many of these birds go 4 
to the land near the South Pole Á 
when it is summer time there. | 
They like the ice. 

_ They like to play in the cold EME 

They are funny birds. 

Some people say they look like little men. 
Admiral Byrd and his men will see 
e of these birds 1 in the Far South. 


These big í fish-like animals live 
in the water near the South Pole. 


They are called whales. 

They like to play 

in the cold water. (ak 

They blow the water up high. 
Whales are good to eat. 

Byrd and his men will eat some of them. 


Week of Oct. 2-6, 1933 


Byrd is taking many dogs with him 

to the Far South. 

The dogs are big and strong. 

They will pull sleds 

over the ice and snow. 

They will help the men with their work. 
The dogs: came fron from the North. 

Som of them are Eskimo dogs 


_Théy have warm coats of hair. 


Do you think the dogs will be cold 
in the land near ea. South Pole? 


e a el Eamonn came 
to the South Pole about Christmas time. 
That will be summer time there. 

It will be very, very cold. 

The land will be covered with ice. 
While we are having winter, 

the South Pole is having summer. 
Do you know why? 


They painted the other one green. 


They left the ships on the ground to dry. 


Then they went away to play. 


I wanted to see 
what Pal and his friend had made. 


SO ie eee 8 


TRH ED EN 


OCR W is zre over my nose. 


I went over to the red ship. 

I turned it over and over and over. 

Soon there was red all over my legs. 

Then I went to the blue ship. 

I wanted to eat it. 

Soon there was blue all over my face. 
Then I played with all three ships. 

I rolled and rolled and rolled. 

T rolled over all the ships. 

My, but it was fun! 
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Did you ever see it before? Where? 
It is the picture of an eagle. 
It is blue and stands for the NRA. 
The other picture is 
an old Indian drawing of a bird. 
It is an old picture of the thunder bird. 
Some people think that the picture of 
our eagle came from the Indian drawing. 
The Indians thought that 
the thunder bird took good care of them. 
They painted thunder birds on their arms 
and legs when they went out to fish. 
They thought those pictures would keep 
the whales away from their ships. 
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WEEE OF OCTOBER 2-6, 1933 


qj SHE good ship Bear is turning its nose toward 
the South. It is a little wooden ship, which 
has spent most of its life in the North. It has car- 
ried supplies and mail to the people of the Far 
North. The Eskimos have learned to love the 
boat. They call it the Nanuk, which is their word 


The Good Ship Bear Will Brave the Pack Ice of the Far South 


for white bear. The ship is painted white and has 
a bear carved on her prow, or front. Do you see 
it in the picture? Since very early times, men 
have carved the heads of animals on the prows of 
their ships. These stand for courage and bravery. 

The Bear is a wooden ship and is known for its 
strength. It has fought its way through icy seas 
in which other ships could not go. The Bear has 
saved the lives of many people in the Far North. 
Once it carried a whole Eskimo village on its 
decks. The Hskimos would have starved and 
frozen if the Bear had not taken them away. The 
Bear did so many acts of kindness that it became 
known as the Mercy Ship. Today the ship is 60 
years old and is starting one of the longest and 
hardest trips in the world. The winds in the Far 
South are much stronger than those in the Far 


q w Admiral Byrd Starts Long Trip to South Pole 


North. There is much more ice in the sea near 
the South Pole. Yet everyone is sure that the 
little Bear will be able to make the trip. 

Perhaps the Bear has never been so loaded as 
she is today. Admiral Byrd says that he is tak- 
ing fourteen thousand (14,000) kinds of supplies 
with him to the South Pole. Never have any 
men started out with better supplies. They have 
everything from airplanes, trucks, and radios to 
dog teams and sleds. Another ship is helping to 
carry all these things. It is a large steel ship 
called the Pacific Fir. It was used to carry lum- 
ber, or fir trees, from the North. This ship is 
nearly ten times larger than the ship which Ad- 
miral Byrd used on his first trip to the South 
Pole. It will go only as far as the ice pack, for 
steel ships cannot go through heavy ice. Wooden 
ships can fight the ice better. This is because 
their wooden sides give, or move, just a little. 
Then the heavy ice does not crush them, 

What Will Byrd Find in the Far South? 

This will be Admiral Byrd’s second trip to the 
South Pole. Four years ago, he built Little 
America. He and his men stayed there one year. 
On November 29, 1929, Admiral Byrd flew over 
the South Pole. He and his men made maps and 
found new mountains and new land. They found 
out much about the weather there, and how it 
may make our weather change. But Admiral 
Byrd did not find out all that he wanted to. This 
year, he hopes to make many more flights near 
the South Pole. He wants to find out which parts 
are Jand and which are frozen sea. This is not 
easy to do, for thick ice and snow cover every- 
thing, even in the summer time. Admiral Byrd 
hopes to be able to finish the map of the land near 
the South Pole. Look on a big map of the world 
and find the parts of the map which have never 
been finished. 
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Week of Oct. 2-6, 1933 


A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension and Judgment Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 
1. The Bear has spent most of its life 
-Xin the North ..... near the South Pole 
2. The Bear became known as the Mercy Ship 
PENA ! because it is 60 years old 
Jf. because of its many acts of kindness 
3. The trip to the Far South is one of the hard- 
est trips in the world because 
X the winds are much stronger there 
mA the ship is so old 
4, There is much more ice in the sea 
... near the South Pole ......in the North 
5. Admiral Byrd is taking fourteen thousand 
kinds ...... of animals .¥.. of supplies 
6. The Pacific Fir is a large steel ship 
ant which is taking fir trees 
DE which is helping to carry the supplies 
7. The steel ship will go only as far 
om. a8 the ice pack ...... as the South Pole 
8. Wooden ships can fight the ice packs better 
than steel ships 
-Ç because their wooden sides give 
_ because they are lighter 
9. On November 29, 1929, Admiral Byrd 
_— built Little America 
-,. flew over the South Pole 
10. On his second trip, Admiral Byrd hopes 
aren to finish the map of land near the South 
Pole „Zato fly over the South Pole 
Perfect score is 10, My soore irl). 


B. FOLLOWING ADMIRAL BYRD 


{Ability To Follow the News and Organize Material) 


Use part of your blackboard and bulletin board space to 
help you follow Admiral Byrd on his trip to the Far South. 
Keep an outline on the blackboard of the new things you 
learn about the trip from the newspapers and the radio. 
Watch the newspapers for small maps and interesting pic- 


tures, too, Plan a way to trace Admiral Byrd’s route to 
the Far South on a map or globe. 

Of course, a wide-awake class will find new material each 
week, Begin plans now for making a large class scrapbook 
of Admiral Byrd’s second trip to the Far South. 


Perfect score is 20. 
C. YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension and Rif ontion Test} 
Write ‘‘Yes’’ after the senteti} 4 that are true. 
Write ‘‘No’’ after the sentences ihat are not true. 
1. New Zealand is a continent. N A AZ- 
2. Admiral Byrd is expected to sarah New Zea- 


land the last of November. 

3. The children will be glad to ahs off the ships 
at New Zealand. -gyn 

4, The ships will take on more dogs. {xN 

5. The ships will start off toward the coldest 
land on earth. AADLY 

6. It is so cold nea/the South Pole that no one 
lives there. DALY 

Perfect score is 6. 

D. HOW WELL DO YOU REMEMBER? 


{A Retention Test} 


Can you list four things that you would like to remember 
about linen without leoking back at Unele Ben’s letter? 


My score is 
My total score is 


Perfect score is 4 
Perfect total score is 40. 


FOR FAST WORKERS 
Tt is fun to write riddles for your classmates to guess. 
Would you like to write riddles about three of the follow- 
ing places: Puerto Rico, Ireland, Egypt, New Zealand, or 
Little America? Reread the sentences in My Weekly 
Reader which tell about these places to help you write good 
riddles. If you want to know more about each place, 

use an encyclopedia or a geography book. 


WILLIE WONDERS—He Finds a Turtle That Snaps 


TURTLES HAVE NO Tee TH-THEY 
SNAP OFF PIECES OF FOOD AND 


HL THERE, FRED AND PAT-SEE 
WAAT | FOUND DOWA QAI THE FARM- 
DAD AND i FISHED Hirt OUT OF THE 
CREEK -DAD SAYS MAYBE HEIS 
TEN YEARS OLD-TURTLES COME 


FOR GOODNESS 
nies) SAKE /DOA'T 
HOLD THAT 
CLOSE -ME 
_., MIGHT GRAB 
1T./ 


SOP aim! [| HELP! HE'S 
RUNNING OFF 
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CHILDREN OF SOUTH WELCOME SHIPS 
New Zealand is an island in the Far South. 
The boys and girls who live there are greatly 
excited. They are getting ready to welcome some 
ships, which will stop in New Zealand on their 
way to the South Pole. They are the ships of two 
exploring parties. One is led by Lincoln BHs- 
worth (see Playtime Weekly Reader for August 
18). His party is expected to reach New Zealand 
in October. Admiral Byrd is expected to arrive 
there about the last of November. The men will 
be glad to get off the ships after their long, long 
trip. The dogs will be glad to get off, too. The 
children will try to help take care of the dogs, as 
they stretch their legs and run on the island. 
After the ships take on new supplies, they will 
start the last part of their long trip to the South 
Pole. The children of New Zealand will wave 
good-bye, as the ships start off toward the cold- 
est land on earth. It is so cold near the South 
Pole that no one lives there. It is the only conti- 
nent in the world upon which no race of men 
makes its home. More men will be there this 
year than ever before. There will be about 100 
men in the two big exploring parties. 


PICTURES FROM OUR FRIENDS 


These pictures were sent to us from a school in 
Puerto Rico. That is an island in the West 
Indies, which belongs to the United States. The 
children read My Weekly Reader and are very 
much interested in Admiral Byrd. They wrote us 
a long letter telling about their play called 
“Byrd's Expedition to the South Pole”. We are 
sorry there is not space to print their letter. But 
here are some pictures which they sent. The one 
on the left shows children dressed to look like 
Eskimo dogs. The one on the right shows some 
penguins. 


“How To Make a Winter Garden’’, by Jennie M. Mills 
on page 166 of ‘‘Nature Magazine”? for October, 1983. Tell 
your classmates about this winter garden, 
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A BIRD THAT STANDS FOR SAFETY 
Look at the picture on the right. Do you know 
what bird it is? Where have you seen it before? 
Do you know for what it stands? 


Look at the other picture. Do you know who 
drew it? It is an old Indian drawing of a bird 
which the Indians called the thunder bird. This 
drawing was copied from a book which is in a 
museum in New York City. The Indians be- 
lieved that these strange birds kept them from 
harm. They thought that the birds kept whales 
away from their fishing boats. For this reason, 
Indians painted thunder birds on their bodies be- 
fore they went out to fish. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Before Admiral Byrd left our country, he and 
Mrs. Byrd spent a night at the White House, 
Admiral Byrd told President Roosevelt the plans 
for his trip to the South Pole. After he left the 
White House, the President sent Admiral Byrd a 
letter. It read something like this: 


Dear Dick, 

I am glad that you have had the faith to go ahead with 
your trip to the South Pole. Because you and I are such 
old friends, and because I have followed so closely your 
other trips, I expect to keep in close touch with you on 
this trip. I am greatly interested in the study of weather 
in the Far South. Your study will be important to weather 
men of South America and other countries. E am glad that 
you are using the famous ship, Bear, I wish that I could 
see you off when you sail. When you rebuild the post 
office at Little America, be sure to send me a letter for my 
stamp collection. 

Good luck to you and all your men, 

Always sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Next week js Fire Prevention Week. My Weekly Reader 


will have an interesting story for you, telling of the latest 


ways of fighting fires, Columbus Day comes next week, 
too. There will be a story about Columbus and his ships, 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? 


Two of our readers have sent Wise Owl 
this question: Why do some people call 
policemen ‘‘cops'’? 

SE Policemen were called cops because the 


WL frst badges worn by them were made of 
copper. That was in New York City in 1844. 


Lots of love to my many curious little friends, 
WISE OWL. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 
I am mailing you this letter from Ireland. We 
bave stopped here for a short time to let off some 
passengers. Great bags of mail are being taken 
from our boat. We brought them from New York, 
where more Trish people live than live in Ireland. 
How happy old Irish mothers and fathers will be 
to hear from their children who are in America 
making their fortunes! 


“Pd Like To Ride 
in an Irish Jaunt- 
ing Car” 


Many Trish women came aboard our ship to sell 
linens. I bought a dozen handkerchiefs of an old 
woman who said they were the finest that could 
be woven. I had a hard time understanding her, 
for she rolled her r’s in the real Irish way. 
She said that much fine linen is woven here at 
Belfast. It is made from a plant ealled flax. 
Linen is much stronger than cotton and more 
silky. It wears for years and years. It has been 
woven since very early times. Linen has been 
found on mummies in Egypt, which have been 
buried for thousands of years. 

Some of my best friends left the ship at Belfast. 
They are a man and his wife and two children 
who sat at my table in the dining room. They 
are going to take a trip through Ireland. I should 
like to go with them, for they are going in a 
jaunting car. That is not a car, as you may think, 
but a two-wheeled cart. It has seats high up over 
the wheels and steps below, on which to rest your 
feet. Jaunting cars are very common on the 
country roads of Ireland. There are not many 
automobiles. My friends will drive through the 
little villages of Ireland. As I waved good-bye to 
the boy, I said, “Pat, drive to Blarney Castle and 


be sure to kiss the Blarney stone for me.” Pat 
is ten years old. He has had much fun telling me 
how he will “stand on his ‘head’? and kiss the 
Blarney stone. This, he says, will make his 
tongue say very pleasant things. With his 
blarney, he can make people do as he wishes. 
The stone is so famous that people come from 
all over the world to kiss it. Not long ago, a man 
leaned too far out and fell and broke his neck. 

From the deck of the ship, I can see the green 
fields of Ireland. It is the greenest green I ever 
saw. No wonder it is called the Emerald Isle. 
The grass is so green because it rains so much 
here. When it does not rain, there is a heavy dew 
or fog. The British Isles are noted for their 
dampness. There is an old saying, “In England, © 
it rains all day. In Scotland, it rains all night. 
But in Ireland, it rains all day and night.” 


Lots of love to you all, Uach Bam, 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE PRIZE WINNERS! 


We are proud of your good work, girls and boys, It is a great 
pleasure to see what fun you had making My Weekly Reader 
notebooks. Won't you all join us in three big cheers for the fol- 
lowing winners? 

First Prize ($15): ‘The class notebook of Grade 4, Thatcher 
School, Mrs. Jennie W. Munn, teacher, Pueblo, Colo. 

Second Prize ($10): The class notebook of Grade 4, Spring- 
brook School, Mrs. I. B. Moore, teacher, Alcoa, Tenn. 

Third Prize ($5); Patrick Sutherland and Billy Hughes, Grade 
rin pini Edwards School, Sister Mechtilde, teacher, Tacoma, 


ash. 

Fourth Prize ($3); Paul Huegerich and Barbara Landgraf, 
Saint Martin’s School, Grade 4, Sister Mary Boniface, teacher, 
Odebolt, Towa. 

Fifth Prize ($2): The class notebook of Grade 3, Shelton 
School, Mrs. Nancy Elliott, teacher, Kennett, Mo. 

One dollar prizes to the following: Betty Jane Larson and 
Caryl Case, Cameron, Wis.; Grade 3, St. Peter School, Jefferson. 
City, Mo.; Grade 4, Washington School, Sheboygan, Wis.: Alice 
Walters, Bruce, 5. Dak.; Eugene Smith, Whitehaven, Tenn.; 
Seward VanNess, Huntley, Ill.; Lucille Howe, Lakeview, Oreg.: 
Grade 4, Old Mili School, Mapleton, Maine; Grade 4, Catholic 
Children’s Home, Alton, Ill; Steven Petrozak and Olga Relo, 


_ Ailamuchy, N. J.; Ruth Armstrong, New Orleans, La.; Ruth 


Kochanski, Milwaukee, Wis.; Eleanor Hauser, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Dolores Grover and Edna Anderson, Cameron, Wis.; Evelyn 
Saville, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Lerah L. Hall, Midway, Ala.: John D. 
McCabe, Harvard, TH.; Emily Mae Snyder, Bethesda, Md,; Myron 
Calandra and Evelyn McCaughey, Buffalo, N. Y. Patricia Wy- 
coff, Neligh, Nebr.; Grade 4-A, Ascension School, Minneapolis, 
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Columbus had a boat like this. 
It took him 70 days to cross the sea. 
That was a long time. 
Don’t you think it was? 


This boat has two white sails. 
Columbus and his men put up the sails 
when they wanted the boat to go. 

Some days, it did not go at all. 

Then the men had to wait and wait. 

to make the boat go. 

good beds in which to sleep. 

They did not have a radio. 

They had no way to send for help. 

to cross the sea in a boat like this. 
They did not know much about the sea. 
what was at the end of the sea. 

They wanted to find out. 


CIty Gam ra fio cere Gee 


This boat has big engines in it. 
The engines work and work and work. 
They make the boat go very fast. (MA Ī- 
Tt has very good food all the time. 
A big ice box keeps the food cold. 
It keeps flowers pretty for the tables. 


This boat has much light at night. 
It has a big radio. 
It can send for help at any time. 
It gets the news every day. 
Tt can send out news from the boat. 
It can talk to other boats on the sea. 
It can talk to people far away. 
It can find out about the wind. 


Were you ever on a big boat like this? 
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Ways To Put Out a 


et sp oE 


AS Re | 


These men have on new coats and caps. 
These new coats and caps will not burn. Men fly them over the woods. ei 
The men want to put out a fire. iy, The men look for fires. = 
They do not have water. | When they see a fire, 


They have a new kind of gas. they fly as close to it as they can. 
This new gas turns to snow Then they let out a kind of gas 
when it comes out into the air. from the airplanes. 


It can put out fire very soon. In this way, they put out fires. 


This man has a little radio on his back. 

When they see a fire, they call for help 

They come as fast as they can. Some people like to go to the fire. 
They work hard to put out the fire A 9 They like to watch the big engines 
before it burns many trees. Y Se send water high into the air. 


“LETTER |& 
[se Wie we 


I heard ro enol aT nn A it : 

I heard it ring and ring and ring. 
I ran down the street to the Site 
I wanted to see Pal. 

The boys and girls came out. 
They did not run, jump, or talk. 
They came out in a line. 

They walked to the street. 
There they stopped. 
All was very still. 


T ran to Pal, but he did not play with me. 


A woman came out of the school. 
I heard her say, 
“That was fine, bays and girls. 
We may have a fire some day. 


Then you must walk out just this way. 


Now you may walk in again.” 


The children went 
into the school again. 
They walked in a long line. 
Then I saw the door close. 
I lay down to wait for Pal. 


Do you know 
why Pal would not qi, 


one use i ie nee 
ve Horses were) fine land bis diy 


Old Tom used to help pull a fire engine. 
He did this for many years. 


When the fire bell began to ring, 
Tom and two other horses ran fast. 
They pulled the fire engine to the fire. 

Tom is now very old. 

He lives on a farm. a 

Boys and girls love him. WW 
They go to see Old Tom every day. 
They say, 

We want to make him happy now.” 


A. A BOAT OF 1492 
(A Comprehension and Organization Test) 


ee nAn 


to cross the sea in a boat like this. 
2. This boat can cross the sea in five days. 
3. Big engines make the boat go fast. 
4, This boat has white sails. 

5. This boat has fine beds and good food. 
6. Columbus and his men put up the sails 
when they wanted the boat to go. 

7. Some days, the boat did not go at ail. 

8. This boat has much light at night. 

9. This boat had no way to send for help. 
10. This boat can talk to other boats. 
Perfect score is 10. 


B. NEW WAYS TG PUT OUT FIRE - 


{A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Draw a ring around the right word. 
1. What do these men have to put out fire? 
2. Wiet a men use iio Tags sku Anesh! 
na Ta6y ey sisel tol Gallifor help! 


horses trees Gaiios) > 


= 


4. T emeila igh satin eA 


radios engines gas 
Perfect score is 4. My score is... 


Cc. WIG WAGS 
{Ability To Formulate and Carry Out Piana) 
How many of these things can you do this week? 
1. Learn what to do when there is a fire.* 
2. Learn more about the new ways of put- 
house to see what the firemen use. 
3. Read about fires and firemen. 
4. Learn how to be careful not to start 
fires. Ask firemen how you can help. 
Perfect score is 20. My score is ............ 
D. A WORD GAME 
{A Vocabulary Test) 


Draw a ring around the word that tells about 


eS 


fast 
flowers 
brave (choo _ ever friend 
bell 


some every fly 


Perfect score is 4. My score is ../.... - 


Perfect total score is 38. My total score is ......... 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
There are only 6 words in this issue which are not common te four basic vocabu- 
lary lista. Thess words m sea, radio, brave, pakinga namn 
The hale Da = w names appear in this issue: Columbus—Tom 
* Fire Is for Fire Prevention Week, OCELE areleiven ou pages 
of *The astmelani tor Oct., 1903, 


Wishes FUNNY BUNNY ET THE py S Takes a oe on a ae 
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NATURE SUWDTY 
We 


* 


EN are starting work on the big lighthouse 
shown in the picture below. They have 
started to clear a large piece of land for it. This 
land ision a point which runs out into the sea. It 


IN HONOR OF 
COLUMBUS 
>n Santo Domingo Sent 
>| This Model of the 
ms Lighthouse to the 
World’s Fair 


is part of an island in the West Indies. The name 
of the island is Santo Domingo (san’-to d6- 
min’-g6). This is some of the land which Colum- 
bus first saw when he came to America. 
= Many countries will help build the lighthouse. 
They will join together to honor the brave Chris- 
topher Columbus. The lighthouse will be built in 
the shape of a big white cross lying on the ground. 
Aviators will be able to see it from miles away. 
At night, great sheets of light in the shape of a 
cross will show in the sky. This will light the way 
for airplanes. Many of them will land at the great 
airport which is to be built near the lighthouse. 
Other big lamps will light the way for Ships far 
out at sea. All who see the great light will think 
of the brave man who opened the way to the 
New World. i 

Men from all parts of the world sent plans for 
the new lighthouse. Drawings for it were made 
in almost every land. Out of more than 450 plans, 
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New Columbus Light Will Point the Way 


or drawings, this one was chosen as the best plan. 

The lighthouse, built in the form of a cross, 
was chosen for this reason. A very old book says 
that when Columbus first stepped upon the land, 
he planted a eross. Then he held a mass, or said 
prayers. A picture in an old book shows the first 
church service ever held by white men in the New 
World. Watching the service are the men whom 
Columbus called Indians, because he thought he 
was in India. Columbus’ three ships are in the 
background. 

After the prayers, Columbus said to his men, 
“Tn the name of the King and Queen of Spain, I 
take possession of this island. Let us call it 
Hispaniola, or the Island of Spain, for it looks 
very much like Spain.” We know this because it 
is written in some very old books. 


A New Lighthouse on an Old Island 

The island later was named for a saint. It was 
called Santo Domingo. It is said to be the oldest 
settlement in the New World made by men from 
Europe. This was made by Columbus and his men 
in 1492. It is very fitting that the beautiful light- 
house should be built there in memory of Colum- 
bus. The island has some very interesting old 
buildings on it. One is a very old house which 
was built in 1508 by Diego, son of Christopher 
Columbus. It was like a castle and was lived in 
by some of the Columbus family for more than 
200 years. 

The oldest Christian church in America stands 
in Santo Domingo. It was built in 1502. An old 
church built by the King and Queen of Spain still 
stands there. In it is the tomb of Christopher 
Columbus. His bones were brought there from 
Spain in 1542. Soon the beautiful Columbus Me- 
morial Lighthouse will stand on the shore of that 
island. The great white cross will light the way. 
for the many fast ships of today. 
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MEN LEARN NEW WAYS TO STOP FIRE 

Fire is a very useful thing. Men use it to cook 
their food, heat their homes, and run their shops. 
Yet fire let out, or not controlled by man, is a 
very dangerous thing. Men have had to fight fire 
more since they learned how to make it so easily. 
Since they moved from stone caves into wooden 
houses, men have had to fight fire more and more 

Many of our fires today are in cities where 
people live close together. A great fire broke out 
in Chicago on October 9, 1871. It was started by 
some careless person. The fire spread very fast 
because people lived very close together in houses 
made of wood. It burned almost one-third of the 
city, and 70,000 people lost their homes. Fire Pre- 
vention Week dates from that great fire. 

Since the Chicago fire, we have learned more 
about stopping fires. Men have learned how to 
put up buildings which will not burn. Some are 
built today without a piece of wood in them. 
They are made of steel, stone, glass, and many 
other things which will not burn. People have 
learned to be more careful with fire. 


New Ways of Fighting Fires 

Each year, we learn more about fighting fire. 
We have bigger fire engines that pump water 
higher into the air. Many firemen have new suits 
which will not burn. They are made of asbestos 
(is-bés’-tos). This is found in layers of rock and 
will not burn. The firemen in the picture have on 
suits made of asbestos. They are fighting fire 
with gat es new. eh have tanks of gas. 


This gas freezes when it reaches the air. It turns 
to a kind of “snow” and puts out fire very 
quickly. The firemen’s new suits keep this snow 
from freezing them and the fire from burning 
them. 

Many of our worst fires today are in our woods. 
This fall, millions of dollars’ worth of fine trees 
have been burned. This is because many of us 
have not yet learned how to be careful with fire 
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outdoors. More people go through our woods to- 
day than ever before. They go through them in 
fast automobiles. They fly over them in fast air- 
planes. Some of them drop lighted matches on 
the dry ground. These may start a small fire, 
which soon grows to be a big one. At first, the 
fire may not be seen, for it may work its way 
under the ground for many miles. 

Men who work in our forests have new ways to 
look for fires. They fly over the forests in air- 
planes. If they see a small fire, they fly low. 
Then they let out a gas from their airplane. This 
gas puts out the fire. If the fire is too big for 
them to fight alone, they send out word for help. 


Fire! Fire! Help! Help! 

Men have helped one another fight fire since 
early times. At first, they ran from house to 
house crying for help. Often their houses were 
burned down before help came. Later they rang 
big bells, and people came running to help. In 
later years, the telephone brought help very 
quickly. The radio brings help still more quickly. 

The radio is far more useful in our forests than 
the telephone. Wires do not have to be strung 
through the woods. Radio calls for help can be 
heard by many people at the same time. This pic- 
ture shows a man with a small radio set on his 
back. Small sets like this will soon be worn by 
all the men who watch our forests. The radio is 


‘a wonderful help in fighting fires today. 


Statement ol t elc., required by the Art of of A 

34, 1912, y H Me tae beg andito Kamber Tw, ened weekly at lumbis, 
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pear ui 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

We landed in England two days ago. I do not 
have to be in London for a few days, so I am tak- 
ing an automobile trip. I am driving through 
southern England with some of my boat friends. 
Tt is a very pretty place. The country roads look 
as if they had been swept with a broom. Some of 
them have been, for today we saw a man with a 
long broom, which he had made by tying sticks 
together. He was sweeping the road in front of 
his little cottage. As he swept, he sang a merry 
tune. His cow and horse nipped the grass by the 
side of the road. Everything is as neat as a pin 
in this country. There are no billboards along the 
roads to make them ugly. The weeds are cut and 
the hedges trimmed. The fields are very green 
and the grass is “mowed” by many sheep. It is 
all very quiet and peaceful and very different 
from our country. 

We have to drive our car on the left side of 
the road instead of on the right. That surely is 
hard to remember! It makes one feel all left- 
handed. Yesterday I drove through a town and 
got into trouble. It was market day and many 
carts were in the town. In passing them, I for- 
got and went to the right. A policeman blew his 
whistle and stopped all the traffic. He called out 
to me, “Where do you think you are, in Amer- 
ica?” Just then a pig got out of one of the mar- 
ket carts. Then there was great excitement. We 
got out of our car and helped the farmers and the 
policeman catch the pig. My, but that pig did 
squeal! 

This morning, we were in Plymouth. There we 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? 
Dear Wise Owl, 
Could you tell us where the coldest place 


in the world is? Our geography book, which 
AWViSE was written before Admiral Byrd explored 
CHL Little America, says that the coldest place is 
in Siberia north of Lake Baikal. Is it 
colder there than at Little America? 
Yours truly, Kathleen Coswell, Coleman, Mich. 
Dear Kathleen, 

The coldest weather ever measured by man is in 
Siberia. It has been known to be as cold as 90 degrees 
below zero. But the coldest land on earth is near the 
South Pole, It is cold all the year there, even during the 
summer months. Admiral Byrd says that on July 26, 
1929, it was 67 degrees below zero. A man who was 
at the South Pole before Admiral Byrd, Mr. Amundsen, 
says that one day it was 74.4 deprees below zero. 

Lots of love to my many curious little friends, 

WISE OWL, 
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saw the very place from which the Pilgrims set 
sail for America. A stone on the wharf says that 
this was the last port touched by the Pilgrims 
on their voyage to America. They sailed from 
here in the Mayflower on the sixth day of Sep- 
tember, 1620. As I read the words on the stone, 


pa 


SSANDRA 
Wir i 


The Mayflower Sailed from This Very Dock 


I took off my hat. I felt very grateful to those 
brave Pilgrims. They were not afraid even to 
cross the sea in order to have the kind of churches 
which they wanted. To cross the sea at that time 
was very different from what it is today! Do you 
know why? 

While in Plymouth, we saw a big statue of Sir 
Francis Drake. He also set sail from this town. 
He left in 1577 on his trip around the world. 
Three years later, he came back with many spices 
and riches. He was the first Englishman to go 
all the way around the world. 


Lots of love to you all, 


Unh Barn 


YOUNG WEBSTER 


A little boy, having his music lesson, was asked by his 
teacher, ‘“What are pauses??’ 

The quick response was: ‘Things that grow on pussy- 
eats.” 
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A. YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension Test) 


Write ‘‘Yes’’ after the sentences that are true. 
Write ‘‘No”’ after the sentences that are not true, 


1. A big lighthouse will be built on the island of 


Santo Domingo. ............ 

2, Santo Domingo alone will build the light- 
house to honor Christopher Columbus. ...........- 

3. It will be built in the shape of a big book 
lying on the ground. ............ 

4. The lighthouse will light the way for air- 
planes and ships at sea. ............ 


5. Men from all parts of the world sent plans 
for the new lighthouse. -........... 

6. Columbus planted a cross when he first 
stepped upon the land. -........... 

7. Santo Domingo is the oldest settlement in 
the New World made by men from Europe. 

8, A house built by Christopher Columbus in 
1508 is still standing on the island. ........... 

9. Some of the Columbus family lived in the 
house for more than 250 years. ............ 

10. The oldest airport in America stands in Santo 

Domingo. ......-..... 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


B. DO YOU KNOW? 


(A Gomprehension snd Retention Test) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 


1. Name two ways in which men use fire. ....... 


2, Name one reason why many of our fires are 


Week of Oct. 9-13, 1933 


Tr GEM GIN ceee 
3. Name one way that men have learned to pre- 
TV ETI URL ES sene 
4, Name two new things firemen use to help 
them fight fires... Ir rT 
5. Name one reason why we have many fires in 
e TES EE ooa a o e 


7, Name two things we can use to cali for help 
Seal G G S102 her 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ........... 


C. MAKING PICTURES 


(Ability To Follow Directions and To Note Details) 


Uncle Ben's letter has many good word pictures in it. 
Reread the letter and choose the paragraph which you 
think has the most interesting picture and make a draw- 
ing for it, Make a list of the things you will put in the 
drawing on the line below. 


De ecncadencecccaccaushencsscametsdecerrerec----eresnerectsesscansactesrevanerrenusssssssrssussusseennss +6552 7, 


Perfect score is 10, My score is........... 


D. CROSSING OUT GAME 


(A Word Study Test) 


Cross out the word that does not belong in each line. 
See the first line. 


1. Spain, Siberia, England, iege 
2, fireman, background, aviator, policeman 
3. automobile, airplane, Hehtheuse, cart 
4.228, steel, stone, glass 
5. cottage, house,.prayers, castle 
6. cow, horse, sheep, building 
Perfect score is 6. 
Perfect total score is 36. 


My score is ........... 
My total score is... 


WILLIE WONDERS—He Tells the School About Frogs 


HEY-WANT To SEE 
THE FROG 1 CAUGHT? 
THE TEACHER SAID 
1 MIGHT BRING 
HIM TO SCHOOL- 


BOY, HE'S A WHOPPER-I GOT 
MIM DOWN AT THE POND- 
HE GREW FROM A LITTLE POLLIWi 


AND AE BATS BUGS AND 
INSECTS THAT — 
BOTHER 
PEOPLE- 


HE CAN LIVE ON LAND OR WATER- 


SEE ANS BIG HIND LEGS? 
AE USES THEM TO HOP AWAY 
FROM SNAKES AND HERONS 
AND MUSK RATS -AND BOY, 
CAN HE HOP/- WHOOP! 
THERE HE GOES! 
QUICK, Tom-THROW 


CATCH Him! 
Stop mm. 
HEY, YOU — 

COME BACK 


HE'S RUNNING 
OFF WITA 


fort 


Your CAP ~ ae 
ons Att! ` 
LESAR 
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EDITION NUMBER ONE 


STORY LAND 


© ETS =~ a 


NEYS OF THE DAT. 


THINGS TO PG 


rs : 8 , 
é 


OME LICE NEAR AND [FAIR 


Do you know the story 
of “Alice in Wonderland”? 


It is about a little girl named Alice. 
Alice went tnoun, a looking-glass. 
There she saw many funny things. 


Alice saw a funny white rabbit. i 
He had on a coat, just like a little man. 
He had a watch in his hand. 

He talked to Alice. 


The rabbit in the picture above 
is made of stone. 


Tt looks like the rabbit in the story. 


It has been put up in a land far away.* 
All who see it will think of little Alice. 


The man is Mr. Lloyd George. 
He is telling about the man who made up 
the story about “Alice in Wonderland”. 


* At Diandudno, Wales. 


WEEK OF OCTOBER 16-20, 1933 


S A White Rabbit Which All Children Love 


TS we ate ian 
t gn ws 
` I oys f 
w, > 


These children were in a play. 
The play was called “Alice in Wonderland”. 
It was just like the story in the book. 
The story tellsp 


| 
about a funny tea party. 
Alice went to the tea party. 
The white rabbit was there. 
ty 


A funny man with a big hat was there. 


A mouse was there. 


The children gave a tea party 
in their play. 
One little girl dressed like Alice. 


A girl dressed like a mouse. 


A boy dressed like the white rabbit. 
Another boy put on a funny hat. 
They did just what the book said. 


a 
Do you think the children 


had a good time at their tea party? 


——se nE”" Tm 


1 
tif 


a 
eh — m 


i â 
a Pet a eS 


f 


@girDa man a stone 
2. Aice went tow a 
book stone( lool ng ng-glas Las 
3. Alice saw a funny ans 
hand (rabbit hat 
_ 4, The rabbit in the picture is made of 
“tea land stone 
5. Tt looks like the white rabbit in the 
hat (story ) watch 
6. The children gavé à 
(play) looking-glass mouse 
7. The play was just like the 
rabbit tonë) story 
8. The children gave a funny tea 
Cou) vay vork 
9, One little girl dressed like 
Mr. Lloyd George (Alice children 
10. A boy dressed like the white 


mouse story fabbit/ A 


Perfect score is 10. Jh O O EW EE 
B. BULLETIN BOARD 


(Ability To Select and Arrange Illustrative Material) 
Find pictures tell work that 
| men without work. “Show the 
ctures to the hee Lhe ie ena 
ulletin board. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is...... 


c. OUR PRESIDENT 


{A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Put the right word on each line. 
weeks, work, Tee many, bee men’s 
1. The big... VALAA gets the 
ground ready for the seeds. 
2. The big field is planted in 4. (yY 
3. The engine does the work of Æ 
men. 
4. It takes the man and the horses many 
ANI N AE «.to plant a big field. 
5. Big a taken L I YLP Pg 


6. Rr Rooseyelt is trying to fin 


c fi j 
-Y Liddy. 
IANA 

-+-+ > Y OAI. 


D. A MAN WHO WORKS HARD 
{A Retention Test) 


Make an X before all the words which tell 
about Mr. Lloyd George. 
-lives in a land far away 
eis made of stoke 
.-418 a great man 
z | loves children 
x wrote “Alice in Wonderland” 


..shelps the people of his land 


UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY AT THE CIRCUS—Eimer Elephant Helps the Children 


MY pace RL unir ia 


r Mo: e Men 


5 


ing his' g r 0 gaol a read ty 


to ochetD him. 


It turns over the ground. 


L. Li en ee hamad ipaa A a igea 
the eround ready for the 
ound ready tor them m: 


field is planted in one day. "NE 
-z L] J A Y to pla int a big field. 
does the work of m 


———— } 


These men ean find no work to do. Gites 49 Peat: ave: 
ey are in line waiting for work. A ate in ea mere 
The work which they once did i He says, “Let the men who have work 
is now being done by engines. f) not work so long each day. 
tatage men are farmers. wae ew This will leave work for more men to do. 
Let us give them more money for work. 
Then they can buy things at the store. 
This will help the people of our country.” 
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Yesterday Pal walked 
into our back yard. 
He went over to my little house. Ẹ 
He looked and looked at it. : 
Then he said, 
“Wig Wags, I think your house 
needs a new coat of paint.” 


Pal had two nickels in his coat. 
He made them by cleaning up the leaves. 
He looked at his nickels. 
Then he looked at me and said, 
“Come on, let us go.” 


We ran to the 5 and 10 cent store. 
Pal got a can of green paint. 
Then we went home 


Haylives'in at aM tar aa 
He lives in the land 
where the white stone rabbit is. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a very great man. 
He is kind and does much to help 
the people of his land. 
He wants to find work for people. 


CHAT) pineal gy LOLS He wants to make them happy. 


My, but it looks pretty now. - 
_ It looks just like new. Children love Mr. Lloyd George. 

y They like to talk with the fine old man. 

Spe S Mr. Lloyd George loves children. 

Pall got a piece of wi bal He likes to tell them about the man 
He sO: who wrote “Alice in Wonderland”. 
Be ea He likes to tell about the little girls 
Be pais ane RASTR who first heard the story about Alice. 
on the wood. Lo = — 3 
E E A Weta T Can 


Now people will know where I live. 

If you can find Pal’s big house, 

just look in the back yard. 

There you will see my little house. 

You will see my name over my door. each 

Oh, how happy I am! | MY WEEKLY READER, 40 S, Third St, Columbus, Ohio | 
Much love from your little friend, vn papa want 19 keep coy iu tl lhe wen | 
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Y President Roosevelt Finds Work for Many Men 


ANY, many men all over the world cannot 
find work to do. They may be very fine 
workmen, but they are not needed today. Ma- 
chines have taken their places. Many factories 
which make cloth used to hire hundreds of men. 
Today machines do much of the work, Only a 
few men are needed now at the factories. They 
take care of the machines. 
The millions of men who are out of work have 
no money. They cannot buy the things which 
they need. This not only hurts them, but it also 


hurts the men who sell things. Much of our busi- _ 


ness stops and the whole country is hurt when 
thousands of men are out of work. 
Finding Work for Idle Hands 

President Roosevelt is trying hard in many 
ways to find work for men. One thing that he 
is doing is to start a building program. He will 
spend more than three billion dollars ($3,000,- 
000,000). This is our money, because it comes 
from taxes which we all pay. Since it is our 
money, President Roosevelt is using it to build 
things which all of us use. Roads, bridges, post 
offices, and schools are being built. This makes 
work for many men. They are digging, digging, 
digging, making new roads. They are hammering, 
hammering, hammering, making new bridges and 
schools. This not only gives them work to do, but 
it also makes work for other men. The builders 
need lumber, steel, cement, and many other sup- 
plies. This gives work to men who furnish build- 
ing supplies. All these men are happy to be at 
work again. 

Besides such things as roads and bridges, many 
houses are being built in big cities. This not only 
gives men work, but best of all, it makes better 
homes for poor people. Our Government lends 
money to build the houses. Then it lets the poor 
people live in them for very low rents. Rents 


have been higl in big cities, and during these 
hard times, many poor people have been put out 
of their homes. With the new houses which our 
Government is building, we hope that this will 
not happen again. The new houses will be built in 
the most modern way. They will be made of steel, 
cement, and other things which will not burn. 
They will have many big windows which will let 


Road Building Makes Work for Thousands of Men 


in plenty of sunshine all day. These houses will 
be easy to keep clean. Poor people who live in 
them will have better health. Our country has 
been very slow in building good homes for its 
poor. Countries across the sea have been building 
them for years. 

Besides the building program, President Roose- 
velt is doing many other things to give work to 
more men. He has put thousands of men to work 
in our forests. He has asked the men who hire 


workers to hire them for less time. This will give 


work to other men, Under the blue eagle of the 
NRA, hundreds of thousands of men have gone 
back to work this fall. 

The hard times, or depression, has been hard 
on all of us. But it has tanght us many good 
things. It has taught us to think of others and 
to work together. It has taught many of us to en- 
joy our work and also to enjoy our free time, 
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Week of Oct, 16-20, 1983- 


A. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


{A Comprehension and Batention Test) 


In each blank, write the correet word fr 
words given below. 


the, list of 


1. Many men cannot find orri to do. 


2. a meen E taken the places 
of many fine workmen. 


3. Men out of work cannot buy things which 


they need, and this stops much of o Pitt hag. 
4, ptt cleat ag girls trying 


in many ways to find work for men. 


5. OC LE. yn he is doing is to start a 
LAA LILI. program. 
6. He will f aael more than three billion 


7. The builders need -2/44 
gives work to men who 
8. President Rooseyeli, put ¡thousands of men 
to work in our «2: ; 
9. Under the blue “Le-a-L4- 


thousands pf men haye gone back to work. 
10. The “lodh ba A)}fhs taught us that 

we must all work together. 

building, forests, work, depression, supplies, business, 


eagle, President Roosevelt, spend, machines 
Perfect score is 10. 


My score is po... 


B. FOLLOWING PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


(Ability Ta Follow the News and Organize Material) 


Use part of the blackboard and bulletin board space to 
help you follow the many things that President Ropsevelt is 
doing to find work for men. You may wish to put tie clip- 
pings, headlines, and pictures under these three headings: 
The President’s Building Program; Forest Camps; The 
NEA, Perhaps a special committee can be appointed to loo. 
after the news for each column. Wate 


Perfect score is 15. 


Cc. FOR THE READING TABLE 


(Ability To Find and Use Supplementary Material) 


Pind a copy of “The National Geographic Magazine’’ for 
September, 1933, for the reading table. Look at the fine 


pictures of Holland. Show your classmates three pictures © 
which you especially enjoyed. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


vV 


D. WHERE? 


(Ability To Select Where" Phrases as Preparation for Outlining) 
Put a line under the part ofeach sentence that tells 
where. See number 1 below. 
. It was a rough trip over the English Channel. 
. I could see boats bobbing on the rough sea. 
3. We were happy when the airplane stopped 
in Holland. 
4, We stopped at the Dutch airport, 
5. I could see many Dutch people working in 
Gosia gah 
6. The windmills were built on canals. __ 
Perfect score is 6. My score is = 


E. NEW WORDS FOR OLD 


(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the group 
of words in List 2 which means the same. 
List 1 List 2 
brisk Go 1. a trial or test to find out 


factories -(...... something new 
a) 


experiment -| 2, noted, well-known 

3. quick, lively 
presaule -Ly 4. new or new-fashioned 
famous ...2..- 5. a heavy pushing against 
modern hh... 6. a place where goods are made 


Perfect score is 6, 
Perfect total score is 47. 


My score is ....6.... 
My total score is bp 


r RIDDLES 
Why is a good dog like a minute hand? 
Answer: Because it is on the wateh. 


Why is the letter “B” like fire? 
Answer: Because it makes oil boil. 


What is the most ancient of trees? 
Answer: The elder tree. 


WILLIE WONDERS—He Catches a Mole and Loses Him 


| Lome TOM! THEREZs A MOLE 
IA TAAT TUNNEL} HE DUG IT 
OVER AIGHT-— BE QUIET- MAYBE 


WATCH HIM, BARK, BUT BE 


WE CAN CATCA HIM BEFORE CAREFUL AST To JAURT 


HE GOES BACK -10 AIS 
CAVERAS- BE STILL, 
BARK’ 


MY oeie e i EDITION NUMBER TWO, issued weekly, from the third 


i} 
a 40 B. Third Bt, Gcolumbua, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Aye., Naw York, N. 


QUICK! You STOP AIM Attar 
END AND VLL STOP HIN AERE- 


THERE HE IS! BARKS GOT 
HIM? LOOK, AE HAS MO NECK- 
HE AAS LITTLE EARS, AND EVES 
COVERED WITA SKIAI= HIS FRONT 
FEET ARE LIKE SPADES, AND HE 


E USES EM To DIG =a 


X 
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O-ATRPLANES-STAY UP IN AIR? 
“What makes an airplane stay up in the air?”’ 
asked Danny one day at school. His third-grade 
teacher tried to explain, but Danny could not 
understand. He knew nothing about air pressure. 
So the class decided to study air pressure. The 
children made some simple experiments and 


learned much about the importance of air pres- 


sure. i 
Danny filled a drinking glass full of water. 
¢ To be sure that it was full as could be, he 
Wẹ ran the water over the top. He put a big 
blotter over the top. "Phen the teacher took hold 
of the bottom of the glass. Quickly she turned it 
upside down. The blotter stayed on the 
glass, and the water did not run out. ‘‘The 
water is heavy. The blotting paper is light. 
Why doesn’t the water run out of the glass?” 
asked the children. 
Jim said, “Because the blotter sticks to the 
glass and holds the water in.” To show that this 
was not true, the teacher took away the blotter 
and used a flat piece of glass. The same thing 
happened. The water did not run out. ‘‘Why, 
why, why?” asked the children as they squealed 


- with delight. 


Finding the Answer 

The children thought and thought. Then Mary, 
who reads a great deal, said, ‘‘The air pushes up. 
That holds the blotter on the glass and keeps the 
water inside.” 

The teacher said, ‘Yes, Mary, that is true. The 
air below the glass pushes up so hard that it 
keeps the water in the glass. It not only pushes 
up, but it also pushes on all sides. Soon we shall 
try another experiment which will show you that 
air pushes on all sides.” 


Trying the Experiment Again 

The third grade was delighted and said, ‘‘et’s 
do it now.” “No,” said the teacher, “Let us try 
this experiment with the glass again.” So each 
child took a turn filling the glass and covering it 
with a blotter. Each turned the glass upside down 
and explained why the water did not run out. 
Some did not fill the glass full enough with water. 
There was a little air left in the glass, and the 
water ran out. The children did this experiment 
over and over again during their free time. They 
could hardly wait to go home to show their 
mothers and fathers. 


(Next week, we shall tell you about another simple ex- 
periment which will teach children that air presses on all 
sides. Then we shall tell you what air pressure has to do 
with aviation.) 


Week of Oct, 16-20, 1933 


A LETTER FROM A THIRD GRADE 
Dear My Weekly Reader, 

One morning during Fire Prevention Week, 
our low third grade took a trip to a fire station. 
It was only a few blocks from our school. 

We got ready for this trip by doing these 
things: We asked the firemen if we could come. 
We made a list of the things which we wished to 
see. We wrote them on sheets of drawing paper 
folded to look like life nets. 

The firemen very kindly showed us their fire 
engines, siren, bells, hundreds of feet of hose, and 
their ladders. They explained to us how they 
used all these things, They told us just how to 
turn in a fire alarm by telephone and by the fire 
alarm boxes. 

“Mr. Gus” and other firemen slid down the 
smooth pole to show us how quickly the men can 
get ready to go to a fire. The fire chief called the 
men together to hold a life net, and “Mr. Gus” 


Poles Are the Firemen’s Stairs 


jumped into the net from the secoud-story win- 
dow of the station. He doubled himself as nearly 
as he could into the shape of a ball. It was fun 
seeing him do this, 

When we got back to school, we talked about 
what we had seen and how to turn in a fire alarm. 
We also wrote letters to the fire chief, thanking 
him and his men for their kindness to us. 

Third Grade, Houston, Texas. 


AN EXCITING BOOK ABOUT HOLLAND 


“Wings Over Holland”, by Anne M. Peck and Enid 
Johnson (The Macmillan Co, N. ¥., $2). 

Hendrik is a Dutch boy about nine or ten years old. He 
speaks the Dutch language, wears strange clothes, and lives 
in the land of dikes and canals. Just like many American 
boys you know, Hendrik wants to be an aviator. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

T flew from England to Germany. My, but it 
was a rough trip over the English Channel! The 
wind was strong and then it started to rain. For 
a while, we flew low. Below I could see small 
boats bobbing on the rough sea. I am not a good 
sailor, and I was thinking, ‘‘Oh, I’m glad I’m not 
in one of those boats.” All of a sudden, we tit a 
bad air pocket. Then we, too, started to bob up 
and down. Once the airplane dropped so fast that 
I was sure its bottom had fallen out and I was 
falling through. An Englishman who sat near me 
became very airsick. He begged the pilot to stop, 
but of course, he could not. Then the man tried 
to get out of the airplane. He tried to open the 
cabin door, but it was safely locked. We were all 
happy when the airplane stopped in Holland. 

We stopped at the Dutch airport for 20 min- 
utes. After a brisk walk around it, I felt better. 
I drank a big glass of fresh milk and ate some 
good Holland cheese. We sat at little blue tile 
tables on whieh there were bunches of pretty 
flowers. Everything at the airport was as neat 
and clean as could be. Even the ground looked as 
if it had been scrubbed. I tried to talk to some 
Dutch children, but they could not understand 
me. They talked to me, but I could not under- 
stand them. So we laughed and shook hands. 

As we flew over Holland, I could see many 
Dutch people working in their fields. Some were 
cutting grass, and others were milking their big 
black and white cows. I could see many wind- 
mills, too, as we flew along. They looked like toy 
ones moving their arms in the wind. They were 
built on canals, which looked like silver blue 
ribbons wound through the country. As we flew 
over the Zuider Zee (zi’-der 24’), a man pointed 
out some new land which has just been made. This 
was done by pumping away some of the sea. There 
really is no Zuider Zee any more. It is now an 
inland fresh-water lake, called the Ijsselmeer. 
Its name was changed this year when the new 
20-mile dike was finished. This dike cut off the 
sea and made the inland lake, More land is 
needed in Holland, so the people are making it. 
They have put great pumps to work to dry up 
the bottom of the sea. 

Much love to you all, 
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A WHITE RABBIT IS CARVED IN STONE 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! T shall be too late,” said 
the rabbit as he took a watch from his waist- 
edat pocket. Do you know that story? 


A man named Charles Dodgson wrote “Alice 
in Wonderland”. He did not sign his real name 
to his stories. He used the name, Lewis Carroll, 
which was his pen name. Mr. Dodgson was born 
in England in 1832. Last year, many countries 
of the world celebrated his 100th birthday. 

This new statue was unveiled last month. It 
stands on a beach across the sea in Wales. A 
famous Welshman is making a speech in front 
of the statue. His name is Mr, Lloyd George. He 
has done many things for the people of Wales 
and England and they love him very much. Mr, 
Lloyd George is saying, ‘“‘Charles Dodgson used 
to play on this very beach. He liked to walk over 
the sand with a little girl to whom he told the story 
of ‘Alice in Wonderland’.”” 

Do you see the white rabbit at the top of the 
statue? Do you see the hole in the tree trunk 
into which the rabbit climbed? This statue was 
put up in Wales to honor Charles Dodgson. 


EVERY PUPIL Can 
Build This Reading Text 
p IS a great convenience to have Note- 

book Covers in which to file the weekly 
issues. Your pupils will enjoy building 
their own reading text. To provide for 
this need, Notebook Covers of flexible, 
durable material to stand the stress and 
strain of daily use, but easy to handle, 


are available at only 10 cents each. 


som sors eree TEAR OUT AND MAIleeerirensruriimmrerorereereesre 
MY WEEKLY READER, 40 S. Third St, Columbus, Ohio R25 

Yes, my pupils want to keep their weekly issues and to file them when 
they arrive. Please send, at 10 cents ca 
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REDS OF PHE DAY 


cos 


“Come,” said a mother bear 
to her children. l 
“Eat as much as you can 


and grow very fat. 

Cold days will soon be here. 

Then we shall go to our winter home 
in the woods. 

We shall sleep and sleep and sleep.” 


The httle bears ran to the woods. ° 
They found many red berries. 
They ate and ate and ate. 


Now the little bears are very fat. 
They are very, very sleepy, too. 
The mother bear is looking 
for a warm place to sleep. 
Soon she will call her sleepy children 
to go to bed. 
Then all the bears will roll up 
in their warm beds. 


They will go fast asleep for the winter. 


Foul 


T 
- -= 
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i Watching a Bear While He Sleeps 


pee 


They will sleep and sleep. 
They will sleep 
until warm days come again. 


A man lives in a park 
in the West. ; 
He wants to watch one of the baby bears 
while it sleeps this winter. 


He wants to find out these things— 


Do bears sleep all winter? 

Do they get up from time to time? 
Do baby bears eat any food 

in the wintertime? 

Do they live upon their own fat? 
When do the bears stop sleeping? 


Window in Periscope and 


arrek - 


The man has made a warm winter home 


for the baby bear. 

He has put it in the ground. 

He has made a window in it, 

so that he can look through. 

He says, “Baby Bear, please come 

to the winter home which I made. 

I want to watch you while you sleep.” 


w 


[a 
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Week of Oct, 23-27, 1933 


A. WATCHING A BEAR 


(A Comprehension Test) 


There is one word in each sentence which does 
not belong there. | Can you find it and cross it out? 


1. Bears chi go to winter homes. 


2. The bears are fat ee ae now. 
3. The mother bear is looking for a warm 


_at place. 
4. The bears will roll up and go fast 
asleep for the winter woeds. 


5. A man wants to watch a ben ee 
while it sleeps. 


6. He wants to find out if bytes bears 


sleep all winter. 
7. He wants to know if bears eat 


any food epoi in the wintertime. 
8. He wants to know 


when bears los stop sleeping. 
9. He has made a warm winter home 


for childrén a bear. 


10. He has made a-window winter init. —__—- 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ......... 


B. OFF FOR THE SOUTH POLE 


{A Retention and Comprehension Test) 


Draw a ring around the right word. 
1. What did the engines put on the ship? 
puppies kitten 
2. Who is over 70 years old? = 


3. Who will pull sleds? 


kitten men) 
4. 


Who has six toes? 
John Murphy Bear Snowshoes 


Perfect score is 4. My score is yi 
C. WIG WAGS 


(A Retention and Organization Test) 


After each name, write the numbers of the sen- 
tences which tell about it. 


Pal.. RN >. Wig Wags f-G e erie 
1. He took the framing in his mouth. ; 
2. He looked under the chair. 

3. He was very still for awhile. 
4, At last, he found the brush. 
5. He laughed and laughed. 


6. He likes to be clean and to have fun. 
Perfect score is 6. My score is ............ 


D. THINGS TO DO 


(Ability To Follow Directions) 


How many of these things can you do this week? 


_1,.Bind. pictures of many kinds of bears 


and put them on the bulletin board. 

2. Read and tell stories about bears. 

3. Draw large pictures to show how the 
mother bear takes care of baby bears. 


Perfect score is 15. My score is ........... 
Perfect total score is 35, My total score is ........... 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
There are only 5 words in this issue which are not common to four basic vocabulary 
lists. These words ore: shall, West—toes—hrush, triad, 
im ae following Proper names oppear in this issue: John Murphy, Snowshoca—Far 
or azrbon 
Tha following review words appear in this issue: Bonth Pele, angines—barked. 


bike 


Bear South Pole 


UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY AT THE CIRCUS—Elmer Elephant Plays a Trick 


VM GOING fo HELP! HELP! STOP 1; 


STAY HERE 


OA DOLLY” 


/ WAAT 
LMERS LET ME DOWN. SMALL WE 


DO? UNCLE 


SEE, | FILL ny 

| TRUNK WITA 

H TAE WATER- 
NOW THEN- 
STAND BACK 


So You on 


eee aama 
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the Bear left for the South Pole. 

The men are getting the ship ready. 
They are putting many things on it. 
They are working, working, working. 
Engines are helping with the work, too. 
They help put big boxes on the ship. 
They help put coal on it, too. 


before they get to the South Pole. 
Then they will be almost big enough 
to help the men with their work. 
Do you see the sled in the picture? 
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John Murphy is now on the Bear. 
He is going to the South Pole. 
He is over 70 years old, 
yet he can work very hard. 


i ac eee les Bc a 


_ [like to have Pal brush me. 
T like to be clean. 
I like to have fun, too. | 
T was very still for a little while “This big dog lives in the Par North. 
I took the brush in my mouth. TU 

I ran all over the house. over the ice and snow. 
Pal ran after me. The mother dog aR 
He tried to get the brush from my mouth. had some puppies. 

id She had to go to town. 
I said to myself, 
“Now I kim have more fun. The town was far away. 


eee ey The puppies could not walk to town. 
I shall hide the brush behind the door.” 
I did so. Then I barked and barked. They could not run to town. 


I wanted Pal to look for the brush. They were too little. 
At last, he found it. Can you tell how they went? 
He laughed and laughed. Do you think they had fun? 
Then I Jet Pal brush and brush me. One of the puppies is called 
He took all the leaves and iy Lazybones. 
Seon ee ee Do you think that is a good name for him? 
PUGH Wis a aa ee be ean nd the sleek tumble out, 
You like to be clean, don’t you? bate up 
You like to have fun, too.” 


Your little friend, guna men 


will like the in this 


book. You 
by reading 


book 
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OME LITE NEAR AND FAR 


These children live 
in Washington, D. ©. 
They want to help President Roosevelt. 
They want to help the NRA. 


One day, these boys and girls said, 
“Let us have an NRA parade. nir 
Let us dress up for our parade. 
We shall carry flags. na 
We shall walk up and down the streets. 
Many people will see our parade. 
They will want to help the NRA, too.” 


Do you see a bird in the picture? 
It is a big bird that can talk. 
Do you know what kind of bird it is? 


A 


Hf you could bear Polly talk, 
you would hear her say, fi 
“Help the NRA! Help the NRAI?## 


TAI Moog namo 


| SO , 
This is little Millie Wong. 
Millie is five years old. 

Her mother and father came here 
from China, a land far away. 


Millie’s father keeps a store. 
One day, Millie said to her father, 
“The store next door has a picture 


of a big blue bird in the window. 
I wish we had one for our window.” 


Millie sent a letter to Washington. 
She said, “What can we do to get 
an NRA picture for our window?” 


Millie got a letter from Washington. 
It told her what to do. 
She and her father did all these things. 
They were sent a picture 
for their window. - 
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A. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Draw a ring around the right answer. 


1. These children live 

in Washington, D. C. Yes No 
2, They wanted to help the NRA. Yes No 
3. They dressed up 


and had a store. . Yes No 


4, Millie Wong lives in China. Yes No 
3. Millie’s father has a store. Yes No 
6. Millie wanted a Polly 

for her father’s store window. Yes No 
7. Millie sent a flag 


to Washington. Yes No 
8. A letter from Washington 

told Millie what to do. Yes No 
9. She and her father did a few 

of these things. Yes No 


10. They were sent a picture. Yes No 
Perfect score is 10. 


B. NEWS ABOUT GIRLS AND BOYS 


{A Retention and Organization Test) 


Write the number of the question after the 
name or names which answer it. 


My score is ............ 


1. Whose grandfather is King of England? 
2. Who took a long ride on a train? 

3. Whose father is a very great man? 

4, Who lives in Japan? 
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5. Who came to the Chicago Fair? 
6. Who went to a country fair? 
Perfect score is 6, My score is ............ 


C. WIG WAGS 
(Ability To Visualize and To Follow Directions) 

It will be fun to draw a big picture for each 
sentence below. Read Wig Wags’ letter again to 
help you plan what to put in each picture. Put 
the drawings in your notebook. 


1. Pal started to clean up the yard. 

2. Wig Wags jumped into Pal’s basket. 
3. Pal pulled his wagon to the garden. 
4. He put the leaves on some flowers. 


Perfect score is 20. , My score is ............ 


D. LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(Ability To Write an Original Poem) 

Wouldn’t your class like to write an NRA 
rime? Talk about the things you would like to 
tell about the NRA. Then find short poems and 
rimes.* Read them to find out which one you like 
best. Use this rime to help you write a four-line 
rime about the NRA. Write the rime on the lines 
below. You may wish to read the rime to another 


grade. 
Perfect score is 10. My score is _.......... 
Perfect total score is 46. My total score is ............ 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 

There are only $ words in this issue which are not common to four basie rocabus 

igs lista, These words are: parnde—rake—poem, 
ha following proper names appear in this issue: Washington, D. C., Polly, Millio 

Wong, China—Princesa Elizabeth, Princess Margaret Rose, King of England, Italy, 
Bice Marconi, Chicago, Peter, Andrey, Japan, Princess Yori, Princess ‘faka—Rits 

ilow. 

The following review words appear in this issue: President Roosevelt—radios— 
shall, harked. 

My Help the class select a suitablo model for their NRA rime. 


UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY AT THE CIRCUS—The Circus Man Gives Him a Swing 


T-1-C-CAN'T REACH YOU- 
CATCH ME QUICK / 
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He is King of England. - They live in a land far away. 

Princess Elizabeth and Princess These boys have a boat. 
Margaret Rose are at a country fair. They like to go out in their boat. 
They did some work at the fair. Peter takes good care of little Andrey. 


Japan is far away across the sea. 

Princess Yori is two years old. 

Princess Taka is four years old. 

They went away for the summer. 

They took a long ride on a train. 

They are now at home for the winter. 
Mr. Marconi. gave a talk over the radio. Would you like to dress as they do? 


The other day, Pal was in our yard. 
Many leaves were on the ground. 
Pal had a rake. | 
He had a big basket. x 
He started to clean up our yard. 

I said to myself, 

“Now I shall have more fun.” 
I ran to Pal. 
T barked and barked. 


IT rolled over and over. 

I took Pal’s rake in my mouth. 
I pulled and putled that rake. 
I wanted to play and play. 


Pal knows all about dogs. g 
He let me play and play. 
He played with me, too. 
We had such fun in the leaves. 


When we had played all we wanted to, 
Pal raked alll the leaves together. 
He put them into his big basket. 
He put the basket in his wagon. 
He let me sit on top of the leaves. 
Then he pulled lig wagon to the Ea 
T had a fine ride. - 


Do you know what we dia ( 
with those leaves? 
We put them over some flowers, GDh 
so the cold would not hurt them. (#29 


So she made up a little poem. 
She called it “NRA”. 
Rita’s friends liked the poem. 
They said, “Your poem is good enough 
to send to President Roosevelt. 
We are sure he would like to read it.” 


So Rita sent her poem to Washington. 
She got a letter from the President. 
He said that he liked the poem “NRA”. 
Did you ever write a poem? 
Would you like to write a little poem 
about the NRA? 
Please send it to us, for we should like 
to read it, too. 


‘ou have PAT Bem agaia 
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CURRENT EVENTUS 


HELPFUL TNINGS DO DO 


Tf AS 0 Tl H 


NE evening last month, two men stepped 
into an airplane. A pilot took them over 


many towns. They flew and flew. Soon it was 


night. The lights far below looked like wee stars. 
The moon above looked like a big ball of fire. 


A PULLMAN OF 
THE AIR 
These girls are trying 
out the very modern 
berths on the new flying 
sleeper. Do you think 
you would like to sleep 
in an airplane? 


The airplane went on and on through the night. 
The men read"their newspapers by little electric 
lights. They ate sandwiches and drank milk at 
little tables. Then they became sleepy. So they 
undressed, brushed their teeth, and went to bed. 
They slept as they whizzed through the air. 

These men were the first to sleep in an airplane 
sleeper. Men have slept in big dirigibles, such as 
the Macon or the Graf Zeppelin. They have also 
slept sitting in seats in airplanes. But these men 
. were the first to sleep in beds in an airplane. One 
of the men was Major “Eddie” Rickenbacker 
(vik’-en-bahk-ur). He is a great aviator, whe did 
much brave flying during the World War. He 
said it was great fun to undress and lie in a soft 
bed while flying 120 miles an hour through the 
air. The other man was Mr. Strong, a business 
man from Boston. He said he woke up several 
times during the night. He listened to the en- 
gines’ roar, He hoped that the pilot would not 
fall asleep. 
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Travel Becomes Easier and Faster 


The men flew from Atlanta, Georgia, to New 
York. The airplane belonged to the Eastern Air 
Transport. The president of the company said 
that if more people wanted to sleep while they 
flew at night, he would put beds in more of his 
airplanes. 

A New Railplane 

People who are in a hurry travel in airplanes 
today. Trains do not go fast enough for them. 
For this reason, railroads are losing much of their 
business. Automobiles can travel almost as fast 
as trains. 

The railroads are putting faster cars on their 
tracks. One railroad is trying out this new ear. 
It is called a vailplane. It looks a little like an 
airplane and runs on rails. It travels at the speed 
of 90 miles an hour. This is almost like flying 


‘through the air, The railplane is very light in 


weight and has two engines in front. They are 
somewhat like automobile engines. They run 


very quietly and do not make any dirt. The new 
railplane holds 50 persons. It has soft seats. 
One can ride in it for miles without growing tired. 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Oomprebension and Judgment Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer, 
1. The men in the plane read their newspapers 
a by electric lights ...... by the stars 
2. They were the first men to sleep 
pene in dirigibles ...... in an airplane sleeper 
3. Major Rickenbacker liked to go to bed 
tre: in an airplane .....in the Macon 
4, Mr. Strong woke up several times and 
om ate sandwiches and drank milk 
rom listened to the roar of the engines 
. The men flew from Atlanta, Georgia, 
-.... to New York ...... to Boston 
6. Today people who are in a hurry travel 
---- in airplanes ...... on trains 
7. Railroads are losing much of their business 
saad because airplanes have beds 
=. because trains do not go fast enough 
8. One railroad is trying out a railplane 
v= which travels 120 miles an hour 
ee which travels 90 miles an hour 
9. The railplane is light in weight and 


an 


......18 a flying sleeper ...... runs quietly 
10. The new railplane holds 
cure 50 persons ...... 100 persons 


Perfect score is 10. My soore is _........ 


B. DO YOU KNOW? 


(A Comprehension Test) 


Write your answers in a few words after cach of the 
following questions. 


1. In what month does Mr. Bear want to go to 


2. Who made the winter bed into which the bear 

crawled 2 eee Te 
3. Where does he Work? ............c.cscscosececssesserersesneeces 
4. What did he put in the ground to make a win- 
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ter bed for. the Dear? ....---..eessseeesssssnnresasrenessnnsensa 


5. Name three things that he wants to find out 
about the bear’s winter sleep. ...........---------00---- 


Perens rere r ewer sweetener een ees e scan es sae ase ccnnaseseresesnsenscarssessssosesooenens 
were ewer erence ance ness cen e ne accent en ead eee en sen se seeceneneasananesassesersenens 


6. Where have men watched bears in the winter- 
tine before? =... See 


7. What other animal will he study? -...............-----. 
8. On what day will he watch this animal very 
closely ?)°° 3... ee SS 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


C. HOW WELL DO YOU REMEMBER? 


(A Retention Test) 


Can you list five things that you would like to remember 
about the German people without looking back at Unele 


Ben’s letter? 


Perfect score is 5. 


D. THINGS TO DO 


(Ability To Formulate sud To Carry Out Plans) 


How many of these things ean you do to find out about 


travel today? 


1. Plan a bulletin board of pictures and drawings to show 
how trains, automobiles, and airplanes help the people 
of your town. 


2. Find pictures of the new trains, automobiles, and air- 


planes shown at the World’s Fair. 

3. Tell about trips you have taken, 
4. On the bulletin board, keep a list of train words, auto- 
mobile words, and airplane words that you learn, 
Perfect score is 20, 


Perfect total score is 45. 


WILLIE WONDERS—He Starts on a Big Exploration Trip 


UP WE WENT- AIGHER AND 
AIGHER THROUGH THE FOG 


AND CLOUDS = AND DOWA 


BELOW US was THE GREAT 
PACIFIC OCEAM— 
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ON MY BACK-AND JUST TAEA I 
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My score is .......... Je 


My score is ......... con 
My total score is............ 


and Christmas weeks, by American Education 
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A PRINCESS ON HER WAY TO CHURCH 

Princess Elizabeth is sitting in a carriage be- 
' tween her grandmother and grandfather. Her 
grandfather is King of England. He is wearing a 
Scotch cap. The picture was taken in Scotland, 
where the royal family went for a visit. If you 
could see the rest of the picture, you would see 
that horses are pulling the carriage. King George 
and Queen Mary like to ride slowly along the 
pretty country roads. They like to look at the 
birds and hear their pretty songs. They tell the 
little Princess about the birds, and she knows 


their names and songs. Did you ever ride to 
chureh with your grandmother and grandfather? 
Did you go in a carriage? What did you see? 


PEEKING AT A SLEEPING BEAR 


This story has 521 words in it. You should read it in four 
minutes, Your teacher will time you. Then do Test B to 
find how well you understand what you read. 


“Oh me, oh my,” said Mr. Bear as he rubbed 
his sleepy eyes with his big paw. “I have had 
so much to eat. Now ali I want is sleep. Novem- 
ber is here. The days will soon be very cold. It is 
time for me to curl up and take a long nap. I 
know where there is a nice big hole I can crawl 
into. It is filled with dry grass and hay and will 
be a warm bed. No one will find me there, and I 
shall sleep and sleep. Good night, everybody, you 
will not see me again until spring.” 

Off into the hole went the one-year-old black 
bear. But he was wrong in thinking that no one 
would find him. A man has already found him. 
He is Mr. Childs, and he works in one of our big 
western forests. He made the winter bed into 
which the bear crawled. He put a big barrel in 
the ground. He lined it with grass and sweet- 
smelling hay. All that the bear could see was the 
hole through which he crawled. He could not 
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see a glass window which is hidden at the other 
end. Through this, the man has put a kind of lis- 


tening tube, or periscope. He will watch the bear 


as he sleeps and will try to find out some of these 
things— 
Does a young bear sleep soundly all winter? Does he wake 


up from time to time? 
Does a young bear eat anything during the winter? Does 


Window in +—Periscope and 


barrel 


Tunnel leading 
inte barrel, 


} 
A 
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aA 
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he live only upon the fat which is stored up in his body? 
Does he take in air, or breathe, as he does at other times 
of the year? 
Does his heart bent more slowly? Does he ever turn over 
in his sleep? 


Men have watched bears in the wintertime in 
zoos. But Mr. Childs will be the first man to 
watch a wild bear in the woods. He will begin his 
study the middle of November and will end it in 
March. 

Besides the bear, Mr..Childs will also study the 
winter sleep of a ground hog. This animal digs a 
hole in the ground late in the fall. He curls up 
in it and goes to sleep. There is an old saying 
that Mr. Ground Hog wakes up on the second 
day of February. He crawls out to see how the 
weather is. If the sun is out, he sees his shadow. 
Then he goes back to sleep, for he thinks that 
there will be more cold weather. But men who 
study ground hogs in zoos say that this is not 
true. Ground hogs often wake up on warm winter 
days. They go out for a good meal and then go 
back to sleep. 

Mr. Childs will watch very closely a ground hog 
in the woods on February second. He will try 
to find out if he acts any differently on ground- 
hog day. We shall send this My Weekly Reader 
to Mr. Childs. We shall ask Mr. Childs to tell us 
what he finds out about the winter sleep of bears 
and ground hogs. 


HALLOWEEN 
Halloween is here at last, 
Goblins appearing very fast, 
Children run into the house with fright, 
When they see the witches out at night. 


Halloween at last has come; 
The boys at night will have their fun. 
The children go out at night to roam; 
The spooks will chase them right back home. 
Lois Stuewer, age 9 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

When I landed in Berlin, I went at once to the 
German air service office. There I talked to the 
man in charge. We made plans for the work 
which he wants me to do for him. This work will 
take me to many countries and will keep me mov- 
ing very fast. I shall work at the Berlin office the 
rest of this week and then go to Switzerland to 
look up some records. 

I have been in Germany three days, and I like 
it very much. I like the people, for they are jolly 
and know how to have a good time. They take 
time to talk and laugh and listen to good music. 
They surely like to eat. There are little tables on 
the sidewalks, and they are crowded. The Ger- 
mans like to walk, too. I see some now from my 
window starting out with knapsacks strapped to 
their backs. The men have on short trousers, and 
their knees are bare, They have bright feathers 
in their hats and look as if they were off for a 

good time. j 
_ The Germans are great workers. Their country 
is very up-to-date and has the latest things. Here 
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How Germany Cleans Her City Streeis 


is a picture of a street cleaning machine, which 
passed my window early this morning, It sweeps 
the streets clean and scrubs them at the same 
time. It does the work of dozens of men. 

This morning, I went to a post office to mail 
a letter. The whole office was rum by machinery. 
Not a person was there. I needed a stamp for my 
letter. All T had to do was to press a button and 
put in a coin. The machine had in it every kind 
of stamp which is printed in Germany. It worked 
very quickly, and I did not have to wait for a 
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clerk. On my way out, I wanted to make a tele-- 


phone call. By the post office door, I saw a tele- 
phone booth. It opened by itself and I got my 
number very quickly. Then it closed and was 
ready for the next person. 

These are only a few of the interesting things 
which T have seen in Berlin. I wish I had time to 


WHERE I MAILED 
MY LETTER 


Tt was fun to put money 
in this machine and 
watch the stamps for 

my letter come popping 
out, 


tell you about the fine new homes for poor people, 
which the government is building. They are made 
of steel and glass and have every modern thing 
in them. Poor people pay very little to live in 
these houses, only a few dollars each month. I 
wish I had time to tell you about the beautiful 
opera I heard last night. But you must come to 
Berlin some day to see all the wonderful things. 


Much love to you all, Wack Bam, 


PRIZES FOR BEST NOTEBOOKS 


ch 
rizes for the best notebooks. The fete range from $15.00 to 
$i e prizes will be interested 


Covers for My Weekly Reader may be made from pretty 
cloth, wall paper, aie covers may be 
bought from the publishers for ten cents each. 

Directions for sending the notebooks will be given in a 
January issue of My Weekly Reader. 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? 
Dear Wise Owl, 
Please inform me how the stagecoach got 


its name, 
Yours truly, 
Frank Tardy, Miller School, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Dear Frank, 

Your good question kept me up all last night thinking 
and thinking. I shall send you my answer bright and 
early this morning. Coaches were first made in Koes, 
Hungary. They got their name from that town. “Stage” 
was used long ago to mean ‘‘a place of rest on a jour- 
ney’’, Later, when coaches were used, ‘‘stage’? came to 
mean ‘‘the distance between stages, or resting places’’. 
In 1659, the first coach was put on the road between 
London and Coventry. It was called a stagecoach. 

Lots of love to my many curions little friends, 


WISE OWL. 
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Leta! 


BOOK big enough for a giant was opened 
before a great crowd of people in New York. 
Tt is a book which cries out for WORLD PEACE. 
The book is seven and one-half feet high and 
seven and one-half feet wide. (Measure this on 


your schoolroom wall, and you will see that it 
really is a big book.) The book is three and one- 
half feet thick. It weighs two thousand three 
hundred thirty (2,330) pounds. That is nearly as 
much as an automobile weighs. The new Peace 
Book is the biggest book in the world. It is one of 
the most important books, for the world. today 
needs books on peace more than it has ever 
needed them. 


It took a truck to carry the giant book to the 


place at which it was first shown. A band from 
Texas, known as the Cowboy Band, played as it 
went through the streets. Thousands of people 
came to see the Peace Book. They heard many 
important persons speak about peace. One 
speaker said, ‘‘This great book is a roaring, 
thundering cry for peace. It calls out to ali the 
nations of the earth, as through some giant’s 


LL Hide) O 0 


COMMUNITY Mite 
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The World’s Biggest Book Is Opened 


microphone, for WORLD PEACE.” Another 
speaker said, ‘‘Things are taking place in Europe 


-today which may cause war unless something is 


done to stop it.” Mrs. Roosevelt sent this mes- 
sage, ‘‘I am very sorry not to be with you today, 
but always wish success to anything which will 
help the peace of the world.” 

Millions of people will write their names in the 
big book. It will be taken to many parts of our 
country. Then it will be taken across the ocean 
to Switzerland. It will be left there, where men 
from many countries are doing all they can to 
stop wars. 

The world is greatly upset today. The people 
of many countries are talking about war. Some 
countries are fighting others. Many that are not 
fighting are afraid that their country will get 
into war. 

Armistice Day makes us think of the great sor- 
row which war brings to the world. Nineteen 
years ago, the great World War started. Today 
the world is still suffering from that great war. 
Nations spent so much money fighting that they 
are still poor. Millions of men are still sick be- 
eause of the World War. Many of them have 
no arms or legs. Some of them have no minds. 
They must spend their lives in hospitals. 


We Must Work for World Peace 

Since the World War, much has been done to 
stop wars. Men of many countries have met, to- 
gether and promised never to fight again. But 
some of them are forgetting their promise. For 
this reason, it is very important for all of us to 
talk about peace and work hard for peace. The 
giant Peace Book will help. Many, many people 


will see this large book filled with the names of. 


those who do not want war. This will help them 
to know that war is a terrible thing and that what 
the people want is WORLD PEACE. 


A STORY WHICH HAS NO ENDING 

Once upon a time, as most old stories begin, two 
men lived in a woods. One was an old man, and 
the other a young man. They did not fear each 
other, because there were plenty of good things 
in the woods for both. They lived peacefully 
until a third man came. He was a smith, by trade, 
and made things of iron and steel. He needed 
business. So one day, he said to the old man, ‘‘If 
you should have trouble with your neighbor, you 
would have nothing with which to fight. Let me 
make you a gun.” The old man liked that idea. 
He said, “Make me a gun.” i 

The smith made the gun. But before he gave it 
to the old man, he showed it to the young man. 
He said, “Your neighbor, an old man, has asked 
me to make him a gun. If you should have trouble 
with him, he could easily kill you with his gun.” 
The young man said, “Make me a bigger gun 
than his.” 

So the smith made the bigger gun. But he took 
eare to show it to the old man before he gave it 
to the young man. Soon he got orders for still 
bigger and heavier guns. And so the making of 
guns went on. The smith had plenty of business, 
for he made each man want a bigger gun. 
~ ‘The story of the two men and the smith began 
many years ago. But the story is not yet ended. 
Men are still trying to sell guns, or weapons for 
war. They make them in big factories. To get 
business, they send letters to different countries. 
They tell them about big, new guns and. cannons 
which they have made for other countries. Many 
orders for bigger and better guns come, and the 
factories make more money. 

The making of weapons is not ended. The only 
way to end it is to teach men not to fear one an- 
other. Then they will not listen to makers of 
weapons who need business. Countries will not 
fear other countries which are said to be stronger 
than they. Men will live together in peace, and 
the world will be a happy place. 


HOW AIR PRESSURE HELPS AIRPLANES 
Last month, we told you about some young children who 
wanted to know w] a E Eei 


stand 

mg (See My Weekly 
Mee ARR e A iat 

easy ent, which the children did. th ara Cio 

more about the great force of air pressure. 


A girl brought a hard-boiled egg to school. The 
children took off the shell. They placed the egg 
in the mouth of a quart milk bottle and pushed 
the egg in, just a little. It did not go through the 
neck of the bottle. 
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The teacher burned a piece of paper in the 
bottle. Very quickly, while the paper was still 
burning, she placed the egg in the mouth of the 
bottle again. This time, the egg slowly slipped 
through and fell ka-plunk in the bottom of the 
bottle. The children were greatly surprised and 
said, “What made the egg go through? Why 
didn’t it go through before? Did the heat make 
our egg smaller?’’ 

<No,” said the teacher. ‘‘As it burned, the fire 
used part of the air in the bottle. The egg kept new 
air from entering. The air on the outside pushed 
down on the egg so hard that it went through the 
opening. It pressed so evenly, on all sides, that the 
egg did not break.” 

“What does this have to do with airplanes?’ 
said Danny. “Air pushes up and holds the air- 
plane up,” said Bill. “No, it doesn’t, it pushes 
down,” said Bobby. “Air presses on all sides,” 
said Mary. “That’s why it pushed in the sides 
of the tin can in our second experiment,” 

“Fes,” said the teacher. “Air presses on ALL 
sides. It presses especially hard when there is 
no air inside, or when there is a vacuum (vak’- 
u-tm). It pressed so hard upon the bottle in 
which there was no air that it forced the egg 
through the neck. It pressed hard upon the sides, 
too. But it did not exush them, as it did the sides 
of the tin can, because the bottle was made of 
such heavy glass. Air presses hard upon air- 
planes, too. 'The propeller of an airplane spins so 
fast that it pushes away the air in front of the 
airplane. Ji makes a vacuum. This is one of the 
many reasons that fast moving airplanes stay up 
in the air.” 


What are you planning for Book Week? Next 
week, My Weekly Reader will tell you about some 
of the fine things which other schools are doing. 


Before I left Berlin, a friend took me to see 
some of the new houses which have been put up 
for poor people. They are made of steel and 
cement and other things which will not burn. 
They are built around gardens, in which there 
are pretty trees and flowers. The German Gov- 
ernment put up these houses, or apartments. 
Poor families can live in them for as little as two 
dollars a month. 

The first house I went into was painted a pretty 
with a kind of marble, which was easy to keep 
which sunshine was pouring. There were electric 
lights, an electric ice box, and many other things 
to make housework easy. I went up on the roof 


A TEE CAE OETA Às 
renown top heranement There I saw 


for all the families to use. How I wished that 
the poor people of America had such fine homes 
in which to live! 

On my way to France, I stopped off in Hame- 
lin. I did not see the Pied Piper. But I saw the 
October festival, which the people of Hamelin call 
Oktoberfest. This festival has been given for hun- 
dreds of years. It is a kind of thanksgiving for 
the autumn harvest of grapes. 

Many, many people were at the festival. They 
came from far and near to join in the fun, It was 
like a big country fair. I wished that each one of 
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their old peasant dress. Here are two children 
that I saw. The little girl’s skirt was red, and 
her vest was yellow and green. My, but she was 
pretty! The people danced and sang in the 
streets. A pretty girl asked me to dance with 
her. I tried to but could not keep up with her. 
She bowed and turned and clicked her heels to- 
e Troe GATED as CHS arth 


fora N E NO 
ture folio, (See My Weekly Reader for Nov. 11, 
1932.) We want to make the Chinese children 
happy. We want them to know. that we are their 
friends. 

We are making a world friendship border of 
foreign lands for our schoolroom. We are mak- 
ing children of all lands to put on it. 
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A. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
in each blank, write the correct word from the list of 
words piven below. 


1. The new Peace Book is the biggest book in 


CTC eer > 
2. The world today needs -------------------+-+1 on peace. 
3, Thousands of people came to see the book and 
to hear persons speak about -----------------r--1-11------ 7 
4. When millions of names have been written in 
the book, it will be taken to -.......-----....-.--------- 5 
5. Today many people are afraid that their 
country will pet into --..----------s.sserr------+--1---2011r1 132- o 
6. Armistice Day makes us think of the great 
A which war brings to the world. 
7. Nations spent 80 MUCH ~--.--.-------1+1-1r1m1e-11----+------+17= 


fighting that they are still poor. 
8. Millions of men must spend the rest of their 


9. Men of MADY .--.---------------24021 1211-1-22 --247--- have met 
together and promised never to fight again. 

10. It is important for all of us to work hard for 

peace, because some of the countries are for- 

getting their i..-.----------+-1---+-11114101111-1-11-111511-1----42 tte 5 


Switzerland, sorrow, world, countries, books, 


promise, money, war, hospitals, peace 
Perfect score is 10. . My score is... 


B. WHICH IS RIGHT? 
(A Comprehension and Judgment Test} 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 


1. Why did the two men not fear each other? 
— There were enough good things for both. 
— They had big guns. 

2, Why did the smith want to make a gun fo 
the old man? , 
corer The old man needed a gun. 

— The smith wanted to get business. 

3. How did the smith get plenty of business? 
-2 The guns became old. 

— He made each man want a bigger gun. 

4, Why is the story not yet ended? 

— Men are still trying to sell war weapons. 
— The two men and the smith are living. 
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5. What is the only way to end the making of 
weapons for war? 
— We must listen to the makers of weapons, 
— We must teach men not to fear one an- 


other. 
Perfect score is 5. My score is .......... - 


C. YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Write ‘‘Yes’’ after the sentences that are true. 
Write ‘‘No’’ after the sentences that are not true. 


1. In Berlin, Uncle Ben saw some new houses 
which have been put up for poor people. .......... 

2. The new houses are made of wood. ..........- 

3) Poor families can live in the new houses for 
as little as two dollars a month. ............ 

4. Children were playing in the gardens. ............ 

5. The people of France were having their Octo- 
ber festival. ............ dà 

6. This old festival is a kind of thanksgiving for 
the autumn harvest of grapes. ............ 

7. The people wore their old peasant dress. .......... 


8, The people danced and sang on the roof, .......... 
Perfect score is 8. My score is ............ 


D. DICTIONARY WORK—LESSON 1 


AAbllity To Give the Location of the Lottera in the Alphabet) 


The letters of the alphabet can help you in many ways, 
if you know them well. Say the letters below to yourself. 


a,b,c, d,e,£,¢,h,1,j,[,1,m,n,0, p,9,2,5,t,0,¥,W 2,¥ 1% 

1. How many letters are there? ...........--..-..-...------ 
2. Where is the middle of the alphabet? ...............- 
3. Write the letters from a to f ......--.-..- ; 
SLO horer “SIIGLO) D eerren g 

1 0) Faeroe Say the letters that 
you have written in each group many times. — 
Perfect score is 15. My score is ......... 
Perfect total score is 38. My total score is -.......... 


THINGS TO DO 


~ 

Girls and boys can work for world peace, too, You may 
wish to do some of these things: tell others the story which 
has no ending; make peace posters; make friends in other 
lands, (Teachers may get leaflet on peace posters from 
World Peaceways, Inc., 31 Union Square, New. York, N. Y.; 
“The Children’s Morality Code” may be obtained from 
National Capitat Press, Washington, D. C.) 
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HOPE THINGS TO DO 


Vol. XI 
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USSIA is a very big country across the sea. It 

is nearly three times larger than the United 
States, It has many more people than the United 
States. For 16 years, our Government has had very 
little to do with Russia. The United States and 


Building a Real Automobile Is Part of the School 
Day for These Russian Children 


Russia have been like two neighbors who would 
not speak to each other. They have not been very 
good friends. _ 

President Roosevelt thinks that all neighbors 
should be good friends. He thinks that our coun- 
try and Russia should be good friends. So our 
President sent a friendly letter to the people of 
Russia. He said that he would like to talk over 
some things. Then Russia sent us a friendly let- 
ter. Russia also sent a man, Mr. Litvinoff (lit- 
veen’-off), to talk to President Roosevelt. Now 
the two big countries are better friends. 

Long ago, Russia was ruled by a czar. He was 
like a king. He and his nobles were very, very 
rich. They lived in beautiful palaces and spent 
millions of dollars for themselves. The women 


wore fine furs and rode in beautiful carriages. . 
‘The rich ezar and his nobles did very little to help 
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Y Our President Sends Friendly Letter to Russia 


the poor people of Russia. The poor people did 
not like this. So they drove out the czar and his 
nobles and set up a new kind of government. 
Under the new government in Russia, no one 
is very rich and no one is very poor. Everyone 
has the same kind of food, shelter, and clothing. 
The new government took over all of the stores, 
mills, factories, and mines. It owns and runs 


-them and hires the people to work in them. In 


this way, Russia is very different from the United 
States. Russia is building new engines to use on 


| big farms, on the railroads, and in mills. All of 
the people are working, working, working. Even 


women and children are working. 

At first, many people in the United States and 
in other countries did not like the new govern- 
ment in Russia. They did not know how long it 
would last. That is one reason the United States 
had nothing to do with Russia. 

American School Children Send a Book to Russia 


One of the leaders in Russia is Mr. Stalin. He 


made up the name for himself. It means “Man ~ 


of Steel”. Mr. Stalin has a little boy who is 12 
years old. He goes to school No. 25 in Moscow. 
Last month, some American school children sent 
a scrapbook to his grade. They wanted the Rus- 
sian children to know that they were their 
friends. In the scrapbook were pictures, a map 
of Russia, a copy of the sehool newspaper, and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner”. The school chil- 
dren wrapped the book in pretty paper, stamped 
it, and mailed it to Moscow. 

The Russian children liked the scrapbook. 
They liked the map of Russia. They looked at it 
earefully. They found some things on the map 
which they thought were not right. They told the 
American children, and they had fun writing back 
and forth. 

The Russian children are making a scrapbook 
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A. DO YOU KNOW? i : Cc. WHO? 
{A Oomprchension and Retention Test) > Pi {A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Write your answers in a few words after each of the : Put the right name on the line after each question. 
Zooming] questions : 1. Who had his own bookbinding shop in Phila- 
1. How much larger than the United States is ~ à PEOR EES 
z A oee 
p Dp A AA. j 
DERD nist ta Lisa. Mt ph dae 2, Who walked miles to borrow a book?......-.- 


) good friends with Russia ?.d..G.a,@-e... Z. 
3. Who thinks that all neighbors should be good 


' hips? 
friends? wf Aron rI a 


> 
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ze What dif Pr nd to the 
' — people of Russia? Frakan hogledtn SETA SES T NE 
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5. Why did Russia send Mr. Litvinoff to our 


CSTE eer re SSPE 6. Who bought many books which told about 


a s R SR S A farming and gardening? ........-......-ccecresceeesereee 
6 6. Who did very little to help the poor people President Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, George Washington 


Zk Russia daa ne eeessseceeenececeeceteccccecaceencsesvancns Perfect score is 6, My score is ........... 


7. Who owns and runs the stores, mills, and fac- 6i ——————_ 1) 
confit n R 6 OD. AREADINGGAME C 
anne EEEE Skim through Uncle Ben’s letter to find and read: 

8. At first, how did many people in the United 1. Three sentences that describe a compartment. 
States and other countries feel toward the — 2. Two sentences that tell about the dinner 

— tin Russia? served in the dining car. 
PAE SAAS SALE eA SEI cence 1a 3. Two sentences that tell why it is a good plan 
nt ETT to sell meal tickets early in the morning. 
(J 4 One sentence that tells why traveling in 


Who is a great leader in Russia? -..............-...--- France is very high for Americans. 
= jae i - 


9. 
| 10. Why did the American children send a scrap- EE ie ( eh aes 
book to a school in Moscow? uuu- Perfect total score is 44, \—“ My total score is ......... 


= THINGS TO DO 


} 
/ 
Perfect score is 10. My score is n There are so many tnd things to do with books that you 
eannot do them all during Book Week. Perhaps you will 
DN B. A WALL NEWSPAPER want to appoint committees to plan new things for each 
(Ability To Formulate and Carry Out Plana) school month. These ideas may help you. 

Many of the Russian schools and factories have wall L It is great fun to share your favorite book. Have a dis- 
newspapers every week. Perhaps you would like to make play of favorites in whieh each child makes his favorite 
one for your room. Use a piece of wrapping paper ten or book so interesting that the other children will want to 

K twelve feet long. Mark off a space for each child in your read it this year. 
~ class, Each child may write whatever he chooses in his 2, Plan a display of books for each of these: ways of 
own space. Some will tell of school news, sports, city news, travel, foreign countries, fairy tales, poetry. 
or news of our country, Some will draw cartoons or write 3. Ask your librarian for children’s books about Russia. 


poems in their spaces. You may wish to use“bne corner for 


s > i ld be on the lookout for new books 
book reports and jokes. If you like the wall newspaper, 4, One committee shou: pot 
plan to have a new one each week. uv We think you will all want to read “A Norwegian 


Farm”, by Marie Hamsun. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 


Perfeot score is 20, My score is .......... = delphia, $2.) ` 
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to send to America. It will show the American 
children what a Russian school is like. It will tell 
them many things about Russia and the Russian 
people. The scrapbook will help the children of 
the United States and Russia to understand each 
other better, It will help them to be better friends 
and neighbors. 


“The greatness of our Presidents can be told by 
their love of books,” says a well-known writer. 
George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, read many books, He had a very 
time in his library. He had his own bookbinding 
shop in Philadelphia. Many of his fine books were 
bound in calfskin. On them were many pretty de- 
signs made by hand. Books written by Addison 
and Goldsmith were the ones he liked best. What 
writers do you like best? Washington spent much 
money on books. He bought many books which 
told about the history of Virginia, farming, and 
gardening. Many of these books are in museums 
today. 

We all know how much Abraham Lincoln loved 
books. He would walk miles and miles to borrow 
a book. Perhaps he would not have been the great 
man that he was if it had not been for his love of 
books. He says that the room he liked best in the 
White House was his library. While he was Presi- 
dent, it made him very happy to get new books. 
a great collection of old books about ships. He 
has been too busy to read for pleasure since he 
ming, reading rests him most. He hopes some day 
to have time to spend hour after hour in his library. 


Who fe first started Mother Goose times? All the chil- 
dren are waiting to know. Frances 
l Third Grade, Kensington, Maryland, 
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A very old book of Dryden’s poems is on its 
way again to the land of ice and snow. This book 
lost near the North Pole 87 years ago. The book 
was found 40 years ago in an igloo hiding place. 
One of Admiral Peary’s men found it and brought 
it back with him. The book was given to Admiral 
Byrd some time ago, and he is taking it with him 
again this winter. Perhaps no other book has 
traveled so far as this book has. What tales this 
old book could tell if it could speak! What joys 
it has given to men while they were far away in 
the land of ice and snow! 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
Last week, you read about the world’s largest 
book. ae aire 


This is the world’s smallest Bible. Its marae 
pages are about one-half the size of a two-cent 
postage stamp. This tiny Bible was printed in 
Scotland. It now belongs to a man in Chicago, 
where the book is on display. This little Bible is 
worth thousands of dollars. 

There was a large Bible display at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. It showed that the Bible may 
be found in the farthest corners of the earth. A 
large globe of the world showed all the lands in 
which the Bible is used, It is read by Eskimos, 
who live beyond the Arctic Circle. It is read by 
natives of Africa, who live in the most out-of-the- 
way jungles. It will be read this winter by men 
far away at the South Pole. 

The Bible has been printed in 936 Janguages.* 
Tt has heen printed in every language known. 
Last year, twenty-seven million five hundred 
eee (27,500,000) Bibles and Testaments 
printed so many times. It has always been the 
world’s best selling book. 


*This includes many dialects. 
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I am in Paris, France. I came here from Ger- 
very much. Instead of having rows of seats in a 
called compartments. Each compartment has two 
sit on each seat. A door opens on the outside, and 
one on the inside. Before the train starts, a man 
shuts all the outside doors, and they lock. No one 
opens them until the train stops at the next sta- 
tion. Then all the doors open, and the train is 
empty in almost no time. 

I rode in a second-class compartment. I sat 
with a mother and her two children. We became 
very good friends. The oldest child studied Eng- 
lish in sehool and could talk with me. He helped 
me with my French, and I helped him with his 
English. We had lots of fun. He and his little 
sister had very good manners, as most French 
children have. 

Soon after the train started, a man came 
through selling tickets, I wondered what they 
were for. Soon he came to my seat and said, 
‘‘Voulez vous déjeuner a midi?” (Do you want 
dinner at noon?) T said, “Oui, Monsieur. Com- 
bien de frances?” (Yes, Mister. How many francs 
does it cost?) I bought a ticket for 20 francs and 
at noon went to the dining car, There I had a 
very good dinner. T did not have to order from 
a menu, as we do in America, The same dinner 
was served to all. I had five courses, and each 

By selling the meal tickets early in the morn- 
ing, the cook knew how many places to set at the 
tables. In this way, a better meal can be served 
for less money. It seems a better way than our 
way of doing it. To be sure, I had to pay over a 
dollar for my dinner, but that is because dollars 
are not worth so much as they used to be, Three 
years ago when I was in France, I got 30 francs 
for a dollar. Now the dollar is worth about one- 
half that much. This makes the cost of traveling 
here very high for Americans. 

Lots of love to you all, 


For Book Week, we went down town to a big 
public library. The librarian told us about the 
library. We took notes on what we heard and 
saw. We got “Little Lord Fauntleroy” from the 
library. In reading it, we found a word which we 
did not know. Then we learned how to use the 


A EEE EIE I EE tell 
them how we used our library. We are mailing 
you a picture of our show. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Editor, 


We are third grade pupils of London City 
School, London, Kentucky. We want to tell you 
our plans for Book Week. 

‘We are making booklets from colored construc- 
trating Book Week. Inside we are pasting the 
most interesting clippings from My Weekly 
Reader and adding short news stories taken from 
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This is a big turkey farm. 

Many, many turkeys live on this farm. 

There are three thousand turkeys 

on this farm. 

Did you ever hear of so many turkeys? 
Last summer, these turkeys 

were baby turkeys. 

The farmer took good care of then. 

He gave them corn to eat. 

He gave them water to drink. 

He did not let them go out in the rain. 

He did not let them get their feet wet. 

Wet feet are not good for baby turkeys. 
Men on big turkey farms 

know how to raise fine turkeys. 

They have more turkeys this year 

than ever before. 

The turkeys are big and fat now. 

They are ready for Thanksgiving. 


WEEK OF NOVEMBER 20-24, 


This is a very big turkey. 


It is a 48-pound turkey. 
It will be sent to Washington, D. C. 
Then it will be taken to the White House. 
It will be given to President Roosevelt. 
Thanksgiving Day will come. 
The White House cook will cook 
this fine big turkey. 

President Roosevelt will sit down 
to his Thanksgiving dinner. 
Some of his children will be there. 
Some of his grandchildren will be there. 
Mrs. Roosevelt will be there, too. 
The table will be very long. 
President Roosevelt will say, a4 
“What a fine big turkey. 4 
Some friends sent it to us 
for our Thanksgiving dinner, 
They were very kind.” 
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(A Comprehension Test) 
Draw a ring around the right word. 
1. How many turkeys live on the farm? 
these some (three thousand. 2 
2. Who took care of the baby turkeys? 
cook children ( farmer 
3. What did he give them to eat? 
corn? rain friends 
4, What kind of feet are not good for them? 
big fine (wet 
5. a eTe ready tor? 
summer (Thanksgiving > farm 
6. Where was the 48-pound turkey sent? 
White ‘House > Thanksgiving Day 
7, Who will sit down to Thanksgiving 
dinner? 


White House President. Roosevelt 


8. Who will ine fa with him? A 
nanksgiving Mrs. Roosevelt 
9. Who v ii nave dinner with them? 
farmer children nd grandchildren 
10. Who sent the fine big turkey? 
cook (friends ) grandchildren 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ........... 


TO DO 


{Ability To Follow Directions) 
1. See who can write the best riddle about 
Russia. ) 
2. Find pictures for a Thanksgiving Day 


Nyy EPren ne a0 40 


JI i 


C. NEWS FROM RUSSIA 


(Ability To Skim and ‘To Locate Specific Information) 
See who will be the first one to find and read the 
sentence on page 38 which tells: 
1. How large Russia is. 
2. What President Roosevelt sent 
to the people of Russia. 
3. Where our school children sent 
their scrapbook. 
4, How the farmers made the toy animals. 
5. What will help Russia to be great. 
Perfect score is 5. My score is ............ 
D. WIG WAGS 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Follow Birections)} 


Draw a line from the question to the picture 


Y W eh $ i Wig a see in fields? 


3/ hát is made from pumpkins? 
4 What kind of meat will Wig Wags get? 


5 Who will cook the turkeys? 
Perfect, score is 5. My score is ........... 
Perfect total score is 30. My total score is ............ 


MAY YOUR THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY BE JOLLY 
The Editor wishes you a Pree ene holiday with 
turkey, cranberry sauce, and everything 
e will be no issue of My Weekly Reader next week, 


TO THE TEACHER 


Sworda an to 
sai ee nin th Ea GT UE pee EO PG RE 
= foie tay ean proper names appear in this issuer Thanksgiving —Russia— 
' feelers n nenea ams oon Washington, D. C., President 


=en: 
The children who read t the Ohiecago Fair in My Wi Reador 
for Niven ber 10 will be epi io that ta people] pi PH A Eaa to 


Taise enough money 10 Ee intersted the Worid's Fair next sumim 


7o 
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These boys anc 


Roosevelt 
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= ETHER = 
"ow WIG WACS) 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Tomorrow we are going to the farm. 
Pal and his father are going. $ 
They will take me, too. N 
We shall go in the automobile. 


Thanksgiving will soon be here. 
We are going to the farm to get 
some things for Thanksgiving dinner. 
We shail bring home three big turkeys. 
We shall bring apples for apple pie. 
We shall bring pumpkins for pumpkin pie. 
We shall bring home nuts, too. 
We shall have a fine Thanksgiving dinner. 
Pal says I may have some turkey meat 
but no turkey bones. 7 
Pal says that turkey bones ee 
and chicken bones are not good for dogs. 
He says that a little piece of bone 
might stick in my mouth. 
That would not be good for me. 
Do you know why? 


I wish tomorrow would come. 
It is so hard to wait. 


I ibn see a rabbit in the fields. 
That would be so much fun. 
Your little friend, 

Wig WN- 


P. S. 

We shall not have all three 
of the turkeys for our dinner. 
Pal’s mother will cook all of them. ~~ 
Then she will give two of them £ j 
to some poor boys and girls. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE OF NAME 


Eg a EN Bens 
ee EditloniNo it. There will be no change in the papers them- 


These animals live on a farm. 
The dog helps with the farm work. 
He brings in the cows from the field. 
He brings the sheep to the barn. 
He helps the farmer all he can. A 
The farmer calls him Laddie. 


Laddie has a good friend on the iene 
His friend is a turkey. 
The turkey goes where Laddie goes. 
He runs to the fields with Laddie. 
He helps Laddie with his farm work. 
A man took this picture 
of Laddie and the turkey. 
He said, 
“Look this way. Sit very still. 
I want a picture of two good friends. 
I want to show it to the boys and girls.” 


A HAPPY FAMILY 
Tam a little piggie, 
Only three weeks old, 
I sit beside my mother, 
But she never, never scolds, 


The cattle all around so big and tall, 

Are not at all like mother, 

Though she isn’t very small. 

My brothers and my sisters just love 
to play with me, 

So the whole family is very gay, you see. 


By Bernadine C., Grade 2-A, 
Decatur, Tilinois. 
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E4 A Schoolboy Writes to President Roosevelt 


FAMILY in New Jersey will have a very 
happy Thanksgiving. They may not bave 


-much food to eat, but they will give thanks for 


what they have. The mother, father, and children 


“Fhank You!” Say Adam and His Parents As They 
Receive the Government Loan 


Jost their home. But they did not lose it because 


Adam, one of the boys, reads the newspapers. He 
read about our Government lending money so 


that poor families would not lose their homes. 


Without saying anything to his mother or father, 

Adam sent this letter to President Roosevelt: 
“Please sir, President Roosevelt, T feel sorry 

for my mother. She cries every time she comes to 


the supper table because she is afraid we are go- 


ing to lose our home. A man is going to sell our 
house and our furniture. My father is awfully 
worried, Mr. Roosevelt, because he cannot pay 
the mortgage. There are seven in the family, 
counting me. 

“Please, can’t you do something for our fam- 
ily? I am willing to sleep under a tree, but I feel 
sorry for mother, father, sister, and the rest of 


the family. Please help us to do something.” 

Because Adam did not want his mother or 
father to know about his letter, he added this 
at the end: 

“P. S. Please do not write to my parents or 
me. My father and mother were always good 
citizens.” 

President Roosevelt read Adam Schmidt’s let- 
ter. He said, “Our Government has money to 
lend to men like Adam’s father. Let us send him 


some money so that he and his family can stay 


in their home.” 

Soon a man came to see Mr. Schmidt, Adam’s 
father. Mr. Schmidt cannot speak English very 
well, because he came to this country from Ger- 
many. At first, he thought the man had come to 
put him out of his home. Mr. Schmidt did not 
want to see him. But after the man told him that 
he had come to help, he was glad to talk to him. 
Mr, Schmidt told the man that he had work, but 
that he was not being paid very much. After he 
bought food and elothing for his big family, he 
did not have any money to pay on his house. His 
house was going to be sold, His furniture was 
going to be soid, too. He did not know what to do. 


Our Government Helps the Schmidt Family 

The man saw that Mr. Schmidt worked hard 
and tried to take good care of his family. He 
knew that Mr. Schmidt would keep on working 
hard and, in better times, would be able to pay 
back the money. So he sent a letter to Washing- 
ton. Soon he came back and told the Schmidt 
family that their house and furniture would not 
be sold. Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt were so happy 
that they cried, but little Adam smiled and said, 
“Oh, thank you. I knew President Roosevelt and 
the Government* would help us.” 


* This was the first money lent by the State of New Jer- 
sey under the Federal Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
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A. WHO? 
{A Oomprehonsion and Retention Test} 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 
1. Who will have a very happy Thanksgiving? 
...... the Schmidt family in New Jersey 
..... good citizens 
2. Who read about the Government lending 
money to poor families? 
...... Mr, Schmidt ...... Adam Schmidt 
3. Who was worried because he could not pay the 
mortgage on his home? 
...... Mr, Roosevelt ...... Mr. Schmidt 
4. Who sent a letter to President Roosevelt? 
...... Adam Schmidt ...... Adam’s father 
5. Who would be willing to sleep under a tree? 
6. Who wanted to help the Schmidt family stay, 
in their home? 
...... President Roosevelt ...... parents 
7. Who saw that Mr. Schmidt worked hard? 
< ...... President ...... the man who came to help 
8. Who will keep on working hard to pay back 
the money? ...... citizens ...... Mr. Schmidt 
9. Who were so happy that they cried? 
---.-- Mr, and Mrs. Schmidt ...... Adam 
10. Who smiled and said, ‘‘Oh, thank you’’? — 
little Adam Adam’s sister 
My score is meem 


B. MAKING PICTURES 
{Ability To Follow Directions and To Nota Details) 
It will be fun to make large drawings to tell about the 
Thanksgiving parade. 

1, Draw a picture of the parade going down the 
street. Which paragraph will you reread? ...... 
List the things you will show. ..............:sssscssseee 

2. TSS O pian a ho onthacils salts fn hea 
air. Which paragraph will you reread ?............ 
List the things you will show. ........... 


succeaseanas. ssnsasanssnrasaunasn: 


mer Cah Bee A B: TERA By Columbus, Oso aid RA FER A 


ee 
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C. A MATCHING GAME 


(Ability To Select the Mnin Idea in a Paragraph) 

Hach sentence below gives the main idea or thoes for 
one ofthe paragraphs in the story, “The Wild Turkey”. 
Reread the pik pariera paragraph; then find the sentence or or topis 
which mateh te 1 in front of it, Match the o 

a I beg jt andreas erran tot ie) 

...... We must save the few wild turkeys left in 
our country. 

..... Long ago, there were so many wild turkeys 
in New Engiand that they were pests. 

.----- Benjamin Franklin thought that the wild 
turkey should be our national bird. 

...... Many of the first settlers in our country 
lived on wild turkey meat. 

Perfect score is 8. 


(Ability To Select Important Sots a Para 
On another piece of paper, write four zoa questions 
about cranberries to ask your classmates. Be sire to write 
the answers to your questions, too, 
Perfect score is 8. 


Dear Wise Owl, 
| I should like to know what happened to the 
‘py Mayflower. We are studying about Massachu- 
HSE over in the ower, and we wa to know f: 


i) “GRE goat hent to it. Please write and tell us. 
yours, 
pmecretys C. Perry, Andover, Connecticut. 
Dear Wise Owl, 
Who named the ship Mayflower? Your friend, Lyla 


Lyla, 

Mayflower was not named for the spring Mayflower, 
ate arbutus, that grows in our country. But it was | 
| named for the hawthorn which blooms all over England 

in the month of May and is called the Mayflower by the 


oe peuniry people. We know this from old records 


go to see t 
belt avefeaidli to) have tbeantnart ef the} iui 


ast mater ae Po ey 


ae 
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1tHANKSGIVING PARADE 

wach year on Thanksgiving Day, the children 
ot New York see a funny parade. They see great 
giants made of rubber walk down the street. 
These rubber men are almost as tall as some of 
the buildings. Behind them, walk big pink pigs, 
orange monkeys, green elephants, and many 
other funny looking animals. All these are made 
of rubber. They are blown up like balloons and 
filled with gas. They are filled with a gas called 
helinm. Helium does not burn, as many other 
gases do. For this reason, it is safe to use. It is 
much lighter than air. For this reason, the rubber 
animals stand up straight. They would go up in 
the air if their feet were not heavy. Their feet 
are filled with water, which is held in by safety 
valves. 

These rubber animals were designed by Mr. 
Tony Sarg. Most children know Tony Sarg, be- 
cause he makes such fine marionettes and gives 
funny shows. Not a Teng ago, Tony, Sarg went to 


Akron, Ohio, where his rubber animals are made 
each year. They are made in the Zeppelin balloon 
room. The workmen laughed and laughed as they 
put these animals together. One man said, 
“Think of me rubber animals instead of 
Zeppelins.” “Yes, said Tony Sarg, ‘‘but these 
are toy Zeppelins, and you are paid a great deal 
for making them.” 

A big store in New York City pays for these 
rubber animals. They cost hundreds and hun- 
dreds of dollars. They remind people of this big 
store, or advertise it. On Thanksgiving morning, 
all the animals march down the streets of New 
York. They walk miles and miles, while a band 
plays. Many, many children follow the parade. 
They go to a big square where the water is let 
out of the rubber animals’ feet. Then all the 
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animals rise up in the air, and away they go! The 
wind blows them to the farthest parts of the big, 
big city. Some of them have been blown far over 
the ocean. They were picked up by sailors and 
sent back to the store. Those who find the rubber 
animals are given prizes of money. Some of the 
animals ean be used the next year. 

To know that gas is lighter than air, blow some 
soap bubbles. These bubbles fall to the floor be- 
cause they are filled with air, or breath. Now 
hold the stem of the bubble pipe on a gas jet and 
fill some soap bubbles with gas. (Open a window 


` before you do this.) These bubbles rise to the 


ceiling because they are filled with gas, which is 
lighter than air. 


(The children will be delighted with this simple experi- 
ment, and it will lead to an Kaie irent discussion of bal- 
loons, Z s, and diri aw arn ail dren against 
trying experiment of the 


we = 
THE WILD TURKEY 

In 1622, Captain John Smith wrote a letter say- 
ing that there were ‘‘great flocks of wild turkeys” 
in New England. So many turkeys lived in the 
woods that they were a great problem to the In- 
dians. They ate the corn which the Indians tried 
to raise. Indians thought of wild turkeys as pests. 

Many of the first settlers, who came to this 
country, would have starved if it had not been 
for the wild turkeys. They shot the turkeys and 
roasted them in their open fireplaces. Roast tur- 
key kept many Pilgrim families alive. 

So many wild turkeys have been killed that not 
many are left in our country. They, like the 
heath hen and passenger pigeon, will be found 
no more unless something is done to save them. 
Parks should be made for wild turkeys, and hunt- 
ers should not be allowed to kill them. 

Benjamin Franklin once said that the wild 
turkey, instead of the bald eagle, should be our 
national bird. He was very proud of the Ameri- 
can turkey. He saw many of these fine birds 
whenever he went for a walk in the woods, He 
liked their pretty shining feathers and their 
proud way of walking. He would be sorry to 
know that so few wild turkeys are left in our 
country today. 

pare Editor gher meee a pleasant T ngiholday pith 
Se a 


Pe OE ORNAME 
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This morning, I was in a French store and 
could not help buying something. Can you guess 
what it was? No, I am sure you cannot. I bought 
a beautiful French goll, Never before have I seen 
such p 


The Arch of Triumph Looks As If It Were the Hub of a Big Wheel 


Paris. They have such pretty faces and such fine 
clothes that I like to look and look at them. I 
could not keep from buying the one I saw this 
morning. She had on a pretty French bonnet 
and a tailor-made coat. In her arms, was a French 
poodle dog. I am going to give the doll to a little 
Jame girl named Marie. I see Marie in her chair 
every morning as I walk through the park. I am 
sure she will take good care of the French doll 
and her poodle. 

I work every day in the office at the airport. 
Yesterday we had a great surprise. Colonel and 
Mrs. Lindbergh came to fly one of the new French 
planes. It was six and one-half years ago that 
Colonel Lindbergh landed on the same field, after 
his first flight across the ocean. He showed Mrs. 
Lindbergh a tablet which marked the spot where 
he landed. He saw for the first time the monu- 
ment which the French people put up at the air- 
` port in honor of his flight. The French people 
love Colonel Lindbergh very much. 

I like Paris very, very much, and T like the 
French people. I should like to stay here longer, 
but day after tomorrow, I must be on my way to 
Italy. 

Lots of love to you all, 
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CRANBERRY SAUCE FOR THANKSGIVING 
Tf all the cranberries raised in Massachusetts 
were made into a giant pie, it would be big enough 
to serve all the people in our country. More cran- 
berries are raised in Massachusetts than in any 
other place in the world. Last year, four hundred 
thousand barrels of cranberries were shipped from 
Massachusetts to all parts of the world. 

Many men and women go to Massachusetts in 
October to pick cranberries. If you should drive 
by the lowland near the sea, you would see hun- 
dreds of cranberry pickers. Not long ago, these 
pickers thought they were not being paid enough 
for their work. They stopped work, or called a 
pike For awhile, it looked as if there would be 

o bright red cranberries in the markets at 
A Co But the strike has been 
settled, and the cranberry pickers are at work. 

Cranberries grow on evergreen vines in low 
swampy lands. They grow wild in many places. 
In other places, men raise them’ and take care of 
the vines. They cover the vines with water in the 
wintertime. In the spring, they drain off the 
water and the vines grow fast. In the summer, 
little white berries grow on the vines. These 
berries turn red in the fall. 

The early settlers found cranberries growing 
in the swamps when they came to Massachusetts. 
They called these berries ‘‘crane-berries’’. They 
thought that the stems of the berries were shaped 
like the neck of a big wading bird called a crane. 
At first, the early settlers did not know that the 
red berries were good to eat. Then someone re- 
membered having seen such berries growing in the 
lowlands of England. It was not many years be- 
fore pretty ‘‘crane-berry’’ tarts were made for 
Areata children. 

BARGAIN No. 30 
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N eight-year-old girl sat down at a big grand 
piano, Her feet were hardly long enough to 
reach the pedals. Her hands were hardly big 
enough to reach over many of the keys. She 
began to play in a big concert hall crowded with 


people. She played a hard piece of music written 
by a German named Bach. First she played his 
Prelude in E major. The people sat very still. 
When she finished, they clapped and clapped 
their hands. Friends whispered to one another, 
‘This child is a wonder! We never dreamed she 
could play so well!” 
The little girl was Ruth Slenezynski. She was 
born in California eight years ago. She began 
playing the piano when she was three years 
old. Her father taught her to play. He is her 
teacher today, and he is proud of his little giri. 
Ruth played many beautiful pieces of music 
at her first concert in New York. After each 
piece, she smiled sweetly, made a ladylike curtsy, 
and walked off the stage. The people clapped 
hard as Ruth, in her little white dress and white 
socks and slippers, went behind the big black 
curtain. They clapped until she came back and 
played more. Many little girls and boys listened 


They asked MS many gaa Ruth talked 
with them in her childlike way. One man asked 
her if she liked dolls, ‘‘¥és,’’ she said, “but not 
so well as my piano. They are stiff and cannot 
talk.” Another man asked her if she ever played 
with other children. “Oh, yes, my best friend 
is Virginia, and she lives on 87th Street. She is a 
fine dancer.” “Do you like to dance??? said the 
man. “No, I’m too clumsy,” said Ruth. When 
asked what she wanted to do most, she said, “I 


want to be the best piano player in the world.” 


Of for Europe To Play Before Kings and Queens 

Ruth has given concerts in other lands. She 
has crossed the ocean many times. This picture 
was taken last summer on a big ship. Ruth 
played before kings and queens. They all said 
that they had never heard a child play so well. 

Ruth will give some concerts in this country 
fo make enough money to go back to Paris to 
study music. There she will study hard. She 
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A, CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


{A Comprehension and Retention ‘Test) 


In each blank, write the correct word from the list of 
words given below. 


1. Ruth Slenczynski is 
2. Ruth plays the fel 
3. She played ........................ Prelude in E major, 
AH erttathersis pers rc ccereeeer tre semeeeaseese 
5. Ruth played many beautiful pieces at her first 
COSTE EI eprrenrerrrrmrrerecrocercttts) prereset 
GC. ceccccsceteeeseeeeseeereresneeeeseeee. MeN talked with Ruth. 
7. Ruth has given concerts in other ................0008 
8. Ruth will go back to ...........----cecsseceroseeensseneessee 
to study music. 
9. She will not give any more concerts until 
shepis Wesco ener rsacsesererasest 
10: Her oie ec eeeccecesseseseessereerereeeeeeee GOUS DOG want 
to spoil her. 
newspaper, Paris, eight, father, teacher, piano, 
older, New York, Bach’s, lands 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ._..... 


B. HOW WELL DO YOU REMEMBER? 
(A Retention Test) 


Can you list five things that you would like to remember 
about Margaret Heifetz without looking back at the story? 


Oana nena ewe neenences neon enn ccecencan seceseswereccesecsosouas seonnarsccccascoveses 


Poeererenrer rrr trrresttieir tlt th Tee tir iie iit Sr rer eter iterec ret irony 


Gh oor peeencienr oe proren EE arruo 


enero Wie 
C. MATCHING GAME 


(A Retention and Organization Test} 
Make one X before the phrases which tell about Monte- 
video. Make two XX’s before the things the persons will 
talk about at the seventh Pan-American Conference. 
...... on the east coast of South America 
..... the problems of the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere s 
keeping peace in the Western Hemisphere 


The Cook Spilled |5 
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..... near the mouth of a large river 
...... better ways of trading with one another 
..... one of the best built cities of South America 
..... faster boats and faster ways of sending mes- 
sages from one country to another 
Perfect score is 7. My soore is ............ 
D. NEW WORDS FOR OLD 
(Vocabulary Development) 
After each word in List 1, write the number of the group 
of words in List 2 whieh means the same, 
List 1 List 2, 
Concent a 1. one-half of a sphere 
or | 
CEO? com 2, deep track worn\by a,wheel 
clumsy ...... 8. a bridge which can be 
conduct ...... lifted up and let down 
4, a program of music 
en iene O 
6. a publie eating place 
7. a deep ditch 
8. a bow 
9. shore, land along sea 
10. to lead or direct 
My soore is... 


E. A DICTIONARY GAME—LESSON 2 


{Ability To Give the Location of Letters in the Alphabet) 
The letters in the alphabet have neighbors. What letter 
comes before j?............ after j?............ Between what two 
letters is jf. If you know each letter’s neighbor, 


Perfect score is 16. 


you can play this game fast. The alphabet given below will 
help you. 


a,b,0,d,6,f,¢,h,1,j,1,1,m,11,0,),4,7,8,1,0,V,W, 
1. Between what two letters is m? JecN. d? 8.6... 
$81 ee o ee eee | q E 
2. See how fast ange eu neighbors for 


each of the fo. Genel when your leader 
asks for them: f,h,s,q,u,1,1,k,w,0,g,J. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 
Perfect total score is 42. My total score is ............ 
“You say Mr. Jones will not eat any meat! Is he a 


vegetarian?” 
“Yes, he won’t even let his children eat animal crackers.” 


week in September to June, except Thanksgi and Obristmas weeks. American Education 
Y. Entered as second-el qlajna at Post O 


Columbus, Ohio, 25, 1928. 


cription, 75c a year, Special rates for school cl 


older. Her father does not want to spoil her. He 
; says she will have plenty of time to play when 
she is older. Then she can play still better. 
Ruth’s mother and little sisters are now in Paris. 
One sister is six, and the other is five. They 
play the piano, too. The sisters have fun play- 
ing musie together. Their mother and father 
Jove music, and the family have many good times 
together. Often they give family concerts early 
‘in the evening at home. 

A YOUNG MUSIC LOVER IN RUSSIA 
This is Margaret Heifetz. She is nine years 
old. ib Gia Fs CEE EEA EEE 


Margaret aie the idee She gives 
concerts in Russia. But she likes best of all to 
lead a big Russian orchestra. She stands up in 
front of 200 men and keeps time for them. She 
conducts the Soviet Orchestra twice each year. 

Margaret still plays with dolls. She has 20 of 
them and loves them all. After her last con- 
cert, Margaret said, “I am nine years old. When 
I was six, my father began to teach me scales. 
Then I learned the piano, but I like conducting 
much better, for there aren’t any orchestra lead- 
hands when I conduct, as they do when I play.” 


_ A PEACE MEETING IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Fast boats, airplanes, and trains have brought 
many important persons to a meeting in South 
America. Men and women have come from many 
countries in North America and South America. 
They are meeting to talk over the problems of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. Twenty- 
one republics have sent persons to the meeting. 
Tt is the seventh Pan-American Conference. 
The meeting is being held in Montevideo (m6n- 
+é-vid’-é-6). That is a big city on the east coast 
of South America. It is near the mouth of a 
large river. Look on your maps and see if you 


can find Montevideo. It is very beautiful, and one 


of the best built cities in South America. 

The people at the meeting will talk about keep- 
i peace dhe mester Po thoiit mond; They 
will try to find a way to stop the which 
is now going on in certain parts of | Amer- 
ica. They will talk about better ways of trading 
with one another. They will also talk about hav- 
ing faster trains and boats and faster ways of 
sending messages from one country to another. 
This will help the countries to be better friends 
and neighbors. The meeting will be a fine thing 
for the western part of the world. Watch your 
newspapers and learn more about what is going 
on at this great meeting in South America. 

Many people who play music (musicians) are 
out of work. They try hard to find work, but they 
cannot find it. The radio, electric pianos, and 
phonographs have taken their places. These peo- 
ple need help this winter. Many of them need 
money for food, shelter, and clothing. 

Musicians who have work are helping those 
who have no work. They give concerts and give 
the money which they make to their friends who 
need it. 


Mr. Damrosch is a great musician. Many of 
you have listened to his Friday morning concerts 
on the radio. You can tell by his voice that he is 
a very kind man. Mr. Damrosch is giving many 
concerts this winter for the poor. He is giving 
them in a big hall called Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. This hall holds thousands of 
will be glad to pay to hear Mr. Damrosch play. 
Mr. Damrosch will be glad to share the money 
with musicians who are out of work. 


I flew from the Paris airport to Rome. It was 
a very pretty trip. Through France, we followed 
ariver. Down below, along the banks of the river, 
T could see old castles in which French kings lived 
Jong ago. Most of the castles had moats around 
them and drawbridges. They had high walls and 
lookout towers. I thought of the castles T made 
in the sand when I was a boy. Once we flew so 
Jow over a tower that we frightened away many 
doves which lived in it. T thought, “How much 
better to have doves in these towers today, than 
the soldiers and guns that were in them long 
ago.” 

When we landed in Rome, Italian men ran out 
to help us. They talked so fast that I could not 
understand a word. I wish I could understand 
Italian, for it is such a pretty sounding language. 
Yes, I know three words) “Non parlo Italiano.” 
That means, “I do not speak Italian.” I am go- 
ing to study hard and learn more, though. 

This noon, I had lunch in a restaurant in the 
old part of Rome. As I walked through a narrow 
street, I thought of the Romans who lived here 
long ago. There were ruts in the old street which 
were made long ago by chariot wheels. A friend 
took me inside one of the old Roman houses. It 
was built around an open courtyard. In the cen- 
ter was an old sundial, by which the Romans told 
the time. Thè walls of the house had faded'red 
paint on them. Some still had old Reman pictures 
of warriors painted on them. In one part, I saw a 
stone on which they used to grind their grain. I 
also saw stone ovens, in which bread was baked. 

I walked on down the street and came to some 
stores. In front of one, I saw long thin white 
‘ribbons’? hanging from poles. I was told that 
they were macaroni, which was put out to dry. 
The wind blew the long strips of soft macaroni 
and made them ripple in a pretty way. It looked 
like the white fringe from a rich giant’s robe. I 
said to my friend, “Is the macaroni clean after it 
dries in the street?” “Oh, yes,” he said, “but 
anyway, we must eat a peck of dirt in our life- 
time,” 

This evening, I am going to walk to the 
Colosseum to see it by moonlight. I shall think of 
the gladiators who were killed there long ago. 

Much love to you all, 


The boy in the center of the picture is Freckles 
Ray. One day, he said, “Many fine men are out 
of work. They have no money to buy food for 
their families. T shall give a play and charge each 
one who comes to see it, not money, but a can of 
food. Then I shall give the food to families who 


e r I Gabe Soi Many 
children came to his play. They each gave a can 
of food, rather than a ticket. Everyone had such 
a good time that Freckles gave other plays, Tt is 
said that Freckles has earned one million (1,000,- 
000) cans of food for the poor. 


Shwe eo (Little, Brown, and Co., Bos- 


. When he was 
he had 


live. He missed his old friends 
friends 


ig 
very much, but he soon made with the three girls 


ree like to read about Peik’s first visit to a movie, 
his first visit to a museum, and about the many other in- 
teresting things that happenėd fto to him. 


aesa Leonard, Bay Head, New Jersey. | 


Electri transcribed”? means that real musicians 
| are not at the broadcasting station singing or playing. 
The music is ‘‘canned’’ or comes from an electric piano, 
| phonograph pear or some other electric instrument, 
Lots of love to my many curious little friends, 
WISE 
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AR out in the ocean, men are planning to build 
landing fields which will float on the water. 
Then airplanes flying across the sea will have a 
place to stop. They will land on the big floating 
decks, rest, get gasoline and oil, and then go on 


A New Landing Field for the Atlantic Ocean 


across the oceau. These landing fields, or sea- 
dromes as they are called, will make ocean flying 
much safer. They will bring countries closer to- 
gether and make them better friends. 

Men have talked about building seadvomes for 
many years. But not until now have they had 
enough money to do it. Our Government has de- 
cided to help these men. It will use one and one- 
half million dollars ($1,500,000) to build a part of 
a seadrome. This will give work to many men. 

Only one section, or one-fourth, of a seadrome 
will be built at first. This will be put on the ocean 
and carefully tried out. If it seems all right, and 
if it can be used, the rest of the seadrome will be 
built. A whole seadrome will cost about six mil- 
lion dollars ($6,000,000). Men hope to put a chain 
of five seadromes across the Atlantic Ocean. 
They will be anchored about 600 miles apart. 
Then it will be only a hop, skip, and a jump across 
the ocean. 

The seadromes, if they are built, will be used 


W First Link in Chain of Ocean Landing Fields 


by all nations. All airplanes will be charged a 
certain amount to land on the seadromes, and this 
will help to pay for them. By stopping at the sea- 
dromes, ocean-going airplanes will not have to 
carry such great loads of gasoline. When Wiley 
Post flew across the ocean last summer, he car- 
ried 640 gallons of gasoline. But when airplanes 
can stop at seadromes for fuel, they will not need 
to carry so much gasoline. Smaller gasoline tanks 
will give them more space for passengers and 
mail, and they will make more money on each 


ocean flight. 


What Will the Seadromes Be Like? 


A seadrome will look like the big floor, or deck, 
of a large ship floating on the water. It will be 
about 1,225 feet long and 300 feet wide. That is 
about the size of an eight-acre field. Ask your 
teacher to help you find out how much larger this 
is than your school grounds. The seadrome will 
have two decks. The upper one will be the land- - 
ing deck, upon which airplanes will come down. 
This will be built 100 feet above the top of the 
water, and no waves will reach it. Below this 
will be a second deck. Here will be a hotel, in 
which passengers ean rest and eat and talk to 
their friends at home. There will also be hangars, 
repair shops, a radio and telephone station, a 
weather station, and a boat station. Fast boats 
will go out from the seadrome to help airplanes 
which are in trouble. A big derrick will lift 
crippled airplanes up to the seadrome, How good 
these landing fields will look to aviators who are 
in trouble! 


Will Seadromes Be Needed in Years To Come? 


Some men think that landing fields on the 
ocean are not needed. They say that new air- 
planes will be made which can easily fly 3,000 
iniles without stopping. Their engines will be 
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made so that they will not use so much gasoline. 
These men say, ‘‘Give us one-tenth of the thirty 
_ million dollars which the five seadromes will cost. 
Then we shall put on a regular airplane service 
between Europe and America. Our airplanes will 
make the trip much faster than those which need 
to stop at seadromes.’? 

But our Government knows that many air- 
planes are lost each year on the sea. It thinks it 
is wise to try out a seadrome. It may save many 
lives, besides giving work to many, many men 
who need it. 


CARING FOR OUR FAVORITE TREE 


What shall be our national tree? Last Janu- 

ary, a club* asked the people of our country to 
vote for a national tree. Many, many votes have 
come in. More than one hundred thousand 
(100,000) persons have sent in their votes. More 
than one-half of all these votes are for the elm 
tree. 
The American elm is a very beautiful tree. It 
grows very tall, and its limbs branch out in a 
very pretty way. A child once said, “T can always 
tell an elm tree, no matter how far away I am. 
Its branches look to me like a big spray of water 
going up into the sky.” 


The Eim Is a Beautiful Tree 


Many persons think that the elm is our prettiest 
shade tree. Many of our cities have planted elm 
trees along the streets to make them pretty. The 
elm is a clean tree, and it grows rather fast. It is 
strong and Hives for many years. Its wood is very 
strong and tough, yet very fine. Elm wood is 
used in making boats and wooden wheels. The 


*The National Life Conservation Society. If your elass 
wants information about voting and material for a pro 
gram, send a letter together with nine cents te cover post- 
age to Mrs. Charles C. Marshall, 2239 Tiebout Ave, New 
York City. Your vote must be sent before January 1, 1934. 
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elm grows in most of our States. For these rea- 
sons, many persons think the elm should be our 
national tree. Mere 
Many of Gur Elms Are Dying 

Did you ever walk through a woods and see 
tall trees which were dead? Many of these are 
chestnut trees. They were killed by a sickness 
which spread through many States. This sick- 
ness was called chestnut blight. Blight means 
anything which stops growth. Most of the fine 
big chestnut trees in our eastern States have been 
killed by this blight. i 

Another tree blight has started in our country. 
It is killing our beautiful elm trees. It is called 
the Dutch elm disease. Men think it came in some 
logs which were shipped from Holand to our 
country. Tree men are trying very hard to find 
out how to stop this disease. Already it has killed 
many elm trees in our eastern States. Our Gov- 
ernment will spend thousands of dollars to stop it. 


OUR GOVERNMENT WORKS HARD FOR US 


Our Government does many things to help the 
people. Some of us do not know much about our 
Government. We think of it as something far, far 
away. But we should think of it as something 
very close to us. We are a part of it. It helps us 
in almost everything we do. Today it is as busy 
as the ‘‘old woman who lived in a shoe”. Instead 
of “so many children’’, our Government has “so 
many problems that it doesn’t know what to do”. 
Never before has Washington, D. ©., been such a 
busy place as it is today. 

President Roosevelt has everyone working very 
hard. He and his helpers are doing many things 
to make this winter a better one than last winter. 
You have read how they are finding work for 
many, many men by building new schools, post 
offices, roads, and many other things which are 
needed. Our Government is buying food to feed 
hungry people in all parts of our country. It is 
helping the farmer, too. It is helping him to get 
higher prices for his crops, telling him what crops 
to plant and what not to plant. It is telling him 
how to take care of his crops. When sickness, or 
a blight, comes, the Government helps fight it. 

A man in Washington said last month, “IE our 
Government should stop its work in fighting plant 
disease and bugs, we would starve to death in ten 
years or less.” Almost every year, a new bug or 
plant disease sweeps like wild fire across our 
country. The farmers would lose many of their 
crops if help did not come from the Government. 


Tino afte through rain and fog, but never 
before have I ridden through such high banks of 
snow. The little Swiss mountain train can hardly 
Soi a Mit eC an 


I finished my work at the airport in Rome and 
had to come to Switzerland. What a change this 
is from sunny Italy! The snow is 12 feet deep 
here in many places. And tonight it is snowing 
again. No wonder, the Swiss people build their 
houses as they do. On my way here, I saw many 
little houses perched on the sides of mountains. 
They were almost buried with snow. Blue smoke 
curled from the chimneys. I was wishing that I 
could go inside one of the houses. I soon got my 
wish, for before long, the train was stuck in the 
snow. While the men cleared away the snow from 
the track, I walked up to the house. I climbed a 
ladder, knocked at the door, and asked if I could 
buy a glass of goat’s milk. Sure enough, the 
woman had it, and she asked me to come inside. 

The family lived in the upper part of the house, 
or in the second and third stories, far above the 


ground. Mae ER rie eee yee 
family can reach the upper floors by climbing an 
outside ladder. Inthe center of the house was a 
wood-burning stove. Near it were big feather 
beds, which looked very comfortable. On them 
were big feather puffs to keep out the cold. 

I could hear goats and chickens in the lower 
part of the house, which was nearly buried under 
the snow. The farmer could go to them by climb- 
ing down an inside ladder. I thought how much 
better that is than walking through deep snow to 
an outside barn. Many Swiss people keep goats 
instead of cows. Goats are easily fed, for they 
will eat almost anything.. Goat’s milk is easily 
digested. It is different from cow’s milk. The fat 
or cream does not separate and come to the top 
as it dees in cow’s milk. That is because the fat 
globules are so very tiny that they do not sepa- 
rate from the milk. The milk was good, and 
I enjoyed it. It tasted a little bit stronger than 
cow’s milk. 

As I walked away from the house, I looked up 
at the roof. It was very pointed so that the snow 
would fall off. The roof stuck out and covered the 
upstairs porch. This is where the Swiss family 
spends its summer evenings. The mother and 
father and children sing, or yodel, and play musi- 
cal instruments as they look far out over the 
beautiful mountains. 

After a week’s work in Geneva, I shall have a 
short holiday. I am planning to go to a little 
mountain village for some winter sports. I wish 
you could go with me to play in the deep snow. 

Much love to you all, 


. NO CHANGE Now 
nex? spring any change Fini harberiagg n 
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A. YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension Fest} 

Write “Yes” after the sentences that are true. 
Write “No” after the sentences that are not true. 
1. Men are planning to build landing fields far 

out in the ocean. 
2. Ocean landing are called seadromes. Sj 
3. Our Government has. decided to use one and 
one-half million dollars to build a part of a 
4. Men hope to put a chain of five seadromes 
across Europe. 42gedi. 
5. All airplanes will pay to land on the sea- 


dromes. 
6. Tei CEE Cn at the seadromes will 


need to carry greater loads of gasoline. a2. 


7. A seadrome will be about the size of an eight- 
acre field. Agee 

8. The second deck of the seadrome will be the 
landing deck. -aA 

9. These landing fi yilllook: good jtojaviators 
who are in trouble. 41.4. <7 — 

10. Our Government thinks that seadromes are a 


waste of money. £72]. 
My soore is | 


Perfect score is 10, 
EB. DO YOU KNOW? 
(A Comprehension and Retention Test} 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 


1, Name four reasons why many persons think 
the elm should be our national tree. ................ 


errssnasesasreaanasssasnsta: 


easasanngpanannganas ae . OSCE 


versare tenneneren: bstenooesesooecuangarertannusno0assa 


2., Tinm Kany A e de aai 


our eastern States? -........cccsscsscccsescsceeceseescereneneee 
3. How do men think the Dutch elm disease was 


Perfect score is 6. 
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C. A READING GAME 


{Ability To Skim To Find Important Points) 


Skim through the story about our Government to find 
four things it is doing to help us. 


1. PC ee rn Pere rire et 9 eee ee eesesoenantoceseoooanar 
2. FOS a see temo memes enwe ene en amet eT TEES DEAT EEE SRb be bmw enesenonesmasesasananeaseeeaee 


3. Sherer ce cease mene e evens ne saas an anonn smear en eee Tete dand te een eens be seressenseacene 


4, Oo er i ne ann 


Choose someone who had a perfect list to nee) a copy 
pA jiita the bul bulletin board. Then do No. 1 under ‘Things 


Perfect score is 4. J My score is ............ 
(Ability To Visualize) 


Reread Unele Ben’s letter to find the word picture) hich 
you like best, See what an interesting drawing you can 
a artit Make a list of the things you will aroma 

g. 


tetnrressnttttutkiveedenesesasesacsesentettneutttonsacnsannsrete 


Sesbabemasonzzsnorqrararan “SeunngttttsävúseanurazanarensenavsenseasanasssssosenussunnrnyutS =. 


Have a class exhibit of the drawings, Then put your 
drawing in your notebook. 


Perfect score is 10, 


My total score is ....... = 


THINGS TO DO 
See what interesting bulletin boards the committees in 
charge can plan for the next two weeks, These ideas may 
you. 
1. d pietures to show how our Government helps us. 
See the list yon made for Exercise C 
2, Plan a Christmas bulletin board TA shows Christmas 
toys and customs of other lands. 


‘“‘Sperli the Clockmaker’’, by Daisy Neumann (The Mae- 
millan Co, N. Y., $2). 
In the mountains of Germany, there lived a clockmaker. 
et “ihe very hard) THN cuckoo moere meag H 
ad finished many ¢ he strapped. 
e mountain to a town in the Black For- 


PREETI Hen ce HAN 


because he asked eat EE and’ Ae 
tide good jatories, eee are neta wrcreneled 
e clockmaker because fine cel 


ere ares and iis 


This is the door of the White House. 


Do you see the two Christmas trees? 
These are the White House 

Christmas trees. 

Do you see the policeman by the door? 
[ta is oe Gis dine VLt Tatati pei tenn, 
E 


What do you think Santa will bring him? 
to have a happy Christmas. 
» 


TOOT AMO 


Oa on 
of our country happy. 

Mrs. Roosevelt gives a party for poor 
children each year at Christmas time. 
She is in a store buying toys for them. 


Tee will the piy ahi om ho Gms ) 
There will be silver snow. 

There will be sticks of candy, too. 

The children will sing around the tree. 


A, CHRISTMAS AT WHITE HOUSE 


(A Comprehension Test) 


There is one word in each sentence which does 
not belong there. Gan you find it and crosa it out? 


1. President Roosevelt and his family 


. The White House 
of the President and his toys family. 

. There is a Christmas train tree inside 
the White House, too. 

. Our President wants us all to have a 
happy Christmas coystry. 

b Ser 


. She gives a Christmas at for Sopta 
Claus poor children each year. 
. She is in a store buying toys tr 
. She will have a Christmas tree 
0. The children will sing seeds around 
the Christmas tree. 
Perfect score is 10. 
B. MAKING OTHERS HAPPY 


(Ability To Comprehend and To aana Directions) 


Tokllakplecefofkpaporkinio Then 
draw a picture to eee on below. 


1. What is Santa putting in the stockings? 

2. What does the hospital have for the 
sick children every Christmas? 

3. Makareta p ire Airs making? 


75c a year. 
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C. WIG WAGS 


(A Gomprehension and Retention Test) 
Draw a ring around the right answer. 

1. Is Wig Wags going to the 
farm? Wes) No 
2. Is Spunk going, too? Wes No 
3. Will Wig Wags take skates? Yes aD 
4, Is there a lake on the farm? es) No 
5. Will Pal have many toys? Yes (No) 
Perfect score is 5. 


D. CHRISTMAS TREE TO TRIM 


(Ability fo Follow Directions) 


iV ould vouyltice to, briemtg 
to ee 


the tre 
colors. See what a pretty tree you can 


| 


Christmas tree 
the git tld about in 


Perfect total score is 29. My total score is .........- 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


TIET leis san 


My score is a 


d 


— ee J 
This is a hospital room in a big town. 
Many sick children are in the hospital. 
Many of these children have no homes. 


He wants boys and girls to be happy 
at Christmas time, too. 


re 


— 


He is hanging gifts on a Christmas tree. 
Can you guess what he is putting 


She wants to help her father make the 

people of our country happy at Christmas. 
Mrs. Dall is sewing. 

Do you know what they are making? 


Every Christmas there is 
a big Christmas tree in the hospital. 
Kind friends send toys and new clothes 
for all the sick children. : 


All of these men cannot be Santa Claus. 
There is only one real Santa, you know. 
They will go from house to house. 


. They will ask for just a little money. 


, many Christmas dinners for the-poor. 
o 
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We are going to the farm for Christmas. 


My, but we shall have fun! 

Some friends are going with us. 
Our friends are a mother, a father, 
a boy, a girl, and their dog Spunk. 


Spunk is the dog E told you about before. 


Our friends have had a hard time. 
The father has not had any work. 

Now he has work making a new road. 
ae Sha go forthe tamin to cats 
on the day before Christmas. J 

T shali ride with Spunk. 

The children will take their sleds. 
They will take their skates, too 
There is a little lake on our farm. 
Oh, won’t we have fun if there is ice? 


We shall have fun in the house, too. 
The mothers will cook a big turkey. 
The fathers will build a big fire. 


T shall help them. 

Pal’s mother and father have gifts 
for the boys and girls. 
They have a new coat for each one. 
They have new shoes. Ba 


They have new books for them to read. 


TE amory TR wall] a dit Tiel 


many new toys this Christmas. 
We shall help our friends, instead.” 
I wagged my tail and barked. 
F think Pal is right, don’t you? 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 


Hn Gao arn eae 
They will think 

of their families and their friends. 
Some of their friends will talk to them. 
They will say, 

“Merry Christmas to you. 

We are thinking about you and wish 
you were with us for Christmas. 

May you have a happy Christmas 
where you are.” 

Admiral Byrd and his men will þe 
They will wish them a Merry Christmas. 
from so far away? 

They will talk over the radio. 


The Editor wishes you a Merry Christmas and a 
gomenback to school 


h of 
mA There ype poy and fle Weekly Reader next 


Admiral Byrd’s ship is getting closer 


` and closer to the South Pole. 

For many days, it has been going 

through water 

The winds have been very, very high. 

The days have been very, very cold. 
Summer is now coming to the land 

near tne South Pole. 

The ice is breaking up in the sea. 

This is the only time of year 

that ships ean go through this ice. 

many high “hills” of ice in the sea. 


They break off from the rest of the ice | 


of three airplanes inside the ship. == 
on the outside, or deck, of the ship. 

He wanted it to be ready, 

so that he could start off at once. 

The wings were on the airplane. $ 

In place of wheels, there were floats, 

so that it could rest on the water 

or soft snow. 

Admiral Byrd and some of his men 
will get into the airplane. 

Then away they will go Bå 
Admiral Byrd may find new lands 
and new seas near the South Pole. 

No one knows what he may find. 

As you know, no one has been 

over all the land near the South Pole. 
What do you think Admiral Byrd will see? 
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ASU ate Ss Se E 


Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh flew In the South, the Lindberghs saw aes 
in their airplane over many countries. monkeys high up in the trees. Uy 
They flew over many seas. They had long, long tails. . 
They flew over the Far North. They heard the noise of the engines. ' 
They flew over the South. The monkeys saw the big airplane coming. 
They saw many animals in the cold lands They ran and ran from the noise. : 
and in the warm lands. They went from tree to tree. 

They saw many big white bears They may have thought that the airplane 
in the Far North. was a new kind of big bird. 


The Lindberghs saw Eskimos As the Lindberghs flew over warm __ 
and reindeer in the Far North. countries, they saw big snakes in trees. “ss 
The Eskimos in the picture have on They saw snake farms, too. l 
warm coats, caps, and high shoes. Many snakes live in warm countries. 
These things are made of fur. They like to sleep in the warm sun. 


Miey omy Une Maum very Wenn. Colonel Lindbergh did not hurt 
The reindeer have long horns. any of the animals which he saw. 

Their horns drop off in the summer. He is kind to all animals. 

Then they grow back again in the fall. He does not like to use a gun. 


Week of Jan. 1-5, 1984 _ 


Dear Boys and Girls, 
We had a fine Christmas. 
T hope you did, too. 
May 1934 be a happy New Year for you! 


Tt has been very cold here. 
Yesterday it snowed and snowed. 
When Pal came home from school, 
he took out his sled. 
We went over to a hill near our house. 
Pal pulled the sled up to the top 
of the big hill. 
Tran after him and barked and barked. 
I knew we were going to have a good time. 


When we got to the top of the hill, 
Pal sat down on his sled. RS 
He left a little place for me <# 
to sit behind him. 
Away we went down the hill. 


The sled went faster and faster. 
I could not hold on. 
I rolled off the sled. 
T rolled over and over in the snow. 
Pal stopped his sled and pulled me 
out of the snow. 
He laughed and laughed. 
Then we got on the sled again. 
This time, Pal let me sit in front. 
He held me by my collar. 
Away we went again down the big hill. 
I did not fall off this time. 


Pal and I played on that hill 
until almost dark. 
We had so much fun. 
We were ready for a good supper 
when we got home. 
My, but we did sleep well that night! 
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Does it ever snow in your town? 
Have you a sled? 


-Have you a big hill? 


Your little friend, 


re! Ray 


“VAN ER ANA pam 


Kea) 

a. 
These are new babies. 

They came on New Year’s Day. 

They are in a hospital for babies. 

Each new baby has its own bed. 

The kind ladies in white caps oe 

take good care of the New Year babies. 


A SNOW HOUSE 

We read about Eskimos. One day, we 
read how to make a snow house. We said, 
“Let us make a snow house.” 

One night, it snowed. It snowed and 
snowed and snowed. It snowed all night. 
It snowed all the next day. It snowed all 
the next night, too. 

The next morning, we made a snow 
house. We had to work very hard. The 
girls brought blocks of snow. The boys put 
the blocks together to make the wails. 

We are glad our houses are not made of 
snow. itis very hard to make a snow house. 

Second Grade, Columbus, Montana. 
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A. ADMIRAL BYRD'S SHIP 


(A Oomprehension Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 
1. Admiral Byrd’s ship is getting closer 
...... t0 the South Pole ...... to the North 
2. The water is filled with big cakes 
.....- called decks j 
3. The winds have been 
...... very high ...... over new lands 
4, Summer is now coming to the land 
...... hear the South Pole ...... by the sea 
5. This is the only time of year 
that ships can go over the ice 
See that ships can go through the ice 
6. Admiral Byrd’s men saw many 


7. The big airplane was carried 
on the deck inside the ship 
8. Admiral Byrd can start off at once 
on the icebergs ...... in the airplane 
9. The airplane has floats, so that it can 
rest on the water ...... rest on land 
10. Admiral Byrd may find new lands and 
..... NEW SEAS ...... icebergs in the sea 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ..! 1. AY, 


| Week of Jan. 1-5, 1984 
C. ANIMALS LINDBERGHS SAW 


(A Retention ond Organization Todt) 


LAE oo Sen iS Coeds CEE a) 
word which answers 


Far North... mec ee SOON: oc. 
1, Where Gillie ae E 
big white bears? 

2. Where did they see monkeys? 

3. Where did they see reindeer? 

4. Where did they see Eskimos? 

5. Where did they see big snakes? / 
Perfect score is 5, My scors|in = on 


D. A WORD GAME 


(A Vocabulary Test) 


Draw a ring around the word that tells about 
the picture. 


reindeer 
cold rolled 
(snake ) countries ran 
snowed ( collar’ ready 
Perfect score is 4. My score is... 
Perfect total score is 23. My total score is ............ 
1 a a E 
over which the Lindberghs flew. Put the 


map on the bulletin 
2. which the Lindverghs saw o 
which e Lindberghs 


picture 


TR Seager ec 


(COLONEL AND MRS, LINDBERGH brought 
back many new things from their trip 
through many countries. In every land, crowds 
gathered about the great flyers and wanted to do 
something for them. White people, black, red, 
and yellow people brought gifts to their beloved 
“Tindy”. Many of these gifts will be put into the 

This museum is already bursting with gifts, It 
was opened in 1927, a few months after Lindy's 
famous flight across the Atlantic. He was the 
first person to fly alone across the ocean. The 
whole world rejoiced when it heard the wonder- 
ful news. People in all lands wanted to do some- 
thing for the brave young mau. Many of them 


sent him gifts, So many gifts came that the Lind- - 


bergh home could not hold them. Colonel Lind- 
bergh asked that they be put into a museum, 
where everyone could enjoy them. Saint Louis, 
the city which helped him make the flight, was 
glad to give the west wing of the Jefferson Me- 
morial building for such a museum. 
What You Would See in the Museum 

If ycu should go into the museum, you would 
see the suit of clothes and helmet which Colonel 
Lindbergh wore on his famous flight, You would 
see hundreds of medals and pictures of him. Keys 
to cities in all parts of the world were sent to him. 
When people want to honor a person very much, 
they give him a key to their city. This means that 
he is welcome to come into the city at any time. 
There is a whole case of big gold, silver, copper, 
bronze, and jeweled keys to cities. One city sent 
Colonel Lindbergh a bronze statue. Boston sent 
him the statue of an Indian sitting upon a horse. 

A troop of Boy Scouts sent Colonel Lindbergh 
an Indian war bonnet. Some friends from Panama 
sent him a finely woven hat. It is in a box made 
to look like a globe of the world and opens at the 
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Equator. Some Alaskan friends sent him a cane. 
. The handle of this cane is an eagle’s claw holding 
a lump of gold quartz. It would take many 
pages to tell about all the gifts which were sent 
to Colonel Lindbergh. There is almost everything 
from gold collar buttons to arge chests of iver 


cases of letters and telegrams from all pařts of 
the world. There is a scroll signed by 100,000 
school children. There are many scrapbooks and 
albums made by boys and girls who love the brave 
aviator and waut to be like him. 

Each year, Colonel Lindbergh receives more 
gifts from those who love him. He has asked 
people not to send him gifts, but they do it just 
the same. After each flight, more gifts are sent to 
him. Perhaps no other person has had so many 
gifts given to him in such a short time. Surely 
no other living person has such a museum as has 
Obarles A, Lindbergh. Think of the museums 
which you have visited. Are they filled with 
things which belong to a living person? 


LINDBERGHS FOLLOW WATERWAYS. 


Since very early times, men have traveled 
along rivers and other waterways. The men who 
first came to America traveled up and down 
Trivers in small boats. In later years, ways of 
travel were improved. There was less travel on 
rivers. Instead, we learned to go across the coun- 
try in fast automobiles and airplanes. 

Now we are getting back again to the rivers, 
not in boats, but in airplanes. Since Colonel Lind- 
bergh returned from his long trip, there has been 
more talk about travel along rivers and seas. 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh followed waterways 
in their many ftights across countries. They flew 
in a Lockheed seaplane. It had pontoons, or 
floats, instead of wheels. The Lindberghs knew 
that it was much safer to fly near water upon 
which they could come down at any time. They 
are very good flyers and do everything they can 
for safety. 

Men who make airplanes think that seaplanes 
will be used more and more for safe travel in the 
air. Our Government plans to give men work by 
building better landing fields in about 2,000 of our 
cities, It will spend ten million dollars ($10,000,- 
000) doing this. Should not some of this money 
be spent in makin ding places for seaplanes? 


ers 


Many of our big cities are built near lakes, rivers, 
or seas. It would not cost much to set aside a 
certain part of this water for seaplane bases. 
Lights should be put up for night landing and big 
barges should be built for anchoring seaplanes. 
Tf such seaplane bases were built near big 
cities, flights between them would be greatly 
shortened. For instance, let us take the flight 
from New York to Philadelphia. Today it takes 
almost an hour to reach the New York airport 
which is in Newark, New Jersey. The same thing 
is true in Philadelphia. One must go to the land- 
ing field in Camden, New Jersey. It takes about 
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one-half hour to go from there to the center of 


Philadelphia. Seaplane bases could be built 
within a mile or two of these big cities. The same 


` thing is true in many other cities, What about 


the town in which you live? Where is your near- 
est water for a seaplane base? 
A GREAT MAN’S BIRTHDAY 

Many blind children will celebrate January 4. 
It is the birthday of Louis Braille (bral), the man 
who found a way for blind people to read. His 
way of reading is known as the Braille system. 

Did you ever see a book printed for the blind? 
Its pages are thick and covered with raised dots. 
Blind persons run their fingers over these dots 
and read by feeling. We say that books printed in 
this way are printed in Braille. Because of this 
way of printing, the blind read many books. 

Louis Braille was born 125 years ago in France. 
His father made harness and saddles for horses. 
Little Louis liked to watch his father work. One 
day when Louis was three years old, he climbed 
upon his father’s workbench. He picked up a 
long pointed awl and thought that he, too, would 
make some harness. But the long awl slipped. 
through Louis’ little fingers. It struck his eye 
and put it out, Before long, Louis lost the sight 
of his other eye, too. Everything before him was 
dark and Louis knew that he was blind. 

When Louis Braille was ten years old, he had 
no mother or father. He went to a school for the 
blind in Paris. There he worked hard and learned 
many things. Even though he could not see, he 
became a great musician, He played the organ 
before great crowds in Paris. But he was not 
happy doing only this. He wanted to do some- 
thing more. He wanted to help others who were 
blind. So he became a teacher of blind children, 

At that time, not many blind people could read. 
There was a way for them to read, but it was 
very, very hard to learn. Louis Braille worked 
and worked until he found a new way for the 
blind to read. This was his system of raised dots, 
It was named for him. Now all spea 
countries use the same Braille system. 'The same 
books can be read by the blind in England, Amer- 
ica, Australia, and other countries in which Eng- 
lish is spoken. 

Books printed in Braille cost much money. 
Men and women are trying to find a way to print 
these books for less money. They want blind 
people to have many books in their homes. Then 
their long dark days will be happier and more 
interesting. 


I am in Russia. I flew to Moscow (the capital 
of Soviet Russia) to talk to the government about 
selling it some airplane parts. I am seeing many 
interesting things while I am in this country. 

It is very, very cold here, This morning, it was 
20 degrees below zero. It was so cold that I 
nearly froze my face. I went to a store and 


bought a round fur cap such as Russian men 
wear. I wish you could see me in it, I look funny 
but it keeps me warm. The snow is very deep 
here. Snow shovels work day and night to keep 


the streets and walks clear. Many people ride in | 


sleighs. But they are not dressed in rich furs, as 
they used to be. Most people are wearing their 
old clothes and seem glad to have them. Many 
children look as if they did not drink enough milk. 

And I feel hungry, too. The meals here are 
very poor. I am tired of eating black bread and 
beans and fish, But food is very expensive here, 
for the American dollar is down. I do not get 
_ bought some eggs and they cost me one dollar a 
dozen. White bread costs fifty cents a loaf. Good 
shoes cost fifteen dollars a pair and even then 
they are hard to find. I hope my shoes do not 
wear out while I am in this country! 

This morning, I spent several hours in an office 
in the Kremlin. The Kremlin is a large place with 
walls all about it. Inside the walls are many 
buildings. In the old days when Russia was ruled 
by a czar, the ezar lived in his palace inside the 
Kremlin. He lived in great splendor and had hun- 
dreds of servants to wait upon him. The czar and 


tis grand dukes were so rich that one writer says, 
‘Tf you turned a grand duke upside down, great 
heaps of gold would fall from his pockets.” The 
palace was so rich that the walls were covered 
with gold and fine silk. Now the palace is used 


_ by the people as a museum. | 


The people of Russia drove out their czar 16 
years ago. They did this because they thought 
that he did not do enough for poor people. They 
set up a new government. Later they planned to 
do certain things to make their country better in 
five years. They called their plan the Five-Year 
Plan. They are now building many engines to 
do the work on farms and in factories and mills. 
They are building railroads, airplanes, and ships. 
Everyone in Russia is working as hard as he can. 
Even small children work. They go to school part 
of the day and work the rest of the day. They do 
not have much time to play. They work and 
work, for they want Russia, which is the largest 
country in the world, to be the finest country. 

Tomorrow I am going to visit a Russian school. 
I shall tell you about that in my next letter, 

Lots of love to you all, 


- Unc Ban 


Many blind people like to take long walks, or 
hikes, into the country. But it has been hard for 
them to do this. Someone has had to go with 
them to lead the way. Dogs have often been 
trained to walk ahead of blind people and help 
them ‘‘see”’ the way. 

Maps are now made in Braille for the blind. 
They were first made in England, where people 
like to walk very much. A blind hiker runs his 
fingers over the Braille map and knows where- 


go. These new maps give great pleasure to the ~ a 


blind and make life much more interesting for 
them, 
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A. DO YOU KNOW? 


{A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. What did Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh bring 
back with them? .............0...... 

. Why did Colonel Lindbergh ask that the gifts 
be put into a museum? .................... ee eeemresest 


woes smeccconesevesecone 


. What city gave the west wing of the Jefferson 

Memorial building for a museum? ............. ctr 

. What does it mean when a person is given a 

key to the city? same one ccs 

. Name four gifts you would see in the museum. 

ere TEETETTIIN 

3. Name one thing the children sent to Colonel 

HART corer ery 

. Name one way in which Colonel Lindbergh’s 
museum is not like other museums. ..... 


pe one wee 0 one Os Canes CPEB OCS d SETHE ES ESESE OES ESN ONS Rod SUH bEESSEORSESASRSESSS 


Perfect score is 10. 


My score is -s.e 


B. WHAT HAPPENED FIRST? 


{4 Retention and Organization Test) 


These sentences are out of order. Put them in the correet 
order. The third sentence ue pbaned first in the life of Louis 
Braille, Write 1 on the bl in front of it, Write 2, 3, 4, 
etc, where they belong. 


When Louis Braille was ten years old, he had 
, no father or mother. 
He found a new way for the blind to read. 
Louis Braille was born 125 years ago, 
.. When Louis was three years old, he struck 
eve with an awl and put it out. 
© ‘me a teacher of blind children. 
15 lost the sight of his other eye, too. 
He went to a school for the blind. 
Perfect score is T. 
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C. A READING GAME 


(Ability To Skim) 


In the story, ‘‘Lindberghs Follow Waterways”, find and 
read one sentence that tells you: 


1-"What the Lindberghs followed in many of 
their flights. 

2. Why the Lindberghs wanted to fly near water. 

3. What two things are needed to make a base 
for seaplanes. 

4. Why seaplane bases should be built near big 
cities. 

Perfect score is 20. 


{A Comprehension Test) 


Write Yes" after the sentences that are true. 
Write ‘‘No’’ after the sentences that are not true. 


1. Moscow is the capital of Soviet Russia. -...... 

2. The winters in Russia are very cold. ...... 

3. Most of the Russian people are dressed in 
rich furs. ...... 

4, Food in Russia is very expensive for Ameri- 
CANS. ...... 

5. Now grand dukes live in the palace. 

6. ae Russians drove out their czar 16 years 


nasasa 


ait people thought the czar did too little for 


8, Everyone in Russia is working as hard as he 
ean. ...... 
9. Russian children go to school all day as you 
do. ...... 
10. Russia is a small country. ...... 
Perfect score is 10. 
Parfect ere score nis 47. 


My score is m 
My total Score is ............ 


Dear Wise oni 


| Please tell me if there are any polar bears | 
SE at the South Pole. Our class wants to know. | 


Dorothy Gorden, Littlefield Eas 
Littlefield, Texas. 
| Dear Doro 


N lar do not live at the South Tt is g0 | 
TA can live there. WISE OWE, 
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Vol. XI 


(NNE of President Roosevelt’s good friends in 

Georgia is a school-teacher. Her name is 
Miss Martha Berry. She is known all over our 
country, because she has done so much for poor 
mountain children. While President and Mrs. 


Miss Berry Tells the President About Her Mountain School 


Roosevelt were at Warm Springs, they had a 
pleasant talk with Miss Berry. They talked and 
talked about her fine school in the mountains. 
Miss Martha Berry was one of the first persons 
to feel sorry for the lonely children in our south- 
ern mountains. She was born in the South, in the 
State of Georgia. Thirty-five years ago, Miss 
Berry was a young girl. One Sunday afternoon, 
she walked to a log cabin on her father’s farm. 
The name of the farm was Possum Trot. It was 
named for the funny animals, called opossums, 
that live in the mountains. Miss Berry went into 
the cabin and began playing an old parlor organ. 
After she had played awhile, she looked up and 
saw three children standing in the doorway. She 
asked them to come in. She played and sang for 
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them all afternoon. She told them Bible stories, 
and they had a very happy time. The next Sun- 
day, the children aime back again, bringing some 
friends with them. None of the children could 
read or write. They had never heard any Bible 
stories. They lived miles away from any school- 
house and had never been to school. Miss Martha 
Berry started a Sunday School for these children. 


They called her “Sunday Lady of Possum Trot’’.. 


Miss Berry knew that the mountain people 
needed a school. They needed to be taught to 


a read and to write. They needed to be taught to 


eat the right kinds of food. They did not know 
how to run their farms in the best way. They 
lived miles and miles back in the mountains. 
Some of them had never been in a town. Some of 
them had never seen a train, an automobile, or a 
schoolhouse. 

A Famous School Is Started 

So Miss Berry started a school for the boys 
and girls, This was not a school like yours. The 
mountaiz; children stayed at her schoo! all week. 
They brought big bags of food with them. Then 
they did not have to ask their fathers for money 
to hve at the school. More and more children 
came to the mountain school. They worked hard 
and were very happy. Soon Miss Berry needed 
more schoolrooms. She asked some of her rich 
friends for money. They were glad to help, and 
the school grew and grew. 

Today the Berry School is very big. One thou- 
sand pupils, big and small, come to the school 
every year. They learn to eat other things besides 
salt pork and corn bread. They know that to be 
well and strong, they must eat green vegetables 
and fruit and drink fresh milk. They learn new 
ways of farming. Tiley raise their own flax and 
weave fine linen. They raise all kinds of fruit and 
grain. They have a big bakery and a mill which 


Ta 
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A, CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


{A Qomprehension and Retention Test) 


In each blank, write the correct word from the list of 
words given below. 


1. AR aT years ago, Miss Berry started a 
-paun OA ACER AA Pe ree eerie itr rrr) for 
the mountain children. 


ELL A, Ad ewok these children could read. 
3. Miss Berry — a school for them. 
4, The mountain children ..---....--r-r-------2-11-1+---1--2--210 
at her school all week. 
De ML OGAY) reo-cscceeceee ee thousand pupils come to the 
Berry School. . 
6. They learn 10 Sa E the right foods. 
T. They learn new ways Of -......-------.---..-c-seeseseoes o 
8. They have a mill and a þig .......2-.....---.----.-.2.---+ : 
9. They have an automobile ................ PORS 5 
10. When the pupils go back to the mountains, 
the Ve others fo read and write. 


stayed, farming, teach, Sunday School, bakery, 
none, one, repair shop, eat, started 


Perfect score is 10. 


B. A MATCHING GAME 


(A Retention and Organization Test} 


My score is. 


Make one X before the sentences that tell what the 


Russian children are taught to do, Make two XX’s before 
the sentences that tell why Uncle Ben felt sorry for the 
children. 


pass The children work on real farms. 

— They work in shops and learn to run engines. 

— The children work so hard. 

=. They learn how cities should be run. 

— They do not have many fairy tales to read. 

— They did not seem like happy children. 

corey They learn how to be well and strong. 

— They seemed like little grown-ups with great 
loads to earry. 

— They teach grown-ups to be good citizens. 

IND The children have so little time to play. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 
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C. WRITING SENTENCES 


{Ability To Do Independent Thinking) 


Can yon write five sentences telling how you try to be a 
good citizen! 


Perfect score is 5. 
D. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Draw a line under the right answer. 


1. One can go around the world in 
18 days 20 days 50 days 
2. At Atlanta, Georgia, the traveler changes 
to a Pullman of the air a flying boat 
3. A flying boat takes him from Florida to 
Spain France South America 
4. The Graf Zeppelin takes him across the 
South Atlantie Pacific Far Hast 
5. He goes from France to the Far East in a 
N steamer trimotor plane Zeppelin- ea 
Gy A fast steamer can cross the Pacific € Ocean 
in I8 days 24 days 11 days 
Perfect score is 6. 
Perfect total score is 31. 


My score is ......... D 
My total score is .......-.--- 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Would you like to compare the Berry School and the 
Russian schools with your school? Fold a large piece 
of paper into three columns. Call the first column 
My School, the second The Berry School, the third The 
Russian Schools. Skim through the front page story 
and Unele Ben's letter to find the important points to 
write in the second and third columns. Then fill in the 
first column. 

2. Find pictures of cities, harbors, rivers, etc., which have 
been taken from an airplane. Put the pictures im your 
notebook. 


3. Get maps of air lines and time-tables of the different 


airways for the bulletin board. 
4, Trace the trip around the world on a globe. 


5, Tell your classmates about a new stamp that you hare 
seen. 


WILLIE 
WONDERS 
WITH 
ADMIRAL 
BYRD 


He Captures a 
Tame Cow 
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grinds grain into flour. They have an automobile 
repair shop and a shoe shop. They have built 
many of their school buildings from the hard 
stone of the mountains. They learn to read and 
write and work with figures. When they go back 
to their mountain homes, they teach their mothers 
and fathers and aunts and uncles fo read and 
write. The mountain people have learned many 
fine things and are much happier because of the 
work of Miss Martha Berry. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 50 DAYS 

Would you like to ride around the world in an 
airplane? You need not be a Wiley Post or a 
Charles A. Lindbergh to do this. Anyone can do 
it now. A travel company (Thomas Cook and 
Son) put up new signs in their offices last month. 
The signs say that a new regular air tour around 
the world has been started. New time-tables were 
put out, too. These show how one can go around 
the world in 50 days. He may get on the airplane 
in California, fiy to Texas, then to Atlanta, 
Georgia, where he changes to oné of the new Pull- 
mans of the air. He sleeps comfortably in this 
and reaches Miami, Florida, on the fourth day. 
Then he gets into one of the big 20-passenrs= fy- 
ing boats of the Pan American Airways and 
speeds to South America. On the“Jith day, he 
gets into the Graf Zeppelin and makes the big 
hop across the South Atlantic. He gets off in 
Spain and takes an airplane for France. On the 
18th day, he takes a high speed trimotor plane 
for the Far East and after ten days arrives in 
Hongkong, China. 

Fifteen days are spent in the air, travelizig at 
the rate of 100 miles an hour. There are 24 night 
stop-overs. There is a stop-over in Hongkong, 
China, waiting for a fast steamer. Only one part 
of the trip around the world is not made by air. 
That is the long trip across the Pacific Ocean, 
which takes 18 days by the fastest steamer. 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? 
Dear Wise Owl, 
Of what use are whiskers to a cat? 
iia Yours truly, 
dyis Robert John Ulmer, Verona, North Dakota. 


Dear Robert John, 
ONL If pussy did not have whiskers, she could 

not feel things very well. She has from 25 to 
30 long hairs set in four rows near her eyes and nose, 
These are connected to very sensitive nerves and are 
true feelers. If you do not believe that, do this sometime 
when your cat is asleep. Touch her ears or paws once 
very gently. She is not likely to wake up. Then touch 
her whiskers, She will wake up at once, because she 
feels the slightest thing that tonches her whiskers. 
Lots of love to my curious little friends, WISE OWL. 
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A SNOW SHOVEL AT WORK 
This new snow shovel is being used on the 
streets of New York. It has an endless chain of 
buckets on a belt. A motor turns this belt round 
and round, and the buckets pick up the snow. 


The Snow Shovel Comes to the Rescue 


The snow falls down a chute and then into a 
truck. The truck dumps the snow into a river or 


the ocean, and it is carried away hv the water. ———— 


The streets of big -¢itits are so crowded that 
snow must not be left along their sides. It must 
be hauled away. A heavy snowfall costs New 
York City thousands of dollars. 

This snow shovel does the work of ten men. 
New York City has many snow shovels like this 
one. Many poor men used to get work in the 
wintertime shoveling snow from the streets. Now 
many of these men watch machines do much of 
that work. The men want to work, but many of 
them cannot find anything to do. They stand in 
bread lines all day Jong waiting for free food. But 
each day, these bread lines grow shorter. Many 
men are getting work under the NRA. Many 
more will soon be put to work building for our 
Government. 


STAMP NEWS 

Lovers of good music will want to get the new 
stamps which have been printed in Germany. 
They are in honor of Wilhelm Richard Wagner, a 
great musician who lived in Germany one hun- 
dred years ago. There are nine of these beautiful 
new stamps. Each stamp has a picture of a scene 
from one of Wagner’s most loved operas. The 
3-pf. (a pfennig is a German penny) stamp has a 
picture of Tannhäuser playing a lyre. The others 
show scenes from the Flying Dutchman, Rhein- 
gold, Meistersinger, Walkiire, Siegfried, Tristan 
and Isolde, Lohengrin, and Parsifal. 


—_— 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 
At the Russian school, the teacher said, ‘“What 


> will you sing to your mothers and fathers to- 


night?” The children smiled and sang together: 
å We want fresh milk every day. 

We want clean clothes. 

We want baths twice a week. 

We want fresh air and sunshine. 

We want open windows at night. 

Children in Russia are learning many good 
things in school and are teaching them to their 
parents. More schools are built each year. Chil- 
dren go to these schools in the daytime, and their 
mothers and fathers go to them at night. The 
new government wants everyone in Russia to 
know how to read and write. It wants no one 
to be very poor and no one to be very rich. It 
wants all the people to share the good things of 
Russia, 

This morning in school, the teacher said to one 


__of the littlashoys, “Petya, what will you do to be- 


come a good citizen?” Little Petya said, “I shall 


work hard in school, I shall not hitch on behind 


» 


“sovfota Moscow 
How Russian Boys and Giris Study at School 


street cars. I shall read more books. I shall go 
to bed early. I shall eat the right things. I shall 
work hard for my country.” 

I learned that Russian children go to school 
four hours each day and work four hours. They 
do not have much time to play. Instead of mak- 
ing play projects, such as small farms, the chil- 
dren are taken to real farms. There they work 
hard. They help plant the fields so that the best 
of crops will grow. They learn how to raise the 
best cows and chickens and pigs. They learn 
how to run a farm on a certain sum of money. 
They pay the workers and buy seed and plants. 
They do the same thing in shops. They learn how 
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to run the engines without the help of grown-ups. 

The children do much community work, too. 
In school, they learn how cities should be run. 
They learn how to fix the water pipes if they 
break, electric wires if they fall down, and how to 
fix the lights if they go off. They teach grown- 
ups to be good citizens, too. They teach them to 


be careful when they cross streets, not to drink 
too much vodka (a strong drink), and not to 


smoke much because it harms one’s health. The 


children learn in school how good citizens should 


behave, and they try to teach this to others. 

There are many good things about the schools 
in Russia, but I could not help feeling sorry for 
the children. They work so hard and have so 
little time to play. They have few fairy tales to 
read. They have books about workshops, en- 
gines, and the great men of Russia, They did not 
seem like happy children. They seemed more 
like little grown-ups with great loads to carry. 
I thought of you children and how much you 
have to be grateful for, Perhaps you have too 
much. I’m afraid that many of your parents are 
too good to you, and you do not do enough to 
help them. 


Lots of love to you all, Uach Bam. 


SNAKE BITE KILLS SNAKE CHARMER 

Last summer, thousands of visitors at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago watched a 93-year-old 
snake charmer. His name was Had} Mohammed, 
and he came to Chicago from Africa. After the 
Hair closed, the snake charmer put his snakes 
into a box and went home. Soon after he went 
back to Africa, one of his snakes bit him. Hadj 
Mohammed died from the poison. One of his 
friends said that he did not give his snakes time 
to get over their ocean trip. The ocean was rough, 
and perhaps the snakes became seasick. 
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BEAUTIFUL new building has been put up 
in Philadelphia. It is a big museum, in 
which many interesting things are kept. It is 
named for Benjamin Franklin, who lived in our 
country 200 years ago. 


= S 


Laim lM 


Stars Realiy Twinkle in the Benjamin Franklin Planetarium 


Benjamin Franklin was a great man. He did 
many things for other people. He started the first 
publie library. He also started the first police de- 
partment and fire department in our country. He 
taught the early American people how to use 


their money wisely. Benjamin Franklin is often 


called the “Father of Thrift”. 

You can learn much by visiting the new mu- 
seum in Philadelphia. You can see a very old 
printing press, such as Franklin used when he 
first came to Philadelphia. You can see one of the 
first stoves that he made. You can see some of 
the things that he used when he found that light- 
ning is really electricity. You can learn how 
paper is made and how it is made into books. In 
some old books, you can read some of the wise 
sayings of Benjamin Franklin. 

In other rooms of the museum, there are en- 
gines, all kinds of motors, and machines, There 
‘are railroad engines, automobiles, and airplanes. 


wy A New Building Is Named for Benjamin Franklin 


They show the growth of transportation in our 
country. Many, many children like to visit this 
part of the museum. They like to look at one of 
the first airplanes which the Wright brothers 
made. The airplane with a motor in which they 
first flew is not in the museum. It is across the 
sea in London, England. Many people hope that 
we shall be able to buy this old airplane and 
bring it to our country, 


What Is a Planetarium? 

One of the most interesting parts of the Frank- 
lin museum is a big room in which you can see 
stars. After you go into the room, it gets darker 
and darker. When you look up at the rounded 
ceiling above, it looks like the sky at night. Stars 
twinkle in the sky, and you feel as if you are out- 
doors on a beautiful clear night. There is just 
yourself, and the sky, and the pretty stars. You 
may have to pinch yourself to be sure that you 
have not fallen asleep and are dreaming. It is so 
beautiful that you may feel lifted from your feet 
to the sky above. You cannot understand how 
man has been able to make anything so beautiful 
and so real, This part of the museum is called the 
planetarium (plan-é-ta’-ri-tim). 

if you stay. in the room, you will see that the 
stars and the moon move in the sky. A man can 
show you how the stars looked more than one 
thousand years ago. At Christmas time, he 
showed visitors how the sky looked nearly two 
thousand years ago when the Christ Child was 
born. Sitting under the big dome of the plane- 
tarium, the visitors saw the bright star which the 
Wise Men followed. One visitor said, ‘‘Going into 
the planetarium did something to me. It made 
me feel how very small the earth is and how big 
and how wonderful are all of the unknown worlds 
about us. I felt as if I were in another world 
where there was only stillness and peace.” 
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A. FINDING THE WRONG WORD 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Follow Directions) 
In each sentence, there is one word which does not belong 
there. Can you find it and cross it out? 


1. A new museum in Philadelphia has been 

2. In the new museum, you can see a very old 

3. You can see one of the first motors stoves 

4. You can learn how paper museum is made. 

5. Other rooms have motors and machines that 
show the growth of planetarium transporta- 
tion. 


6. Children like to look at one of the airplanes 
automobiles which the Wright brothers made. 

7. In the planetarium, you can look up at the 
rounded ceiling and see the sun stars. 

8. The stars and moon sleep move in the sky. 

9. A man can show you how the stars earth 
looked a thousand years ago. 

10. At Christmas, he showed how the sky looked 
when the Christ Child Franklin was born. 

Perfect score is 10, My score is .......... 


B. HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER? 


(A Retention and Oomprehension Test) 
Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 
1. In what State were General Lee and George 
Washington born? ............ intr 
2. Where did they play when they were little 
boys? Se ee cercecsscccserseeaseseessaseeteses: = 
3. What happened to Wakefield many years 
ago? asrasnasasarsaansnsreananrennrernanatusunanrertnntettnnntenat = 
4, What is Lee’s old home called? ................-.-.-c00- 
5. Name two ways in which families who lived in 
General Lee’s home have changed it. _._....... 
6); What/are some ‘friends! doine with General 
Lee’s old home? ..............-sceecececseeeeeeree arrer 


Tore eer ror rrr 


Perfect score is 7. 
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C. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension and Judgment Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 

1. Why is it not necessary for the farmers of 
southern Russia to fertilize the soil? 

...... The rich black soil goes down very far. 
....- The Black Sea is on the south. 

2. Why does the soil of our country wear out? 
~- Lhe farmers must fertilize the soil. 
...... Our rich soil goes down only one foot. 

3. What made Uncle Ben realize how big Russia 
is? ..... It took all day to fly to the Black Sea. 
.....- He saw cotton from our country. 

4. Why is Odessa an important seaport? 

...... Cotton is sent from our country. 
...... Lt is one of the main outlets for wheat. 

5. What tells you that Russia is a farming coun- 


Perfect score is 5, 
D. A MAP GAME 
{Ability To Usa Books and Mapa) 
fun to use the or globe to find places you read 
j a fone ADEA 
- and write the names on the blank 
. Can you find all the places on a map or 
to show the places to your classmates and 
thing interesting about each place. 
4 Cities 


SOSESSSRESSESESE SES arsaansasanesannpsgnanaysneananannarantoete? 


wW 


vanuverser seqqnannooneacnuecesasacasacssosesosesssnane 


on the sand table 
2, Make or buy a scrapbook for pictures that tell about old 
and new ways of transportation. If the scrapbook is well 
aus it will be a good reference book for the school 
rary. 


1. Make a relief map of your neighborhood or a near-by city 


This story has 355 words in it, You should read it in three 
minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then do Test B. 

Robert E. Lee was born on January 19, 1807. 
He was one of the greatest soldiers of our coun- 
try. He was a general and was greatly loved by 
all his men, They were always glad to follow 
wherever General Lee led them. 

| to George W aA A He 
| was born not far from 
| where George Washing- 
¿| ton was born. Both of 
born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, on the 
| Potomae River. When 
| Robert E, Lee was a little 
boy, he played on the 
| banks of the river where 
| Washington had once 
played. He swam in the 
A boats in it, too. 
~ ‘The old house in which 
George TE was born burned to the 
ground many years ago. It was called Wakefield. 
Our Government has just rebuilt Wakefield. To- 
day it looks as it did when George Washington 
was a little boy and lived there. Thousands of 
people go to see Wakefield each year. 

Some people are now trying to make General 
Lee’s old home look as it did when he was a boy. 
His old home is called Stratford. When Robert H, 
Lee was born, the large farmhouse had beautiful 
trees and gardens about it. Since that time, many 
families have lived in the old house and have 
changed it in many ways. They cut down the tall 
trees and did not take care of the pretty gardens. 
Now some kind friends have bought the old house. 
They are spending thousands of dollars to make 
Stratford look as it did when Robert E. Lee was 
a boy. Garden clubs are replanting the gardens 
helping with the work, too. One school sent 
enough money to plant a tree along the road 
which leads to the house. The children made the 
money by giving a play. Soon Stratford will look 
as it did when it was cared for by the Lee family. 


then mane h ceisi cheney ee initia eae 


of the great American general who was born 
there 127 years ago. 


called the ‘‘ship of the desert”, Men had no other 
way to go through the deep sand than on camel 
back. The camel’s feet are so padded that they 
do not sink far into the sand. The camel ean walk 
day after day through the dry sand without 
drinking water. As he takes long steps, he sways 
from side to side like a ship on a stormy sea. 

For thousands of years, camels have carried 
men across the desert of Syria. They have made 
the trip between the two ancient cities of 
Damascus and Baghdad over and over again. It 
takes a camel over two weeks to make the long 
trip. 

Now that same trip can be made in a day and a 
night. Man has made a swifter ship for the 
desert. He has made a big motor bus with 18 
wheels. The wheels are so made that they will 
not sink far into the desert sand. The bus is the 
largest one in the world. It has three oil-burning 
engines. It will hold 35 passengers and is so made 
that the heat of the desert will not reach the in- 
side. It is dust-tight and has a refrigerator, or ice 
box. It also has a buffet, or a counter, at which 
one can eat. There are no roads across the desert. 
This new bus will have to pick its own way 
through the sand. How would you like to be its 
driver? 

FRANKLIN’S LOVE FOR BOOKS 

“From a child I was fond of reading books, and 
all the little money that came into my hands was 
ever laid out in books.” 
which he ‘‘was careful to return soon and clean”. 
He said, ‘‘Often I sat up in my room reading the 
greatest part of the night, when the book was 
borrowed in the evening and to be returned early 
in the morning, lest it should be missed or 
wanted.” 

--From ‘‘The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin” 


After finishing my work in Moseow, I received 
orders to fly to Cairo, Egypt. I was very glad, for 
there are many things in Egypt which I want to 
see. I want to ride a camel, for a change, and feed 
crocodiles in the Nile River. 

I flew south from Moscow to the Black Sea. 
Russia has the White Sea on the north and the 
Black Sea on the south. The White Sea is frozen 
for many months and covered with snow. So I 
suppose that is the reason it is called White Sea. 
But how did the Black Sea get its name? I did 
not know until I flew near it. 

The soil in southern Russia is very black. It is 
perhaps the richest soil in the world. It goes 
down very far. If you should dig down, you 
would find that the black soil is sometimes as 
deep as you are tall. This is not true in our coun- 
try. Most of our rich soil goes down only about 
one foot. Then it turns to clay or becomes stony. 
For this reason, our soil wears out. Then farmers 
must fertilize or put things into the soil which it 
needs. Sometimes farmers move to new fields. 
The farmers of southern Russia do not have to do 
this. Their fields never wear out. They grow 
some of the finest grain in the world. Their land 
is often called the Black Earth Land. 

It took me all day to reach the Black Sea. T did 
not realize how big Russia is until I flew over it. 
I landed in Odessa and spent the night there. 
Odessa is the most seaport on the 
Black Sea. It is one of the main outlets for Rus- 
sian grain. Some of the largest grain fields in the 
world are near Odessa. For this reason, it is 
sometimes called the ‘‘bread basket’? of Europe. In 
the harbor, I saw many big ships being loaded 
with wheat. I saw a big ship from which cotton 
was being unloaded. This cotton was sent to 


E wise say- 


ings of 
: Yours 
sg John Baker, Ocean Ate Bs oklyn, New York. 


{ i Here are some of Benjamin Franklin’ b 
| hih Tike bes Dae Pain ae 
and early to rise m a man healthy, 

| ealn, and | 


Lose no time, Mae always employed in something useftil, 
Handle your tools without mittens; remember that the 

| cat in gloves eatches no mice. 
lerate no uncleantiness of body, clothes, or habitation. 


eae eta er tn soca 
ten are farmers, But they are not called farmers. 
They are called peasants. For many, many years, 
most of the peasants of Russia did all their farm 
work by hand. Now many of them haye machines 
to help them. Many of these machines were made 
Besides wheat, the peasants raise great fields 
of sunfiowers. I saw children in Odessa eating 
sunflower seeds, just as you eat peanuts. I saw 
not all of the seeds are eaten by children. Many 
of them are ground up. The oil is pressed out 
Lots of love to yowal, Uwch Bans 


If you should search all the big libraries in the 
world, you would not find any picture which 
shows an older form of transportation than this. 
These men lived in Egypt thousands of years ago. 
They are moving a big statue which was carved 
from a solid piece of stone. The statue weighs 


This is the way they did it. y et tesla 
stones under the statue. The men wove thick 
they were able to move the great statue. 

This picture was shown in the Travel and 
Transport Building at the World’s Fair. It shows 
eer eat nore orm of bransnortation. 


How ail ziei era Fide 
in this funny old automobile? 
This is one of the first automobiles 
that was ever made. 
Jt was made over 30 years ago. 
Maybe your father once rode 
in an automobile like this. 
Maybe your mother rode in one 
when she was a little girl ` 
in a big automobile show. 
The automobile show was in New York. 
There were many automobiles in the show. 
How people laughed when they saw 
the old automobiles. 
But most of the automobiles 
were fine and new. 
Everyone likes a new automobile. 


How would you like to fy 
in this new automobile? 
This is one of the last automobiles made. 
It is a 1934 automobile. 
It is in the automobile show 
in New York. 


in the automobile show in New York. 


Trayan emey R En ernie 
Is there an automobile show in your town? 
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A. AUTOMOBILE SHOWS C. WIG WAGS 


{A Comprehenston Tost) (Ability To Visuslize and To Follow Directiona) 
a a ae Boal Wig Vana lotter again to DAD coe oiai 
1. One of the first automobiles was made to put in each picture. Put the drawings in 
..... in 1934 £- over 30 years ago your nosetook, 
2. This old automobile was in a big 1. Wig Wags ran after Pal. 
automobile show .V... new store 2. The man in the automobile did not see 
3. The big automobile show was Wig Wags in time. 
in your town ......in New York 3. The kind man took Wig Wags and Pal 
4, There were many automobiles to the doctor in his automobile. 
in the lines ...... in the show 4. Pal wrapped Wig Wags in his coat. 
5. Most of the automobiles were Perfect score is 20. My score is ........... 
fine and new ...... like the old one D. NEW WORDS 
6. Many people went to see the (RG oe EEE) 
.....- 1934 automobiles ...... big town 
7. The new automobiles have 
old lines new lines 
8. The new automobiles ride more Perfect total score is 43. My total score is ............ 


like the old ones -..... smoothly THINGS TO DO 


9. The new automobiles can go 1. It would be fun to have an automobile show of 


n your own, Perhaps each pupil would like to 
faster -in the stores tell about one of the new automobiles. Find 


0. ile stores a in pictures of the new automobile. Write sen-» 
HD, Seven ERS CONS BEL tences to tell about it. Use a large bulletin 
„towns ...... automobiles today board for the pictures and stories. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 2, Ask another grade to come to: your show. 
i “3 z= RENEW NOW! 
B. HOW AIR MAIL IS CARRIED semester subscriptions with the last issue in 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Follow Directions) poe are ; zpi oes no A 
Fold a of into three parts. Then REL NOIEnEWAL er friend, 
Fe ee ea oe eee CL 
1. What carries mail to the North? 
2. What carries mail to lands across the sea? ; 
3. How does a mail plane look at night? crt an ore: petor, wok 


— A AAN. i EA 
TA N EAN BP EE 


hristmas week 
tem 


Tt flies over TEE | 
Tt does n 


b flies over many : 
It carries big bags « 
brought - 


1 lands across the sea. 
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= > T ea, | I wish I could make it stop. 
ii. Wit, WAESI Sily] But it will soon be better.” 
[E> Je T want to tell all boys and girls 
Dem ae ent Girls, to watch out for automobiles. 
The other day, it was cold. All dogs must watch out, too. 
The street in front of our house It is no fun to have a broken leg. 
was covered with ice and snow. After this, I shall mind every word 
Pal was going to the store f=" 
for his mother. |: 
He told me to stay home 
until he came back. | 
But I wanted to go. Iran after him. 
Tran across the street. 
An automobile was coming, 
but I did not care. 
I wanted to go with Pal. 
The man in the automobile 
did not see me in time. 
The front wheel went right over my leg. 
It broke my leg. 
~ Oh! How it hurt me! I cried and cried. 


The man in the automobile jumped out. 
Pal came running back. . The lower airplane in this picture 
He took me in his arms. is called Outdoor Girl. 
The kind man took us to the doctor Two women flew in it. 
in his automobile. They flew in the air for eight days 
'. The doctor put me to sleep. without landing. 
When I woke up, my leg was set. This is the longest time women 
It had a big white cloth around it. had stayed in the air. 
mabe rae ts warm coat The airplane above is giving 
and took me home. SN gt the Outdoor Girl more gas. 
He was so kind tome. SONIY The Outdoor Girl did not have to land 
He kept saying, 2 ae to get gas. 
“Poor, poor Wig Wags, WIN A PRIZE 


oy Win aaa serene eee 


zoar posm tear ee aos 
2 Spel all the wo rds right. 
3. E sper peattand clean. 
nae Wags under the 
200 Frohne se20 on Hore Copies 25e clube ot 2 to 28 Coples Each of CLLR a a uN be caer 
Bingle Gubscription, 16a yearly, Payable in Advance. | from Wie Wags. - hard to win a prize, for you I ike 
neater eran S what Wig Wags will send the winners, 


Our Nation Gives a Bithase have 


ROOSEVELT will be 52 years 

old on Tuesday, January 30. A big birthday 
cake has been made for him. The cake is six feet 
high, or as high as a man is tall. These words are 


tn. | 
Ll 


The Giant Birthday Cake for Our President 


on the side of the cake, “Happy Birthday, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Jan. 30, 1934.’’ Below these words 
are three rows of candles, 52 in all. The big cake 
was made in Florida. It will be sent to Warm 
Springs, Georgia. 

President Roosevelt says that he does not want 
any birthday gifts for himself. Instead, he wants 
us to remember his birthday by sending money to 
the hospital at Warm Springs. Our President 
wants to build a larger hospital at Warm Springs, 
so that more sick people can go there. The warm 
spring water which comes from the ground helps 
to make sick people well. The warm baths helped 
wants others whose legs and arms are not strong 
to take the baths, too, He wants the hospital to 
be big enough to take care of all of them. This 
will cost much money. 


To raise this money for the sick, our President 
asks that birthday parties be given on January 
30. Those who go to the parties will pay one or 
two dollars. The money that is made will be sent 
to President Roosevelt for the Warm Springs 
hospital. Cities all over our country will give big 
dances on the evening of January 30. They will 
be called Roosevelt Balls. It is said that five thou- 
sand balls will be given. Thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars will be made in this way. Do you 
think President Roosevelt will have a happy 
birthday? 

The man in the picture is in Pare of ali these 
birtbday balls. His name is Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty. He has done much good work for our 
Government and wants to help President Roose- 
velt, Besides Mr. Doherty, many other important 
men and women are working for the Roosevelt 
Balls. General Pershing, a great soldier of the 
World War, is working for the balls. Mrs. Roose- 
velt and many of her friends are working, too. 
All this fine work is for the sick who need help 
to grow into strong useful citizens. 
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Write “Yes” after the sentences that are true. 
Write “No” after the sentences that are not true. 


1. President Roosevelt will be 58 years old on 


2. The birthday cake made for him is six foot 


- 3, The cale was made in Washington, D. C. LO 


5. He wants us to remember his birthday by 
sending es to the hospital at Warm 
Springs. AL) 

aa Sen hep helpedttolmakelperesident 
Roosevelt’s legs strong. 2” 

7. He wants to build a larger hospital at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. LULJA 

8. Eight thousand Roosevelt Balls will be given 
on January 30. 4)7).0—- 

9, Sean Te Ree 
Warm Springs, AQQ- 

10. N Milnersonaineeeworkinerton therhooses 
velt Balls, <34_d/ 

Perfect score is 10. My score is l2.. 


B. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Tost) 
Draw a line under the right answer, 

1. The people of Japan are 
strangers wild rejoicing 

2. The Prince will some day become the Japanese 
Tuler family banner 

3. For seven days, wise men searched for a 
prince ruler ame 

4. For the Japanese: “hito” has a special 


wisdom Japanese 
e baby’s name was painted on a 
ogee cradle block of wood 
ss S ___—_. we 
Perfeot score is 6. 
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C. WHO? 


(A Retention and Comprehension Tost) 


ots each blank, write the correct word from the list given 
W, 


1. Who started the old city of Constantinople? 

L epee eee eer 
2. Who are the only persons allowed to go into a 

ga LENS o À 
3. Who do not use bells? oo... ececececeeeeeeeenessecees 
4, Who calls the people to prayer? -.......---. 
5, Who were surprised to see the airplane drop 

Gown from the LOG? -..-..-.-sc-c-c-ecsececeo-ceeneeeeceeeeseeeceee 
priest, men, Turks, Constantine the Great, Mohammedans 
Perfect score is 5, My score is _.......... 

D. A WORD GAME 
(An Association Tast) 
Gan, yon AI inthe missing oteta iadaaa puzzie below? 


An 
IC] City in Turke: 
Leader of Mot edans 


My score is _........ 


Let one child be the leader. He will tell you a letter. Try 
to open the dictionary as near that letter as possible. Work in 
groups if there is not one dictionary for each pupil. You may 
wish to take turns being the leader, Remember that the let- 
ters from a to m are in the first half of the dictionary and 
that the letters from n to z are in the last half of dictionary. 

a,b,0,d,e,f,¢;h,i,j,k,1,m,n,0,p,0,7,8,t,0,¥,W,X,y,2 
1. Open to the letter h. Will it be in the first or 
last half of the dictionary? 
2. The leaders will ask for the following letters: 
8,0,0,g,0,7,0,¢,1,k, w,i,¢,1,t,b. 
Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 36. 


RENEW NOW! 


first semester subscriptions expire with the pee issue in 
inclosed with the b uaa does ne not necessarily 


onrjenvseripton 
the second pee if 
ney avoid missing anyi issues, for 


maka 
ea S aT TT gle issue! 


My score is .......-.. 
My total score is .......... D 


These Little Princesses Have a Baby Brother 


A few days before Christmas, the bells of 
Japan rang. They told the glad news that a son 
had been born to their ruler. The people listened. 
The bells rang twice. That meant that the baby 
was a boy. Everyone went wild with joy. They 
ran into the streets and shouted, “A prince is 
born, He will become the 125th ruler in our royal 
family. The gods are good to Japan.” 

For seven days, wise men searched for the best 
name for their Prince. They looked through old 
books to find a good name. They wanted the 
name to end in “‘hito’’, for that has a special 
meaning for Japanese rulers. At the end of the 
seventh day, a name was chosen. Many persons 
took part in giving the baby his name. First the 
young Prince was put into a little bathtub made 
of cypress wood. While wise men read from old 
had his first bath. Then he was dressed in a 
beautiful white silk kimono and was ready to be 
on a block of white wood. It was then carried to 
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iy ioe lates Co Then it 


was placed on the baby’s crib, and the Prince was 
named. The name of the Prince was sent out to 
all the people. 

Again many bells rang in Japan. Ships in the 
harbors gave 21-gun salutes for Prince Akihito. 
People bowed down to the ground and spoke the 
of their beloved prince. ‘‘Akihito,” they 
shouted, ‘Banzai! This means, ‘‘May you live 
10,000 years.” 


A GEOGRAPHY LESSON IN THE ATR 

Not long ago, a geography class climbed into 
an airplane. Small girls and boys held tight to 
their seats as the engines began to roar. The air- 
plane sped over the ground and, all at once, it 
seemed to the children as if the ground were 
sinking away. The airplane went up and up and 
was soon high above the earth. 

At first, most of the children were afraid to 
look from the cabin windows, for they had never 
before riddenin an airplane. The teacher told 
them to look down at a river. Far below, the chil- 
dren saw what looked to them like a long silver 
ribbon. The teacher told them to look at a certain 
page in their geography books, which were open 
on their laps. There they saw a map of the coun- 
try over which they were flying. It was drawn 
in relief. That is, it showed the hills and valleys 
of the country. It showed the Niagara River. 
The relief map looked like the country over which 
they were flying. 

The airplane flew to the edge of Lake Erie. 
How blue the water looked from the air! Then it 
flew up the Niagara River and over Niagara Falls. 
The children could see the deep gorge which was 
cut by the river. They saw the white spray which 
the water makes as it falls into the gorge. Over 
islands and big bridges and Buffalo harbor flew 
the airplane. From the airplane, the boats looked 
like toys. After flying over the city of Buffalo, 
the airplane landed near a school in the town of 
Cheektowaga. The children thanked the pilot for 
the fine ride he had given them. They said, “We 
than we could have learned in a day at school.” 
“Oh boy,” said a red-haired boy as he got out 
of the plane, ‘‘I wish there was some way to learn 
arithmetic in an airplane, too.” 


Teacher: ‘‘As we walk outdoors on a cold winter’s morn- 
ing and look about us, what do we see on every hand?” 
Pupil: ‘‘Gloves.’’ 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

I flew over the Black Sea to Istanbul (é-stin- 
biol’). This is the new Turkish name for the very 
old city of Constantinople. It was started 1,600 
years ago by a Roman named Constantine the 
Great. The city was named for him and was the 
capital of Turkey for many years. You may want 
to know if the turkey, which we eat at Thanks- 
giving time, was named for this country. Yes, 
it was. Turkeys were first brought to our country 
from Mexico, but people thought they came from 
Turkey. So they calied them Turkey birds. 

I stayed in Istanbul all night. As I flew over 
the city, I could see many, many large churches, 
which are called mosques. There are more than 
800 mosques in Istanbul. Those who go to these 
mosques are called Mohammedans. That is þe- 
cause their great leader is called Mohammed. 
Only men are allowed to go into a mosque, Be- 
fore they go in, they wash their hands, face, and 
feet. For this reason, there are many fountains 
in the city. These fountains are not for drinking, 
but for washing. The Turks do not seem to mind 
washing in water which has been used by others. 

The mosques do not have bells in their towers, 
because Mohammedans do not use bells. They do 
not even use them in their homes. When they 
want a servant to come, they elap their hands. 
The priests climb to the towers and call the peo- 
ple to the mosques. At five o’clock in the morning, 
Theard a priest shout, ‘‘Hay-ia ala’] salah! Alahu 
Akbar! He said, “Come to prayers. Prayer is 
better than sleep. Allah is the greatest.” I was 
told that he does this five times a day. 

From Istanbul, I flew south across Turkey. I 
got gas in a town called Adalia and started across 
the Mediterranean Sea. I had gone only about 150 
miles when I struck fog. I could not see anything 
and flew blind for awhile. My, but that was an 
awful feeling! I was about to turn back when the 
man who was with me said, ‘‘We must not be far 
from Cyprus. Let’s try to land there.” We went 
on and soon found out by radio that we were near 


the island. It was still too foggy to see anything, 
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but we watched our instruments carefully, We 
flew low and landed in a cotton field. The Turks 
who were working in the field surely were sur- 
prised to see us drop down from the fog! We 
stayed until the fog lifted and then flew 450 miles 
to Egypt. We landed in Cairo just as the sun was: 
setting. How glad we were to be there! 


Lots of love to you all, Wack Bom, 


San) 


~ wees 


If you should go to England, perhaps one of the 
first things you would want to see is this airplane. 
Tt is the first airplane which was driven through 
the air by a motor. It was made by the Wright 
brothers. They made their first flight in this air- 
plane at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. A beauti- 
ful monument has been put up on the hill from 
which the Wright brothers took off. This marks 
the first successful flight in a motor driven air- 
plane, 


WIN A PRIZE! 


Three prizes will be given for the best articles answering 
this question: 

Do you Hke Willie Wonders? 

Write us an article called ‘Why I Do (or Do Not) Like the 
Funny Strip”. Follow these directions: 

1. Do not have more than 100 words, 

2, Spell all words correctly. 

3. Be sure your papers are clean and neat. 

4, Mail ns your article not later than Saturday, January 27. 

Each child winning a prize will be sent: an Uncle Ben book. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

Will you please tell me if the Empire State 
Building in New York City is the highest 
building in the world? 

Thanking you, I am 

Shirley Treptow, Little Ferry, New Jersey. 
Dear Shirley, 


Yes, the Empire State Building is the highest building 
in the world. It is 1,248 feet high. It has one hundred 
two stories. It has sixty-three passenger elevators. The 
express elevators go to the eightieth floor in less than 
one minute. WISE OWL. 


PN tel oo a, 


This picture See edie masen 


in New York City. 

It shows eight men bringing a big red 

and black airplane into the museum. 

It is the airplane in which Colonel and 

Mrs. Lindbergh flew to many countries. 
The Lindberghs know 

that this is a very fine airplane. 

It took them over many lands and seas. 

It brought them home safely. 

Now they want it to be kept in a museum. 

Many persons can go there to see it. 
Many other things are kept 

in this room of the museum. 

Boats and sea animals are kept there. 

Do you see the bones of a big fish 

on the wall above the airplane? 


h Airplane and B Boat Rest i in Museum 


aay) 


a NE E a OR 
with them in their airplane. 
It was a boat which they could blow up 
Two persons could ride in this boat. 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh flew over 
much water on their way to other countries. 
They knew that if their engine stopped, 
they could come down upon the water. 
If their airplane did not stay up, 
Then the wind would blow them to land. 
Colonel Lindbergh gave his boat 
to the museum, too. 
The man in the picture 
is putting air in the boat. 
Many children come to the museum 
to see the Lindbergh boat and airplane. 


Do You Like To Go to the Museum? 


at a big animal which has long teeth. 
This animal once lived across the sea 
in Africa. 

It lived on the land and in rivers. 


to go to museums, too. 
These boys are looking at a white bear. 
This bear once lived in the North. 
It had a white coat. 
It liked to swim and catch fish. 
Tt died one winter — 
and was brought to the museum. 


‘Week of Jan, 29-Feb. 2, 1934 
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He is in the same museum in which 
The boy is looking at the bones of a 
big animal which lived long, long ago. 
It had a big, big mouth. 

Such big animals do not live 

.. the world today. 


These tigers once lived across the sea 

in Asia. 

They died and were brought to the museum. 
High grass and trees were put near them. 
This makes them look as if they were alive. 


The other night, it was very cold. 
Everyone was in bed. 
I heard a noise at the door. 
I knew it was my friend, Spunk. 
I ran down to the back door. 
Then I ran up to Pal’s room. 
At last, Pal knew. 


He went down and opened the back door. 


Poor Spunk was so cold. 
He was shaking all over. 
Pal let him come in our house. 


Pal looked at me. 
Then he looked at Spunk. 
Then he put out the light. 


Pal put Spunk in my box 
and covered him up. 
I was so glad. 
I knew then that I could sleep 
at the foot of Pal’s bed. 
I like to do that on a cold night. 
Soon we three went to sleep. 


| 2c hae ut 20 or ilore Copies SDE ie hate ees es a 
Single Subscription, 75e yearly, Payable in Advance, 
Notebook Covers, 10c Each, Extra. 


The next morning, Pal gave Spunk 
some breakfast, too. 
Then he tock him to his home. 
I think that was fine, don’t yout 


his man is Mr, Olark. 
He works for a museum. 
He likes animals. He is making a lion. 
He works and works and works. 
He wants it to look like a live lion. 


When this lion is made, Mr. Clark 
will put a real lion’s coat on it. ay 
Then it will look like a live lion. W 
He will put it in a museum. 

He will put it on the ground. 

He will put high grass and trees near it. 
Do you think his lion will look 

like a live lion in Asia or Africa? 


WIN A PRIZE 


sends in the best puzzle fof the Dack page.. Your Pazia 
uzzle for the back page. puzzle 
to do with Abraham Lincoln. Print 
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A. LINDBERGH AIRPLANE AND BOAT 


{A Oomprehension Test) 


ae Bro at Ba Cash Ga which does 
mot belong thers S Gail you tid ie Ai An T One? 


1. The Lindbergh airplane is in a muskim 
land in New York City. ` 
2. The big 14d and black airplane boat 
took the Lindberghs over many lands. 
3. They want the airplane to be kept 
in a hofye museum. 
4. Persons can go there to see u% it. 
in this room of the museum. 
6. The Lindberghs took 
a little airpane boat with them. 
7. It was a boat which they could blow up 
with air water. 
8. Two three persons could ride in it. 
9. The Lindberghs flew 
over little much water. 
10. Colonel Lindbergh gave the boat 
av. tO th a mpun people. _. 
` Can vou_read this lox" My score is.......... 


B. A SCHOOL MUSEUM 
(Ability To Formulate and Carry Out Pians) 


If UR (ake AS aimuseun;; nwiliwantito 


There are only T words in his 


“peti ia Sater sent 
bergh, Mra, few, engine, hour, kop 
Cove! 


red—real, 


Week of Jan, 29-Feb. 2, 1934 
C. IN THE MUSEUM 


‘ (A Comprehension and Organization Teat} 
Below each 
tell 


RE 
af Ke Hp 
nf A ay 


4. This big animal has long teeth. 
5. It lives in the North. 
6. In the museum, they have 
high grass near the tiger. 
7. It lives on land and in rivers. 
Perfect score is 7. My score is............ 
D. WIG WAGS 


(Ability To Grasp the Seqnenca of Ideas in a Story) 


e Sontence telinha first in 
letter. Put un 1 in front of 
tar the sentence that | what | 
Tite 2 in front of it. it, Then put 3, Diore S 


nA OE eke ete 


=- Wig Wags ran te Pz room. 


...... Pal let Spunk come in the house. 
_..- Wig Wags heard a noise at the door. 
...... Pal went down and opened the door. 
.... Wig Wags ran to the back door. 
------ Pal put Spunk in Wig Wags’ box. 
.....- Then Pal took Spunk home. 
...... Pal gave Spunk some breakfas 
....- Then Wig Wags slept on Pal’s bed. 
------ All three went up to Pals room. 
Perfect scere is 10. My score is 
Perfect total score is 32. My total score is ....... 


ee 


a 
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HELPFUL THINGS TO DO 


Vol. XT 


y 


em my 


EN in Washington are talking these days 
about the St. Lawrence River. Look on the 
map and you will see that much of this river runs 
between our country and Canada. Big ships can 


—Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


A Map of the Seaway from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes 


go all the way, because some places in the river 
are not deep enough. Many persons think that 
these places should be dug out. Then big ocean 
ships can go all the way up the St. Lawrence 
River and into the Great Lakes. 

President Roosevelt thinks that the river 
should be made deeper. He thinks that this will 
help the farmers of both Canada and the United 
States. They could ship their grain on the big 
ships. Today the farmers of the Middle West 
have to send their grain on trains and on lake 
boats. The grain which they send to countries 
across the sea has to be handled several times. It 
has to be taken from trains or from small boats 
and put on big ships. The more the grain is 
handled, the more it Costs the farmer to ship it. 
Farmers are not making much money these days, 
and we want to do all we can to help them. That 
is one of the arguments for the new seaway. 

President Roosevelt thinks that our country 
and Canada should work together in making the 
river deeper. We are good neighbors and good 
friends. Canada owns part of the St. Lawrence 


Wag 


e no 
COMMUNITY LIFE 
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Shall We Have a Great New Waterway? 


River and the Great Lakes. Our country owns 
part. The two countries have done many things 
together in the past. The President thinks that 
the more we work together, the better we will 
know and understand each other. 

Men in Canada reed work. Men in our country 
need work. Making the St. Lawrence River 
deeper would give work to many, many men. 
Besides making the river deeper, there is a plan 
to use the water to make cheap electricity. 

Some persons think that it would not be a good 
thing to make the St. Lawrence River deeper. It 
would cost much money, and they think that our 
Government should not spend so much. ‘This 
money comes from the people. We pay it to our 
Government in taxes. Some people think that our 
country is spending too much money. They think 
that big ships do not need to go all the way up the 
St. Lawrence. They say that our railroads can 
carry the grain, as they have done for many years. 
The railroads need work. This is because more 
and more people are traveling in automobiles and 
airplanes. They ship their goods in trucks, too. 

President Roosevelt knows that not all the 
people want to make the river deeper. But he 


—Courteay Canadian Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


A Lake Freighter Goes Through the Welland Canal, 
Which Canada Built Around Niagara Falls 
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A. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(A Comprehension snd Retention Test) 
scene ba natriet a fborrent Award fromthe, list, of 
words given below. 
1. Men in my, =e N Lee pe eer es ae cod AAA talking 
about the St. Lawrence ys 
only part of 


2. Big ocean ...x..... 
the way up the oe Lawrence : 

ALAIN RATIS Withinks that 
the St. TARTA River should be made 
deeper. 

4. The more the grain is ...4. R EA Ay- 
Temi R aR MO na i ship it. 

5. President Roosevelt thinks, that our country 

and Canada should work AOL me. 

6. Making the bi Lawrence River deeper would 

e AAe th te....to many men. 

+ Fa Hee is pls owe tp walen to make 


Ç 


aeset heed ete fh edana Aust AAA Šiuesateannneneantaacncoub 


3. Some persons “think that it would cost our 
Government too much OY we Poa yn... 
to make the St. Lawrence River deeper. À 
9, They think that our ABA A ARPA A 
can carry the grain. 
10. We must sign a aAA late nwith Canada 
before the work ean be started. 


together, money, electricity, Washington, treaty, 
President Roosevelt, ships, Mow railroads, andied 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 
<p \ 
B. WRITING SENTENCES l 
(Ability To Skim Ta- Find Important Points) 


Skim through the story, “A Wee Cottage for Children’’, 
to find three important things that you want to remember 
about Robert Burns, Write a good sentence for each one. 
Your teacher will help you compare sentences*in 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eet eee ee ee eee ey 
we tenner nes enter eters eer e sent en nn tne ne nenenecenscesnerecscesennae 


Pr tr eter irr rer ror ry 


My score is... 


Orrr errr rrr errr oe 


Perfect score is 3. 
©. PAGES FOR YOUR NOTEBOOK 
(Ability To Select and Organize Ilustrativa Material) 
This is the first issue of My Weekly Reader to into 
your new note eM h Rag E cP eoa tens 


make this term. Se eer emia TTP ages 
mache (hi tere ee A 


Perfect score is 10. 


D. FINDING WORD PICTURES 
{Ability To Visualize) 
Reread Uncle Ben’s letter to find the word picture which 
you like best. See what an g drawing you can 
make fori Make a list of the amne atthe 


een nen gn HO 8 86 nek de renner neers ccn esse nes asesencnsasassenescnsenssscnea-ssccseeee 
Si ot) ihr Oh hh i ai aa nanan ban niid 


ewe eked a deepen mem emde rere se rset a enna a eae nnn en nne nee s wns om mans na enwccs coon sececesanece. 


Have a class exhibit of the Reape Then put your 
drawing in your notebook. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ........... 
E. PLANS FOR BULLETIN BOARD 


(Ability fo Formulate and Carry Out Plans) 


This may be a good time to appoint new committees to 
take Bhar of theg bulletin board. These ideas may help 
the committees make plans. 


1. Watch the newspapers to see what the men at 
Washington say about the St. Lawrence treaty. 
Can you arrange what you find so that your 
bulletin board tells the story of both sides of 
this question? l 

2. What February. birthdays will you want to tell 
about on the bulletin board? 

Perfect score is 10. 

Perfect total score is 43. 


My total score is ............ 


í THINGS TO DO 
1. In your library, find a book of poems written by Robert 
Burns. your teacher will read some of his 
poems to your class. 
2. hist the names of countries and cities given in this issue 
Weekly Reader. See what an interesting 


i puzzle 
o can make using the names you find. 


8. Heed a new magazine story to tell your classmates, If 
like stories about In re think t you would 


atta Hore 
St. » for Febru- 
girl, has a brother who 
ere must be some way to 
"a aight, out how she earned 
enough money to get a doctor for her brother, 


Little was being shown the shape of the 

earth on el she A is moter had nd ou al the 

countries Seat Nene 

Billy, what me gir the ar ditterent, Shapes 

Riy eskime Beery wise aiid, “It’s in o terrible shape, 
dy says!’ 


g 

thinks that it should. be done. He has asked the 
men in Washington who make our laws to vote 
these men vote yes. This is because the work is 
to be done with another country. We must sign 
a paper, called a treaty, with Canada. Canada has 
already voted to do the work. Watch the news- 
papers for more news about the St. Lawrence 
waterway treaty. 


NEW TRAINS GO FASTER AND FASTER 

You have seen pictures of the new automobiles 
which travel very fast. They are being shaped 
more and more like airplanes so that they can 
run through the air very fast and not have to 
push against it. 

Trains are being made with new shapes, too. 
The picture below shows an engine such as we 
have seen for many years. On the left, is a new 
train which is being built near Chicago. It will be 
and girls will see it and say, “Oh, what a fine 
looking new train!’’ 

This train is made of bright steel which will not 
stain. It is very light in weight. Do you know 


how much the old peiie, on the right eighe? 


Divide O AE He was a great poet, 
WO ERTS U EED a Sta Hb TES 


Seas GA 
ago. His mother and father were very poor, and 
young Robert had to work very hard. Ags -he 
worked in the fields, he wrote pretty pcems. He 
wrote about the flowers, birds, feid mice, and 
many other things which he saw. He loved the 
country. Through his jvems, he taught others to 
love it, too. The people loved Burns’ poems. 

Thee ia dina ia toanccon eee Scat 
Burns very much. He built a copy of the small 
cottage in whivi Burns was born. He had 
it ouut in Westfield, New Jersey. It is a very 
small house, in which small children may play. 
The front door is just big enough for a small 
child to walk through. The cottage has a roof 
of straw, as the real Burns’ cottage had. In the 
Epp ee ne oe UE woman catt" 


The inside of the cottage is furnished with old 


cloth. a a 


Week of Feb. 5-9, 1934 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

T have hardly gotten over that camel ride yet! 
The animal swayed so from side to side that I 
grew sick. I remembered that camels are often 
called Ships of the Desert. I was as seasick on 


that camel as I’ve ever been on the ocean. The 


sand of the desert looked like waves, and that 
did not help much. The camel’s head was so far 
ahead of me that I had nothing to hold to. If it 
had not been for the camel’s humps, I am sure 
I would have fallen off. The camel was not very 
gentle, 

Yesterday I went down the Nile River to Alex- 
andria to meet Jim’s boat. It was a very inter- 
esting trip. All along the way, I saw people dip- 
ping water from the river. It does not rain much 
in Egypt. Most of the water which is used in 
this country is taken from the Nile. If it were 
not for this river, Egypt would be a dry, lifeless 


place. Even the crops are watered by the Nile. | 


Dams are built in the river. In the late summer 
and early fall, when the Nile overflows its banks, 
these dams héld the water back. This water is 
stored away and used when it is needed. “Egypt 
is the gift of the Nile” is a very old saying, If 
you were here, you would see how true that is. 

I saw Jim on the deck long before the boat 
landed. How good it was to see my old friend! 
We came back to Cairo and sat in front of our 
hotel until noon. As we talked, street peddlers 
stopped to sell us things. There were men, 
women, and children selling dates, figs, and nuts. 
There were men selling rugs, lace, beads, birds, 
and even bugs. There is no city in the world 
where more things are done in the streets. Snake 
charmers, mystery men, fortune tellers, and even 
a man with a baboon came up to entertain us. 

It was all so interesting that before we knew 
it, it was time for lunch. It was very warm, and 
we ate in a garden, First we had small cups 
without handles brought to us. From these, we 
drank thick sweet coffee. Then we had rice soup, 
roast pigeon, kousa (somewhat like our cucum- 
bers), fried kuftas (flat balls of meat mixed with 
onions), and fig pudding. After lunch, we went 
to our room and slept for an hour, as everyone 
does in this warm country. All the peddlers go 
home, and the streets are deserted until three 


or four o'clock. 
Unch Ban, 


Much love to you all, 
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A VERY OLD JIG-SAW PUZZLE 


a 


This picture was taken in one of the workrooms 
of a big museum.* It shows men trying to put 
together the bones of one of the earliest animals 
that lived in our country. These little bones are 
part of a skeleton that was found in an Indian 
village in Montana. 
` One of the men said, ‘Our work is like putting 
together a big jig-saw puzzle. It will take us 
years to solve this puzzle.” In speaking of the 
skeleton, he said, ‘‘The head of the animal must 
have looked like a hornéd toad. It had three 
rings, or plates, around its neck, which ended iu 
long sharp spines. The whole body of the reptile, 
which stood on four short legs, was covered with 
armor plates from one-half to two inches thick. 
It must have been a queer looking beast. It be- 
longed to the hoplitosaurus family. It lived in 
Montana many, many years ago.” 


*American Museum of Natural History. 


WIN A PRIZE 

My Weekly Reader will give a prize to the boy or girl 
who sends in the best poem about nature. The poem must 
be written by you yourself. No poem that is eopied can be 
entered in the contest. The poem may be four, six, or eight 
lines long. Be sure to print your name, the name and com- 
plete address of your. teacher and school plainly on your 
paper. Mail it before February 10 to My Weekly Reader, 
No, 2, Poetry Contest, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? 
Dear Wise Owl, 
How can a fly walk on the ceiling without 
falling off? 
Alice James, Short Hills, N. J. 


GWL _A fly always walks on the tips of its feet. 
That is, it walks on its tiptoes. On this part 
of each foot are two little pads. On these pads are tiny 
hairs, which give out a sticky fluid, That holds the fly to 
the ceiling. The tiny hairs also carry germs and make 
the fly a carrier of disease. 
Lots of love to my eurious friends, WISE OWL. 


THE C CHILDREN'S MEWSE SEED: EDITION NUMBER ONE 


-These Indian children live 
in the South. 
Their mothers took them to a baby show. 
A doctor looked at the Indian babies. 
He saw what fine babies they were. - 

The doctor said to an Indian baby, 
“Open your mouth. Let me see your teeth.” 
The baby did not open his mouth. 

He did not know what the doctor said. 
Then his mother said some Indian words. 
The baby laughed and opened his mouth. 
The doctor saw pretty white teeth. 

He said to the Indian mother, 

“Be sure to keep these little teeth clean.” 

The doctor looked at each baby’s eyes, 
ears, and nose. 

Then he looked at the baby’s feet. 
He saw that they were good and straight. 


This Indian baby is well and span 
She rides on her mother’s back. 
Do you think that isa good safe place 
for a baby to ride? 


The Indian mother takes good care 
of her baby. 
She lets her sleep in the open air. 
She gives her milk to drink, 
She keeps her baby clean. 
She keeps her baby warm. 
She sings and sings to her baby. 
She sings pretty Indian songs. 
The Indian father helps take care 
of the baby, too. 
Sometimes he takes his baby out in a boat. 
He gets fish for his baby. 
He gets other food for his baby, too. 
He sings and dances to make her happy. 


Ti 
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Our school gave a play on February 22. 
It was a George Washington play. 
Every child in school had a part 
in the play. 
Our fathers and mothers came 
to see the play. 


We showed George Washington 
as a little hoy. 
We showed him cutting down 
his father’s cherry tree. fa 
We showed him at school. |B| LH if 
We showed him as our President. 
Some children did a pretty dance. 
Everyone liked our play. 

We made a little house 


like the big house at Mount Vernon. 
We usede a paie DS 


on the house. 

We painted Mount Vernon white. 
We made the river of blue paper. 
We made a garden and some trees. 


We made a Washington Monument, too. 


We made it of white paper. 
We made cherry trees with pink flowers. 
We asked other rooms to come 
and see our work. 
They liked it very much. 
Do you like it? 


Second Grade, Lincoln School, Fairfield, Iowa. 


‘Week of February 19-23, 1934 


We are sending you a picture 
of the boys and girls iu our room. 
The children have dolls 
which we dressed for our Washington play. 
The doll on the right is George Washington. 
The one next to him is Martha Washington. 
The next one is Old Black Joe. 
The next is a Mammy doll: l 
The one on the lefts Baby Washington. 
We gave a George Washington dance. 
The girls put on long pretty dresses. 
The boys put on long coats. 
We all put cotton on our heads 
for white hair. 


Some children who did not dance 
played the piano. 
We danced and danced in the warm sun. 
We had a very good time on February 22. 
We learned much 
about George Washington. 
Grade 2, Lincoln Park School, 
South Pasadena, California. 


Week of'February 19.23, 1984 


CETTER 


Al. 


Pal has been very busy. 

He has been making valentines. 

He has been drawing pictures of me. 

You see, my leg is not well yet. 

I cannot run about very much. ~ 

So I sat very still while Pal 

made pictures of me. 

He drew and drew. 

. Then he laughed and laughed. 

He said, 

“Well, Wig Wags, 

you are a very good dog. 

These pictures will look just like you.” 
Pal made some big red hearts. 

He put a picture of me 

right in the middie of each heart. 

Under my picture, he wrote this: 


Good Wig Wags, 
A dog quite fine, 
Would like to be 
Your valentine. 


Now, what do you think of that? 
And what do you think the boys and girls 
said when they saw me on Ginty valentines? 


[The GIST of the Cleveland NE-A. Meeting for 30e: 
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Dieii o eede Paneo 
can fly in the air and land on the sea, 
It is one of the seaplanes 
which belong to-our country. 

Nc ung ago, these seaplanes flew 
a long, long way. They flew to Hawaii. 
They flew 2,400 miles without stopping. 
No seaplanes ever flew so far before. 


THE WINNERS IN THE WIG WAGS CONTEST 


MY WEEKLY READER—EDITION NUMBER ONE 


A. INDIAN BABY SHOW 


(A Comprehension ond Organization Teast) 


Put the right word on each line, 
mother father doctor 
. Who came to the baby shox to 
the Indian babies? eel 
Who carries the Indian baby?2 P 
Who gets fish for the baby? - 
. Who wanted the Indian mother to keg 
the baby’s teeth clean? < 


. Who takes the Indian per out in a 


weet eee ne eee, Ters 


boat? .. 
. Who looked at, the baby’s eyes, ears, 
and nose? Ae yan, a 


. Who ESE the baby clean and warm? 


TINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


OE To Comprehand and Follow Directions) 
Find and read the sentence that tells you: 
1. What the children used 
to make Mount Vernon. 
2. What they used to make the river. 
3. What they used to make the monument. 
4, What they used for white hair.. 


‘Week of February 19-23, 1984 
C. A READING GAME 


(An Association Test) 


Draw a line from the picture to the right words. 


a long coat ——- 


SY LO long pretty dresses 


white hair 
7E ee 
a: 2 dgnced and danced 


played the piano +—__ 
had a good time 


a big white box 
the warm sun ——-— 
cherry trees 


the Indian father —~— 
A AA ee the Indian baby 
. Who saw that the Indian by’s feet the Indian mother 
were good and straight? Lair 
. Who sings and dances to make dy th 


happy? r : 
0--Witd Tets ine aby sleepi in t} 


other food for his baby 


, Ae a good safe place 


lish for his baby m- 
Perfect score is 5. ‘ 
Perfect total score is 19. My total score is ....._.. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. If you have a sand table, a play, or a dance 
for Washington’s birthday, ask another grade 
to come to see it. 

2. Have a health show to tell what you are doing 
to grow strong, Learn new things to do for 
good health. 

NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


‘There ara o poria ara! doctor, warda, sitigh, aate pani, ei basic voeabn- 
earns px nae ain a= = 
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» The Story of Our Country Is Carved in Stone 
DE Ge mdo tp efo ciam coma 
it look like a little ship? Did you ever carve 
a pretty head in white soap? Many great sculp- 
tors began their work when they were children. 
CE aie eee aia 


” CHER ee Gee He is an 
American and lives in our country. He was born 
in Idaho 67 years ago. His father was a wood 
carver, who came to our country from Denmark, 
a country across the sea. When Gutzon was a 
little boy, he liked to make dogs and other ani- 
mals in sand and mud. He liked to draw big pic- 
tures and paint them with pretty colors. Later 
his father taught him to carve in wood. Now 
Mr. Borglum is a great sculptor and painter. He 
has won prizes in this country and in countries 
across the sea. 

Gutzon Borglum is now working on something 
very big. He is making the likeness of George 
Washington on the side of a mountain, For sev- 
eral years, he has been working on the head of 
Washington. Now the head is about finished. 
Soon he will begin work on the body. When 


Wa) a fA ke eyo wall Ga Cn 


Washington. 
from miles away will see the great men on the 
mountain. 

The State of South Dakota is paying for this 
work. It is being done on Mount Rushmore. This 
is a part of the Black Hills National Forest. 
Many Indian tribes live near this forest. Here 
nrillions of evergreen trees are cared for by the 
State. No better place could be found to build 
a memorial to our Presidents, who were great 
lovers of trees, 

The head of George Washington is carved in 
solid rock. This rock is very hard and is called 
quickly. Other rocks are worn away by rain, 
snow, and frost. But granite is too hard to wear 
from now will be able to see George Washington 
in the rock. 

The face of Washington is so big that men 
working on it look like little flies. Look at the 
picture. The nose is 13 feet long. How high is the 
wall in your schoolroom? The whole face, from 
chin to top of head, measures 60 feet. 

The Writing on the Mountain 

The story of our country will be carved in the 
roek. The letters which make up the story will 
be very big. They will be so big that persons 
three miles from Mount Rushmore will be able 
to read them. They will be painted gold. The 
story was written by Calvin Coolidge. 

For a jong time, men have carved stories and 
pictures on rocks. By reading these old rocks, we 
have learned much about early times, Perhaps 
people who will live thousands of years from 
now will read the story on Mount Rushmore. 


MY WEEKLY READER— EDITION NUMBER TWO 


A. FINDING THE WRONG WORD 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Fellow Directions) 


In‘cach sentence, there is one word which does not belong 
there. Can you find it and cross it out? 


1. Gutzon Borglum is an American sculptor and 
ex-president painter. 

2. When he was a boy, he liked to make animals 
in stories sand and mud. 

3. Later his father taught him to carve in 
wood granite. 

4. Mr. Borglum is making the likeness of Wash- 
ington on Mount Rushmore gold. 

5. Presidents Jefferson, Lincoln, Calvin Coolidge, 
and Theodore Roosevelt will be carved beside 
President Washington. 

6. The State of Idaho South Dakota is paying 
for the work. 

7. Mount Rushmore is a part of the memorial 
Black Hills National Forest. 

8. People who live one thousand years from now 
will see Indians George Washington in the 
granite rock. 

9. The face nose of Washington measures 60 feet. 

10. The story of our country, which will be 
carved in the rock, was written by Calvin 
Coolidge Mr. Borglum. 

Perfect score is 10, 


(Ability To Visualize) 

See what interesting drawings you can make for the sen- 
tences below. Reread the story about winter birds and make 
a list of the ginenon. show in each drawing. Plan a 
class exhibit of the drawings. Then put your drawings 
in your notebook. 


1. Winter birds find food inside cones, which hang 
from pine and cedar trees, .....r.eererereerieerrreo--77-++---= 
2. Mail carriers put grain in feeding boxes, .......... 
3. Some kind aviators dropped thousands of 
pounds of grain from the air, --...------------------z--+2+e 


ppeerererrerrrr ret tt tet tier tt Perry ee er oor 


Perfect score is 15. 


WILLIE 
WONDERS 
WITH 
ADMIRAL 
BYRD 
He Nearly 


Falls 
Overboard 
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Week of Feb. 19-23, 1934 


C. A SKIMMING GAME 


(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 


Skim or glance quickly through the story about winter 
birds to find the names for the columns below. 


Trees (3) Birds (6) Food for Winter Birds (6) 


maneersiiiitänuseses ~maseoccsascossnoncasasoceseenee sosseccnessreeusèsasasanannnrteverenee 


mresaeasacennrseannu SORE E RE SAE TREE ESE RESETS OSES SEER ESR sR nan en ae ennwREeOEnuneennnnn ne 


we eee eee teens eee abt eee ee eens, Perret aarrasmnsasasreva 


maseneneaescacnoesacnoconaacas soonasrcoceneseseasensssaaaouanacaneane 


Perfect score is 15. My score is ............ 


D. WRITING QUESTIONS 
(Ability To Find the Important Points) 
Reread Uncle Ben’s letter. Then write five good questions 
to ask your classmates. 


TS sewer cen. ai Daan EDT 


See epee peer e eee nea e ene anene nse n ese aensssnnaseesnencssosaae 


Compare questions in class. Which of your questions are 
RGU RITE ND eere 
Which questions cam you improve 9-020... escecceeceenesseesnennn 


Perfect score is 5. My score is ._....... 


E, MAKING REPORTS 


(Ability Tu J <ute and Dao. Reference Material) 
Would you like to do one of these things? 

1. Look under ‘Birds’ Songs and Houses” in 
“Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” to learn 
more about how birds help us and how we can 
help them. 

2. Look under “Audubon Society’ in ‘The 
World Book Encyclopedia” to find why this 
society was organized. 

3. “The National Geographic Magazine’’ for 
August, 1933, has many pictures of Mount 
Everest. Would you like to show them to your 


— 7 Te —— i —— 
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rican Education 


Ame: 
matter o Sept, 25, 1928. 


~~~ Many birds stay in the frozen North all winter. 


When we go for walks in the woods, we often 
hear, ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee-dee”. In February, the 
chickadee adds, ‘‘Fe-bee, fe-bee,’’ to his friendly 
little song. Besides chickadees, we see nuthatches, 
woodpeckers, blue jays, purple finches, and spar- 
rows in the North in the wintertime. These winter 
birds live upon berries, insect eggs, and bugs, 
which they find under the bark of trees. But 
what do the birds eat when everything is covered 

Did you ever see winter birds swinging upon 
the snowy branches of pine, cedar, and hemlock 
trees? They are not merely swinging, but they 
are having their dinner, too. They find their food 
inside the cones, which hang from the trees. 
Beneath each scale, they find a seed. These make 
fine meals for hungry birds! 

Many kind people feed birds when the snow 
is deep. Country mail carriers put grain in feed- 
ing boxes. Many winter birds would die if it 
were not for these feeding boxes. Airplanes 
drop feed for birds, too. Last mouth, some kind 
aviators dropped thousands of pounds of grain 
from the air. The grain was scattered upon the 
ice and snow. This kept many winter birds from 


Tf all of our birds should die, we would soog 
lose all our plants. A famous bird man says that 
in three years’ time, all of our crops would be 
eaten by bugs and worms. Then we would have 
no food, and there would be a famine. This shows 
how important birds are. We could not live 
without them. 

Birds are useful not only because they eat 
worms and bugs but for other things. They carry 


seeds from place to place. They make us happy 
with their cheerful songs. 

Do you belong to a Junior Audubon Club? 
These bird clubs were named for Mr. Audubon, 
a great lover of birds, If you belong to a Junior 
Audubon Club, you know much about birds. If 
not, you may want to join the club. Then 
may want to try for a prize in their bird ste 
eontest. Write a story on “The Value of 


We made a model of Mount Vernon, We made 
George Washington, Martha Washington, some 
of their friends, and some slaves. We put them 
in the front yard. We painted them in pretty 


revon 


colors and they seem so real to us. We are send- 
ing you a picture. We hope that you will like it. 
Your friends of Gardners School, Wilson, North Carolina, 


Dear Editor, 

We made a motion picture theater in honor of 
our first President. We called it Theater Wash- 
ington. We used four orange crates to make the 
theater. We made our pictures on wrapping 
paper and colored them with crayola. 


What is your room planning to do on February 
22? If you give an interesting program, be sure 
to write and tell us about it. Other girls and 
boys will be glad to hear about it. We shall print 
the most interesting stories next year. 


Week of Feb, 19-23, 1934 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Jim and I arc getting ready for our tiger hunt. 
We had planned to fly to the jungle yesterday 
with an English friend. But we have had to put 
off our trip for a few days. We must wait for 
some papers which give us permission to fly over 
a certain part of India. 


Mount Everest, the World's Ba? Mountain 


Just before we came here, there was a terrible 
earthquake in northern India. It shook miles 
and miles of country and killed thousands of 
people. Houses were swallowed up, and many 
towns were wiped off the map. Now thousands 
of poor people have no place to live except in 
tents. 

“What caused the earth to open and swallow 
so many of our people?” asked the people of 
India. Many of them did not know that earth- 
quakes are caused by the slipping of big rocks 
far down in the earth. Some of the Indians said 
that angry gods had caused the earth to open. 
They said that their gods were made angry by 
three British aviators, who flew over Mount 
Everest. This is a sacred mountain in India. The 
people think that a goddess lives at the top of 
Mount Everest. She will not let anyone climb the 
mountain. She brings bad luck and even death 
to those who try. The Indians think that the 
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aviators who flew over the mountain made the — 


goddess and gods very angry. They were so 
angry that they caused the earthquake. 

Mount Everest is in northern India, It is the 
highest mountain in the world. It was named 
for Sir George Everest, the Englishman who 
first measured the height of the mountain. He 
was a great engineer and measured the mountain 
from the ground. With his instruments, he found 
it to be more than five miles high. 

No man has ever stood on the top of Mount 
Everest. Many mountain climbers have tried to 
reach the top, and many have lost their lives. 
The mountain is so high that man cannot breathe 
the air near its top. They must take air in tanks, 
Bitter winds blow so hard, the ice and snow are 
so deep, and the mountain is so very high that 
men cannot fight their way to the top. 

We hope that our papers, which are to give us 
permission to fly south, will come in a few days. 
Of course, we cannot go without them, for we 
don’t want any earthquakes blamed on us! 


Lots of love to you all, Unck Ban 


| WIN A PRIZE 


My Weekly Reader will give a prize to the boy or girl 
who sends us the best ‘short story about Owls. Tell what 
these birds eat, how ond when they sleep, and any other 
interesting thing you know about owls. Your story must 
not have more than 200 words in it. Write on one side 
of paper only and be sure that the full names and addresses 
of yourself, your teacher, and your school are given. Mail 
it by February 24 to: Owl Contest Editor, 40 South Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


HERE ARE THE WINNERS 
the hundreds of articles sent to the Willie Wonders con- 
test t the fudges have chosen these three winners: 
James Garner, Fort Smith, Ark,; Agnes Brooker, Bristol 


Ohio; and Lucille Mobley, Toulminvill ville, Ala. A set of the Uncle 
Ben books has been sent to James, Agnes, and Lucile. 


cs nd ie want to give Honorable Mention to the following 
Bedford, Doren South fetes CATON 


ey 
Raymond Love, ye, dackson,C y Ko 
Ruth Buckii, Sa u Claire, iss Dilys Bushnell Bale: 


tah; Anna Gablenz, New York, N. ¥.; Vanelda 
Herman, Henre Cc. Loc: 
Mass.: Becky Lu Watson, Lakeland, Fla.: Marna Price, M 
Ala.; Charles Ley, ld, Wis.; Martha M. Vance, Bristol- 
ae Onis; y: our, Ethete, Wyo. 
Reader Honor League buttons will be sent to all 
they yee boys listed above. 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? p 
Dear Wise Owl, r 
Was George Washington as tall as Abraham 
Lincoln? Mary Sewell, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


i Abas Dear Mary, 
George Washington was six feet, two inches 
tall. Abraham Lincoln was nix feet, four inches tall. 
Love to my many curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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CURRENT LVENTS 
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HEAD Th 
w 


COMMUNITY LITE 


ANY letters carry important news. People 
want their letters to travel as fast as they 
can. This month marks the beginning of a new 
fast air mail service. It carries letters all the way 
from Germany to South America by air. Long 


aT oaee Lufthansa A. G, 
Making a Smooth Landing in Mid-Ocean 


ago, it took months and months for letters to 
make this trip. Now letters mailed in the capital 
of Germany reach the capital of Brazil in about 
six days. This is the fastest that mail has ever been 
carried between these two countries. Before 1934 
is over, the new fast air mail service may cut down 
the time still more, 

Let us make believe that we are in Berlin, Ger- 
many. We want to send an important letter to a 
friend in Rio de Janeiro (ré’-6 da zhi-na’-rod), the 
eapital of Brazil. That is about 7,000 miles away. 
Tt is more than twice as far as from New York to 
California. We shail address our letter plainly 
and put a new air mail stamp on it. If we do not 
have a stamp, we shall not have to wait in a line 
at the post office. We can put a coin in one of the 
new self-working stamp machines. Out pops a 
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New Air Mail Line Is Started Across Sea 


stamp, and we put it on our letter. Then we iep 
our letter into an air mail box. 

Let us follow each day’s flight of our letter on 
its way to South America. As yet, no night flying 
is done in the new air mail service to South Amer- 
ica. A land plane takes our letter swiftly over 
Germany and France to Spain. The next morn- 
ing, it is put into a seaplane. The seaplane carries 
it over the sea to the Canary Islands. Here the 
big seaplane is filled with gasoline and oil. Then 
it flies south along the coast of Africa. It stops at 
Bathurst for more gasoline and oil. 

Now the seaplane takes off for the hardest part 
of its flight. It goes across the South Atlantic 
Ocean to Brazil. This strip of water may not look 
wide to you. But it is nearly 2,000 miles wide, 
Even on this part of the trip, there is a place for 
the seaplane to stop for gasoline and oil, After 
going halfway across the ocean, it stops at a float- 
ing airport. This is an old German ship called the 
Westfalen. It is anchored at sea and is like a 
floating garage. Men live on this ship. They have 
big tanks of oil and gasoline. They also can re- 
pair planes. 

When the mail plane is ready to leave the float- 
ing airport, it takes off for Natal (na-til’), Brazil. 
This is our letter’s last flight over the ocean. At 
Natal, it is put on a land plane again. This car- 
ries it to Rio de Janeiro. Our letter reaches Rio 
about six days after it left Berlin. 

How Do Planes Land on the Westfalen? 

This is a question which many of you will ask. 
The picture shows a big piece of heavy canvas. 
This is stretched on long strips of wood and is 
dragged behind the Westfalen. This smooths out 
the waves, and the seaplane runs up on the can- 
vas. Then a big crane lifts the seaplane to the 
deck of the Westfalen. Here it is safe for the 


hight, The aviators have a good rest and good 


A, YES OR NO TEST 
(A Comprehension Test) 
Write “Yes” after the sentences that are true, 
Write ‘‘No’’ after the sentences that are not true. 
1. This month marks the beginning of a new fast 
air mail service. ............ 
2. Mail will be carried all the way from Ger- 
many to South America by air. . 


3. Long ago, it took two weeks for letters to 


4. Now letters make the trip in six days. ........... 

5. Night flying is done in the new air mail 
service to South America. ........... 

6. From Spain, a seaplane carries the letters 
over the sea to the Canary Islands. ............ 
south along the coast of Brazil. ............ 

. The easiest part of the flight is from Bathurst 
across the South Atlantic Ocean to Brazil. ...... 
. The last stop is at the Westfalen, a floating 
airport. _.......-. 

. The seaplane flies to the deck of the West- 
falen. ............ 


Perfeot score is 10, a ee E 


B. A MATCHING GAME 


{Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 


“Turn to page 14 and number the para; 
about the Chinese New pear a celebration. 


in the ine 


number of the rT which tells: 
...... How the Chinese help their poor by giving 
coins to the dragon on New Year’s Day. 
.... That the Chinese in our country have been cele- 
brating the Chinese New Year. 
About the fine meals which the Chinese have 
on New Year’s Day. 
..... About the dragon parade. 
....-. Why Chinatown needs no bill collectors, 
... About the shipload of special food sent from 
China to our country for the celebration. 
..... About the old story of the dragon. 
Perfect score is 7. I 


C. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


{A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
rite your answers in a few words after each of the 
ee questions. 

1. Why didn’t Jim and Uncle Ben get a permit 
tohunt tigers tre. c 
A a a ren cenTs 

2. Where may the wild animals of India live 
unharmed? Sn 

3. Name another way in which India protects 
herwildýlite en ee eee 
rR tree ere Pr Pe eerie ie 

4, Write two things that Uncle Ben told about 
Paes EN is ae E En 

n 

5. Omit L rajah ride to the tiger hunt? 

6. Where did the rajah aR arora hase Gs coma 
per ert reer center ten spt 


T. How did the servants scare up a tiger? ............ 


Drea te Leh. er rrr rr rrr reer 


Perfect score is 8, My score is ............ 
“ THINGS TO DO 
1. Add pagos to your notebook for maps of air mail lines in 
our country and to other countries, Find Pictures of dif- 
ferent kinds of planes that are used to carry air mail. 
It would be interesting to add pictures of well-known air 
2. Pleny ballets board of winter sports. 
a of winter 
8. Read and report on ‘How Broadeasts’’, by Hanor 
A. Webb on page 216 of ‘St. Nicholas” for February. 
4 tending tale, Pollow Uncle Ben tell about India om! on the 
ene ir peu a) A ; 
more a ou interest) 


food. Sete Mien Shoe NA 
across the ocean. 

The Westfalen is the first floating airport that 
has been put into use. In years to come, there 
may be whole chains of floating airports across 
the ocean. They will be like big stepping-stones 
in the water. Then it will be only a big hop, skip, 
and jump across the sea. Letters and persons will 
be carried swiftly from one continent to another, 
This will surely help to make all countries better 
and closer friends. 


DRAGONS PARADE IN NEW YORK 
Many Chinese live in the United States. For 
the last two weeks, they have had big parades and 
New Year. Their New Year comes on a different 
date each year. Like our Easter, it depends upon 
the moon. The Chinese New Year begins with the 


The Chinese still think about the dragon. mg 
think that he will come back if they are not good. 
During the New Year’s Day parade in our coun- 
try, coins were thrown to the dragon. Chinese 
people think that those who give coins to the 
SC rt ee ie 
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Week of Feb. 26-March 2, 1934 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

Our permit came and we flew over India. We 
are now in a small town at the edge of the jungle. 
We had planned to go to a tiger camp, but we 
found that we each had to pay ten pounds (about 
$50) for a permit to hunt tigers. Jim and I did 
not have that much money, and besides, we did 
not care to kill a tiger. 

So many animals are hunted here that India 
has to protect her wild beasts. She has set aside 
many great parks in which animals may live un- 


Wild Elephants of the Jungle Make Good Workers 
When They Are Tamed 


harmed. India charges big game hunters five 
hundred dollars for a hunting permit. Even then 
they are allowed to kill only a certain number 
of animals. In that way, India protects her wild 
life. If she didn’t, it would soon be gone. 

Jim and I were glad to hear this, and we did 
not mind giving up our hunt. But we saw a big 
tiger hunt, just the same. A ruler of India, called 
a rajah (ri’-ja), was in the jungle on a tiger 
hunt. India is divided into states like the United 
States. Hach state in India has its own ruler, He 
is called a rajah. The rajahs are very rich. Many 
of them are more interested in having a good 
time than in ruling their states well. They like 
to dress in fine clothes and ride on elephants. 
They wear many jewels and own some of the 
finest diamonds, pearls, and rubies in the world. 

A rajah was in this part of the jungle on a 
hunting trip. Jim and I followed him on a tiger 
hunt. A tiger is a fierce catlike animal, which 
can spring very far. It is greatly feared by the 
people of the jungle. The rajah took good care 
that he was safe on the hunt. He rode to a 
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grassy plain on a big elephant. He took one 
hundred servants with him to do the work and 
make him comfortable. They built a big platform 
in a tree. The rajah climbed to the platform. 
Here he waited until he saw a tiger. 

To scare up a tiger, the rajah sent his servants 
through the tall grass. They beat tin pans, drums, 
and anything that made a loud noise. This soon 
brought a tiger from its den. The servants 
stood in a half circle, so that the tiger ran toward 
the rajah’s platform. From his safe place in the 
tree, the rajah shot the tiger. The servants 
skinned it for him to take home to his palace. No 
doubt, the rajah will tell his friends many excit- 
ing stories of his tiger hunt. Jim and I said, 
‘What a fine way to shoot a tiger!” 


Lots of love to you all, Unch Ban 


DOGS RACE IN THE NORTH 

Last week, some big dog races were held in 
Quebec. The best sled dogs of North America 
took part in the race. There were big Huskies 
from Alaska, Canada, and the United States. 
There were strong Eskimo dogs from the Far 
North, The races were called the International 
Dog-sled Derby, 

The races began the day after Washineton’s 
birthday and lasted for three days. The dogs 
raced over 120 miles of snow. They raced 40 miles 
each day pulling light sleds behind them. Their 
driver ran along behind the sled. Sometimes he 
rode in the sled. He gave orders to his dog team. 
The lead dog listened for the orders. He knew 
which way to turn when the driver said, “Qee” 
and “Haw”. The dogs seemed to enjoy the race, 
They held their heads and tails high as they came 
in at the end of each race. 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Can you tell me the history of the old 
Chinese New Year? 
Very truly yours, 
Lillian Anderson, Butte, Montana. 
Dear Lillian, 
CNL Your hard 


postmarks put on letters in Chinese post offices now use the 


year 1934, just as we do. WISE OWL. 


_ THE a EEE EI ET OL 7 


Aan nitinol ae ee ea oe 
fiyers will be killed along the way. Some will be 
killed by hunters. Some will starve to death. That 
is because many of their natural feeding grounds 
have been cleared away and built up. Some of the 
birds will be killed at night by flying against our 
tall buildings which are not lighted. Others will 
die because they cannot get fresh water. Never be- 
fore has our country had so few birds, especially 
water birds, as this year. What can we do to help 
these little travelers? 

This is a question which men in Washington are 
trying to answer. President Roosevelt is a great 
lover of wild animals. He has asked three men to 
work out a plan to make greater, or increase, the 
number of water birds in our country. These men 


They think that this land should be turned into 
Government parks. Here many birds and other 
wild animals could live in safety. Three or four 
men could be paid to live in these parks. They 
would put out grain in the wintertime. They would 
plant many berry bushes, so that the birds would 
have something to eat. Large lakes would be built, 
so that there would always be plenty of fresh water. 
Then wild ducks and geese and other water birds 


. would have a safe place to rest. 


Many people also think that hunters should not 
be aliowed to kill so many wik ducks. In the last 
few years, the number that anyone may shoot has 
been cut from 25 to 12 a day. The time for shooting 
ducks has been cut to two months a year. Do you 
think that this should be cut still more? Each year, 
the number of hunters in our country has increased. 
They can now easily go to all parts of our country 
by automobile and airplane. ‘This means that they 
kill more ducks. It is said that 1933 will be known 
as the year when America had the smallest number 
of water birds. If we did nothing about this, all 
of our water birds would soon be gone—just as our 

How Have Most of Our Water Birds Been Killed? 

Many of you will ask whether most of our water 
birds have been killed by hunters. No, they have 
not. ‘The reason that we have so few birds is that 
of our northwestern States, where millions of 
lakes once were, it is now as dry as the Sahara. 
Mother ducks and baby ducks have died because 

(Please turn the page.) 


Tima incite te in aces loo 
birds and other wild animals. There is almost no 
, wilderness left in our country. Men have pushed 
to the farthest parts to build their homes. Almost 
all of our land is now settled. There are not many 
big forests, in which birds and other wild animals 
may livein safety. President Roosevelt is building 
up many of our forests which have been cut down. 
He hopes to make safe homes for birds and other 
wild animals. He is frying to give them a better 
place in which to live. 


THE DUCK DANCE 
When wild ducks and geese return to the Arctic, 
they are hunted by Eskimos. Fresh duck- meat 
tastes very good to these people who have lived 
most of the winter on frozen fish. The Eskimos kill 
ducks with their bows and arrows. i 


The men in this picture killed 16 ducks in a short 
time. They laid the ducks in a circle on the ice. 
Now the Eskimos are celebrating their kill by 
dancing the duck dance. The man on the left is 
making the music. Both men will sing and dance 
as they take the ducks home. 


“Next week, we may be broadcasting from an 
iceberg.” These words ended the broadcast from 
Little America on February 17. Admiral Byrd said 
the ice. He said that the ice upon which their camp 
was built was rolling with the swell of the sea. 
‘This is very disturbing (dis-turb’-ing),’’ said Ad- 
miral Byrd. “We are now building another camp 
of snow houses on a higher and firmer part of the 
ice.” 

Admiral Byrd had just come back from a trip in 
his wooden ship, the Bear. He went as far east as 
he could through the ice. He hoped to find out what 
there is east of Little America. This part of the 


sanyo lien mene than inte Admiral Byrd has 
tried 12 times to reach this part of the Antarctic. 
Each time, he has been forced back. He hoped to 
make the trip this year while the ice was broken 
up. But the ice froze, and he was not able to go 
very far. At one time, it looked as if the little Bear 
might be frozen in the ice. 

Admiral Byrd took three cows with him from our 
country. One was named Klondike. She gave birth 
to a calf on the ship. The ship passed many ice- 
bergs the day the calf was born, so the men named 
the calf Iceberg. 

Iceberg, his mother, and two other cows are now 
at Little America, The men put heavy caps on the 
cows’ heads as they walked over the ice and snow. 
They put warm blankets on them, too. The cows 
were put into a tent. The men are now working 
on a shelter for the cows. Soon they will be moved 


SWEET CAKES FOR DEER 

Cakes made of molasses and soy beans are sav- 
ing the lives of hundreds of wild deer. These cakes 
were made after many weeks of study. Hach cake 
weighs 50 pounds. This is nearly as much as some 
of you weigh. Men who work in our State parks 
have been trying to find some new food which deer 
like and which is good for them. 

In one New York State park, some men carried 
on their backs 50 of these big cakes into the woods, 
They tied the cakes three or four feet above the 
ae trees, so that snow would not cover the 


ieee et was first tried out on some baby 
deer, or fawns, which had lost their mothers and 
fathers. The shy fawns ran their tongues over the 
sweet cakes. They liked the food and soon came 
back for more. Goats and big deer came, too. The 
men in the State park were glad to see the hungry 
deer eat. Many deer die each winter because they 
cannot find food. Smaller animals, such as beavers, 
get the food before the deer can find it. The men 
were glad to have found a new food for deer which 
was easy to keep in the woods. 

PEACE 
pee Te Eh One pihe cause. of pance and good will amoug 


RR ae Tight fling and tie i doing.” 


Do you know that there are four editions of My Weekly 
Reader, carefully graded, and that the Weekly Read 
A E necrodtretiant val ieatse eotad aasen Geet 


1 
If the edition of Weekly Reader that you are using is 
either too simple iad difficult for your needs, the 
are glad—eager, in fact—to exchange your order for a paper 
better adapted to your requirements 


Week of March 5-9, 1934 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Just as we were leaving the jungle, Jim was bit- 
ten by a snake. We had been told to look out for 
snakes, for there are many in this warm land. We 
tried to be very careful, but Jim was in a hurry 
to get into the airplane. It was night, and we 
planned to sleep in the plane. We wanted to be 
ready for an early morning take-off. Apes, jackals, 
leopards, tigers, and other animals were howling 
and moaning in the woods. We hurried to the air- 
plane, and as Jim was about to step in, a snake 
struck his leg. It must have crawled under the 
plane to sleep in the shade during the day. 

Jim hardly felt the bite. But as the snake ran 
away through the grass, we made Jim take off his 
boot. Sure enough, there was a little red spot just 
above the top of his boot. One of our English 
friends had been in the jungle many times. He said 
in a great hurry, “We did not see the snake, so we 
do not know whether or not it was a poisonous one. 
But the safest thing for us to do is to cut out the 
piace where the snake bit. Then the wound will 
bleed, and the poison will run out with the blood.” 


Quickly the Englishman tied two handkerchiefs 


as tightly as he could on Jim’s leg. He tied one 
above the bite, and one below it. This was to keep 
Jim’s leg from bleeding too much. He told me to 
hold the blade of his knife in a flame until it was 


The Camel Is a Useful Beast of Burden 


red hot. This was to kill any germs which might 
have been onit. Jim shut his eyes, gritted his teeth, 
and in a few minutes, his leg was bleeding freely. 
After awhile, it stopped bleeding. Then I sucked 
the wound as hard as I could to make it clean. Then 
we put iodine on it and went to bed. In the morn- 
ing, Jim was almost as well as ever. 

On our way to Calcutta, we stopped at an Indian 
farm. There we saw many interesting things. We 
saw camels hitched to wagons. They were trained 
to help with the farm work. We saw rice, cotton, 
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sugar cane, and jute, which were grown on this 
farm. Juteisa plant, Its stem is used to make rope 
and burlap sacks. 

Today we visited a lumber camp. There we saw 
many elephants helping with the work. I shall tell 
you about them in my next letter. 


Lots of love to you all, Unc Ban 


DOG TEAM FLIES TO RACES 
Last week, you read about some dog sled races in 
the North. One dog team owner was far away. He 
wanted to get to the races, so he put his seven big 
dogs and his sled into an airplane, and away they 
flew over the ice and snow. The airplane did not 


have wheels to land upon, but it had skis. It eame - 


down safely upon a lake in the North that was 
frozen hard, The dogs were taken from the plane, 
hitched to the sled, and away they ran to the races, 


WIN A PRIZE IN CARVING OR MODELING 


My Weekly Reader will send three prizes to the children 
who send us the best carvings which they have made in soap, 
Plasticine, wood, or elay. A good picture of the carving or 
the model will have just as good a chance of winning as the 
carving or model itself, If you take a picture, be sure te fol- 
low the rules for taking a good picture, Take a dark object 
against white and a white object against a dark background. 
Remember that none of the entries can be re ed. Be sure 
to tell us if anyone helped you do your work, Be sure that 


yourname and the name and complete address of your school 


and teacher are on your entry. Then mail it, not later than 
March 16, to the Carving Contest, My Weekly Reader Number 
Two, 40 8. Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


WINNERS IN THE POETRY CONTEST 


The thousands of poems which were sent to the contest made 
us very happy. They show us that you are wide-awake and that 
you see an: oy many, many things about you. The poems 
were bright and fresh with Many fine touches of humor. They 
show, too, that you have a feeling for the rhythm of words. We 
are sending a new book about nature to each of the three win- 
ners: Howard Elon Sefton, School, Miss Conway, 
teacher, Peoria, Iil; Lucille McCance, Licking View School, Miss 
Louise Montgomery, teacher, Licking View, Ohio; Clara Corell, 
Public School 36, Miss S. McKenna, teacher, New York, N. ¥. 

The judges want to give honorable mention to the following 
girls and boys: Jane 
North Troy, N. ¥.; Virginia Heyer, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; Edwar 
Balon, Center Line, picni: Lo 


EKlama 
Minn.; Jean Boerner, Massillon, Ohto; Donald F. O'Brlon, Min- 
neapolis Minn.; Maxine Fisher, Newark, Ohio; Daniel Gallegos, 
Fo t, East Milisto: 
Marilyn Rendell, Minn 
Au Sable Forks, N, Y.; Frances 
Lewis, Sprucemont, Nev.; Virginia Stephenson, South Bend, 
iInd.; Emily Snyder, Bethesda, Md.; Erme Harrison, Susque- 
hanna, Pa,; Mildred Collins, Clearwater, Fla.: Levaster Bethea, 
Trenton, N. J.; Eleanor Norton, Salt Lake City, Utah; Marjory 


Harry, Win- 
ester, Va.; Ann Warren, Dobbs perry, N. Y.; Frenk racen Mor- 
, Minn.; Emma ones, 


, 8. Dak 9 
Marianna, Ark; Margaret Earr, Indiana, Pa.; Janet Lloyd, Ross, 
Calif.; Anna Marinakos, Anacortes, Wash.; en Bayne, Eas- 


i Anthony Ackerman, New York, N, Y, 


These boys and giris are now members of the Honor League 
of My Weekly Reader and have been sent membership buttons, 
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Make an (X) before the right answer. 
1. What long flights will be started this week? 
£.. Millions of birds will fy to the North. 
.....- Hunters travel by automobile. 
2. (Thy will some starve to death? 
.... Some will be killed by hunters. 
p< Feeding grounds have been cleared away. 
3. Why will some be killed at night? 
They cannot get fresh water. 
X Th ey fly against our tall buildings. 
4. E A E 
_2 They are working out a plan to increase the 
number of water birds m our country. 
_..... They are putting out grain for birds. 
. How would Government parks help birds? 
_..... Men could live in these parks. 
X. They would have a safe place to rest. 
How many wild ducks may a hunter shoot? 
...- He should not be allowed to kill any. 
X. A hunter may shoot 12 a day. 

. When may hunters shoot wild ducks? 

,. They may hunt during two months a year. 
~ Hunters can go to all parts of country. 

; What is one reason that we have few water 
birds? X.. Many of our lakes have dried up. 
..... The number of hunters has increased. 

. What is another reason for the decrease? 

... There is almost no wilderness left. 
-X.. America now has few water birds. 
10. How does our President hope to make safe 
homes for birds? 
2X. He is building up many of our forests. 
_..... He is a great lover of wild animals. 


Perfect scord is 10. My score is neme 


B. A SKIMMING GAME 
(Ability To Skim and To-Organiza) 
Fold a piece of paper into three and use the 
below foreach ch column. Skim or 
Eteria My Reader to find names for anata 


Perfeot score is 20. 


Week of March 5-9, 1934 
C. WHAT HAPPENED FIRST? 


(A Retention and Organization Test) 


These sentences are out of order, Put them in the correct 
order. The third sentence happened first in Uncle Ben’s let- 
ter. Write 1 on the blank in front of it, Write 2, 3, 4, etc., 
where they belong. 


..... We made Jim take off his boot. 
...... After awhile, the wound stopped bleeding. 
..{.. As Jim was about to step into the airplane, a 
snake struck his leg. 
..... ln the morning, Jim was almost as well as ever. 
...... Today we visited a lumber camp. 
.....On our way to Calcutta, we stopped at an 
Indian farm. 
.... The Englishman tied two handkerchiefs as 
tightly as he could on Jim’s leg. 
...... Then we put iodine on it and went to bed. 
...... Then T sucked the wound as hard as I could. 
WP Perfect score is 10. My score is ......... 
D. A WORD GAME 
{Vocabulary Development} 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the group of 
ee aaa Ae 


=k iia eaten or worry 


oung deer 
along wave or billow 
tga tratkiess forest or place 
where no people live 
ora house 
ésto make greater, to grow 
in number 
ii carried along by the water 
8a large mass of ice float- 
i ing in the sea 
Ito grow less in number 
18, lodgings, a place to live 


My score is ........... 


leads a quee 
‘What do you mean t° 
“It spends the summer in a fur coat and the winter in a 
bathing suit.” 


THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER, 


Br aeieth wing) the top of anew 
dike in Holland. This is the greatest dike 
that the Dutch have ever built. It is not like the 
old dikes, which were made only to hold back the 
sea, The new dike is very up-to-date. It has a 
wide main road for fast-moving automobiles and 
busses. It has a road for slow traffic, such as 
horse-drawn carts and wagons. It has a path for 
bicycle riders, too, for many Dutch people ride 
bicycles. It also has space for a railroad track, 
which will be built this year. 

This new dike cuts off the North Sea from the 
old Zuider Zee (zi’-der za’). Look at a big map 
of the Netherlands. You will see that the Zuider 
Zee is a great arm of the North Sea, that reaches 
far into the country. The Zuider Zee was once a 
small inland lake. About seven hundred years 
ago, there was a terrible storm at sea. It blew the 
water over the low land. The North Sea and the 
Zuider Zee became one body of water. 

Now the Dutch have separated the two seas 
again. They have done this by building the new 
dike. Look at the new map on this page. There 
is no longer a Zuider Zee, Its name has been 


—K. Maaskant Wieringen, 
Where a Road Is Built Across a Sea 


i “AL RoLk 


SZ Automobiles Rush Over New Dikes in Holland 


the Ijssel River, which runs into it. The Dutch 
have pumped the northwestern part of this lake 
dry. What was once the bottom of the sea is now 


for small sums. On the new map, this land is 
marked N. W. Polder. The new fields are called 
polders (pol’-ders). Polder is a Dutch word mean- 
ing land which has been taken from the sea and 
made ready for crops. Fifty thousand acres of 
polder land have been added to the little country. 
This has cost the Dutch Government forty million 
dollars. : 

The Dutch will spend much more money on the 
work this year. Many Dutchmen are out of work. 
Like our Government, the Dutch Government 
wants to give its men work, In order to do this, 
it will build new roads, bridges, landing fields for 
airplanes, and most of all, it will pump dry more 
of the Ijssel Lake. This will give jobs to thou- 
sands of Dutchmen who need work. 

The Dutch people are very proud of their new 


` 
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polder land. They have a right to be proud of it. 
Most countries that need more land try to take it 
from their neighbors. Instead of fighting her 
neighbors for more land, the Netherlands fights 
the sea for it. This costs a great deal, but not 
nearly so much as does war! 


Last month, this father was crowned King of 
the Belgians. He is King Leopold II. King 
Leopold TIE has two children. His little girl is 

She 


Long Live the King! 
old. She has blue eyes and straight light hair. 
She likes to run and play, Her little brother is 
three years old. His name is Prince Baudouin. 
Some day, he may be made King of the Belgians. 
He will be brought up in his father’s palace and 
will learn how to become a good king. 


—~—— Do you know where Belgium is? Many of you 


have read “The Belgian Twins” and know that 
Belgium is a small country north of France. If 
Jan and Marie were living today, they would tell 
you that the people of Belgium were very sad last 
month. They lost their beloved King. His name 
was King Albert. He was killed while climbing a 
cliff. 


King Albert was the grandfather of the chil- 
dren in the pieture. He was loved perhaps more 
than any other king. He was very kind to his 
people and did all he could to help them. He was 
a brave soldier and fought for his people in the 
last war. He was six feet, two inches tall and 
“every inch a king”. 

One Saturday last month, King Albert was 
tired. He was tired of working at his palace. He 
was tired of reading about the troubles which 
other countries around him were having. He 


| 
| sh 


persons. > 
Lots of love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 


Week of March 12-16, 1934 


wanted to be alone in the country. He put on his 
old riding breeches and high boots and got into 
his car. He drove to a beautiful place where the 
rocks rose high above a river. This had just been 
made into a national park for wild animals, and 
King Albert wanted to see it again, King Albert 
left his car and climbed up the rocks. He was a 
great mountain climber and liked nothing better. 
But this was his last climb. A big piece of rock 
came loose as the King took hold of it. The King 
fell and was killed. The rock was said to have 
been split by heavy frosts. . 

The sad news of King Albert’s death was 
flashed to all parts of the world. A few hours 
later, people all over the world were reading the 
news in their morning newspapers. It was not 
many hours before Admiral Byrd and his men 
heard the sad news in Little America. News 
travels very fast these days! 


We know as 
Ret E EE 
First P 5): Anna Gr instead, Broadway School, 
Grade 4-5, Sis Lian Go, teacher, Madisonville; Ky. 5 
Second Prize ($10): The notebook of Grade = 
late Conception School, a Ae R S 
Third Prize 


When the Indians of long ago heard the blustering north 
wind, they liked to gather around their camp fires and tell 
the story of North Wind, the proud Indian youth. This old 
Indian legend is retold in “The Singing Trail’’, by Lenore 
M, McCulloch on page 5 of “Wee Wisdom” for March. 


Many children have asked Wise Owl this 

question - ey do Ne preat green on St. f 

JA Pa Why some people wear | 
~ shamrocks? 


RASE Dear Children, 


ig one person, yet made up of three | 


WWsckiorMarchtie 16 pues 


Men are out of work here in India, too. Jim 
and I visited a lumber camp. There we saw a 
big elephant that could do the work of 40 natives. 
The elephants were trained to carry big logs 
with their trunks. We saw them not only carry 
logs from place to place but also pile them up. 
The big animals looked very awkward and slow. 

The logs in the camp were very big and heavy. 
Jim asked what they were. He found out that 
they were teak logs. Many teak trees grow in 
India. 'Ehey are the tallest trees in the forest, and. 
some grow to be two hundred feet high. The 
leaves are used for purple dye. Teakwood is 
very strong and lasts for a long time. It is used 
in shipbuilding and in making fine furniture. 
We were told that the teak logs in the lumber 
camp weighed about one-half ton. Can you find 
out how many pounds they weighed? 

We saw elephants moving these heavy logs 
very easily. We saw one of the big animals kneel 
down and push his strong tusks under the log. 
Then holding it with his trunk, he balanced the 
log. Very carefully the elephant rose to his feet 
and off he went with the log. A boy sat on the 
elephant and showed him where to take the log. 

When Mr. Elephant came to the place where 
the logs were to be piled, he dropped his log. 
Then he waited for another elephant to come to 
help him. The helper lifted one end of the log. 
The other elephant then lifted the other end. To- 
gether they put the log on the pile. One end of 
the Jog stuck out too far. One of the elephants 
pushed it with his head. He pushed until it was 
even with the other logs. 

The elephants went on piling up the logs, one 
on top of the other. As the pile grew higher, the 
elephants would put their front feet on logs so 
they could reach higher. One elephant was lifting 
up a log when a bell rang. It was the dinner bell, 
and he dropped his log as fast as he could. He 
hurried to the feeding ground, where he was 
given some bundles of grass. He looked at the 
grass very carefully. He must have thought it 
was not enough, for he made a great fuss. He 
kept this up until he was given another bundle 
of grass. A man told us that the elephant’s meal 
was short one small bundle. He said, “You can’t 
fool an elephant. They seem to know how much 
they should be given to eat.” 
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After lunch, the elephants were Hien to a 
near-by stream for water. They had such a good 
time! They filled their trunks with water. Then 
they squirted it over their backs, like a shower 
bath. They splashed so much that Jim and I had 
to run away to keep dry. 


Lots of love to you all, Unch Ban 


A BIRTHDAY CAKE 

The Camp Fire Girls of America will have a 
birthday on Saturday, March 17. Their good 
work was started in 1912. It was started to pro- 
mote good health by outdoor life, to teach thrift, 
and bring about more friendly living and better 
citizenship in our country, In 22 years, the mem- 
se has grown to about 0 


The picture above was taken last year at the 
birthday party of the Camp Fire Girls of Amer- 
ica. It shows some fine looking Camp Fire Girls, 
a birthday cake with candles on it, and a friend: 
about to cut the Te 


of the yea Bom 
cle Ben ree ith f 
ae ae | 
And sleep 
pie Ber oy eee lands. 


Hen in nd 
mous ois Kaap and i 
Oo we epee a of these far-a 
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| [E] Uncle Ben in Sou th America—Telis of the raising of cofee and rubber, and | 
of tha wilds of tha Bagh OCDE 
Uncle Ben | anama—Tells of a strange land half wild, half civilized, be- f 
tween two great continents, 
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A. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below, 


1, The greatest dike in Holland is very ................ 
2, The new dike has a wide main road for fast- 
TVLO VINE oan e tice tats cnscncase 
3. It has a road for ................-.-2-.------ 2Ud Wagons 
andfagpath ror perenne sees riders. 
4, Tt also has a space fOr ............ccssecsesseecsreecesecnsesene 
setssstarstecteceeseeeereeeey WHICH Will be built this year. 
5. The new land will be ....................----..--.-- by the 
Dutch Government to farmers and gardeners. 
6. This new dike cuts off the -.............c.cseceeeceeee 
sesstntascenseeserereeseeeeneeee--- LEON the old Zuider Zee. 
7. The name of the Zuider Zee has been changed 


20 eer a, 


8. Fifty thousand acres pre 
land. have been added to the Newer iends! 

9, To give men more wecvreneeereeesey the Dutch 
Government will pump dry more of Tjssel 
Lake. 

10. Instead of fighting her neighbors for more 
land, the Netherlands wea thek aa 
railroad polder, e, up-to-date, sea, 

work, North Sea, Ijssel Take Ta Sorteer tarts 

Perfect score is 10, My score is ........... 


B. MAKING PICTURES 


{Ability To Visualize) 


See what interesting drawings you can make for the sen- 
tences below. Re Reread “Automobiles Rush Over New Dikes 
in Holland’ and make a list of the things you will show in 
each drawing. Perhaps the best can be put on the 
bulletin board. 


1. The Dutch Government will put men to work 
building roads and bridges. -------------------+--------+------- 


ee eerererT rr ieee ees er ee ere erry 


sasaceuescasacacaane 


eesnnasasseentsenererrmnaneemnsnutnsaraannnrnrranannrnanennenaassensaneneesenosnnsu 


The new dike has a path for bicycle riders, too, 
for many Dutch people ride bicyeles. .................. 


ere enrenr rer rier ron i rire irri er iro tity Seer s.resemerereane 


Week of March 12-16, 1934 
c. WHO? 


(A Comprohension and Retention Tost) 


Write the number of each question after the name which 
answers it. 


King Albert... 
King Leopold I... Prince Baudouin 
1. Who was crowned King of the Belgians? 
2, Who was killed while climbing a steep rock? 
3. Who will be brought up in his father’s palace? 
4, Who was loved perhaps more than any other 
king? 
5. Who was a great mountain climber? 
6. Who has two children? 
7. Who may be made King of the Belgians some 
day? 
Perfect score is 7. 


asrssrasaansssassessad 


My score is ........... 


D. HOW WELL DO YOU RE 
(A Retention Test) 
Without looking back at Uncle Ben's letter, can you re- 
member four things about teak trees? 


1. PORE BRE EE 49508 ooe de eee SOE SEES Ee SEE EE Dona na nae Denote nnetancnnweswerreseseesseseeee 
2. =rrr.. vnr=retyvsenaurearvnanresnansavaganasanaasatidatdtyhot 
3 


4. Chet peter ete rrsroe St tier itt Oh ht i tt. ih hoe Sita ins Stee 


Perfect score is 4. My score is ............ 
Perfect total score is 31. My total score is... 


THINGS TO DO 

1, The story of the ele ephants in Unele Ben’s letter would 
make a good “movie”. Would a committee like to make 
a “movie” of the elephants at work and at play and 
show the pictures to another grade? 

2. Do you know true stories of elephants that you 
would like to read or tell to your classmates 

3. Add one or two pages to your notebook for i of 

elephants at work and at play. 

4. Your class will want to study the new pictures of the 
Netherlands in ‘‘The National Geographic Magazine” 
for September, 1933. 

HAVE YOU READ THE NEW “TWIN BOOK’? 

The Norwegian Tins, by Eri Fitch Perkins (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, #1. ia): and Elsa Larson lived 
in Norway long ee e children liked the stories which 
their father told them about the Trolls, But one night 
when Eric and Bisa were lost in the forest, they were 


afraid the Trolls or the hungry wolves auld get them. We 
know you will like this new ‘'Twin boo 


oO 


from aes to Ju 
PARET Tam steed coe sero Columbas, Obl Sep an1 


Ce ee ope C S 


ia est B FM Aveta 


a i oe ‘The arrow in the picture points to President Roosevelt 
It was made in our country. Thisnew in went to Washington, D. C. 
It goes two times as fast Many boys and girls 
as our old trains. who live in Washington went to see it. 

They can sleep in little beds. Our President walked 
They can eat at little tables through the new train. 
which àye placed before them. He saw all the rooms and said, 

This train does not make any noise. — Bip thu its a dine meny tas” 
People like\to ride in it, because they The new train looks a little 
can rest as they go very fast. like an airplane. 

They can stay clean, too. St a ae 
They do not have to open the windows, Tt is called a streamlined - 

DRED VAIS Eite 1 AE TL? Tafa Al the new airplanes are streamlined. 
This new train is yellow in color. Some new automobiles are streamlined. 
People can see this fast train coming Some new trains will be streamlined, too. » 

when it is far, far away. Then they can go very, very fast. 
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Spring begins this week 
in our part of the world. 
There may be snow on the ground, 
but spring is here. 
Each day, we have more and more light. 
We have more sun, ~~ 
and the days will soon grow warm. 
Boys and girls can play outdoors 
until supper time. = 
They will jump rope and play marbles. 
They will have much fun, 
because spring is here. 


ieee a? 


Winter begins this week 
in some parts of the world. 
Winter begins this week 
at Little America. 


Admiral Byrd is at Little America. 
He and his men are all ready for winter. 
Each day, Admiral Byrd and his men 
will see less and less of the sun. 

Soon it will be dark at Little America, 
even in the daytime. 


Week of March 19-23, 1934 


a ~ 


The birds know that spring is here. 

They have come back from the South. 

They are singing, “Spring is here. 

Cheer up, cheer up, spring is here.” ISS 
Chickens know that spring is here. 

Ducks know it, too, and they say, 

“Quack, quack, quack, spring is here.” 
Chickens and ducks lay many eggs 

at this time of year. 

They sit upon their eggs. 

Baby ducks and chicks come out of the eggs. 

They say. eep, peep, spring is here.” 


They get up from their long winter sleep. 
They dig out of the mud. 

They swim in the water. 

They lay many eggs. 

They sit in the sun and sing, S 
“Croak, croak, croak, spring is here.” 


Week of March 19-23, 1934 


“LETTER 


Wig WAEA 


Dee Ree and Girls, 
Yesterday Pal and I went for a walk. 
Down the street, we saw a man. 
He had many big funny balls ( 
on long strings. 
Some were red, and some were S 
Others were red and blue. 
They stayed away up in the air. 


T liked the pretty balls. 
I barked and barked at them. 
Pal said, “Do you like them, Wig Wags? 
Well, you shall have one.” 


Pal gave the man five cents. WA 
The man gave Pal a big yellow ball. 
Pal tied the ball to my collar. -g> 


IF eh fy 
I like big balls. 
I wanted to play with this one. 
I wanted it to come down, 6 
so I could play with. it. 
I jumped and pulled, 
but I could not get the ball 
to play with. 
At last, I rolled over, 
and the ball came down. 
I jumped upon it, 
so that it could not get away again. 
It went, “Bang! Bang!” 
My! Hew I jumped. I looked and looked. 
The big yellow ball was not there. 
The string was there. 
But where was the big yellow ball? 
Pal laughed and laughed and said, 
“That was not a ball, Wig Wags. 
That was a big yellow balloon.” 


Your little friend, y, WOAS J 
our Wig V2 
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One, two, three, four, five, six. 
Six little Indians start out for a ride. 
Do you think some of them will fall off? 


The elephant’s name is Maxine. 
She is a small elephant. 

She is only four years old. 

Maxine likes the children. 
She likes to carry them on her back. 
She does not run. 

She walks with great care. 
Maxine stands very still 

while a man takes her picture. 
Don’t you think she looks happy? 


We thought that you would like to read the three 
prizewinning. poems from our very first Wig 

ags’ contest. (See My Weekly Reader for Febru- 
ary 19-23.) 


Wig Wags wants to go | ie school 
To play with Pal all da 
He wags his tail; please Tont be eruel 
And send Wig Wags away. 
—By Richard Burkholder 


Poor little Wig Wags can’t have much fun, 
He’s putting down three and carrying one. 
Since Pal must leave you all alone, 
a hope he’ll give you a juicy bone. 
—By Clarice Hall 


Wig Wags is a little dog 
Who likes to roam the street. 
One day an auto hit him 
And crippled up his feet. 
—By Lois Ann Scheid 


Mcee iMa rent ec RLE 


A, PRESIDENT SEES NEW 
(A Comprehension Test} 
Draw a ring around the right answer. 
1. The new train goes six times ~~ 
as fast as our old trains. (Yes ) No 
The on the new train can 
eat at little tables which are —— 
Fos) No 


2. 


placed before them. 
. People can hear this fast train ca 

coming when it is far away. Yes (- No) 
. The windows have to be opened = ~~ 

to keep the air just right. Yes (No 
. This new train is red. (Yes) No 

6. The new train went 

to Washington, D. C. 
. The President went to see it. 
. The new train looks a 

little ike an old train. 
. The new train is called 

a streamlined train. 


— 


(I 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
. The new airplanes and some —— 
automobiles are streamlined. \ Yes) No 
Perfect score is 10, My score is ............ 
B. 
{A Comprehension and Retention Teat) 
Make an (X) before the sentences which tell us 
why we know spring is here, 


BEPC AA E 


Mr Wesror Reaves, Eoron Noman 


C. WIG WAGS 


(Ability To Visuatize and To Follow Directions) 


like to make six drawings to tell the 


For each 


(An Association Test) 
Can you fill in the missing letters? 
FLOR 
{HiT yd 
LLL WL ls 
ELL 
ci LN 
Perfect score is 5. 


How she looks 
What Maxine is 
She likes them 

My score is -........... 


E. A BULLETIN BOARD 


“(Ability To Select and Arrange Illustrative Material) 


spring is here? etatthen ont hel Ines icion Mi 


wees senna 


n to four basic vocabu 
heer up, quack, peep, 


| 


Pare a Randa 


p lnued woekly from third week ia September to June, except Thankegirin, ed Crismas =o American on Education Press. Ine,, 40 S. Third St, | gy 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Fees York, N. bee ae ere See Buin cols Ohio, s 1920. Single « cae » 75c a year. Sperisl rates for school clubs, EE 


——— 


O 
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HELPFUL THINGS TO DO 


Vol XI 


HIRTY years ago, a large river in western 

Panama changed its course. This river has a 
long Spanish name, the Rio Grande de Coclé. 
Spanish explorers named it long, long ago. In 
changing its course, the river cut through a very 
old burying ground. 

Nothing more was heard of this until five years 
ago. Then some natives of Panama were going up 
the river in a canoe. They were poor men, who 
did not have much to do. As they rode along, one 
of them saw something shining in the bank of the 
river. He shouted and pointed to it. His friends 


stopped the canoe. Then they made their way to - 


the bank, where they pulled out the bright shin- 
ing piece. They seratched in the dirt and found 
other things. They found bones and bits of bright 
colored pottery. These they threw into the water. 
They found other bright pieces, which they threw 
into their boat. Then they went on up the river 
and traded them for things which they wanted. 
After some time, the bright shining pieces were 
sold to a man who buys old things. He put them 
in his antique shop. He found out that they were 
pure gold and very, very old. Soon a man in one 
of our museums heard about the gold. He knew 
that they were no common pieces of gold. This 
man belonged to the Peabody Museum of Har- 
vard University. This museum sent some men to 
Panama to see what else they could find. 


Digging for Treasure 

For three years, these men have been digging 
near the river. They did not say much about their 
work, because they wanted to be left alone. They 
wanted to dig very carefully and not be bothered 
by curious visitors. Now these men tell us that 
they think they have found traces of a lost race 
of people. They say that never before have mu- 
seum men found so many things in so small a 
space. They say, “In one grave alone, we have 


HEALTH 


NATURE SoU Dry 
ry à 
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y% Men Unearth Rich Objects of Gold in Panama 


found more than 2,000 objects. We found a score 
of bodies laid in rows upon big slabs of stone. 
Piled over and around the bones, were 96 differ- 
ent objects of gold. There were four big gold pins 
with jewels in them, six gold necklaces with 
thousands of pretty colored beads set in them, 


28 gold disks about three inches wide which had 
once been sewed on a shirt, 24 rods of gold with 
pretty tips which were put into the ears, and 
many other beautiful things. There were 225 pot- 
tery bowls in pretty colors, 57 stone axes and 
five gold chisels, 21 stone knives, little statues 
carved from the ribs of a sea cow and overlaid 
with gold, and countless other things.” 

The men think that perhaps these things be- 
longed to the rich “Indians” that Christopher 
Columbus saw on his Jast voyage to America. He 
and his son, Ferdinand, wrote about some Indians 
who had great heaps of shining gold. They said 
they were so rich that they wore gold on their 
bodies. Our North American Indians did not 
make beautiful ornaments of gold. Those Indians 
of Panama must have been more highly civilized 
than the Indians of our country. 

The men will keep on digging. They will try to 
find out more about the early people who lived in 
Panama. No one knows what a wonderful story 
the earth may unfold. 


TE you havo a small desk globe which i tilted on a perma- 
nent base, use it instead of the a ane ans ais 
periment, A place of the ball in the 


—Courtesy “The World Hook Encyclopedia" 


Spring begins this week. No matter how cold 
or how much snow there may be, Wednesday is 
the first day of spring. 

The earth moves around the sun, as many of 
you know. As the earth travels around the sun, 
it also turns on its axis. 

If that is hard for you to understand, this will 
help you: with a piece of chalk, draw a big ring 
on the floor. Do not make it round, but slightly 
oval. In the center, put the biggest ball you can 
find. This will be the sun. Now push a pencil 
through an apple. The apple will be the earth. 
The pencil will be its axis. Turn the apple on the 
pencil. Do not hold the pencil straight up and 
down. Tilt it to one side, for the earth’s axis is 
tilted. As you turn the apple on the pencil, move 
the apple very slowly around the big ball. Be sure 
to follow the oval which you marked on the floor. 
This will show you how the earth moves around the 
sun and also on its axis. It takes the earth a year to 
go all the way around the sun. It takes the earth 
only a day, or 24 hours, to make a full turn on 
its axis. 

Our part of the world is now tilted toward the 
sun, This makes the rays of the sun strike upon 
it more directly than they did during the winter. 
This gives us more light and more heat from the 
sun. For the next three months, our part of the 
world will get more and more light and heat from 
the sun. On June 21, the sun’s rays will pour 
directly upon our part of the world. For this rea- 
son, June 21 is the longest day of our year. It is 
called Midsummer Day. The people of northern 
countries dance and sing and light great bonfires 
on Midsummer Day to welcome summer. 


= Week of March 19-23, 1984 
SPRING PEEPERS 

These are the tiny animals that give us the 
earliest news of spring. Spring peepers sing and 
sing in wet fields during the first evenings of 
spring. They form a loud chorus, which strikes 
the first note of spring. How glad we are to hear 
them! 

Spring peepers are also called tree frogs or tree 
toads. That is because they spend part of their 
time in trees, ‘Their feet are so made that they 
ean crawl straight up very easily. They can even 
craw! up the sides of a glass jar or tank. That is 
because their toes have round disks on the ends. 
These disks give out, or secrete, a substance 
which holds them to the glass. Perhaps you have 
some of these little animals in your school 
aquarium. Did you ever watch them crawl up the 
sides of the tank? 

Spring peepers are the smallest of all the toads 
and frogs. When full grown, they are only a little 
more than an inch long. They have a dark cross 
on their backs. Do you know what color their 
skin is? That is a hard question to answer, for 
they can change their color. When on green 
leaves, spring peepers are green. When on the 
trunk of a titres; they Aa are praya Town: al When on 


ayimivle Gower thes E Mother Nature 
gives them this power of changing their color to 
protect themselves. In that way, they can hide 
from their enemies, and spring peepers are so 
small that they have many enemies. 

Spring peepers sleep beneath moss and leaves 
during the winter. They are the first animals to 
wake up in the early spring. They blow out their 
little throats and sing as if they would burst. 
“Spring is here! Spring is here! Wake up, wake 
up, wake up!” 


Week of March 19-23, 1984 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Jim and I are in China. It is very cold here. 
This morning, it was below zero. We were so cold 
that we each bought a Chinese coat. The coats 
were black and padded with cotton. We put them 
on under our overcoats. Now we are warm and 
comfortable. Jim says he is going to sleep in his. 

The Chinese wear one coat on top of the other. 


- They wear so many coats that they can hardly : 
walk. They do not say, “How cold is it today?’?~ 


‘They say, “How many coats cold is it today?” 
We have a room in a hotel which has this sign 
outside, ‘‘Central Heat”. But we could see our 


breath in the room this morning. There is a small — 


How Many Coats Cold Is It Today? 


register in the floor. Jim says that it doesn’t give 
more than a teacupful of heat a day. I know that 
we, like all Americans, are spoiled. We like warm 
rooms, and we fuss and stew when they are cold. 
No people in the world burn so much fuel to heat 
their homes as do Americans. 

Before Jim went out to do some buying, we 
read a morning newspaper. It was printed in 
English and had some very interesting news in 
it. Part of one page was about women with bound 
feet. It said that anyone caught taking pictures 
showing this ‘ugly custom” would be punished. 

There was another story about a Chinese gen- 
eral in a far-away province. He ordered his un- 
married men to wear arm bands which said, “T 
will not marry a girl with bound feet”, 

The Chinese Government is doing all it can to 
stop the old custom of binding girls’ feet. Long 
ago, a rich Chinese would not marry a girl with 
big feet. He wanted her feet to be no longer than 
two and one-half inches. He ealled them his 
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golden lilies. He did not care whether she could 
walk on them or not. Only the very poor girls 
who had to do hard work let their feet grow. 
Girls’ feet were bound when they were about 
two years old. Their small toes were turned 
under and bound tightly under their feet. Oh, 
how this did hurt! But that did not matter. The 
bandages were left on day and night. Sometimes 
they lay awake all night because of the pain. — 

Now this custom of binding feet is mimoni 
stopped. It is done only by the people in far-away 
provinces of China. Each year, more -=4 more is 
being done to teach these people that small 
twisted feet are not rrëtty. 


© eee or love to you all, Unh Ban 
~~ WHO ARE THE WINNERS? WHO! WHOO! WHOOO! 


What a fine time) the judges have had with the owls! 'There 
have been storii Pines of owls. The boys and girls in 
Maine know thet ot of of the country, and the chil- 


aren of California told ees owls in the Western States, The _ 
stories ates were received tell us that you all en- 


many, many 
} joyed the owl con 


A set of the uncie pen, Books has been em as se 
three winners: eMaryimoun Mili cademy, 
Sister M, Pri Hide steache. a 


irae 
eta othe judges want to give honorable mention to the following 


d boys: Loren Menuey, Omaha, Nebr.; Esther Anita 
g! , Bar Harbor, e; Elda jen, St. Anthony, 
idaho; angeling Rock, Livonia, La.; Mildred Benda, Raspburg, 
th Reck, Preston, Iowa: Alvin To: Ed n 
Meridian, .; Philip Noel , Fairfield, Til; Donal 
Wiimes, Bayport, 33 Lee ple, Albemarle, N. C.: Mil 
semam Bristoiville, Ohio; Ro Arseneau, Beaver- 


. C.; Mary 
Bringer r Elrod, Ala ; Elizabeth'He Minara P Lunds nds Valley, N. Dak.; 
Josep! e Witherow, Akron, acre , Bartlesville, 
rh illis, Mitchell, 8 ATA TI Re ; South Bend, 
Ind.; Alice Hodensteinen, West U Union TOW: Henry Peyton, 
Md.; Wilma Oakdale, Pa.; Lester W. 
Thompson, Mead, Nebr.; Alice Histon, Warren, Ohio; Soe 


T 
Pa Blarr, Clarence, N, ¥.; Ro ge Lake, E 
pore ney ante Peat Richard kness, Randolph, 


ies = Co ce Muli gat oeiia Mass.; Donald 
Briggs, High Falis, N. Y.; Laura Pebley, Syracuse, Nebr.; Made- 
line City, Okla.; Edward Hudzins Milwaukee, 


arte Sears cn ; Mary Beth 

e Jo; rane ma 

Canavan, Sayre, Okla 3 Amilia Sanchez, Tioga, Colo: Floyd Har- 
NG, 

hese boys ‘and giris are now members of the Honor RDEREUE of 

My Weekly Reader and have been sent membership bu 


Six children have asked Wise Owl this 
question: Do toads give us warts? 
Dear Girls and Boys, 
a No, toads do not give us warts. I know a 
Our {SE little boy who likes to play with toads. He 
Cyt, catches flies for them. He picks up the toads 
carefully with his fingers, and he hasn’t a 
wart, But one day, hie had a very unpleasant taste in his 
mouth! He read that toads give out, or secrete, a watery 
substance from the “warts” behind their ears, They do 
this to keep away their enemies that want to eat them. 
The book said that this substance is very, very bitter. 
The boy wanted to find out if this was true, so he tasted 
it. He found out! It took him days to get rid of that 
bitter taste. 
Lois of love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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A, DO YOU KNOW? 
(A Comprehension and Retention Tost) 
Write your ar in a few words after each of the 


1. What did the Rio Grande de Coclé River eut 
through in changing its course? 


2. Name one thing the natives found in the bank 
of the river. : 
shop find out about the pieces he bought? ........ 


4, How many years have the men from tha Peas 
.  b6dy Museum been digging? scecnsseee 
5, How were the bodies in one grave laid? 
G aime fen Gites aml fn Ge gece TAS 
the bodies. ........ 


ooo et eSR SESE Sees e t 


monee. od een enenscccenenese 


de Cha go mem cine ite me Ghee Gham 
e A EEA The E an 


Answer each question with ‘‘Yes*’ or “No”. Does Uncta 
Ben’s letter tell: 


coats? ........... 
2. What kind of a‘stove they had in their hotel 
3. Which people burn the most fuel? .......... 
4. How much Jim and Uncle Ben paid for their 
hotel room? ............ 

5. What would be done to anyone caught taking 
pictures of women with bound feet? ........... 
6. If the Chinese Government wants to stop the 
old custom of binding girls’ feet? ...._. 

7. At what age the girls’ feet were bound? _...... 


started? ............ 
Perfect score is 8. 


Week of March 19-23, 1984 
C. A STORY TO TELL 
{Ability To Select the Main Idea of a Paragraph) 


on Tee like to aay pO Gi the lamer grad ace about 

ring peepers? paragraph o e story 

agin, Tell one sentence what da paragraph is about. 
sentences will help you to remember the story. 


1, = ou TREES URES RESO RR RES HA Sed deed b radeon sensesetoeerseseseeacensnaesone 
2. Bo enansceeresecancacnees seer ereusnaeTsseaEs: wueacawateceseneeunssasccsaaas 
3. . .. 8a TOT Ee TT EET ES SEES ESOS EERE SS bewdeetd ss cecenoesnseesenseaescasoasee 


4, Pew crecenecewen scene acssaenens ERNE ESSE ESR ee doe wee senenscesececorocnons 


Perfect score is 4. s My soore is ............ 
D. A WORD GAME 


atabalary Davelopment) 
Draw a lina under the right answer. 


; 1, A journey by water is called a 


course voyage boat. 
2. The people born in a country are 
visitors men natives. 
3. A score is fifty twenty eighty. 
4, A flat round plate is called a 
disk chisel statue. 
5. When anything leans or tips to one side, it is 
bound overlaid tilted. 
6. Another word for a habit or practice is 
custom curious axis. 
T. Another word for a sign or mark is 
Perfect score is 7. 
Perfect total score is 29. 


My total SCOTS İS ose 


A PRIZE! 
Would you like to pretend that you are Wie Ovi Ask 
a 


quae con ere) i 
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ANY poor people live in our big cities. There 

is not enough work for all the city people. 

Many fathers earn only a few dollars each week. 

Some cannot find work at all and do not earn any 

money. Their families live crowded together in old 
buildings called tenements (tén’-é-ménts). 


-Tha Museum of Modera Art, New York. 
These New Homes at Kassel, Germany, Are Clean and Airy 


Sometimes more than 100 families live in one 
big tenement. They live in small dark rooms, 
which are hard to keep clean. Many of the rooms do 
not have any windows. The rooms do not get any 
sunshine or fresh air. They are cold and damp, and 
the poor people who live in them often become 
sick, Then the city has to take care of them. This 
costs the city much money each year. 

The tenements have long dark halls and many 
stairways. In case of fire, it is very hard for the 
people to get out. Last month, 15 persons lost 
their lives in tenement fires in New York City. 
Many of these were Httle children. 

Children who grow up in such tenements are 
often thin and pale. They do not have any place 
to play except in the narrow streets. Some are 
killed by automobiles. Some do not grow up to be 
useful citizens and have to be cared for by the 


k Cities To Build New Homes for the Poor 


city. Do you think it is right that poor families 
should have to live in such places? 

Many people do not think so. Men in Wash- 
ington are trying hard to find a way to build bet- 
ter homes for the poor. Our Government wants to 
find work for many men. It knows that many 
builders are out of work. It knows that there is 
plenty of building material in our country. It 
says, “Why not put men to work building new 
homes for poor people? Other countries have 
done this, Why can’t we?’ 


Tenements To Give Way to New Homes 


So our Government is asking big cities to tear 
down their old tenements which are not fit for 
people to live in. Our Government is trying to 
make the best plans for building new homes. It 
will lend money to anyone who will put up good 
houses which can be rented for six or eight dollars 
a month for a room. Besides that, our Govern- 
ment has set aside one hundred million dollars 
($100,000,000). The money will be used to put up 
Government houses for the poor. - 

This new building plan will help our country 
in many ways. It will put many more men to 
work. It will use building material which needs 
to be used. This will put thousands of men to 
work making more building material. More men 
will be needed in our lpmber mills, steel mills, 
cement and brick plants, and many other places. 

Better homes will also help the poor people. 
They will be able to live happier lives. They will 
have more light and sunshine. Their rooms will 
be fireproof and easy to keep clean. Mothers and 
fathers will be able to do better work. Children 
will have courtyards and roof gardens, where 
they may play safely. They will be happy and 
strong and grow to be better citizens. Besides all 
that, the worst parts of our cities will be cleaned 
up. This will make everyone happier. 


A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 
(A Comprehension Test} 
Make an (X) before the right word. 

1, In big cities, many poor people live crowded 
together in old buildings called -.... mills 
...... tenements ...... Government houses. 

2. These homes are cold and damp, and the poor 
pagite wio Tia in iem zarm a=- crowded. 
....-- lost ...... Sick. 

3, Last month, 15 persons lost their‘lives in ten- 
ement ...... streets ...... stairways ----.- fires. 

4, Children who live in such tenements have to 
play in the narrow Si at) 
------ TOO g 

5. Other countries ...... have Sieve not built 
homes for their poor people. 

6. Our ......Government .....builder -—.... mill 
wants to put men to work building new homes 
for poor people. 

7. Big cities are asked to ......rent —... clean 
not fit for people to live in. 

8. Building new homes for the poor will put 
many men to work and use ...... building mate- 
rial ......money .....Government which needs 
to be used. 

9, Better ......Government .....men ...... homes 


——~ will help the poor people to live happier lives. 


10. The worst- parts of our cities will bem). 
cleaned up ..... needed ...... fireproof. 
Perfect score is 10. My score is... 
B. A MATCHING GAME 
(A Retention end Organization Test) 

Make one X before the sentences that tell why settlers 
liked to (J fo abaga cea Gp ie Make two XX’s before the 
sentences that tell you Mr. Calvert was fair and kind to 
the Indians, 

... They paid the Indians for the land. 

...... Mr. Calvert was fair about church. 
...... It was a free colony. 
...... They taught the Indians how to use the white 
man’s tools. 
Es pees ta ae colony: 


E teh Tl hw o 


Be antral rA iterates 
Perfect score is 7. My score is ............ 


C. A READING GAME 
(Ability To Bkim To Find Specific Facta) 
These children live in tenements in New Y 
have arpi HU dmt A aa 
and to es for help. Head the Tet 


lenement re 


ing heli, Thon skim through the story on tho frontpage to 
a reasons can tearing down 
ana EEE [iasithbeayausatians’ F 


AY aie reasons does the Government give for 
wanting to tear down the old tenements? ........ 


Menge cee ncencecnea ne cers wcerentscnetesencesenersnenersrssernssecrsececavesssencasens 


wea aesacasccwe cans ne caseneccesrseescesecsers esas esesecrecennacsrocesessscessneaecsns 


2. What reasons would the children give? ............ 


ee 


3. Why : are big tic MA in Shomting a up 
tenement districts? -...-..-------2---2----1--+1----1---1----11-+ 


Perret trier rrr re beeen bins Speier eh ennne ny 


Perfect score is 15. My score is ............ 
D. MAKING A CARTOON 
(Ability f'o Usa Specific Facia for a Definite Purpose) 


Would ; you tikesto draw a cartoon La Awl angwerjone of 
REN Try, 


GREETING THE EASTER SUN 

This picture was taken at Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. It shows an outdoor theater. Thousands 
of people go to this theater every Easter. They 
go there very early in the morning before the sun 
comes up. An Easter choir greets the sun as it 
comes up over the mountains. The singers wear 
white robes and form a cross. Do you see the 


Teen cd oe ioe ater 
Easter morning. Long ago, people used to build 
great fires on hills and sit up all night before 
Easter. When the sun came up, they greeted it 
as the beginning of spring. The rays of the sun 
were said to be brighter on Easter morning than 
at any other time of year. — 

HISTORY TOLD IN STAMPS 

On March 25, new stamps were put on sale in 
Maryland. They were printed to celebrate the 
300th anniversary of the settling of the State of 
Maryland. 

In March, 1634, the first settlers came to the 
mouth of the Potomac River, There were 300 of 
became Lord Baltimore. They chose a good place 

Mr. Calvert and his people were always very 
fair and kind to the Indians. They taught them 
how to use the white man’s tools and how to 
what they had with each other, and there was 
never any trouble between these white men and 
the Indians. 

Mr. Calvert and his people were also very fair 


about church. They were the first settlers in 


America who allowed people to worship as they 
wished. They said it was a free colony, and 
people could do as they pleased if they did noth- 
ing to harm others. The settlers stood for self- 
government, too. Hach man had some part in 
ruling the colony. 

The people called the colony Maryland in honor 
of Queen Henrietta Maria of England. She was 
the wife of King Charles I. He gave the settlers 
their charter, or the right to settle the land. As 
rent, the people of Maryland sent the King two 
Indian arrows each year. This was to show the 
King that they were still loyal to him. 

A Mother's Day Stamp 

On May 12, a new stamp will be put on sale, It 
will celebrate the 20th anniversary of National 
Mother’s Day in Ameriea. 

A New Duck Stamp? 

Men in Washington are thinking of printing a 
new stamp which will cost one dollar. It will be 
called a Duck Stamp. Any man who hunts ducks 
will have to buy one of these dollar stamps. He 
will have to paste it on his hunting license. The 
money made from these Duck Stamps will be 


used to keep up feeding grounds and parks in 
which wild ducks will be safe. 


SHIP BRINGS TREES TO PRESIDENT 

A big cedar tree rode proudly across the sea 
on the upper deck of a ship. Below were 27 
smaller trees. They came all the way from a 
land in the Near East called Syria. They were 
sent as a gift to our President. The trees will be 
planted on the White House lawn at Easter 
sent them. 

These cedars are more beautiful than those 
that grow in our country. They are called_cedars 
Gis ALERT nas Ye BROW grea y gia and Teper? 


| of the rising sun, The early 
E on Easter morning 
other time. 
r O Se 


Jim and I took a walk early this morning. Not 
far from our hotel, we saw a Chinese letter 
writer. He was an old man and sat at a table. 
He wore thick glasses and looked very wise. A 
young man who could not read or write came up 
to the table. He asked the old man to write a 
letter for him. He told him what to say, and the 
letter writer took up his long pen. He wrote the 
letter very neatly, and the young man was very 
much pleased. He put some pennies on the table 
and went away with his letter. 

Soon another man came up to the letter writer. 
He had a letter from his sweetheart, but he could 
not read it. The old man lowered his spectacles 
and read the love letter in a loud voice. The man 
was greatly pleased. He put some pennies on the 


I | 


Jim said, ‘I’m glad I can read. How I should 
hate to have someone else read my love letters!” 
Later we learned that only about 20 per cent of 
only 20 out of every 100. But the new Nationalist 
Government is building more schools each year. 
Et hopes to increase its number of readers. China 
many more people live in China, About four hun- 
dred million (400,000,000) live there. They live 
crowded together, and there are schools for only 
about one-tenth of the children. 

The new Chinese schools are not like the old 
ones. In a country town, I visited a school of the 
old type. Only rich boys went to it, for each one 
had to pay the teacher. The girls were not 


thought to be worth sending to school. They had 
to stay at home and work. The boys had to be at 
school as soon as the sun came up. They sat on a 
cold stone floor. All day long, they tried to learn 
by heart pages from the “Five Classics”. This is 
a Chinese book with very hard words in it, and 
stand. Yet the boys had to learn it by heart. 
singsong tones. Their teacher was a` cross old 
man. He whipped the boys with a long stick 
when they could not repeat a long page. He did 
not let his pupils go home until it was too dark 
for them to read. 

Next week, I am going to visit a new school in 
a big city. d 

Lots of love to you all, Uwch 


A TOAD AS A WEATHER PROPHET 

A weather prophet, as you know, is one who 
tells what the weather is to be. A man in the East 
says that he has one of the best weather prophets 
in the country. It is a toad. 

Last month before a heavy snowstorm, Mr. 
Toad dug down deeper than usual into his box of 
dirt. His owner, Mr. T. ©. Lyford of Upton, 
Mass., told his friends that a bad storm was 
surely coming. The next morning, the ground 
was covered with two feet of snow. Mr. Toad 
stayed deep in the dirt and kept warm, while Mr. 
Lyford dug away the deep snow from his walks. 

“Many times during the past two years,” says 
Mr. Lyford, ‘‘Mr. Toad has ‘dug himself in’ the 
day before a heavy snow or rain. Just before the 
weather clears, he crawls out and sits on top of 
his box. By watching my toad, I can tell what the 
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ANY poor people live in our big cities. There 
is not enough work for all the city people. 
Many fathers earn only a few dollars each week. 
Some cannot find work at all and do not earn any 


_ money, Their families live crowded together in old , 


buildings called tenements (tén’-é-ménts). 


—The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

These New Homes at Kassel, Germany, Are Clean and Airy 

Sometimes more than 100 families live in one 
big tenement. They live in small dark rooms, 
which are hard to keep clean. Many of the rooms do 
not have any windows, The rooms do not get any 
sunshine or fresh air. They are cold and damp, and 
the poor people who live in them often become 
sick. Then the city has to take care of them. This 
costs the city much money each year. 

The tenements have long dark halls and many 
stairways. In case of fire, it is very hard for the 
people to get out. Last month, 15 persons lost 
their lives in tenement fires in New York City. 
Many of these were little children. 

Children who grow up in such tenements are 
often thin and pale. They do not have any place 
to play except in the narrow streets. Some are 
killed by automobiles. Some do not grow up to be 
useful citizens and have to be cared for by the 


NZ Cities To Build New Homes for the Poor 


city. Do you think it is right that poor families 
should have to live in such places? > 

Many people do not think so. Men in Wash- 
ington are trying hard to find a way to build bet- 
ter homes for the poor. Our Government wants to 
find work for many men. It knows that many 
builders are ott of work. It knows that there is 
plenty of building material in our country. It 
says, “Why not put men to work building new 
homes for poor people? Other countries have 
done this, Why can’t wet” 


Tenements To Give Way to New Homes 


So our Government is asking big cities to tear 
down their old tenements which are not fit for 


-people to live in. Our Government is trying to 


make the best plans for building new homes. It 
will lend money to anyone who will put up good 
houses which ean be rented for six or eight dollars 
a month for a room, Besides that, our Govern- 
ment has set aside one hundred million dollars 
($100,000,000). The money will be used to put up 
Government houses for the poor. 

This new building plan will help our country 
in many ways. It win put many more men to 
work. It will use building material which needs 
to be used. This will put thousands of men to 
work making more building material. More men 
will be needed in our lumber milis, steel mills, 
cement and brick plants, and many other places. 

Better homes will also help the poor people. 


They will be able to live happier lives. They will 


have more light and sunshine. Their rooms will 
be fireproof and easy to keep clean, Mothers and 
fathers will be able to do better work. Children 
will have courtyards and roof gardens, where 
they may play safely. They will be happy and 
strong and grow to be better citizens. Besides all 
that, the worst parts of our cities will be cleaned 
up. This will make everyone happier. 


GREETING THE EASTER SUN 

This picture was taken at Holywood, Cali- 
fornia. It shows an outdoor theater. Thousands 
of people go to this theater every Easter. They 
go there very early in the morning before the sun 
comes up. An Easter choir greets the sun as it 
comes up over the mountains. The singers wear 
white robes and form a cross. Do you see the 


It is a very old custom to greet the sun on 
Easter morning, Long ago, people used to build 
great fires on hills and sit up all night before 
Easter. When the sun came up, they greeted it 
as the beginning of spring. The rays of the sun 
were said to be brighter on Easter morning than 
at any other time of year. 

HISTORY TOLD IN STAMPS 

On March 25, new stamps were put on sale in 
Maryland. They were printed to celebrate the 
300th anniversary of the settling of the State of 


Maryland. 
mouth of the Potomac River. There were 300 of 
them. Their leader was Mr. Calvert, who later 
became Lord Baltimore. They chose a good place 
to settle, which they called Saint Marys. They 
axes, hatchets, hoes, rakes, and cloth for it. 
fair and kind to the Indians. They taught them 
how to use the white man’s tools and how to 
never any trouble between these white men and 
the Indians. 

Mr. Calvert and his people were also very fair 


about church. They were the first settlers in 
America who allowed people to worship as they 
wished. They said it was a free colony, and 
people could do as they pleased if they did noth- 
ing to harm others. The settlers stood for self- 
government, too. Each man had some part in 
ruling the colony. 

The people called the colony Maryland in honor 
of Queen Henrietta Maria of England. She was 
the wife of King Charles I. He gave the settlers 
their charter, or the right to settle the land. As 
rent, the people of Maryland sent the King two 
Indian arrows each year. This was to show the 
King that they were still loyal to him. 

A Mother’s Day Stamp 

On May 12, a new stamp will be put on sale, It 
will celebrate the 20th anniversary of National 
Mother’s Day in America. 

A New Duck Stamp? 

Men in Washington are thinking of printing a 
new stamp which will cost one dollar. It will be 
called a Duck Stamp. Any man who hunts ducks 
will have to buy one of these dollar stamps. He 
will have to paste it on his hunting license. The 
money made from these Duck Stamps will be 
used to keep up feeding grounds and parks in 


A big cedar tree rode proudly across the sea 
on the upper deck of a ship. Below were 27 
smaller trees. They came all the way from a 
land in the Near East called Syria. They were 
sent as a gift to our President. The trees will be 
planted on the White House lawn at Easter 
time. The American University of Beirut, Syria, 
sent them. 
of Lebanon. They grow very tall and live to be 


Jim and I took a walk early this morning. Not 
far from our hotel, we saw a Chinese letter 
writer. He was an old man and sat at a table. 
He wore thick glasses and looked very wise. A 
young man who could not read or write came up 
to the table. He asked the old man to write a 
letter for him. He told him what to say, and the 
letter very neatly, and the young man was very 
much pleased. He put some pennies on the table 
and went away with his letter. 

Soon another man came up to the letter writer. 
He had a letter from his sweetheart, but he could 
not read if. The old man lowered his spectacles 
and read the love letter in a loud voice. The man 
was greatly pleased. He put some pennies on the 
Ce a ee ee 


Tact Ganaan How Tf should 
hate to have someone else read my love letters!” 
Later we learned that only about 20 per cent of 
the Chinese people can read or write. This means 
only 20 out of every 100. But the new Nationalist 
Government is building more schools each year. 
It hopes to increase its number of readers. China 
is not much larger than the United States, but 
many more people live in China. About four hun- 
dred million (400,000,000) live there. They live 
crowded together, and there are schools for only 
about one-tenth of the children. 

The new Chinese schools are not like the old 
ones. In a country town, I visited a school of the 
old type. Only rich boys went to it, for each one 
had to pay the teacher. The girls were not 


O cath oat cae They had 
to stay at home and work. The boys had to be at 
school as soon as the sun came up. They sat on a 
cold stone floor. All day long, they tried to learn 
by heart pages from the “Five Classics”, This is 
a Chinese book with very hard words in it, and 
one which children are far too young to under- 
stand. Yet the boys had to learn it by heart. 
They read the hard pages over and over again in 
singsong tones. Their teacher was a cross old 
man. He whipped the boys with a long stick 
when they could not repeat a long page. He did 
not let his pupils go home until it was too dark 
for them to read. 
Next week, I am going to visit a new school in 
a big city. 
Has aie ayaa vid sam call Viti: 


A weather prophet, as you oo is one who 
tells what the weather is to be. A man in the Hast 
says that he has one of the best weather prophets 
in the country. It is a toad. 

Last month before a heavy snowstorm, Mr. 
Toad dug down deeper than usual into his box of 
dirt. His owner, Mr. T. ©. Lyford of Upton, 
Mass., told his friends that. a bad storm was 
surely coming. The next morning, the ground 
was covered with two feet of snow. Mr. Toad 
stayed deep in the dirt and kept warm, while Mr. 
Lyford dug away the deep snow from his walks. 

“Many times during the past two years,” says 
Mr. Lyford, ‘‘Mr. Toad has ‘dug himself in’ the 
day before a heavy snow or rain. Just before the 
weather clears, he crawls out and sits on top of 
his box. Byarateing miy tends Fen eat ie 


Pie niine oteo ien ani setter and 
ope Audet. Jand half wild, ball civilized, be- 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprebension Test) 
Make an (X) before the right word. 

: 4. In big cities, many poor people live crowded 
together in old buildings called ...... mills 
eect tenements ......Government houses. 

2. These homes are cold and damp, and the poor 
people who live in them become ...... crowded 
_— lost ...... sick. 

3. Last month, 15 persons lost their lives in ten- 
ement ...... streets ...... stairways ...... fires, 

4, Children who live in such tenements have to 
play in the narrow ...... courtyard ...... streets 
_— roof gardens. 

5. Other countries ...... have ...... have not built 
homes for their poor people. 

6. Our ...... Government ...... builder ...... mill 
wants to put men to work building new homes 
for poor people. 

7, Big cities are asked to ......rent -clean 
— tear down their old tenements which are 
not fit for people to live in. 

8. Building new homes for the poor will put 
many men to work and use ...... building mate- 
Vial ...... money ......Government which needs 

to be used. 

9. Better ...... Government ......men ...... homes 
will help the poor people to live happier lives. 

10. The worst parts of our cities will be —._ 
cleaned up ...... needed ...... fireproof. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


B. A MATCHING GAME 


(A Hetention and Organization Test) 


Make one X before the sentences that tell why settlers 
liked to go to Maryland to live. Make two XX’s before the 
sentences that tell you Mr. Calvert was fair and kind to 
the Indians. 


— They paid the Indians for the land. 

...... Mr. Calvert was fair about church. 

os It was a free colony. 

Dan They taught the Indians how to use the white 
man’s tools. 

oar Hach man had some part in ruling the colony. 


Week of March 26-30, 1934 


— They taught the Indians how to raise better 
crops. 

...... They shared what they had with the Indians. 

Perfect score is 7. 


C. A READING GAME 


(Ability To Bkim To Find Specific Facts) 


These children live in tenements in New York City. They 
have come to tell about the great danger of tenement fires 
and to ask for help. Read the reasons they give for want- 


My score is —._..._... 


ing help, Then skim through the story on the front page to 
see how many reasons you can find for tearing down the old 
tenements, Use these questions. 


1. What reasons does the Government give for 
wanting to tear down the old tenements? ........ 


Pere reer rr eee etre reer eer 


etre nea nen ween s een nace snes see et en ewan a rasan an enn anne n esse ar es rotetestesersTe 


3. Why are big cities interested in cleaning up 
tenement districts? -.......sceeceeceeeeeceee — 


een errr mere tt ire err ret tient te errr rere rr er eee eet rere 


erfect score is 15. 


D. MAKING A CARTOON 
(Ability To Use Spacific Facts for a Definita Purpose) 

Would you like to draw a cartoon that will answer one of 
the questions in Exercise C? Try to make your cartoon tell 
the reasons which you listed for the question. Have a class 
exhibit of the eartoons. Then you may wish to compare 
your cartoons with cartoons on tenements which you find in 
the newspapers and magazines, Find ways to improve your 
cartoons. 


Perfect score is 20. 
Perfect total score is 52. 


My score is ............ 
My total score is —.......... 


GEE, WALLIKEAS/ BUT THAT | | HOO-RAY.’ MERE KE GO! 
WAS A NARROW ESCAPE! I | | BOY -TAIS i$ JUST LIKE SKI 
WONDERS TAOUSHT Í WAS IN AN ICE || JUMPING- I HOPE THESE 
WITH nett roi eanget | [SNOWSHOES ey 
ADMIRAL 
BYRD 
Pa 
He Finds 
Snowshoes Are 
Not Like Skis 


WHOOPS- On! OUCH!-OH, 
Boy! LOOK AT -THAT CUFF! 
TM- GONE -THIS -TIME / — 
But — MAYBE -I-I-CAN- 
JUMP IT- 
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UERTO Rico is a small island about 1,100 
miles southeast of Florida, Christopher 
Columbus discovered it in 1493, on his second 


voyage to America. He and his men found a good 
habon] or og on the island. PIE saw ny tall 


Mra, Reoseyett Makes Friends With Puerto Rican Family 
green plants growing there and said in Spanish, 
‘puerto rico”, These words mean “rich port”, 
and that name was given to the whole island. 

Puerto Rico has belonged to the United States 
for the last 35 years. Spain gave us the island 
after the Spanish-American War. Our President 
sends a governor to Puerto Rico to help rule the 
island. The people of the island are citizens of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt went to Puerto Rico last month. 
She went by train and airplane. She wanted to 
visit the people and find out what could be done to 
help them. Many of them are poor and cannot 
find work. Many of their farms were ruined in the 
fall of 1928, when a terrible storih swept over the 
island. Since that time, there has been much suf- 
fering among the people. 


they do not have enough to eat. Mrs. Roosevelt 
went into some homes in which there was nothing 
but black coffee. The children were thin and pale 
and needed good rich milk to drink. Not long ago, 
the school children of America sent money to 
Puerto Rico. This was used to give milk and hot 
lunches to the Puerto Rican school children. The 
children were happy to have the food and gained 
many pounds. But they need more food today. 

Much sugar cane and coffee are grown on the 
island of Puerto Rico. Oranges, bananas, and pine- 
apples, cotton, and tobacco are also grown there. 
But not much of this serves as good food. Most of 
the crops are shipped from the island. The soil is 
rich, and there is pienty of rainfall during part of 
the year. Some of the rain water is stored away 
in big tanks and reservoirs for use during the dry 
season. i 

Meeting the Puerto Ricans 

gathered around her and gave her flowers. School 
children read poems to her. Women showed her 
big pieces of pork, which our Government had 
sent to Puerto Rico. We had too many pigs in our 
country. So our Government bought many from 
the farmers, killed the pigs, and sent the pork to - 
those who needed it. Mrs. Roosevelt visited 
tobacco plants, in which many girls worked. She 
talked with the workers and found out how much 
money they were paid and how many hours they 
had to work each day. She talked with girls and 
women who sewed and made lace. She found out 
how little these women were paid for their work. 

Mrs. Roosevelt told the men in Washington 
what she saw while she was in Puerto Rico. Mrs. 
Roosevelt helps President Roosevelt ail she can 
with his work. She will be glad to help him make 
plans to give the people of Puerto Rico more 
work and make them better citizens. 
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A. YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension Test) 

Write ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ after the following questions. 

. Is the small island of Puerto Rico west of 
Florida? -........ 

. Has Puerto Rico belonged to the United 
States for the last 35 years? ............ 

. Did Mrs. Roosevelt want to find out what 
could be done to help the people there? ............ 

. Do the children of Puerto Rico have enough 
to eat? .........- 

. Do most of the crops of Puerto Rico serve as 
good food for the people? ........_.. 

. Are most of the crops used on the island? ........ 

. Did our Government send pork to Puerto 
Rico? ........-... 

. Did Mrs. Roosevelt talk with the workers 
in the tobacco plants? ............ 

. Were the women who made lace well paid? ........ 

. Did Mrs. Roosevelt tell the men in Washing- 
ton what she saw in Puerto Rico? ......... a 

Perfeot score is 10. My score is... 


B. WHERE? 


(Ability To Select “Where” Phrases as Preparation for Outlining) 

Put a line under the part of each sentence that tells where, 
1. The strips of film are wound around a drum. 
2. A light falls upon the film. 

3. The drum is connected to a pendulum clock. 

4, The man in the air-tight box would die. 

5. The Library of Congress is in Washington. 

6. It will lend talking books to blind persons all 
over our country. 

7, Talking book libraries will be started in many 
big cities. 


Perfect score is 7. My score is... 


C. A NEWS BULLETIN BOARD 
{Ability To Locate and Use Current Reference Material) 


Watch the ueweperere and magazines for more news 
about Puerto Rico. You may find elip that tell how 


My Waretr River, Enron Noweee 
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Week of April 2-6, 1934 
D. TAKE ONE LONG LOOK 
(A Retention Test) 


Pretend that you were with Uncle Ben and saw the busy 
Scene on the Pearl River. Can you remember ten things 
that you saw without locking back? 


1. PO Pree e rE re yer rr riii iit iy 6. CLIR TETT EEEETTTZE TEETE EEEE E 
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Perfect score is 10, My score is............ 
E, A READING GAME 


(Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 

Read the paragraph. Then draw a ring around the pic- 
ture which tells what the whole paragraph is about. 

We passed many small boats called sampans. 
This name comes from the Chinese words san and 
pan, which mean three boards. Sampans were 
often made of three boards, the wide bottom 
by sails or oars and go very fast. Many families 
own nothing in the world but their sampan, which 
is their home. 
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X We saw many other boats 
are funny looking flat-bottomed sailboats. They 
have square bows and high sterns. Their sails 
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We passed a fish boat. It had big birds called 
cormorants sitting on it. These birds are trained 
to dive into the water, catch fish, and bring them 
to the boat. A brass ring is put around each 


The baseball season opens this month. If you 
were across the sea and were asked your favorite 
sport, what would you answer? If you did not 
say, “Baseball”, the people would think it 
strange. They think of Americans as playing 
baseball most of the time. Baseball is known as 
our national game. 


Some men do nothing but play baseball. It is 
their business. They are paid a salary, just as 
spent their winter in Florida, so they could prac- 
tice outdoors every day. They ate fresh fruit and 

green vegetables. They did everything they could 
to be well and strong, for good players must have 


little boy in the picture is Toby Allen. He is at 
the Giants’ Training Camp. His father and the 
baseball player at the right are showing young 
Toby how to hold a bat. 

Now the baseball men and their families are 
back in the North again. The players are brown 
from the Florida sun, are looking fine, and are 
ready to begin to play ball. Thousands of persons 
poikettu p gre Ne sue to, cee em play 
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In My Vey Ra dim aa eS, ae 
read about Mr. Braille. He was the man who 
found a new way for blind persons to read with 
their fingers, Now a new kind of book has been 
made for the blind. It is a book which talks. 

The Library of Congress is a big library in 
Washington, D. C. It will soon lend talking books 
without charge to blind persons all over our 
country. The first talking book will be sent out 
next month. These books are like machines. They 
are 20 inches long, 15 inches wide, and 9 inches 
high. They have controls which blind persons can 
turn to make the reading slow or fast, loud or soft. 

A man from the American Foundation for the 
Blind says that these talking books are the 
“greatest invention in behalf of the blind since 
also said that the talking books will free thou- 
sands of blind persons from reading by the touch 
system, which is so hard for many of them. Now 
all sightless persons will be able to read through 
their ears. Talking book libraries will soon be 
started in many big cities. What a wonderful 
thing these new books will be for the blind! 


A “SPEAKING” CLOCK 

The Paris telephone system reports that its 
speaking clock is a great success. If a person in 
TERS) TRA O lany WH RELIG Cee) LT GEESE (lita 
number ‘‘Odéon 84-00”. At once, he hears a 
“voice”? answer. It tells him first the hour, then 
the minute, and then the second. This is not done 
by a person. It is done by a new machine with an 
electric voice. 

The working of this voice is far too hard for 
you to understand. But for those of you who like 
one for the second. These strips are wound 
around a drum. The drum is turned by an elec- 
tric motor and connected to a pendulum clock. A 
light from the clock falls upon the film and shows 
upon a photo-electric cell. This cell is connected 
11,000 persons each day. The busiest hour is 
around eight o'clock in the morning. Then many 
school children and older people who are going to 
work ask the right time. 

When no one is ealling, the clock does not 
“talk”. Everything is turned off until a tele- 
phone call comes. Then the voice answers at 


— 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

T am in the southern part of China. I am in 
Canton, a city in which nearly one million people 
live. A large part of this number live on the 
water. Yesterday a friend took me on a trip up 
the Pear! River. T shall never forget the sights! 

We passed thousands of boats, There were big 
boats, little boats, and every kind of boat you can 
imagine, My friend told me that about 100,000 
boats stay in this river. More than 500,000 Chi- 
nese live on these boats. 

The river was so crowded with boats that we 
had to go very slowly. We passed many small 
boats called sampans (sam’-pins). This name 
comes from the Chinese words san and pan, which 
mean three boards. Sampans were often made of 
three boards, the wide bottom board and two side 
boards. These boats are run by sails or oars and 
g0 very fast. Many families own nothing in the 
world but their sampan, which is their home. We 
Saw many other boats called junks. They are 
flat-bottomed sailboats with square bows and high 
sterns. Their sails are of matting or coarse cloth. 

As we went slowly along, I saw women wash- 
ing clothes and cooking, men painting, and chil- 
dren playing on the boats. Some of the meopls 
raise chickens and ducks un the boats. I even saw 
vegetables growing in boxes. The grocery boat 
came along, and the women did 


a” 


“That keeps the bird fro 
Canton is made up of two cities, the old and 
the new. Old Canton is walled in and has very 
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narrow streets, I could fill a whole book with 
tales of the sights I saw there. New Canton has 


this in China.” 


Much love orah Und Ban 


in the air, and everyone would die. 
takes care of this. Every growing 


use oxygen, too. Breathe plenty of 
fresh air, and you will feel much better, 
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in the West. Indians came from many tribes 
to talk over their problems with white men. Siowx 
Indians, Ohippewas, Apaches (a-pi/-chai), and 
others sat together in a peaceful meeting. Not 
many years ago, the forefathers of these Indians 
fought for one another’s scalps. 


When the first white men came to this country, 
they found almost one million happy, healthy In- 
dians. Today there are only about one-third of 
that number here. Many of these Indians are 
poor and have no land. They are not so strong 
and healthy as they used to be. President Roose- 
velt wants to do something for the Indians. He 
says it is time to give them a new deal, too. 

So our President sent the man who is in charge 
of Indian problems to talk with the Indians, His 
name is Mr. Collier. He is in the center of the 
picture. Mr. Collier has lived with the Indians 
for many years. He understands the Indians and 
has studied their problems. He has spoken for 
the Indians many times in Washington and has 
fought for their rights. 

Mr. Collier went to a meeting in the West and 


piii Tilia, Taer 
these meetings were the “mosti unusual powwows 
ever held in our country”. Two big problems 
were taken up. One was to help the Indians gov- 
ern themselves. The other was to take care of 
Indians who have no land, Many of them need 
land to help take care of their families. Two mil- 
lion dollars will be needed each year to help in 
this work. Part of this money would be used to 
make grazing grounds for cattle and for work in 
the forests. 
Indians Take Charge of Forest Camps 

About 15,000 Indians are working in our forest 
camps. They are planting new trees and taking 
care of the old ones. The Indians need work, and 
better men could not be found to work in the 
woods. Indians love trees and know much about 
them. At first, white men were put in charge of 
these camps in the West. But now Indians have 
been put in charge of many of them. ‘‘This is as 
it should be,” says Mr. Collier, ‘More Indians 
will be put in charge of the forest camps as soon 
as the right ones can be found.” 

Our Government has always tried to help the 
Indians. It has also honored them in many ways. 
You may be carrying the picture of an Indian 
chief in your pocket. Look at one of the newer 
5-cent pieces or a penny. Is there an Indian head 
on it? Pictures of Indians have been used on our 
coins and stamps. Many of our towns, rivers, and 
cities have been named in honor of Indians. Do 
you know any towns that have Indian names? 

Our Government has set aside a day each year 
to honor the Indians. Tt is called American Indian 
Day. This has been an Indian holiday since 1916, 
but we have not heard much about it. Mr. Collier 
hopes to make American Indian Day a greater 
day in our country. 
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Make an (X) before the right answer. 
1. Indians from many tribes have had meetings 
------ to talk over their problems. 
...... in honor of their forefathers. 
2. When white men came, there were almost 
.....- five ...... one million Indians here. 
3. In our country today, there are only about 
one-half ...... one-third that number. 
4. Many of these Indians are poor and have 
...... n0 land ......no President. 
5. Mr. Collier has studied the Indians’ problems 


6. One of the problems is to help the Indians 
..... govern themselves ...... be peaceful. 

7. The other problem is to take care of Indians 
-in Washington ......who have no lands. 

8. Part. of the money would be used 
...... to make grazing grounds for cattle. 
....-- t0 honor a famous chief. 

9. About 15,000 Indians are working 
..... at Washington .....in forest camps. 

10. In 1916, our Government set aside American 

Indian Day to honor ...... the Indians. 


My score is ......._.. m 
B. MAKING PICTURES 
(Ability To Visualize) 


See what interesting drawings you can make for the sen- 
tenees below. Reread the story about President Roosevelt. 
Then make a list of the things you will show in each draw- 
ing. Pian a class exhibit of the best drawings. Then put 
your drawings in your notebook. 


1. The next morning, the President’s train was 


on enescereccenamenneasannestensseneesece 


2. From his rara car, the President kept in 
close touch with his workers in Washington. 


3. President Roosevelt sat in the sunshine and 


asosscoseaneonussreresottonaneseenenaene 
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Week of April 9-13, 1934 
C. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 
{A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 


1, How many miles can the 8-42 fly without 

makingfafstop onn nmn 
2, How many passengers can it carry? .................. 
3. How many pounds of mail can it carry ?.......... 
4, What will be its flying time from Miami to 

Buenos Aires? -...-...----.----------- aarin 
5. Tier ao fe galim talo haria- OTN 


aeranastessesacrensenseat *useseruveravar==uvuennesseoneenosnamanennentenaga 


6. What can the pilot do in caso of fre in the 
CEE aerar a E 
7. Of iein use are aio BIO folded rafts? Been ae 
8. What fe the S42 aen E RRR AENT he 
Perfect score is 8. My score is... 
D. MAKING A REPORT 
(Ability To Locate and Use Reference Material) 


Look under ‘‘Silk’’ or “Indians” in ‘‘Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyelopedia’’ and in “The World Book’’. Study the 
pictures. Read the sentences under the pictures. Choose 
the group of pictures which you most to show to 
your classmates, See how well you can answer their ques- 
tions about the pictures. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is .........-.. 


E. A DICTIONARY GAME—LESSON 4 
(Ability Po Arrange Words in Alphabetical Order) 


When words are written in the same order as the alpha- 
bet, we say they are in order, How are the 
words in the dictionary arranged? Arrange the following 
words in alphabetical order by “numbering them as in No. 1. 


1. unusual (4) speed (2) remain (1) third (3) 
deal earry airway bath 

nickel problems million 
grazing healthy forests 
scalps tanks i 
into 
different 
wireless 

Perfect score is 7. 

Perfect total score is 50. 
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One evening a few weeks ago, President Roose- 
velt stepped aboard a train in Washington, D. C. 
The next morning when he woke up, he was in the 
South. He locked from the window of his car and 
saw gray moss hanging from the trees. The air 
smelled sweet with flowers, and birds were sing- 
ing. Children dressed in thin white clothes ran 
here and there. How different it was from the 
cold North! 

Our President traveled in a private car. That 
is, one whole car was for him and his party. 
There was a shower bath, under which the men 
could bathe. There was a small kitchen, in which 
their meals were cooked. There was an office, in 
which the President worked. In it were type- 
writers, a wireless set, a connection for a long- 
distance telephone, and a radio. As President 
Roosevelt traveled through the South, he kept in 
close touch with his workers in Washington. 

In the evening, the President stepped off the 
train. He was in Jacksonville, a city in Florida, 
His oldest son, James, met him at the station. 
James and his tired father were taken to a fine 
boat in the harbor. It was the private yacht of 
Mr. Vincent Astor, the President’s friend. Mr. 
Astor wanted the President to use his hoat for a 
fishing trip. He knew that the President was very 


| ae | 
Looking Down on the Deck of the Nourmahal 
tired after many months of hard work. He knew 
that nothing would rest him so much as some 
care-free days on a boat. 

The name of Mr. Astor’s boat is the Nourma- 
hal. President Roosevelt went fishing on it last 
year about this same time, The Nourmahal is one 
of the finest yachts that was ever built. Ib cost 
thousands and thousands of dollars and is like a 
small floating palace. President Roosevelt had a 
happy time on the boat. He forgot his many cares 
and sat in the sunshine and fished. He came back 
from the fishing trip greatly rested. 


Week of April 9-18, 1934 

The 8-42 is a new big flying boat. It was built 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and is now being tried 
out. It is America’s largest and longest range pas- 
senger plane. It is said that it can fly 2,500 miles 
without making a stop. This means that it can fly 
across the Atlantic Ocean by way of Bermuda and 
the Azores. The 8-42 is the first of six big planes 
to be built for the Pan-American Airways. It will 
carry passengers, mail, and express from our 


The §-42 was built according to the ideas of 
Colonel Lindbergh. It is made of a very light 
metal eatled duralumin (dt-raél’-f-min). It has 
four engines. The giant plane can carry 32 pas- 
sengers and 1,000 pounds of mail. It will make a 
speed of 150 miles an hour, This will cut down 
he time of flying from Miami, Florida, to Buenos 
Aires (bwi’-nés Yrās), Argentina, to five days. 
This is better time than the new German service 
to South America. You read about this in My 
Weekly Reader for February 26. 

The new 8-42 can carry 1,250 gallons of gaso- 
line. For safety, it carries the gasoline in big 
tanks in its wings. No drop of fuel passes in or 
near the cabin. In case of fire in the engines, the 
pilot can pull a lever. This quickly pours a foam, 
made from certain chemicals, over the engines 
and puts out any fire. Two big folded rafts are 
carried in the plane. These rafts can be lowered 
into the water in case they are needed. They will 
hold many passengers. These are only a few of 
the new things on the flying boat which will make 
air travel safer. 

Some persons eall the 8-42 a clipper ship of the 
air. Long ago, certain sailing vessels were called 
clipper ships. That was because they went faster 
than other boats and were said to clip off time. 
The new flying boat may well be called a flying 
clipper ship, for it will clip off time on it record 
trips to South America. 


Week of April 9-13, 1934 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

I met Jim in Japan this week. He came here 
to buy silks. Before my boat landed, the port doc- 
tor came on board. He looked at all the pas- 
sengers to see that none were sick. This is always 
done before a ship lands. Then bad diseases are 
not brought into countries. 

A man carrying a camera and a basket of 
pigeons came with the doctor. He took pictures 
‘of the well-known persons on the ship. Then he 
talked with them and wrote it all down on tiny 


slips of paper. Before I knew it, the pigeons were 


fiying away from the boat. The notes and the 
films were tied to their legs. They flew quickly 
to the newspaper office in Tokyo. When I landed, 
I bought a Tokyo newspaper. On the front page, 
were pictures and stories about the people on my 
boat, I thought, “Isn’t that just like the Japa- 
nese? There’s nothing slow about these people.” 


Japanese Silkworms Get a Breakfast of Mulberry Leaves 


I went with Jim to a silk factory today. We 
saw so many silkworms that we still feel creepy. 
We saw millions of the white worms in trays. We 
saw many girls feeding them mulberry leaves. 
We saw the silkworms spinning cocoons. My, but 
they were busy! I wished that all of you could 
have been with me, for I know you would have 
enjoyed seeing the silkworms. 

In another part of the factory, we saw women 
unrolling the silk from the cocoons. They were 
undoing the work which the silkworms had done 
go carefully. Then the women wound the silk on 
bobbins, from which it was woven into silk cloth. 
Jim bought a great deal of silk for an American 
store, It was soft and very fine. I could not help 
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buying some, too. I shall give it to some of my 
friends and tell them how hard the worms worked 
making the silk. 

Tomorrow I am going with Jim to a kimono 
factory. He is going to buy about a hundred 
kimonos for a shop in New York. It will be fun 
to look at such pretty things and see how they 
are made. I am going to buy one to take home 
to my little niece. 


Lots of love to you all, Unck Ban 


THE CARVING CONTEST HAS MANY WINNERS! 

We wish all of you could see the fine display of carvings 
which were sent to My Weekly Reader contest. We are very 
proud of the coliection. The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts is 
now exhibiting it. Prizes have been awarded to children in 
i Best Carvings in Wood: Primo Cardinalli, New Village School 

gs 2 o ew e 00 
Grade 5, Miss Elizabeth K. Stillwell, teacher Btewartsville. N. J; 
Arthur Featherman, Porter School, Easton, Pa.: Richard Pettee, 
Waco Public School, Grade 4, Miss Bryan, er, Waco, Nebr.: 
Walter Sauer, Saint Mary's School, Grade 4-A, Sister Theodine, 
C. 5. A, teacher, Ellis, Kans,; Bert Hoggan, Wm. M. Stewart 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah; and Carade Rondeau, Cutler 
Benpol Krad 4, Mrs, Robert Duchesneau, teacher, West Swan- 


lock, teacher, Spartanburg, 5. C.; Mildred Moore, Phillips School, 
Grade 4, Miss Elizabeth Hi , teacher, Sal Mass.: 
Barnes, Burnt Creek School, Miss Evelyn elso teacher, 
B, 
Nina A. Taylor, teacher, Ashland, N, H,; Billy Hiscox, School 


Virginia Lankford, teacher, Mobile, Ala.: George Stewart, 
Bway, Pa. 


Miss 
- Borough School, Grade 4, Miss Elva Himes, teacher. 
Bese y in 


y Mrs, Anna L, Henke, 
teacher, White Sulphur apur gs, Mont. 3 

Best Photographs of ings: Eugene Parfitt, Longfellow 
School, Miss Ann Wepking, teacher, Ripon, Wis.; Wayne Scho- 
feld, Larrabee School, Miss Marian McCloskey, teacher, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; John MacPhail, Windber Public School, Grade 4-A, 
Miss Mildred Lochrie, teacher, Windber, Pa.; Noyes School, Miss 
Mildred Garland, teacher, Washington, D. C.: Irene Miller, Dis- 


trict No. 3, Grade 4, Miss Ruth E, Smith, teacher, Poestenkill, 


‘One year’s subscription to St. Nicholas has been awarded to 
the first winner in each group. A half-year subscription will be 
sent to all the other winners. 


New Members of My Weekly Reader Honor League 
Meet these new members! They took part in the carving con- 
test and have been sent membership buttons, Helen M. Reed, 
Steubenville, Ohio; Eldine Hardin, Marianna, Ark.; Joe Woli, 


Gertrude Forbes, Crawford, Nebr.; Mary Alice Ebrite, Muncie, 
Ind.; Mary Bradac, New York, N, Y.; Dale Burge Fort Lu ton, 
Colo.; Richard Floyd, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jo. W. y, 
Cooks Falls, N. Y.; 8, DeQueen, Ark.; Anna 
Pennetta, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Eptmenio Abeyta, Penasco, N. 
Mex.; Elaine Harrison, Salt Lake City, Utah; Ruth Webwein, 
Sheboygan, Wis.; Elleen Kiyawa, Libby, Mont; Falvey, 
North Bay, llywood, 

Bethesda, Md.: Doris Gottshall, Harrisburg, Pa.: Virginia Todd, 
Columbus, Ohio; Peter Paul Exley, St. Paul, Minn.: Earl Ham- 
men, Ripon, Wis.: Henry Rogalski, Fredonia, N. Y.; (Penal 


STRONG? 
“Took, Daddy,” said little Robert, ‘I pulled up this corn- 
stalk all by myself.” 
“My, but you are strong!’ said father. 


“I guess I am, Daddy. The whole world had hold of the . 


other end of it!” 
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wy Admiral Byrd Is in the Loneliest Spot on Earth 


INTER snowstorms have almost covered 
Admiral Byrd’s little hut. It is 123 miles 
south of Little America, in perhaps the loneliest 
spot in the world. Only the top part of his wire- 
Jess set can be seen above the snow. ‘The strongest 
winds on earth roar and try to blow that down. 
From inside the tiny hut, Admiral Byrd sends this 
message, “All is well. Lam as comfortable as can 
be expected. My hut is warm, while it is about 60 
degrees below zero outside. Don’t worry about 
me.” - 
Why did Admiral Byrd go to live alone for the 
- winter in this small hut? He wants to study the 
Antarctie weather. He says he can do this better 
from his hut, because it is farther south and on 
higher land than little America. Why is he there 
alone? He did not have time to move supplies 
there for more men. He had a hard time unload- 
ing his ships this year. He had to hurry to make 
camp before the winter night began. There is an- 
other reason for Admiral Byrd’s going to the little 
hut. He wanted to be alone this winter. He says 
that he wants to live alone for seven or eight 
months to see how it feels. 

Byrd’s winter hut is very, very small, “It has 
only elbowroom,’’ says the Admiral, Its walls 
are made strong and thick to fight the snow, wind, 
and cold. It has only one small door. This leads 
to snow tunnels in which food and fuel are stored. 
Everything was done to make the hut fireproof, 
for fire is the greatest danger in such a cold land. 

A Lonely but Busy Winter Ahead 

What will Admiral Byrd do all alone during the 
long dark winter months? He says that he ex- 
pects to be very busy. Each day, he will keep care- 
ful records of the winds and of the cold. He feels 
that this is very important work. From his rec- 
ords, he thinks that the world can learn much 
about the weather. The weather near the South 


Pole has much to do with our weather. Byrd will 
do much reading, writing, and thinking, too. He 
says, ‘‘ There is a quiet here such as one can seldom 
find.” He has a radio set and a phonograph to 
break the silence. “I am no radio operator,” says 
Byrd, ‘‘so don’t worry if you don’t hear from me. 
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—Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


My radio will no doubt fail.” Besides all this 
work, Byrd has his meals to cook and his house to 
keep clean and shipshape. 

Were you ever left all alone day after day? 
Did you have nothing to lock at outside, and no 
one to talk to? Perhaps you had a eat or a dog or 
a bird. There is no living thing near Admiral 
Byrd. There is nothing to look at, not even the 
sun. It disappeared from sight the middle of 
April, It will not be seen again for about six 
months. Most persons would grow very lonely if 
they were in Byrd’s place. Some would even lose 
their minds. Man likes to have others about him. 
He does not like to live alone, yet there are per- 
sons who like to be alone. They keep their minds 
busy and are interested in many things. Admiral 
Byrd may be such a man. He says that he will 
know after this long winter alone. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PIECE OF GLASS 

One day last month, an army of workmen poured 
tons and tons of hot liquid glass. Hour after hour, 
_ they poured it into a big mold. Now the world’s 
largest piece of glass is slowly cooling at Corning, 
New York. This big round glass is 200 inches 
across, or big enough for three automobiles to be 
parked on it side by side. It is nearly 25 inches 
thick, It will take 10 months for this giant piece 
of glass to cool. 

The glass is being made for a new telescope (tél’- 
é-skop). A telescope is something through which 


AA ts is lee ri Reid pa va ea 
for the world’s largest pal 


we can see far-away stars and planets. At one end, 


it has a big glass mirror, which collects rays of 
light from the stars. The new piece of glass 
which is now cooling will be made into a mirror 
for a new telescope. It will be the biggest tele- 
scope that has ever been made. Through it, men 
wiil be able to see four times as far as ever before. 

The new telescope will not be finished before 
1988. How old will you be then? The work on the 
telescope really began five years ago. The making 
of it is truly a great piece of work. The big glass 
for its mirror must be made with the greatest 
care. Ifa bubble forms as the glass cools, the mir- 
ror will be spoiled. Glass is made by heating to- 
gether certain things which we find in the earth. 
They must be heated until they melt and run to- 
gether. Then a clear liquid glass forms, which 
must be cooled very slowly. If it cools too fast, 
crystals form. These spoil the glass. If crystals 
or bubbles form in the new glass, all the work will 
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have to be done over again. This will take months 
of hard work. 

Tf the glass for the new mirror is perfect, it will 
be sent to California next year. How will it be 
sent across our country? This is a big question, 
for the glass is too big to be carried far on a train. 
It is too big to go through railroad funnels and 
under bridges. What if it should be broken? It 
cost many thousands of dollars. 

In California, the glass will be polished and 
made into a mirror. This work will take two 
years, The polishing must be done very slowly, 
for it heats the glass. If it is done too fast, the 
glass might crack. One side of the glass will be 
covered with a new kind of aluminum paint. 
Most mirrors which you see are painted on one 
side with silyér. Now it has been found that 
aluminum is better, because it does not scratch or 
tarnish. 

When the great mirror is finished, it will be put 
into the new telescope. Giant finger-like holders 
will tilt the mirror toward the stars. It will not 
be easy to make these holders. They must be 
strong enough to hold the mirror, which will 
weigh about 20 tons when finished. This is as much 
as four big 5-ton trucks weigh. -The mirror 
must be easy to move, tuo. Men will want to move 
it quickly to watch flying comets, falling stars, 
and no one knows what else. Men all over the 
world who study stars are eagerly waiting to look 
through the world’s largest telescope. They may 
see new worlds of which men have never dreamed. 


AN ADVENTURE AT THE CIRCUS 


The cirens will soon come to town with its gay bands, its 
acrobats, clowns, and animals, There will be new tricks and 
stunts to delight boys and girls and grown-ups. There will 
be prancing horses, roaring lions and tigers, trained seals and 
elephants, and of course, pink lemonade. 

For the best story about your adventures (real or imagi- 
nary) at the circus, we offer a prize and as many honorable 
mentions as are deserved. Tell your story in not more than 
150 words and be sure that it is original. No copied story can 
win a prize. Write on one side of the paper only. Be sure to 
give your name and grade and the name and address of your 
teacher and school. Then send your story, not later than 
May 3, to the Circus Contest, My Weekly Reader, 40 South 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Many childrer have asked Wise Owl this | 
question: Who made the first glass in the | 
world? | 

The making of glass dates from the very | 
earliest times, Several nations claim to have | 


| blown 4,000 years before the birth of Christ. 
| Lots of love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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Last evening, we were invited to have supper 
at the home of a silk merehant. He was a friend 
of Jim’s, but he was good enough to ask me to 
come, too. 

Jim and I rode to the merchant’s house in a 
jinrikisha (jin-rik’-i-sha). This word comes from 
the three Japanese characters meaning “‘man- 
power-cart’’, A jinrikisha may be said to be a 
cart moved by man power, because a man pulls 
the cart. Man power is cheaper than horse power 
in Japan. There are few horses here, because 
horses eat too much and food is searce. Many of 
the streets are too narrow for horse-drawn carts, 

The men who pull jinrikishas are called coolies. 
They surely do work hard! Our coclie went so 
fast and pulled so hard that Jim and I thought he 
would surely drop. Jim says that jinrikisha men 
work nearly as hard here as horses work in our 
country. They make very little money and do not 
have much to eat. They are lucky if they make 
enough to buy rice and tea for their families. 
“How can men who have nothing else to eat but 
rice and tea be so strong and able to work so 
hard?” I asked. They have rice for breakfast, rice 
for lunch, and rice for supper—nothing but a big 
bowl of rice and sometimes a cup of tea! 

How different was the meal we ate in the rich 
silk merchant’s home. We had course after course 
of the finest food. The merchant’s wife and 
daughters did not eat with us. Only the men sat 
down together. We sat on the floor at low tables. 

The food was not served all at once. It was 
brought to our tables on trays in separate courses. 
First a bowl of warm water and a towel were 
brought to us to wash our hands. Then came 
smoked fish, pickled eels, and all kinds of relishes. 
These we tried to take off the plate with our chop- 

- sticks, But we had a hard time doing this, and 
we were brought forks and spoons cut from ivory. 

After the first course, we were given bowls of 
thick rice soup. Then came breasts of chicken, 
poached eggs, bird's nest soup, roast duck, fried 
shark’s fins (which looked as if they were made 
of strips of white rubber and didn’t have much 
more taste), lotus stems, and bamboo shoots. One 
who refuses a dish in Japan is thought to be very 
rude. So Jim and I had to keep on eating a little 
from each dish. We could eat no more when a 
big wooden bowl of steaming rice was brought to 
us. Our host said, “Japanese people always take 


two bowls of rice. One bowl is very unlucky. We 
eat only one bowl at the funeral,” 

This was too much for Jim. He gasped and 
said, ‘If I have a second bow! of rice, it will be 
my own funeral.” I am glad to say that our host 
did not understand this. 


Lots of love to you all, Yack Bon 


GOOD-BYE TO WHISTLER’S MOTHER 

This painting was lent to us by France in 
November, 1932, Next month, it will be put on a 
boat and sent back home. We are very sorry to 
have this famous picture leave our country. Thou- 
sands of people saw it at the World’s Fair in Ohi- 
cago last summer. 

This picture was painted about 62 years ago by 
an American. His name was Mr. James McNeill 
Whistler. Why doesn’t America own the picture 
now? No art gallery in our country would buy 
it. It could have been bought in 1872 for $1,000. 
No one here thought it worth that much money. 
But France liked the painting and bought it. 
Whistler had painted the picture while he was in 
Paris studying art. After his death, it was put 
into the Louvre Museum. 


Today the painting is loved by people all over 
the world. For this reason, it is worth thousands 
and thousands of dollars. While the painting was 
in this country, it was insured for three million 
dollars ($3,000,000). Wherever the picture is, it is 
watched by a special guard. He sees that no one 
steals this famous picture of a mother. 


A little boy was taken to a museum to see Whistler’s 
ting of his mother. The teacher told the children about 

e painting and then went on to the next, But a little 
colored boy hung back. His teacher said, ‘‘Johnny, aren’t 


you through looking at Whistler’s Mother!’ The small 
boy answered, ‘‘I’m waiting to hear her whistle.” 
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A CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. Admiral Byrd’s little hut is -...~-+221111201100----1-------- 
miles south of Little America. 

2. He can study the Antarctic 2... ese 
better from his hut, because it is farther south. 

3. He did not have time to move peed to the 
hut for more .........:000000-+- 

4, Byrd wants 2D free commoner rior seven 
or eight months tio see There it feels. 

5. Everything was done to make Byrd’s little 

6. Hach day, he will keep careful ............. 
of the winds and of the cold. 

T. The weather near the ..0.....0...0ccc. cesseecscseseereceeeee 
has much to do with our weather. 

8. Admiral Byrd will do much «0.0.0... eee 
during the long winter months. 

EA ANNT O oa sate ULLDE, 
near Admiral Byrd. 

10. The —.................1s0e disappeared from sight 

the middle of April and will not be seen again 
for about six months. 


alone, South Pole, sun, 123, writing, men, 66, 
fireproof, living, records, weather 


Perfect score is 10. 


(Ability To Skim) 


Skim through the story, “World's Largest Piece of 
Glass”, to find and underline; 


1. Two sentences that tell how the glass for the 
mirror might be spoiled. 

2. One sentence that tells why the glass cannot 
be carried far by train. 

3. One sentence that tells why the polishing 
must be done slowly. 

4. One sentence that tells how strong the finger- 
like holders need to be. 

5. One sentence that telis why the mirror must 
be easy to move. 


Week of April 23-27, 1934 
©. WHAT HAPPENED FIRST? 
(A Retention and Organization Test) 


These sentences are out of order. Put them in the correct 
order. The fifth sentence parpened first in Uncle Ben’s let- 
ter, Write 1 on the blank in front of it. Write 2, 3, 4, ete, 
where they belong, 


They were brought small forks and spoons. } 
..... Then came breasts of chicken and duck. 
First a bowl of warm water and a towel were 
brought to Jim and Unele Ben. 
They had bowls of thick rice soup. 
-Jim and Uncle Ben rode to the merchant’s 
house in a jinrikisha. 
...... They tried to take the relishes off the plate 
with their chopsticks. 
Perfect score is 5. 
Perfect total score is 20. 


My score is _......... 


Tn My Weekly Reader for April 16-20, Wise Owl had ten 
questiou or riddles. How many did you get right? Here are 
e correct answers: 
1. Ash 3. Pear 5, Cork 7. Bay 9. Lime 
2, Bir 4, Plum 6. Hider 8. Spruce 10. Rubber 


WINNERS IN THE WISE OWL CONTEST 


Owl is glad to greet his many new heipe is now 
Pe iape Taree Re ae a) east The 
Se buttons: Marna 


bate Whiting, Elkhart er, Pore 


Eans,; 
Louisville, 
Bossier Las skah M. 7 


Ena itz, Chesaning Se eee 


Farita Shooltz, 
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The Coldest Place on Earth | 


, —Courtery Christian Science Monitor 
Admiral Byrd is not living 
with his men at Little America. 


He is living alone in a little house. 

It is 123 miles south of Little America. 
The weather there is colder 

than at Little America. 

It is by far the coldest place on earth. 


Admiral Byrd’s house is very small. 
It is just big enough for him 
to get into. Its walls are very thick. 
They keep out the cold and wind. 


Why is Admiral Byrd living there? 
He says he is doing this because he wants 
to find out more about the weather. 
He wants to see how it seems to live 
alone for seven months, too. 
There is not a cat, dog, or bird with him. 
He is all alone in the little house, 
which is now covered with snow. 


These two men have come back 
from Little America. 
The man on the right took care 
of the food and clothing for Byrd’s men. 
He will buy more and go back 
to Little America next fail. 
The man on the left took care 
of the lights for Admiral Byrd. 
He is called chief electrician. 
He, too, will go back next fall. 


These men told about the bad weather 
which they found near Little America. 
They said the cold winds blew so hard 
that they could hardly stand up. 

They said the sea was so rough 

that their boat was nearly lost. 
When asked about Byrd living alone 
so far from Little America, they said, 
“Tt will be a hard winter for him.” 


> Verio ROKEM 


animal hunter. 
He goes far across the sea 
to hunt wild animals. 
He is not like other hunters. 
He does not shoot the animals. 
He brings them back alive. 

Not long ago, Mr. Buck came home. 
He took some animals to Washington. 
Many boys and girls went to see them. 
about wild animals were there, too. 
They learned the names of the animals. 
They learned what they like to eat. 
They learned how the animals 
He is very kind to them. 

He takes pictures of them 
in their jungle homes. 
Some of you may have seen his pictures. 


Not long ago, a long train of cars 
came into the train yard of a town. 
There were many, many cars 
on this long train. 

They were box cars. 

Circus animals were riding 

in these box cars. 

They were on the way north with a circus. 
The circus train came to the town 
When the train stopped, l 

the circus people got out of the cars. 

They went to another car for breakfast. 

Then they gave the circus animals 

some breakfast. 

They took some of them for a walk. 

The camels had a fine walk. 

They had breakfast. 

They had good drinks of fresh water, too. 

The animals went back to their box cars. 
The children were still fast asleep. 

They did not know that the circus 

had been to their town until they saw 

this picture in the morning newspaper. 

They hope the circus will come back again. 


We ran to the back of the house. 
Pal and his father were making 
a little house. 

Spunk said to me, 
“Tt can’t be a house for you. 
They made you one not long ago.” 


I said to Spunk, 
“It can’t be a house for you. 
‘It is much too small.” 


After the little house was made, 
Pal painted it green. 
He said he wanted it the color 
of the pretty green leaves on the tree. 
Then he put the little house 
high up in the tree. 


Pal said, “Wig Wags, birds will come 
and live in this little bird house. 
You and Spunk must help me 
take care of the little birds. 

You must not bark at them. Ry 
You must not let Tim Tom, the cat, 
get the baby birds.” 


Betty 1 lives it in a fh can 
There is no yard around her house. 
There is no place to have a garden. 
“Tomorrow is Mother's Day. 
T shall go to market. f 
I shall buy some pretty flowers. 
E ee 


So away ran Betty to the market. 


a 


Then Betty ran home with her flowers. 


AAN TE 
O Playtime Weekly Reader B (Ages 10 to 18) 


1, Admiral Byrd is not living with his 
ante... at Little America. 
2. shanna ase 123 miles 


3. He is living in the 4 ALARA 
place on earth. ee | 

4. His house has sra... LA LM J walls. 

5. Admiral Byrd atte to iba an more 
about the. 4/0 A 

6. He wants, to see how it seems ath live 


for seven months. 


be taken to Little America 
10. The men said that it will be a 41<21 
Perfect score is 10. My score is 
B. WIG WAGS 


{Ability To Comprehend and To Follow Directions) 
ge eRe a aE PANE T BAE, 
1. Tue perma Tell r A 
2. Where did Pal put the little house? 
3. What will come to live in the house? 
4, Who will have to watch Tim Tom? 
Perfect score is 4. 


of Little ame 7 


Retention and Organization Test) 


eee oem aks 


Joxthe names of the animals 

44 where the animals live 

A- brings wild animals back alive 

4 Awhat they like to eat 

>}... is very kind to animals 

n takes pictures of them in the jungle 

Perfect score is 6. My score is .......... 
D. CIRCUS CAMELS 


(Ability ‘To Grasp the Sequence of Ideas in a Story} 


_ The fourth sentence tells what happened first 

in this story. Put the number 1 in front of it. 
Find the sentence that tells what happened next. 
Write 2 in front of it. Then put 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., in 
front of the right sentences. 


ey took some animals for a walk. 
ete circus got on the train again. 
{@The children saw the picture of the 
„ circus in the morning newspaper. 
/$-They went to another car for breakfast. 


-The circus people got out of the cars. 
_¥ Then they gave the animals breakfast. 
Z-The animals went back to the box cars. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 
Perfect total score is 30. My total score is .......... 
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ANY of us are busy at this time of year 
making gardens. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting garden in our country is an Indian one 
which is being planted. It belongs to the Museum 
of the American Indian and is in New York. It 


An Expert Navaho Silversmith Follows 
the Trade of His Ancestors 


will have in it all the vegetables and plants that 
the red men raised long ago. It will show how 
much the American Indians knew about garden- 
ing and farming and how much we learned from 
them. 

In planting this garden, only Indian tools will 
be used. In the garden, may be seen Indian hoes 
with blades of wood, stone, or bone; planting 
sticks; crow snares; wooden fails (a kind of club 
used to strike off the grain and thresh it by 
hand); seed bags and harvesting baskets. The 
Indians had no big plows, tractors, or harvesting 
machines. Few of them had horses. The Indians 
were slow to tame animals to help them. But 
they knew much about gardening. They taught 
the early white settlers how to grow many things. 


~ Maize, or Indian corn, will have an important 


EA An Early American Indian Garden Is Planted 


place in the Indian garden. Wild rice, Indian 
herbs, tobacco, and red peppers which the Indians 
used to season their meat stews, will be grown, 
too. The irrigation methods (how water was 
brought to gardens) of the Zuni Indians will be 
shown. The deep planting of northwestern In- 
dians will be shown, too. By planting their seeds 
very deep, these Inuians overcame early frosts 
and dryness. All Indian plants, in so far as is pos- 
sible in the New York climate, will be grown in 


the garden. Money will not be spared in trying to - 


make this garden show the work of the early 
Indian tribes from all parts of our country. 


What the Indian Taught the White Man 


Beans will be planted in hills with corn. The 
Indians liked to plant in one hill three grains of 
corn with two beans. Then their bean vines had 
something to cling to. The Indians also liked to 
eat corn and beans cooked together. They called 
this dish ‘‘m’sickquatash’’, which the Pilgrims 
shortened to ‘‘suceotash’’. 

White potatoes of many kinds will be seen in 
the Indian garden. The Indians are said to have 


made the white potato grow big and have a pleas- 


ant taste. The Irish potato was first grown in 
Indian gardens. When Sir Walter Raleigh went 
back to Ireland, he took some potatoes with him 
from Virginia. He planted these in his large gar- 
dens in Ireland. The Irish liked these potatoes so 
well that they raised more and more of them each 
year. These became known as Irish potatoes. 


The Indians raised many pumpkins, squash, 
and melons in their gardens, too. Late in the 
fall, they cut these into small parts and dried 
them for winter use. To make their squash and 
melons grow bigger, the Indians taught the white 
men to pinch off some of the blossoms from the 
vines. Squash seeds, that were not needed for 
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planting, were ground into powder and used by 
the Indian women to thicken their sauces. 

The Museum of the American Indian was given 
to New York City by a family called Heye. Mr. 
and Mrs. Heye are very much interested in the 
Indian garden and are helping with the work. Mr. 
Heye is building a model Indian village in the six- 
acre garden plot. Near the houses, will be seen. 
tools used by Indians in their gardens, Inside the 
women used in cooking their food. They will see 
mortars, grinding and baking stones, ovens, and 
pots and bowls grouped about the open fireplaces. 
Those who visit the Indian garden and village 
will learn how the Indians helped our farmers. 


WELCOME TO OUR COUNTRY! 
This family has come from Japan to live in 
Washington, D. C. The father is Mr. Saito. He is 
the new Japanese Ambassador (Am-bas'-a-der) 
to our country. An ambassador is one of high 
rank who goes to a foreign country to look after 
the affairs of his own country. In other words, 


ington, Mrs. Saito and her children put on their 
best kimonos. Then they and Mr. Saito went for 
a walk under the pretty Japanese trees and 
thought of the many trees in bloom in Japan, 


‘Week of May 7-11, 1934 


MAY FLOWERS 

“April showers bring May flowers,” wrote an 
unknown poet long ago. The rains of last month 
wet the earth and started many roots growing. 
Now May is here with her spring flowers. Many 
persons like this month best of all because of the 
pretty May flowers. 

When the early settlers came to our country, 
they wrote about gay carpets of flowers that cov- 
ered our woods. Today those gay carpets are be- 
coming thinner and thinner. Many of our woods 
near big cities have almost no wild flowers this 
year. That is because too many flowers have been 
picked. The flowers were not left on the plants to 


form seeds. New plants did not grow, and the 


ol™ones died out. Another reason for fewer wild 
flowers is that many of them were torn up by 
their roots. Greedy fingers picked the flowers and 
carelessly tore up the tender roots, too. 

We all love flowers, and it is natural that we 
should want to pick them to take home. We used 
to be able to do this. But now, we do not have so 
many wild flowers. We have more people, more 
towns, more cities, fewer woods, and fewer wild 
flowers. We must protect the few wild flowers 
that we have. If we do not, soon there will be no 
more. Here is a list of wild flowers which are 
growing very searce in our country. They are 
the fringed gentian, showy lady’s-slipper, yellow 
lady’s-slipper, all the Trilliums, showy orchis, 
dogwood, redbud, mountain laurel, marsh mari- 
gold, rhododendron, the Azaleas, and many 
others. Learn their names, learn to know the 
plants, and teach others not to pick them. 

If you are in the woods and do not know the 
name of a flower, do not pick it, for it may be a 
rare flower. Leave it on the plant to form seeds. 


Sunday 
sean on the second 
Se Se ieee 


part of the day. Trains, airplanes, 


m the trees. From the air, they 
looked like pretty butterflies. 
The ride took forty minutes and cost about three 
dollars in our money. 

After our ride, we had tea in a crowded out- 
door garden, Cherry blossoms fell on our table 
as we ate. One fell in Jim’s teacup. He didn't 
like that and picked it out. A Japanese girl 
laughed and said to him, “Oh, you Americans, 
not like Japanese. We love the soft blossoms, 
even in our tea.” 


would do no one any good.” We were 
sorry to say it was different in our country. Then 


we asked him if cherries ever grew on these trees. 
“No,” he said, “our cherry trees do not bear 
fruit.” ; 

Jim and I walked home from the country. It 
was fun looking at the small Japanese farms with 
every inch of ground plowed and planted. Japan 
is a very crowded country, and no soil is wasted. 

The houses we passed were almost all built 
alike. They were made of bamboo and matting 
and looked as if a strong wind would blow them 
down, “It wouldn’t take a fire long to destroy 
them,” said Jim. “They'd burn up like paper.” 

Tt was wash day at one of the homes we passed. 
A mother put her four children into a wooden 
tub. She scrubbed them one by one in the yard. 


Each spring, an apple blossom 
in Winchester, Virginia. It is held when the 
apple trees are in full bloom. People come from 
Some of our young readers sent us this picture 
last year. These lines are from their letter: 


iy As 


N PRESS, Inc ne 
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Week of May 7-11, 1934 


A. DO YOU KNOW? 


{A Comprehension and Retention Teat) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. Where is the Museum of the American In- 
CENI aana 
2, What will be planted in the musenm’s Indian 
garden en e a 


TONETA IOE T EEEE I OO GROCER TO EIE 


4, What did the Indians teach the early white 
Settlers 2 eee e tne ae 
5. Why did the northwestern Indians plant their 
seeds very deep? ....-..-----scescccceccecceceeeeeeeteceeseesseceee 


Seen nee ere ore on rere ren rere ee ret erie errors 
eee eae oe eens e cence eee e a rare scenes carne estan aeesenesesen: Haeens res manenene 


Sent EE nn ene one en re nr rrr fet Sa ee enn 


9. What use did the Indian women make of the 
squash < seeds 9)—- eee a AT 


Serer eee eee ere tre Perret tee eee ee ett ee eee eee eee re eee eer 


TON) gea S perenne rence A E 


Perfect score is 10. - My score is .......-... 


B. TAKE ONE LONG LOOK 


{å Retention Test) 


Skim quickly through the paragraphs in the front page 
story which give the names of plants that the Indians 
raised. Then write the names of as many as you can re- 
member without looking baek. 


C. A MATCHING GAME 


(Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 


Each sentence below gives the main idea of one of the 
paragraphs in Uncle Ben’s letter. Reread the first para- 
graph, then find the sentence or topic which matches it 
and write 1 in front of it. Match the other paragraphs and 
topie sentences in the same way. 


Se The Japanese houses are easily destroyed by 
wind or fire. 
ores The Japanese do not need signs to forbid 
the picking of the cherry blossoms. 

zet The Japanese have a holiday when the cherry 
trees are in bloom. 

— The Japanese are very clean people. 

ext Jim and Uncle Ben saw the cherry blossoms 
from an airplane. x 

Aet Japanese farms are small and well cultivated. 

..... They had tea in an outdoor garden. 


Perfect score is T. My score is ........... 


D. A DICTIONARY GAME—LESSON 5 


(Ability To Arrange Worda in Alphabetical Order According to the First Two Letters) 


Arrange the words below in alphabetical order according 
to the first two letters as in number one, Acre and animals 
begin with a When the first letters are the same, look at 
the second letter. The letter c comes before the letter n, so 
acre comes before animals. Why does the word beans come 
before building? 


a 1b ? ed 2 2 fg jh j jk,1,m j 11,0,pP,q,F, 8,t,U,V,W,X,)',2 


l.acre (1) animals (2) beans (3) building (4) 


2.bowls cherry cling blossoms 
3.enjoy dryness destroy early 

4, far great feet garden 

5. ovens new names open 

6. persons many melons plot 

7. squash soft tribes torn 

8. used tame tools under 

Perfect score is 8. My score is ............ 


Perfect total score is 35. My total score is ........... 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Write to The New England Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety, 300 Massachusetts Ave, Boston, Mass. asking 
them to tell you how you can help to save our rare wild 
flowers. 


. Choose one of the rare flowers listed on page 54 and 
prepare an interesting oral report to give in the nature 


lo 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ........... study or language elass. 
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WAIT A MINUTE ! PENGUIN SUPE CAN TRAVEL! | [aero WATER | HELP! | | ie cis waAvER COLD! T Hope 
WITH WE REACH SHORE > 
SOOAL! TM amos 
ADMIRAL FRozeal! BR-R-R' 
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Mr. Penguin Gives 
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Soe and ese in ihe A 


AMERICAN 


Did you ever go to bed on a train? 
What was your bed like? 
How did you sleep? 

This girl is going to bed ==, 
in an airplane. , 
Do you see the two beds? 
Do they look like the beds on trains? 
Do you think the girl will sleep well? 


Six new airplanes in our country 

have beds like these. 

The airplanes have beds for 12 persons. 

In the daytime, they have big seats 

for 12 persons. 

At night, these seats are made into beds. 
These new airplanes fly from the South 

to the West. Sopdi- 

They are the first airplanes in the world 

to have seats which can be made into beds. 
Do you think you could sleep well in an 

airplane as it flies through the air? 

What do you think your dreams would be? 


al ean eat in Ipag too. 
They eat at little tables, 
which are put on their seats. 
They eat while the airplane flies fast 
through the air. 
Would you like to eat in an airplane? 


Some big airplanes have kitchens. 


` Food is cooked in these kitchens. 


Other airplanes do not have kitchens. 

They carry picnic lunches for the people. 

But some do not like this. 

They want hot lunches in airplanes. 
One air line has started — 

something new. $ 

It takes orders for hot irie 

It sends these orders by radio to the 

next town in which the airplane will stop. 

Each lunch is ready when the plane lands. 
Just think of ordering a lunch 

while one flies fast through the air. 

What will man think of doing next? 
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Our Friends Who Live in Other Lands 


—— 
raog 


Ee TE e 
Ei eer 


A Little Swiss Girl Picks Spring Flowers in the Alps A Welsh Mother Goes to Market 


This is World Peace Week. This woman lives in Wales. 
May 18 is World Peace Day. Wales is a small country west of England. 
At this time, we think of our friends The girls and boys who live in Wales 
who live in other lands. work hard for world peace. 
We send them our love Each year, they send a message of peace 
and tell them we are their friends. all the way around the world. 
They send us back their love. l Children in all lands send back messages. 
This helps keep peace in the world. In this way, many good friends are made. 


This is the first picture 
of the new Prince of Japan. is now eight years old. 
You read about this new baby boy She is a big girl and has a pony. 
in My Weekly Reader for January 15-19. She sits up straight on her pony. 
He has three small sisters. She likes to ride in the park. 
The prince will soon be six months old. She has much fun riding 
Some day, he will be the ruler of Japan. in the warm sunshine. 


Week of May 14-18, 1934 


| LETTER |] 
ml WIG WAGS Se ; 


Dear Girls and Boys, 
One morning, L got up early. 
I went out and sat by our front door. 
Soon the boy who brings our morning paper 
came by. He left the paper by our door. 


Then the wind began to blow. 
It blew and blew. It blew the paper anay 
It blew some of it into our yard. 
It blew some of it down the street. 


I knew Pals father wanted 
his paper every morning. 
He likes to read the news. 
Pal likes to read about the ball games, 
I ran into the yard 
and got all the pieces of the paper. 


Soon the wind blew hard again. 
It blew all of the papers away. 
Thad to bring them back all over again. 
This time, I sat on the papers, 
so the wind could not blow them away. 


After awhile, Spunk came by. 
SSS aa aaa SAS a 


GOOD NEWS FOR PUPILS! 


Would you like to get a free copy of 
PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER? 
I will tell you how—but read this whole message! 


will be two 


the Be 
fow wonderful the 


(Signed) UNCLE BEN. 
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He wanted me to play with him. 

I told him T had to sit on the papers. 
He was a good friend and sat down 
on the papers to help me. 


Soon Pal opened the front door. 
He said, “Did you and Spunk 
keep Dad’s paper from blowing away? 
You are good dogs. 
You shall have a fine breakfast.” 


Your little friend, Wi Wig 022”, 


AN OLD COACH IS USED 
ol RAN // 


iit 


FPE 
we ea 
oe 4 AN 


Coaches such as this 
were used long ago. yt 
It was fun to ride in a coach. 
It was fun to drive four horses. 


This old coach belongs to a man 
in Washington, D. ©. 
Last month, he drove his coach 


to Virginia to see a horse race. 
lll ea 


Mail for FREE COPY 


MY WEEKLY READER, 40 S. Third St., Columbus, gio 
Dear Uncie BEN: 3-15 
Please send a sample cop PY of PLAYTIME WEEKLY core, 
free, as soon as possible. I am checking the edition I want, 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaper A, for children ages 6 to 9. 
+ PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER B, for children ages 10 to 13. 
My DN aia ercreseseecresrss cretreetrrerte reer Age....... 
My Address o.oo. 


th eh ek enemas ces coraceccncencararmerreeteee nites basen eneen 


Parent’s Name........ 


Hote aevemweceenen ast eLE Ente tS ehtvernecenese samme nen eeerangas eye etata ses 
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A. SLEEPING AND EATING IN AIR 


{A Comprehension Test) | 


Make an (X) before the right answer. 

1. Six new airplanes in our country have 
seats for ...... 20 ...... 15 .. 2712 persons. 

2. At night, these seats are made 

orders ..7> beds ...... tables. 

3. These new airplanes fly from the South 
to the A. West 

4, These are the first 
planes to have seats which can be made 
inte-+cis. 

v. People can ...... land 
the airplanes, too. 

6. Some big airplanes have 
-Á kitchens dreams. 

7. Other airplanes A carry 
picnic lunches. 

8. One air line takes orders for - hot 

picnic lunches. 

9. It sends the orders by airplane 
....Inan .-radio to the next stopping 
place. 

10. Each lunch is ready when the airplane 
flies 4. lands starts. 


Perfect score is 10. 


-fly feat in 


My score is. /{). 


B. WORLD PEACE WEEK 


(Ability To Do Independent Thinking) 


Can you write two or three good sentences to 
tell what your class did during Peace Week? 


Bone nae eee enh eS Sn Ee 688 SET Be PeSeerenaeeeseteenseasescesesseer—emescnoesee 


Perfect score i 10. My score is... 


‘fou eae AMIE | “pl 


Week of May 14-18, 1934 
C. FRIENDS IN OTHER LANDS 


(A Retention and Organization Test) 


Write the number of each question after the 
name or words which answer it. 
Prince of Japan BO im Wales ERM a 
Princess Elizabeth 2, D 09..--nssssnsaeseneeneee 
1. Who work hard for peace? 
2, Who has three sisters? 
3. Who is now eight years old? 
. Who will soon be six months old? 
. Who has a pony? 
. Who send messages of peace all the way 
around the world? 
. Who will some day be ruler of Japan? 
. Who likes to ride in the park? 
Perfect score is 8. My score is -_.}...... 


D. WIG WAGS 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Draw a ring around the right answer. 

1. Did Wig Wags sit 

by the back door? 
2. Did the wind blow the morning 

paper away twice? Yes ) No 
3. Did Wig Wags sit on the paper? Yes > No 
4. Did Wig Wags play 

with Spunk? Yes (No) 
5. Did Spunk open the front door? Yes No) 
6. Did Spunk have breakfast 

with Wig Wags? (Tes) E 
Perfect score is 6. My score a.. 2 
Perfect total score is 34. My total score is ........... 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


There are only 9 words in this issue oe are not el ae to aan paip pec tary 
Hata. As words are: dreams, kitchens, ordera—peace, Taler-—early— 


coach, dro 

wre f tho vin panes r in this issue: W piim Virita, 
pAn falena Salamans rece ett AT 
ne: ai m: psa ‘guns nosa Ow, 
praen e, ‘oer Psi eles, Wan za ira bath Tata! ght, 1 


H6: Ries! | ve, you Coas 
ng T | bar! wart! LET 


of a 
A | CAO WAAT 
id A] | aaf TLL Give You (7) | eena- 
A 7 RY aue HA Hari le i 5 ST. 
A ahi y Hed aii nee) 
« z f. ‘` 4 
ré D ade rd i) D 
. | } ; 
‘ 
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Queen Bees To Be Brought Here from Russia 


UMBLEBEES are becoming so scarce here 

that we have to bring them in from other 

countries. Five queen bees are on their way here 

from Russia. They will come by airplane, boat, 

and train. wey will be given a royal welcome 

when they arrive, for 

| they are a special kind 

of queen bee. From 

these queens, many 

colonies of bumble- 

bees will be raised. 

They will be set free 

in different parts of 

our country to add to 

oor er our supply of bees. 

Bumblebee Covered With Polien Why do we want 

more bumblebees? Of what use are they? The 

bumblebee is the only insect whose tongue is long 

enough to reach the nectar of the red clover. The 

tongue of the common honeybee can reach only 

a few kinds of short-blossomed red clover. In 

gathering nectar from the tall red clover, bumble- 

bees carry yellow powder from the blossom of 

one plant to another, This yellow powder is called 

pollen. Unless the pollen from one clover plant 

reaches the pollen of another, seeds cannot form. 

Red clover fields visited by bumblebees have 

plenty of seeds. The farmer saves these seeds and 
plants them the next year. 

A man who studies bees says that each year the 
number of bumblebees in our country grows Jess. 
Each year, our farmers have fewer seeds in their 
red clover fields. Often they have to buy red 
clover seed to plant, and the price of this seed 
is going up. One man says that unless something 
is done, we may have to buy red clover seed from 
other countries. Then the price would be very 
high. To prevent this, a bee man in Ohio has sent 
to Russia for the new queen bees. 


Why Red Clover Is So Important to Our Farmers 


Did you ever see a field of tall red clover? 
American farmers plant thousands of acres of red 
clover each year. They do this for several rea- 


sons. Hirst, red clover is a plant which gives 
fields new strength or makes their soil richer. 
Most plants take strength from the soil without 
returning any plant food. But clover does not do 
this. Pull a big clover plant, and you will see on 
its roots small balls, or sacs. These saes have in 
them something which makes the soil rich, or 
fertile. They have nitrogen in them. Nitrogen is 
a kind of gas, which is free in the air. Clover 
plants have the power to take up this nitrogen 
from the air and store it in their roots. Clover 
roots give nitrogen to the soil and make it rich. 
Wise farmers plant red clover in their fields every 
few years to enrich their soil. They take care of 
their fields and do not let them run down. 


; perme 
E ae 


A village in Holland has the only bee market in the world. Bees 
are said to have been first brought to our country from Holland 


Other reasons for planting red clover are that 
it will grow in almost all climates and soils. It 
needs very little care, grows tall, and gives a big 
crop for each acre planted. It is also rich in food 
value. Clover is often dried and fed to cows and 
sheep in the wintertime. Cows which are fed 
clover give much milk. The next time you hear 
a bumblebee go buzzing by your ear, do not try 
toharm him. Justlet him alone. He will not bother 
you unless you get in ‘his way or try to hurt him. 
Think what a useful member of the community 
he is! 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


{A Comprehension Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 


1. Bumblebees are becoming ...... free ...... scarce 

plentiful in our country. 

2. Five queen bees are on their way here from 

Ohio other countries. 

3. From these queens, many ...... acres ...... kinds 

colonies of bumblebees will be raised. 

4. They will be set free in different parts of our 
country to add to enrich reach our 
supply of bees. 

. The bumblebee is the only insect whose 
tongue is long enough to reach the 
gen ...... gas ...... nectar of the red clover. 
Bumblebees carry 
food from one red clover blossom to another. 
. Red clover fields visited by bumblebees have 


. Red clover will grow in almost all 
z5 climates and soils. 
Red clover is a good food for 
cows and sheep 


Perfect score is 10. My soore is... 


B. A READING GAME 


{Ability To Skim} 


Skim through the story, “Meals in the Air”, to find and 
underline one sentence that tells you: 


1. When the menus are given out. 

2. How the orders are sent. 

3. Why it is necessary for passengers to eat 
their meals in a short time. 

d. When many persons do not feel like eating. 


Perfect score is 4. My soore is ............ 
C. WHERE? 


(Ability To Select “Whero” Phrases as Preparation for Outlining) 
Put a line under the part of each sentence that tells where. 


1, Our ship went from the Pacific Ocean to the 


Week of May 28-June 1, 1934 


2. We started through the canal in the after- 
hoon. 

3. The gates closed behind us. 

4. We were in a great box-like compartment. 

5. We went through another lock. 

6. Hills and mountains run through Panama. 

7. Water will not run uphill. 


Perfect score is 7. My score is ........... 


D. FINDING WORD PICTURES 


(Ability To Visualize) 


Reread the siory about the festival in Japan to find the 
word picture you like best. See what an interesting drawing 
you can make for it, Make a list of the things you will show. 


Perfect total score is 31. My total score is _......... 


WINNERS IN THE CIRCUS CONTEST 
mwe liked the circus stories. You brourhi the paras 


the trick 
of the ados 


Pettay, Saint t Aloysius School, Siste Ea rr teacher, Salem, Va.; Louise 
ot haloes 


East 
Liverpool, Ohio; George Lowell Sch t 
Mills, Get E Salina ans: Bane Klewitter, Miss Kathryn 
Westervelt, teacher, EE Mont.; and Kenneth Birks, Pu! 


School, Miss Marie Moritz, teacher, 'Palatin 
Membership buttons have been sent to the following new 
members of AAIR Reader Honor League: Earl Green, pnn 
Hohenberg, Sarah Woolwine, Betty Jones, Robbie Lee 
Theda Crowley, Ariz; Ouida Durning, Ark.; Bobby Glee 
Barry, Barbara Brooks, Mary Heald, Calif.; 
onn.; Mildred Collins, Fia., Dorothy 
Eileen Coughlin, Dolores Ann Butler Mi 


Hi 
ee Ee Franc Helen ee 
Bobb Esta el Helen th Rado, Glady. 
Cracken, yh at ae M 


Jane EEn Glenn Sc. 
Bobby Edmiston, Be 
rw 
Hie roe S a Mu 
PE (i) ohnso: 
Freda Link, Jeane Taylor, Margaret Al 


ete pea Ha o: 


OnE Be N h 
A BUZZARD: = | 
pA BE IN m or? ee | 
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PRESIDENT TO REVIEW NAVY SHIPS 

‘On May 31, President Roosevelt will review the 
ships of the United States Navy. The fleets of 
_both the Atlantic and Pacifie are now outside 
New York Harbor. There are more than 100 
ships, and they are a great sight for anyone to 
see. For days, sailors have been polishing the 
ships so they will iook their best as they pass the 
President’s ship. Bands will play, flags will wave, 
and sailors in white will stand at attention dur- 
ing the great review. 


Ships of the U, S, Navy Passing Through Panama Canal 


Not long ago, these ships went through the 
Panama Canal from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
In less than two days, 110 United States ships 
passed through the canal. The locks worked all 
night and all day to make this record. 

Countries spend millions of dollars each year 
for their navies. Hach country feels that it must 
keep up a big navy for use in case of war. Until 
countries learn to trust one another, billions of 
dollars will be spent for warships. 


l, 

Do the United States battleships have to pay 
when going through the enema Canal? If 
they pay, how muck do they 

f Isabelle Balk, Shaw School, £ a Louis, Mo. 
Gyl Dear Isabelle, 

Yes, United States battleships have to pay 
to go through the Panama Canal. We made an agreement 
with England that the eanal would always be open to ves- 
sels of commerce and war of all nations on equal terms. 
Battleships must pay according to their weight and elass. 
They pay from $0.72 to $1.20 per ton. Many of our battle- 
ships weigh around 30,000 tons. Can you figure how much 
onc has to pay to pass through the Panama Canal? 

Much love to my curious friends, WISH OWL. 


BE CAREFUL! 


More than 50 boys an recently, sent orders and 50 cents 
each, for subscriptions ta ene laytime Weekly Reader but failed 
their names and addresses 


ory Sl ordered the Playtime Erio ana didain not get your first 
copy by Jine 20, write at once to Pia y Reader, 40 
South Third Street, Columbus, Chic. 


Week of May 28-June 1, 1934 


A STRANGE FESTIVAL BEGINS IN JAPAN 

The Singing Insect Season opens this week in 
Japan. Thousands of baby feet will make their 
way to temples where singing insects are sold. 
There festivals will be held, and parents will buy 
insects for their children. The insects are sold in 
pretty bamboo cages. The children carry them 
home and listen to their singing. Such singing as 
the Japanese insects do at this time of year! 

For weeks, the people have been busy catching 
insects. The Japanese children use long poles 
which look like fishing poles. But they have no 
lines on the ends of their poles. Instead, their 
poles are coated with sticky gum. Crickets and 
dragon flies rise from the weeds and stick to the 
poles. Then the boys put them into bamboo cages 
and take good care of them. 

The Japanese love the outdoors perhaps more 
than any other people. The custom of keeping 
singing insects dates back hundreds of years. The 
Japanese love nature so much that they bring as 
much of it into their homes as they can. Even the 
poorest have pretty gardens, in which they spend 
many happy hours. In their gardens and homes 
are cages filled with insects and birds. They take 
good care of these pets and feed and water them 
every day. The insects live well during the sum- 
mer and sing pretty songs. In the fall, they are 
set free during a festival which the Japanese call 
the “Emancipation of Insects”. 


STAMP NEWS 

Our good neighbor, Canada, is putting out an 
interesting new stamp. It will be in honor of 
Jacques Cartier (kir-tya’). He was a French ex- 
plorer who landed in Canada 400 years ago. ‘1534 
Jacques Cartier 1934’? will be printed on the 
stamp. The stamp will be a 3-cent one printed 
in blue. A picture of Cartier’s ship is shown on 
the stamp. 

This year, all Canada is celebrating the land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. He is Canada’s Chris- 
topher Columbus. He sailed up the St. Lawrence 
River and opened the country for French setile- 
ment. Only Indians lived along the St. Lawrence 
River at that time. 


IS YOUR NOTEBOOK READY? 


Sar: A ber irp one lm ore asi Of eekly Reader to t 
into your notebook, Th en choose Spite hs be seni thin 


your st notebook? ‘This may See 


tug up, or it m bea "s not 
Trh GE TE ae fain at wie he terial and cannot be sent 
eee a Thee must either be sent as first-class mail or 


(usu: eaper) by express. If you mall iS your notebook, be 
tally ch on en enough postage to cover ch i 


Week of May 28-June 1, 1984 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

We are in Colon (ko-lon’), a city in Panama. 
Last evening, our ship went from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Et took us nearly 12 hours to 
make this trip. If it had not been for the Panama 
Canal, we would have to go all the way around 
South America. That would have taken us weeks. 

Jim and I asked many questions as we went 
through the Panama Canal. We passed Panama 
City and started through the canal in the after- 
noon. Our ship went slowly for about eight miles 
and then came to locks. When we entered one of 
these locks, the big gates closed behind us. We 
were in a great box-like compartment with high 
cement walls. Water was let in and slowly filled 
this compartment. Our ship rose with the water. 
Then an upper gate was opened, and our ship 
passed into another lock. Brom that lock, we 
sailed into a small lake, which is 54 feet higher 
than the Pacific. After our ship went through 
another lock, we came to Gatun Lake (gi-td6n’). 
This lake is 85 feet higher than the ocean, or 85 
feet above sea level, From this lake, we went 
through three more locks. In these locks, water 
was let out and our ship was lowered 85 feet to 
the Atlantic. It was after midnight, but we could 
see everything. The canal is well lighted at night. 

Jim and I asked why the canal was not a 
straight one dug from ocean to ocean. ‘‘Why is it 
so crooked and filled with locks and dams? Why 
couldn’t it be straight like some canals??? We 
were told that it curved because of the high hills 
and mountains which run through Panama. Some 
of these mountains rise several hundred feet 
above sea level. We were told that, if it were not 
for the locks, the bottom of the canal would 
have to be below sea level, for water will not run 
uphill, If such a deep canal could be dug, its sides 
would be hundreds of feet high. Then the sides 
of the mountains would cave in and fill the canal 
with dirt. Even now, dredges work hard to take 
away the dirt which falls down from the sides of 
the mountains. Jim and I decided that canals were 
wouderful things, and went to sleep thinking of 
the $400,000,000 which our country spent build- 
ing the Panama Canal. 


Lots of love to you all, Uwuh Ban, 


sure it will be 
Weekly Rena S, it vill tell aha ees apes er- 
time sports and acing Money back if you dont e enjoy iti 


o 
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MEALS IN THE AIR 

Passengers who ride from coast to coast on the 
Transcontinental and Western Air Service can 
now order their meals by radio. Before reaching 
the next airport stop, the co-pilot walks through 
the airplane and gives a printed menu to the pas- 
sengers. Each one chooses what he wishes to eat. 
The orders are then sent out by the plane’s two- 
way radio phone. By the time the airplane lands, 
each passenger’s order is waiting for him. 

Airplanes that fly across our country make very 
short stops in towns along the way. This makes 
it necessary for passengers to eat their meals in 
about ten minutes. They could not do this if they 
had to wait for their orders to be filled. The radio 
takes care of this and saves much time. 


AMERICAN 


A NEW “PULLMAN” ON A BIG AIRPLANE 
What would one dream as he flies above the clouds? 

Some big airplanes have small kitchens in 
which food is prepared. Others carry cold lunches 
in small boxes. But many persons do not feel like 
eating while they are flying. They would rather 
eat hot lunches while stopping at airports. Now 
the radio makes this possible. What strange mes- 
sages the air carries! 


Many girls and boys have written to us about Mr. Childs’ 
experiment with a hibernating bear. (See My Weekly Reader 
for Oct. 30-Nov. 3, 1983.) So far, we know that a young black 
bear decided to spend the winter in the barrel. Ag goon as we 
hearfrom Mr. Childs, we shall tell you what he has found out 
about hibernating bears, 


Teacher, Please Notice— 
LOW CLUB RATES FOR PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER! 


| If you wish to See P ey Sy Wess page fo. erie in sum: ERTS 
, r K re assume E 
eek, the au bectiption  willt be’ handled; oa\ the; club 


5 to 29 subscriptions, 25e per subacription 
30 or. more pa 20c per subscription 


t the person who will 
A ATEA in subscribing on 
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Mail Goes Faster from Place to Place 


This big seaplane was made in our coun- 
try. Itis the biggest plane ever made here. 
It can go very fast on water and in the air. 
It can carry many persons and much 
mail. It flies between our country and 
South America. 

The name of this big seaplane is the 
Brazilian Clipper. It was named- last 
month in Brazil. Brazil is a country in 
South America. Clipper is a name used 
long ago. Some ships which went fast were 
called clipper ships. They went very fast 
and were said to clip off time. Do you 
think Brazilian Clipper is a good name for 
the new seaplane? 

Many, many letters are sent from our 
country to South America. People want 
them to go very fast. Now the new sea- 
plane carries them in five days over land 
and water. Letters have never before been 
carried from our country to South America 
in so short a time. 


Long ago, much time was needed to send 
mail from one country to another. The mail 
was carried over land by horses. It was 
carried over water by small boats. The 
small boats could not go fast. To send mail 
across the ocean took many months. 

Today mail goes very fast from one 
country to another. New trains carry it 
over the land. Some of the new trains can 
go almost as fast as airplanes. Fast ships 
carry mail across the ocean. Some of the 
new ships can cross the ocean in four or 
five days. 

Some ships carry seaplanes. When the 
ship is far out at sea, the seaplane takes 
off. It carries the mail from the ship to the 
land in a very short time. In that way, 
some letters go from one country to an- 
other, far away, in two or three days. When 
mail is carried quickly from one country to 
another, those countries learn to know each 
other much better. The countries become 
better friends. 


‘Week of Sept. 10-14, 1934 


Dear Girls and Boys, 
Tam a little dog named Wig Wags. I like 


boys and girls. I like to tell them about the © 


fun I have. I like to hear from them. 

I live with a boy eight years old. His 
name is Pal. I love Pal. He is very good to 
me and knows what a dog likes. I do all I 
can to help Pal. I help his mother and 
father, too. I go to the store for his mother. 
I get the morning paper for his father. 

We all went to the farm this summer. 
We had a fine time. Now we are back in 
town. Pal is ready to start to school. 

What a time we all had going home from 
the farm! We had only one automobile, and 
all of us could not get in. Pals father made 
a big box and put wheels on it. He put the 
old cat and her kittens into the box. He put 
me and my dog friend, Spunk, on top. 


We were almost home when that mother 
eat climbed out of the box. Then all but 
two of the kittens climbed out. Spunk and 
I made them jump off. Pal heard us bark 
at the cats. His father stopped the auto- 
mobile. They found the cats and put them 
back into the box. Pal said, “Wig Wags, 
you and Spunk have forgotten how to be 


helpful.” Spunk and I were sorry, but why — 


should Pal want us to like those cats? 


Your little friend, Wig wed Pu 
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A GOOD LUNCH AT SCHOOL 
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These girls and boys are having their 
lunch at school. Their mothers and fathers 
do not have much food at home. Some of 
the fathers are farmers. Others are work- 
men who have no work. They want to take 
good care of their children, but they must 
have help this winter. 

Some kind friends give food to the chil- 
dren. They heard about the fathers who 
had no work. They said; “All the boys and 
givis must have good food. We shall see 
that they have good lunches every day.” 
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A. MAIL GOES VERY FAST 


{A Comprehension Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 
. What is the Brazilian Clipper? 
..... biggest seaplane ever made here 
an old clipper ship 
. What does the Brazilian Clipper carry? 
over water .....persons and mail 
. Where does the big seaplane fly? 


from our country to South America 

. Where was the big seaplane named? 
-in Brazil 

. How long does it take the seaplane to go 
from our country to South America? 
-five days .....nine days 

. How was mail carried long ago? 
-by train and fast clipper ships 
-by horses and small boats 

. How is mail carried today? 
...... by trains, airplanes, and ships 

from one country to another 
. How fast can new ships cross the sea? 


land? ......by fast ships 
. What helps countries to know each 
other better? -clipping off time 
-getting their mail quickly 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 
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B. FARMERS HAD HARD TIME 


(Ability To Follow Directions and To Find a Specific Fact} 


Find, and read the sentence or sentences that 
tell you: 

1. Why many cows died in the West. 

2. Where some cows were sent. 

3. What made the farmers very happy. 

4. Where many farmers have no food. 

5. Why many people in China have no 
Perfect score is 5. My score is ............ 


Cc. WIG WAGS 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Put the right word on each line. 
Pal Wig Wags father Spunk 

1. Who is eight years old? -........ 

2. Who gets the paper for father? __ 

3. Who is ready to start to school? 

4, Who made the cats jump off? ....._ 

5. Who stopped the automobile? .... 

6. Who heard the dogs bark? .................. 
Perfect score is 6. My score is... 
Perfect total score is 21. My total score is 


THINGS TO DO 
1, Plan a bulletin board to show how mail is car- 
ried today. Find pictures of seaplanes, air- 
planes, fast ships, new trains, and maps of air- 
mail routes. 
2, Look in the school library for books about air- 
planes for the reading table. 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


The only 12 words in this issue which are not common to basic voesbu. 
ry lisia. sg, worda aro: malh parous, between, month, ago, eevee ocean, 


H the eq of gi passengers, A crew of 
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The Drought Takes Its Toll 


‘VERYWHERE, the drought has taken its 
toll of crops and live stock. But it has struck 
hardest at the real West. That is the prairie 
country which lies roughly beyond the 20-inch 
rainfall line. If you find that line on a rainfall 


map of the United States, you can trace its course 
southward through North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Farther 
to the east lig the rolling, partly-wooded lands of 
Minnesota, To wa, and Missouri. Those States are 
in the Middle West. They always get more rain. 
When the early settler crossed the 20-inch rain- 
fall line in his covered wagon, he was in a strange 
new land. In the Middle West, the pioneer had 
felt at home. There he had found wood for his 
cabin and his fences, He had found fertile fields 
in which to raise his grain and pasture his cattle. 
He had found plenty of water near at hand. But 
on the great plains of BAe) West, there were no 
forests in which to make clearings and build 
cabins. Instead, there were vast stretches of soft 
fuzzy grass about six inches high, Because that 
rich grass was a favorite food of the ‘buffaloes 
which roamed the plains, if was called buffalo 
gras ss. There was little rainfall during the year. 
ere was often not enough to water crops and 
to feed the streams and rivers. The few deep 
rivers were fed by snow from distant mountains. 
Those great plains would have made rich pas- 
tures fanaa cattle. The land should not have been 
divided up into small 160-acre farms. The raising 
of crops for market should have been left to the 
farmers of the Middle West and of the Hast. Only 


such crops as alfalfa, sweet clover, or cane should 
have been raised. Those crops will grow where 
there is little rain, and they make good winter 
feed for cattle. 

But the West was a strange country to the 
early settler, and he had a hard struggle with it. 
He tried to farm his new lands much as he had 
farmed his old fields back in the Middle West 
and in the Hast. The virgin soil was rich 
inde but the plowed-up land was often dry 
and hard. There was not enough rainfall to water 
the growing ] s. The farmer of the West 
found t that he had to build dams and reservoirs to 
hold the precious water. If he lived near a large 
river or one of the Government irrigation proj- 
ects, he could put in a good system of irrigation 
to water his fields, 

With all the feats of modern engineering, the 
western farmer’s struggle with the land has not 
become any easier. Even during a good year, he 
must overcome great difficulties. But a year of 
drought means ruin to many a farmer, and the 
summer of 1934 was the driest and hottest in 
many years. West of the 20-inch rainfall line, the 
fields were burned brown. The leaves on bushes 
crumbled into dust when they were touched. 
Rivers became little trickling streams or dried up 
entirely Dams were dry. The wind whipped the 
dry topsoil of the fields into clouds of dust and 

it hundreds of miles away. Often a low 
fulldeae or barn was buried to the roof in one 
of those dust storms. 


Working Out the Drought Probleme 


Seu yawecks ago merda of cattle were driven to 
new pasture land more than 200 miles away. The 
calves were carried in trucks behind the herds. 
Other herds were sold to the Government, because 
the farmers could no longer find food and water 
for them. Some of those , were in such 
poor condition that they had to be killed. Some 
were shipped to pasture land in the Hast, where 
they are being fattened for market. Others were 
shipped to cattle markets in distant cities. The 
brown pastures of the West looked like desert 
land without a living creature within miles. 

It was this and thirsty land that President 
Roosevelt looked out upon a few weeks ago. He 
was speeding by train across the United States 
from the Pacific Coast. He was hot, and his face 
was streaked with dust from the dry fields. When 
his train stopped at a station in the West, he got 
off and talked to the farmers. 

Those farmers were seeking some means to 
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prevent droughts. But the President could give 
them little hope for permanent relief. He could 
only promise that the Government would study 
the problem carefully and try to work out some 
means of preventing drought. He could only tell 
them what he hopes to do with one of his plans 
for drought relief. 


Water, at Last, for Thirsty Cattle 


President Roosevelt wants some of the fields 
turned into protective forest strips. Already the 
United States Forestry Service is making plans 
for a great belt of trees which will run through 
the middle of our country. That belt of trees will 
start at the Canadian border and run southward 
into Texas. It will cross North and South Dakot: 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. The belt wil 
be more than one thousand miles long and one 
hundred miles wide. It will be made up of one 
hundred or more strips of trees separated by 
farm land. Those strips will be bought or leased 
for 99 years by our Government. 

The belt of trees will help to break the force 
of the winds which sweep across the prairie 
country. Strong winds tear up the fertile top- 
soil and dry up moisture. The shade from the 
trees and their roots will help to hold and save 
the moisture. Not only will the belt of trees help 
to keep the soil of farms for miles around rich and 
moist, but it will also give farmers in the drought 
area work to do. They will fence the woodland 
strips to protect them from live stock. The 
farmers will prepare the land for planting. They 
will care for the young trees in forest nurseries 
until those trees are ready to be planted. 

The forest nurseries will be the first step in 
the work of making a belt of trees. The trees 
must be the kind that grow in areas where there 
is little rainfall. Such trees as the green ash, the 
native cottonwood, the elm, the bur oak, the red 
cedar, and the locust will be cared for in the 
nurseries. When the trees are large enough and 
strong enough, they will be planted in the forest 
strips. About 180,000 acres will be planted each 
year, and at the end of ten years, the entire belt 
wiil undoubtedly be finished at a cost of about 
seventy-five million doilars. 

But drought relief from the great tree belt 
will reach only about 100,000 square miles of 
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farm land. The tree belt will not bring relief to 
the farmers who live in the vast drought area 
beyond the reach of the forest sirips. Many of 
those farmers may have to be moved to new farm 
lands where there is a greater amount of rainfall 
during the year. Many of those who stay in the 
region of less than 20 inches of rainfall a year 
will have to change their way of farming. Their 
pastures will have to extend over hundreds of 
acres of land, so that their cattle may have plenty 
of grazing land. Larger dams will have to be 
built, so that during long droughts, they will not 
dry up. Some of those dams are even now being 
built by our Government. 

Those plans for drought relief all look to the 
future, and the farmers of the drought area need 
help at once. They are finding it, too. Everyone 
is pitching in to help them. Pasture lands in 
other sections of the country have been offered 
to the thirsty, half-starved cattle of the drought 
area, Water 1s-being shipped to cattle that can- 
not be moved’ +. Much winter feed will have 
to be shipped west, too. 

Of course, by giving this help, the farmers in 
the seetions of good rainfall are making crops 
scarce. That will mean less winter feed for the 
cattle in all parts of the United States, It will: 
mean higher prices for apran and corn in the 
cities, too. The drought of 1934 will be felt in the 


United States by city and country alike. 


Here I am away off in Alaska when all sorts of 
exciting events are happening in other parts of 
the world. I’d really like to be everywhere at 
once. If I were in Buenos Aires, Argentina, T 
might see the giant seaplane, the Brazilian Glip- 
per, arrive with mail and passengers from the 

nited States. I’d like to be in Washington, too. 
Then I could see the changes that are being made 
in the West Wing of the White House. That wing 
is being remodeled to make larger office quarters 
for the President’s many helpers. I might even 
meet President Roosevelt and hear about his sea 
trip on the Houston to our island possessions and 
the Pacific Coast. But perhaps I’d rather be in 
Engiand. Then I could drive through the new 
tunnel under the Mersey River between Liverpool 
and Birkenhead. It is the largest under-water 
tunnel in the world and was just opened this sum- 
mer by King George. 

But you know the old saying, “IË wishes were 
horses, then beggars would ride.” So instead of 
wishing, I think I shail hop aboard an airplane 
and start another trip around the world, 

But first, I must tell you about the huge bears 
I saw on Kodiak (k6d-yak’) Island in the Gulf of 
Alaska. I was on a short camping trip with an 
uncle and his Indian guide, Pete. We had just 
started up a winding mountain trail. As we 
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trudged along, Pete was telling us that the largest 
bears in the world live in those woods. Of course, 
I boasted that I was not afraid of bears. 

: Just then, the trail curved sharply and around 
that curve directly in our path stood a giant hear 
with two cubs. When she saw us, she spanked the 
little ones into the underbrush and rose up on her 
hind legs. What she did next, I shall never know, 
for I took a flying leap down the trail. T shall 
never again say that I am not afraid of bears. 


As ever, Umh Bun, 


MEN ON STRIKE 


Perhaps you had a job this summer delivering 
groceries or newspapers. Perhaps your job was 
cutting grass and keeping the yard neat and 
clean. Do you remember how carefully you made 
arrangements to do the work? You knew just 
how many hours you would work and how much 
you would be paid. Your employer and you had 
made a bargain by which you worked for him. 

Such bargains have been made between work- 
men and employers for hundreds of years. In the 
Middle Ages, men sold the work of their hands for 
gold and silver. The glovemaker paid his workers 
to make fine gloves. The weaver paid his men to 
make beautiful cloth. Whatever the trade, men 
worked a certain number of hours a day for a 
certain sum of money. Often the wages were 
very low, the hours were very long, and the work- 
shops were dark and dirty. To have higher wages, 
better hours, and more healthful workshops, the 
men formed trade guilds. . 

Then came the invention of machines, which 
took the place of many handworkmen. ‘The old 
guilds for handworkmen gradually disappeared, 
and the men who ran the machines had to form 
new guilds. Those new guilds of the machine age 
were called unions, but they were very much like 
the old trade guilds of the Middle Ages. The 
members of the new unions bargained with their 
employers for good wages, short hours, and good 
working conditions. 

But sometimes a union and an employer could 
uot reach an agreement. Perhaps the workmen 
in the factory thought that they should have 
higher wages. But the employer thought that the 
wages were just right or even a little too high. 
Of course, trouble began if an agreement could 
not be reached, Perhaps the men went on strike 
(refused to work). Then the union had to choose 
men to talk things over with the employer. 

This year, there have been many strikes. ‘The 
longshoremen on the Pacific Coast called a strike 
which caused a general strike of all workers in 
San Francisco, Other strikes were called by the 
truek drivers in Minneapolis, the knit goods 
workers in New York, the aluminum workers in 
at least four States, the stockyard workers in 
Chicago, and the textile workers in many States. 
Throughout the country, men have been going on 
strike, from the wool workers in Connecticut to 
the copper miners in Montana and from pecan 
shellers in Texas to metal workers in Wisconsin. 

Some of those strikes were caused by disagree- 
ments over wages and hours. During the depres- 
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sion, workers’ wages were cut. With the gradual 
return of better times, the workers have watched 
business slowly pick up. They have demanded 
their share in returning prosperity in the form 
of higher wages and better working conditions. 
Sometimes the employer felt that the time had 
not yet come to raise wages. The men have hoped 
te force their employers to meet their demands 
by going on strike. 

During most of the strikes, the question of 
labor unions has come up. The men feel that 
under the rules of the N. R. A., their trade unions 
may bargain with their employers. Some of the 
employers read a different meaning into the rules 
of the N. R. A. They do not wish to deal with 
labor unions. Instead, they say that they will bar- 
gain with company unions. Then the men try to 


s~n force their employers to recognize their labor 


unions by going on strike. 

To deal with these strikes, the Government has 
set up a labor board. Employers and workers 
may bring their troubles before this board and 
with its help, try to come to some peaceful and 
happy agreament But some of the younger work- 
men feel that this board acts too slowly. They 
want swifter settlement of their troubles. At 
first, those workmen bargained with their em- 

loyers for their jobs just as you did this summer. 
ter, if they disagreed with their employers, 
they wanted to go on strike to gain the upper 
hand in the argument. The perfect machinery to 
help the workman and the employer settle labor 
troubles has not yet been found. 


A NEW SHIP TRIES ITS WINGS 


a eoe oeae OR e oo sempe ee o y a 
é e k 
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Last month, a giant seaplane tested its power 
and its strength. It broke eight world records, 
for it few faster and farther than any other plane 
and carried a greater load. The seaplane was the 
new clipper ship of the Pan American Airways, 
which was built by Sikorsky. At first, it was 
ealled the 8-42, but now it has been christened 
Brazilian Clipper. With mail, baggage, and pas- 
sengers, it will fly a regular route from Miami, 
Florida, to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
That beautiful clipper ship of the air will cut the 
time between our country and the South Ameri- 
can cities from seven to five days. 
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A. HOW WELL DO YOU READ? 
(4 Bate and Comprehension Test Based on'Front Page Story) 

To the pupil: So many interesting things are happening 
these days that unless you can read Pamay and understand- 
ingly, you are going to miss much fun. You can s up 
your rate of silent reading if you set out to do so. Try this 
game once a month to see how much you improve not only 
your rate of reading but also your understanding of what 
you read. 

There are 1,389 words in this story. If you are in the fifth 
grade, you should read it in 8 minutes (168 words per min- 
ute), Sixth graders should read it in 7 minutes (191 words 
per minute). Divide 1,389 by the number of minutes it takes 
you to read the story to find your rate per minute. The 
number of questions you answer correctly is your compre- 
hension score. Games like this will be given each month. 

Your teacher will time you while you read this story. As 
soon as you have finished, see how many of these facts you 
remember without looking back. In each blank space, 
write the word that makes each sentence correct. 


1. West of the one hundredth meridian lies the country of 
eeseseesecssesesasecseqeeeeeereresecve-enese. than twenty inches of rainfall. 
2. The settler who went from the Middle West to the West 


suasccacscwessaserenseerccors 


. The Westerner should not have tried to raise ..............-...0.- 
to sell. 


. The farmer in the West had to build large .................... cores) 
to hold the precious water. 


. The summer of .............04-0...... Was the driest and hottest 
in many years. 

. The cattlemen did not. have enough .............00---csssesssssesessoenen 
OT en nen Cor. their, cattle: 


President Roosevelt told the farmers in the West that the 
Government would try to work out a plan for prevent- 


p 
TNTE compeerenreererernesenreresrrenere terre renege ere eta oP 


8. Our President thinks planting a broad belt of .................0 
would help. 


9. This work wall take about 2.0.2... ccecsecsscssnssescseeseeeee PORTS, 
10. So many farmers in the West need hay this winter that 


farmers in the Bast will get high 
for the hay they sell. 


Perfect score is 10. 
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B. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 


I. Bargains have been made between -workmen and 
employers ......unions and guilds .....the N. R. A. and the 
labor board for hundreds of years. 

2, The .....labor boards .....unions .....N. R. A, codes of the 
machine age are very much like the old trade guilds of 
the Middle Ages. 

3. When the members of a union 
.....baTgain with their employers 
refuse to work. 

4. The workmen hope to .....force ......help their employers 
to meet their demands by going on strike. 

5. This year, there have been ......general .....cradual 
many strikes. 

6. Some strikes were caused by disagreements over 
wages and hours .....the labor board. 

T. In most of the strikes, the question of ......bargains 
labor unions ......demands have come up. 

8. Some employers do not wish to deal with ......company 
unions ......labor unions, 

9. To deal with these strikes, the Government has set up a 
labor .....board 

10. The perfect machin. 7 to settle labor troubles —....has 
has not been found, 


Perfect score is 10. 


gain the upper hand 
go on strike, they 


0. NEW WORDS FOR OLD 
(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the group 
of words in List 2 which means the same. 


List 2 


1.a wall or bank of earth built to keep 
back flowing water 
2, new, undisturbed 
3.a place where water is collected and 
virgin (soil) ...... stored up for use 
ont 4. land from which trees and underbrush 
TE Pee have been cut away 
relief ...... 5. claims 
ERT 6, dryness, lack of rain 
iy 7. region 
demands ...... 8. help, aid 
9.a place where trees are raised for 
transplanting 
10. very great 
Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 30. 


THINGS TO DO 
1.It is fun to read the ideas brought out in the black and 
white maps in your geography text. .Study a rainfall map 
of the United States and write down three facts or con- 
clusions that you can get from the rainfall map, Compare 
sentences with your classmates. 


2, Skim through the story about the drought and jot down 
the things for which you ean find pictures. Share the mate- 
rial you find with your classmates. 


3. Bring in cartoons about the drought and the strikes in our 
country. Discuss the different ideas brought out in the car- 
toons. Decide which ones give a hopeful picture and which 
are more discouraging. 


Please note that there are now five editions of My Weekly 
see Sas and at go eas pees molt pte 
or i ‘or ] please f e - 
lishers at once. They will be glad to transfer your order te the 
paper best adapted to your needs. 
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New Ways To Fight Fires 


prr: is very useful to man. Without fire, he 
could not run his engines, nor heat his home, 
nor cook his food. For doing this work, man 
keeps fire where he wants it He keeps it under 
his control. 

Fire out of control is one of man’s greatest 
enemies. It burns down his homes. Jt burns his 
Ships at sea. It burns his fine trees. It kills 
thousands of people every year. Since man first 
learned to make fire, he has had to fight it. Each 
year, he finds better ways in which to fight fire. 


He’s a Fireman, Not a Ghost 


This fireman works in the world’s biggest city. 
He is a fireman in London, England. He is 
dressed in the latest fire suit. He can walk 
through fire, yet not be burned. Do you know 
why? His suit, mask, gloves, and umbrella are 
all made of asbestos (As-bés’-tés) cloth. 

Asbestos is something which is found in the 
ground. It is found between layers of rock. 
When taken out, it is crushed. Then it is soft and 
stringy and can be woven into cloth. Asbestos 
eloth will not burn. 

Since very early times, people have known 
about asbestos. There is a story about an ancient 
king who had a tablecloth made of asbestos. 
After big feasts, it pleased the king greatly to 
surprise his friends by having his tablecloth 
thrown into the fire. The fire burned: off any 


grease which may have been on it. Then the cloth 
was put back on the table and was as clean as 
before the feast. The early people of Greece and 
Rome used asbestos wicks for their lamps. Still 
earlier people used asbestos cloth for the funeral 
dress of their dead kings. They often burned (or 
cremated) their dead. The ashes of the dead were 
held by the cloth which did not burn. 

Today more and more uses are being found for 
asbestos cloth. London is using mueh of the cloth 
for firemen’s suits. These suits are proving to be 
very useful in fighting fires. Soon all the firemen 
in London will wear suits made of asbestos cloth. 
Firemen in this country, too, may have whole 
suits made of asbestos. Then they can go much 
closer to fire and even walk through it without 
being burned. 


Airplanes Help Fight Fire 
Airplanes are being used more and more to 


fight fires. They are most useful in fighting forest 
fires. Aviators fly over our national forests, which 
reach for miles and miles. They fly low and look 
out for smail fires which are just starting. When 
they see such a fire, they smother it with a kind 
of gas which they let out from their plane. In 
that way, many small forest fires are stopped 
before they become big fires. 

This summer, it was very dry in many parts of 
our country. It was drier in the West than it had 
been for many years. The United States Forest 
Service says that forest fires in the West were 
worse this summer than in many years. Our 
Government spent thousands of dollars fighting 
those fires. Many small fires were put out by air- 
planes. Help to fight big fires came quickly, 
because forest men could send out calls for help 
on the small radios which they carried on their 
backs. 

The radio is more useful in our forests than 
the telephone. Wires do not have to be strung 
through the woods. Radio calls for help can be 
heard by many people. Never have we had such 
good ways to fight fires. Never before has there 
been such a need for good ways to fight fires. 
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Each year at this time, the school children of 
New York City write stories on “How To Pre- 
vent Fires”. Those who write the best stories 
are given medals. The boys and girls in the pic- 
ture are receiving the medals which they won. 


The sehool children march to City Hall eaeh 
year during Fire Prevention Week. They are led 
by a big fire department band. An honor guard 
of firemen marches with the children, Many peo- 
ple line the crowded streets of New York to 
watch the parade go by. They are made to think 
of fires and all that school children are doing to 
stop fires. a 

New York is the biggest city in our country. 
More than seven million people live in the 
crowded city. Buildings are so close together that 
they touch in most parts of the city. Hundreds 
of families sometimes live in one big building. 
Many fires break out. Firemen have to work hard 
to keep the fires from spreading. 

New York City spends about twenty-five mit- 
lion dollars each year on its fire departments. 
That is a great deal of money. Men who run the 
city say that this cost can be greatly cut down 
when people learn more about fire prevention. 
Our schools are helping in this good work. 


INDIANS DRY MEAT TO KEEP IT 


This story has 329 words in it. You should read it in 
two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then do Test 
B to find how well you understand what you read. 


Our Government bought many cows from the 
farmers of the West this summer. Many of these 
cows would have died for want of food and water. 
Some were saved by sending them to green farm 
lands in the Hast. Others were killed. The meat 
was canned. This winter, the meat will be given 
to men who are out of work and to others who 
are needy. 

About twenty-five thousand cows were given 


Week of Oct. 1-5; 1994 


to the Indians of South Dakota. One live cow 
was given to each Sioux Indian family. It was to 
be used for food for the winter. Many of the 
Indians had to kill the cows at once, for they had 
no feed to give them. Some white men said, ‘‘The 
Indians have no ice boxes. They have no way of 
canning meat. How will they ever keep the meat 
for winter?” 

But the Indians knew an easy way to keep the 
meat, They had not forgotten what their grand- 
fathers had taught them about keeping buffalo 
meat. The old Indians knew nothing about can- 
ning meat or putting it into ice boxes. The Sioux 
Indians of today are going to keep the beef as 
their grandfathers kept buffalo meat long ago. 
The Indians will need only some knives, axes, and 
a few sticks and poles to do this work. 

First, the cow is killed and the hide is taken 
off. Then an Indian, often a squaw, cuts and pulls 
the meat from the cow. She takes the meat off 
in long thin strips. She hangs these strips of 
meat on racks made of poles. The meat becomes 
crisp as the sun dries it on one side. Then the 
other side is turned to the sun. In a day or two, 
the meat is dried, and it will keep for a long, long 
time. The Sioux Indians call this meat la-pa- 
sa-ka. White men call it dried or jerked beef. It 
is somewhat like chipped beef that you buy at 
the store. 


YOU'LL LIKE THESE BOOKS 
“Apunky”, by Berta and Elmer Hader (The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., $2). Sheila had many good times with Spunky, 
her Shetland pony, But when Sheile’s father died, her 
pony had to be sold. Spunky’s new owner teok him to 
work in a coal mine. Later he was brought to New York 
and sold to a circus, You will want to read about Spunky’s 


life in the circus and find out why he ran away. 

“Millions of Cats”, by Wanda Gag (Coward-McCann, 
Inc, N. Y., $1.50}. An old man set out to find a pretty 
cat for his wife. He could not choose the prettiest cat from 
many, so he brought them all home, A serawny little cat 
was kept and fed until it was the prettiest of all the cats. ` 


‘Dear Wise Owl, 
Gan you tell me what becomes of flies when 
weather begins? 


cold 
Yours truly, 

gi Eleanor Leedom, Schenectady, New York. 
Owt, Dear Eleanor, | 
Most flies die when cold weather comes, 

Some house flies find warm places in which to hide. 
Such places may be in our houses, barns, or outhouses. 
Here the flies sleep until warm weather comes, Then 
they wake up, eat, and hunt a dirty place in which to 
lay millions of eggs. The eggs hatch in jess than a day 
inte small worms, called grubs or maggots. Soon their 
skin turns brown and forms a pupa ease, After a few 
days, this case splits open and out comes the full-grown 


I hate flies, because they are so 
much sickness. I kill as many of them as I can, I hope 
you will kill any that come into your house these warm 
fall days. 

Love to all my curious little friends, WISE OWL. 


dirty and cause so 


‘Week of Oct. 1-5, 1984 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

There was much excitement on our ship a few 
hours after we sailed. I happened to be walking 
on the top deck when two stowaways were found. 
They were two young boys, who were hiding in 
one of the lifeboats. They were Japanese and 
wanted a free ride to Japan, so they hid in one 
of the lifeboats. The boat had a canvas cover 
over it, and the boys thought it would make them 
a good “home”. They had a big jug of water, 
some cans of fish, and hard crackers with them. 
The boys were very much surprised when one of 
the sailors found them. They were taken below 
deck and given much work to do, They will clean 
preasy pans and skillets all the way to the 
Hawatian Islands. Then they will have to work 
their way home on another ship. I wonder if 
those boys will ever try to stowaway again. 

We ran into a bad storm the second day out. 
The waves were high and broke over the bow of 
our boat. Lightning flashed across the black sky 
and thunder roared. Rain came down in sheets 
and all nature seemed to want to destroy us. 
Soon after the storm, we had a fire drill. We were 
all rather nervous, for we had heard about the 
Morro Castle. That was the ship which burned 
off the coast of New Jersey. 

So far, we have had three fire drills on this 
ship. On each passenger’s stateroom door, are 
posted the fire rules. The number of his lifeboat 
is given. For example, mine is Lifeboat No. 9, 
Deck A, starboard side, aft, Do you understand 
all these boat terms? Starboard means the right 
side of a boat. At night, there is a green light on 
the starboard side. Port means the left side and 
it has a red light on it. Here is a good way to re- 
member that. The word port has four letters in 
it, so has the word left. Port wine is red and a 
red light is always carried on the port or left side 
of a ship. Night flying airplanes, as most of you 
know, also carry green lights on the right and red 
ones on the left. 

During a fire drili on shipboard, each passenger 
puts on his life preserver, which fits him like a 
coat. Then he goes to his lifeboat and waits there 
for the officer who is in charge of it, The boats 
are lowered by pulleys to the water below. I am 
glad that this ship is careful to have fire drills 
every few days. I feel sure that in case of a real 
fire, both the passengers and crew would know 
what to do. 
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In about two hours, we shall land at the 
Hawaiian Islands. Already I can see the dim out- 
line of the islands. I shall mail this letter to you 
the minute I land. In my next letter, T shall tell 
you about the good times I have on the islands. 


Lots of love to you all, Uach Bans 


POOR BABY ELEPHANT! 

Mr. Martin Johnson has just come back from 
the jungle. He is a man who studies wild animals 
and takes pictures of them. While in the jungle, 
he found a baby elephant that had lost its mother. 
He took good care of the baby and brought it 
back to this country with him. 


The young elephant is only a few months old, 
but it weighs many pounds. It weighs more than 
a man. The picture shows the elephant being 
taken from the ship. A kind of sling was made 
and the elephant was put into it. It was lifted 
over the side of the high ship by the ship’s big 
crane, which lifts heavy baggage. 

If elephants think, what do you suppose this . 
elephant thought as it was lifted over the water | 
in this strange way? What do you suppose he | 
thought, several months ago, when he was put 
into Mr. Johnson’s airplane and whizzed over the- 
jungle through the air? Surely no elephant so 
young as this one has had more interesting 
travels! 


“What is a cowhide chiefly used for?’’ I said to my class 
one day. 

A Bek raised his hand. 

“I know, sir,” he said brightly. 

“Mell the elass,” I said. 

‘To keep the cow PETE sir,” was the answer. 


WIN A PRIZE! 

Class will be to the grades which are most 
fe R prines in watching nah maures orenara tion for winter! You 
have pomp now until Oc a Bring phite Ge oe oat be 

utumn museum, Keep a AE 
ready a TN a class story. More directions next wee 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension Teat) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 


1. Fire is very useful to man when it is kept 
....-- under control in his home. 
. Fire out of control is one of man’s greatest 
enemies helpers -..... surprises. 


Since man first learned to make fire, he has 

had to use asbestos to fight it. 

Hach year, he finds better ways in which 
to fight fire to eall for help. 


. Asbestos is found between layers .....of 
stringy cloth 
Asbestos can be woven into cloth which 
will not burn .....has very few uses. 
. Soon the firemen in London will wear suits 
of asbestos eloth of tablecloth. 


. Airplanes are most useful in fighting fires 
in big cities in our big forests, 
. Our Government spent thousands of dollars 
forest fires with gas. 


. Forest men send out calls for help ......on 
on small radios. 
Perfect score is 10, 
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DOT AND 
DANNY DOO 
Danny Gets a Letter 
from Uncle Ben 


Mr EA EE n No. 4 issued weekly, ET 2d week in September to June, exc: 


Week of Oct. 1-5, 1984 
B. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


(A Speed and Comprehension Test) 
Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 
1. Why did our Government buy many cows 
from the farmers of the West? ................-...-.-6 


2. To amin will the canned meat be given this 
TUU ooer ati 
3. Why did some white men wonder how the 
Sioux Indians would keep the meat for win- 


4. What does the Indian do with the meat after 
the hide is taken off? 


C. NEW WORDS FOR OLD 


(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the group 
of words in List 2 which means the same. 
List 1 List 2 
smother 1. one who hides to get free ride 
stowaway 2. the left side of a ship 
starboard 3. uneasy, easily excited 
4. to kill by keeping out air 
5. the right side of a ship 
My score fs 
Perfect total score is 20. My total score is ............ 
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Very Poisonous Snake Comes to Our Country 


OR many years, a man who works in a big 
z00 has been looking for a certain kind of 
snake. He has been trying to catch a bushmaster. 
That is the largest known poisonous snake in 
America. One nip from it means certain death. 


Last month, Dr. Ditmars brought a bushmaster to 


our country. The snake is now in a big zoo in 
New York City. 


Dr. Ditmars Is Proud of the Baby Bushmaster 


Dr, Ditmars knows a great deal about snakes. 
He has spent most of his life studying snakes. 
When a boy, he carried snakes around in his 
pockets. At night, he put them under his bed in 
a box. Sometimes the snakes got away and 
frightened his mother and father.. Dr. Ditmars 
is now head of the snake department of a big 
park. He is Curator of Reptiles at the New York 
Zodlogical Park. He has written many books 
about snakes. He has snakes from ali parts of 
the world. But he has not had a bushmaster. For 
the last 25 years, Dr. Ditmars has spent his vaca- 
tions trying to get a bushmaster. He has gone 
to warm countries where the bushmaster is said 
to live. But not until now has he been able to 
bring one back alive. 

In August, Dr. Ditmars started out again to 


hunt a bushmaster. He went to Trinidad, an 
island off the north coast of South America. He 
knew that bushmasters lived in holes in the 
ground of that island. Before he went to Trini: 
dad, he sent word to the people that he would 
pay well for a live bushmaster. 

To catch a bushmaster alive is very hard. The 
snake has a very small backbone. For this reason, 
it is easily killed. A sudden jerk breaks its neek. 
To catch such a poisonous snake, one does not 
want to go very near it. One must catch it with 
a long rope, or noose, and not pull too hard. Or 
one must pin the snake down quickly with a long 
forked stick. A bir- 
caught in a trap. 


was only a baby Peer er but Dr. DATE was 
delighted and put it into a strong box. While 
doing that, the bushmaster struck at him several 
times. But Dr. Ditmars knows how to handle 
snakes and was not hurt. When the bushmaster 
saw that it was trapped, it curled up and et} to 
sleep. 

The snake slept during most of the nine days 
that it was on the way to New York. It ate noth- 


-ing while on the boat. Water was poured to the 


bushmaster through air holes in its strong cage. 
-One day, there was great excitement on the ship. 
A report was spread about that Mr. Bushmaster 
had gotten out of its cage. Hveryone was afraid 
he would meet the deadly snake in some dark 
hall. But Dr. Ditmars soon made the people feel — 
better when he said that only a harmless toad 
had gotten out. 

Tn the zoo, a carefully made house was waiting 
for the bushmaster. The house is made of strong 
steel and glass, so that the deadly snake can never 
get away. Many persons come to the zoo every 
day to see the bushmaster. What they see is a 
half-grown snake about six feet long. It is brown- 


ish-pink in color with dark spots on its back. The 
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bushmaster has a very long sharp tooth on each 
side of its upper jaw. Those two teeth are called 
_ fangs. They are hollow, and through them the 
shake pumps its deadly poison. The bushmaster 
has the largest poison gland of any known snake. 
It can pump as much as two tablespoonfuls of 
poison into a person. A rattlesnake pumps only 
a few drops. 

The bushmaster is sometimes called the ‘‘ grand- 
father of rattlesnakes”. That is hecause the bush- 
master used to have rattles on its tail. It now. has 
only parts or remains of rattles on its tail 
The bushmaster holds its tail up and shakes it at 
its enemies. In doing so, it makes the sound of a 
beetle beating its wings. 


SHIPS RUSH TO THE FAR NORTH 
Nome is an important town in the Far North. 
It is on the western coast of Alaska. Many of 
you have read stories about this interesting town. 


Me swe: 9 


Nome, the Famous Gold Mining Town, Before the Fire 


Some of you have read about the gold rush to 
Nome in 1898. Others have read about Balto, the 
brave Eskimo dog who, in the winter of 1925, 
made a rush to Nome with medicine. A terrible 
sickness had broken out in Nome, and medicine 
was needed to fight this sickness, The only way 
to get the medicine from the nearest town was by 
dog team. Balto ran the last 50 miles through 
heavy snow and ice with the medicine. He got 
back to Nome in time to save many lives. 
Nome is greatly in need of help again. Last 
month, a terrible fire broke out and burned about 
two-thirds of the town. The flames spread quickly 
because most of the buildings of Nome were made 
of wood. Firemen tried to stop the fire by using 
dynamite. They blew up a row of houses, hoping 
that the flames would not jump across the empty 


space. But the wind was strong, and the hungry 


Week of Oct. 8-12, 1934 


flames went quickly from one frame building to 
another. Two Eskimos were killed and hundreds 
of homes were burned. Families were left without 
food, beds, or clothing. 

Ships are being rushed to Nome. They are 
loaded with food, clothing, and building sup- 
plies. They must hurry to reach Nome before the 
Arctic winter begins. Then the sea will freeze, 
and no ships can get through until summer. No 
one wants the homeless people of Nome to suffer 
this winter. The American Red Cross has sent 
help. Our Government has sent $50,000 to help 
rebuild the town. Coast guard cutters have been 
ordered to rush supplies to Nome, Already a 
large supply of reindeer meat has come from a 
town in northern Alaska. That meat and the 
food which was not burned will keep the people 
alive until the relief ships arrive. 


HOW NOME GOT ITS NAME 

The old people of Nome will tell you this story 
if you ask them how their town got its name. 
Long ago, a man was making a map of the west- 
ern part of Alaska. At that time, there was only 
a small settlement near Nome called Anvil City. 
The map. maker did not know the name of that 
settlement. Instead of finding out, he carelessly 
wrote the word ‘‘Name?’’ on his map. Another 
map maker misread the handwriting and printed 
“Nome” on the map. So the city is said to have 
been named by accident. 


A NEW LIGHTHOUSE 
This big lighthouse is being put up in honor of 
Christopher Columbus on an island in the West 
Indies. It is being put up at Santo Domingo 


The new Columbus lighthouse will light the sky 
at night for many miles. It will light the way 
for the new ships of the air, as well as ships of 
the sea. All who see the new light will think of 
the brave Columbus who fought his way across 
an unknown sea. They will think of the man 
who first opened the way to the New World. 


Week of Oet. 8-12, 1934 


Dear Girls and Boys, 


As we came near the Hawaiian Islands, many 
little boys hurried out to meet us. Some swam 
and others paddled small canoes. When they 
came up to our big ship, they begged for money. 
People began throwing pennies and nickels into 
the water. Quick as a wink, the dark-skinned 
boys dove for the money. They caught each coin 
before it sank very deep. The boys came up smil- 
ing and ready to dive for more coins, ‘‘What do 
they do with the coins?’ T asked. ‘‘They haven’t 
them in their hands.’’ A friend who was stand- 


This is little Huapala. Her 
name means sweetheart. 
She is three years old and 
Hawailia’s youngest hula 
dancer, Children here learn 
to dance almost as soon as 
they learn to walk, 


ing near me said, ‘‘They carry the coins in their 
cheeks. Those boys are like water rats and can 
stay in the water for hours. They are almost as 
much at home in the water as on land. They learn 
to swim about as soon as they learn to walk.” 

As we came nearer shore, we could see boys 
riding surf boards. Such fun as they were hav- 
ing! Surf boards are long flat boards. When the 
big waves break, the boards are carried swiftly 
to shore. Surf riding is very exciting, because 
one never knows when his board will turn over. 
Well do I know that, for T tried riding a surf 
board soon after I landed! 

My Hawaiian friend met me and the first thing 
we did was to have a good swim in the clear, 
warm water, Then he took me for a long ride in 
his car. The country here is very, very beautiful. 
No wonder it is called the “Paradise of the 
Pacific”. Flowers bloom everywhere and birds of 
every color sing in the trees. The people sing and 
dance a great deal. As we walked along, children 
smiled and threw chains of flowers to us. 

On our ride, we passed miles of coconut groves, 
pineapple fields, and sugar cane fields, My friend 
cut a stalk of sugar cane for me to suck. A thin 
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sweet Juice came out, and my, how good it was! 
It made me thirsty and my friend stopped to split 
open a coconut. The coconut milk was good and 
it helped quench my thirst. 


Much love to you all, Unk Ban 


LINES FROM AN OLD BOOK 

These lines are from “Journal of First Voyage. 
to America”, by Christopher Columbus. 

“Thursday, October 11th. Steered W. S. W. 
and came to a heavier sea than we had met with 
before in the whole voyage. The crew of the 
Pinta saw a cane and a log; they also picked up 
a stick which looked as if it had been carved with 
an iron tool, a piece of cane, a plant which grows 
on land, and a board. The crew of the Nina saw 
other signs of land, and a stalk loaded with rose- 
berries. These signs encouraged them, and they 
all grew cheerful. Sailed this day till sunset. 

“At two o’clock in the morning the land was 
discovered, We took in sail and waited till day, 
which was Friday, when we found ourselves near 
a small island. . - -The Admiral landed in the 
boat, which was ’ re the royal stand- 

ss, which all the 


the names of the 
cross, and a ero’ 


of water, and many kinds of fruits.” 


WIN A PRIZE! 


` My Weekly Reader will give prizes to the three schools 
which send in the best first-hand accounts of nature’s prepa- 
ration for winter. Keep notes on each day’s observations, 
Then tell the most interesting things you have seen and 
done in a story of not more than 150 words. Write on one 
side of the paper only. Send im just one story. It may be 
either a class story or a pupil’s story selected as the best 
in the grade. If you make collections for a fall museum, 
inelude a snapshot or drawing of the museum. Be sure to 
give your name and grade and the name and address of 
your school and teacher. Then send your story not later 
than October 24 to the Nature Contest, My Weekly Reader, 
46 5. Third St., Columbus, Ohio., No stories ean be returned. 


Pupils of the Third Grade, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Children of the Third Grade, . 

Your question is a good one, and one which has puzzled 
me many times. The tree which gives us chocolate is 
called the cacao tree. It is an evergreen tree and grows 
in warm countries, Big pods which look like cucumbers 
grow on the cacao tree. In those pods, are seeds which 
look like almonds, They are called cacao beans. When 
those beans are and ground, and much of the fat 
is pressed out, a brown powder is left which is called 
cocoa, If the fat is not pressed out, a dark brown paste 
is left which is called chocolate. 

Much love to my curious little friends, WISE OWL. 
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A. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
: of words given below. 


1, Dr. Ditmars brought a -.. 2... eeeeesneeeeeeeeeeee 
to our country. 
2. Dr. Ditmars has spent most of his life study- 


co 


Saseeeesnasssenarccnseseers anagaassnonesssosessenarensesceenessosstnaannama ae 


"3. For the last 25 yearS,-.-..--..---- ... 
has spent his vacations a to get a bush- 
master. 

4. A workman on a cocoa plantation in Trinidad 
had .................... A bushmaster for Dr. Ditmars. 

SET rin ida deis) ari eerror aT 
off the north coast of South America. 

6. The bushmaster ...........................-.-- most of the 
nine days on the way to New York. 

7. The bushmaster’s house in the zoo is made of 


PNG ereprerrerersret rete 9 “pcememeeeys 


ew ceceeranseewessasece 


rrr thir ere ee errr rey 


8. The bushmaster İB -..--.re--rr--re1ri+-1--21-1-11--1ranenmoerm 
‘ in color with dark spots on its back. 
9. The snake has two long shear teeth called 


essesovesas 


10. The bushmaster has the 
gland of any kno™ 


island, brownis 
Dr. Dita 
Tm, 


yw sanecseeucncssscousnousee 


jon, glass, fangs, 
, bushmaster 


“My score js ............ 


(Ability To ate ror 


The story about Nome may be divided into three parts as 
shown in the outline below. Reread the story and fill in the 
outline, Be ready to tell any part of the story. The other 
children will listen to see if you keep to your own part or 
topie. 


I. Two stories you may have read about Nome 


Tl. Two-thirds of Nome iS we fire 
TIT. Rushing dima m Nor ome 


DANNY DOO AND 
UNCLE BEN 


Dan Catches Up 
With Uncle Ben’s 
Ship 


E Mr Wzscir Reana, ESTION Se 


ER weekls, from 2d wer 
Columbus, Obio, and 580 Fifth Ave., 


k in embet Lo 
New York, N; Y. Entered-as sevoa I 2 


june, exe 
socucd alder ECIS AN Qhio, Sept, 25, 1925. Single subscription, TSc a year. Spec 


Week of Oct. 8-12, 1934 


Perfect, score is 8. 


C. PRONOUNCING NEW WORDS 
{Ability To Divide Words Into Syllables) 


Everyone should know how to pronounce new words with- 
out help, Long words ean be divided into parts or syllables. 
The number after each word tells you how many syllables 
or parts the word has. Write the syllables in each word, 
then try to pronounce it, See number one, Use the diction- 
ary to check any words that you are not sure of. 


1. zodlogical (5) ........ wees. 20-0-log-i-eal 

2. harmless (2) 

3. poisonous (3) 

4, department (3) 

5. curator (3) 

6. plantation (3) 

Ttreptile y (2) Wes rere eee ee = 
8. excitement (3) 

9. rattlesnake (3} 

10. enemies (3) 
11, 
12. encouraged (3) 
13%standard (2) peers A eenenen tenn aes 
148 initialss(3) Ae ee ee eee 
15. 

16. settlement (3) ...... 


Perfect score is 15, 
Perfect total score is 33, 


1. Have a class conversation each day for about three min- 
utes on one of these topics: 
a. Sending help to Nome. 
b. What you know about snakes. 
As you talk, try to follow these rules for conversation. 
a, Speak without raising hands. 
b. Do not interrupt while another is speaking. 
c. Everyone should be willing to do his part. 
d. Be willing to listen as well as to talk. 
2. Dramatize the scenes given in the two paragraphs taken 
from the journal of Christopher Columbus. 
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More Hunters and Less Wild Life in Our Country 


FANY wild birds are flying south at this time 

-of year. Along the way, they stop to rest 
and eat. It is during this time that many of them 
are killed by hunters. 

The season for hunting wild birds begins this 
month in most of our States, Strange to say, more 
people want to hunt this fall than ever before. In 
the ten years between 1919 and 1929, there were 


An Ysland for Birds Off the Coast of Wales 

Where Man “Shoots” Only With 2 Camera 
about two and one-half million hunters. Now men 
in Washington tell us that there are more than 
thirteen million hunters and fishermen in the 
United States. Perhaps that is because many per- 
sons are out of work. Others work shorter hours 
and have more time to play. 

` Men in Washington also tell us that never before 

has there been less wild life in our country. Mil- 
lions of young water birds died this summer be- 
cause of the very dry weather. Men in Canada say 
that never before have there been so few ducks in 
the north woods. There has not been much rain 
there for four summers. But this summer was 
driest of all, and water birds died in great 
numbers. 

Our Government spends much money each year 
protecting wild life. Up to this year, it has spent 
five hundred million dollars. It has bought land 
in many States and made it into parks. There no 


one is allowed to shoot or kill any wild thing. 
Lowlands have been flooded and made into lakes. 
Great flocks of birds come to rest on those lakes. 
Each year, more and more birds come, because 
they know they will be safe. 

Our Government makes laws to protect wild life, 
too. This year, each State has been asked to cut 
in halfits season for hunting wild birds. Last year, 
men were allowed to hunt wild birds for 60 days. 
This year, the season may be cut to 30 days, and 
no hunter will be allowed to kill more than five 
ducks on any one of the days. Each hunter over 16 
years of age must get a hunting license from his 
State. On that permit, he must stick a Government 
duck stamp. Thatisa stamp which costs one dollar. 
Duck stamps can be bought at any post office in 
towns of twenty-five hundred or more people. The 
money from those duck stamps will be used to buy 
or rent marshland and lakes. Those will be made 
into parks for water birds. 

Many persons in our country think that hunting 
isa good, clean sport. We come from a race of good 
hunters. Long ago, people had to hunt for a liv- 
ing. The early settlers kept their families alive 
on the wild life which they shot. 

But today, our people do not have to hunt and 
kill wild things for food. Hunting has become a 
sport, or a kind of game, for some persons. It may 
be all right for them to shoot rabbits and other 
wild things which are plentiful. Bút it is no fun 
to see them bring in other wild life which is fast 

g from our country. To other persons, 
hunting is no fun at all. They say it is much more 
fun to “shoot” wild life quietly with a camera 
than with a noisy, smoking gun. 


A Flock of Terns Takes Off at ane 
Which Is in Bass Strait Near Australia 
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THE POLAR STAR WILL TRY AGAIN 

The Polar Star is the name of Lincoln Els- 
worth’s airplane. It is again on its way to the 
South Pole. The plane is now on a ship which 
is fighting its way through the icy sea. Dr. Ells- 
worth hopes to fly his Polar Star soon over many 
miles of unknown land. 

Last year, Lincoln Ellsworth went to the Ant- 
arctic. He had a very hard time there. The Polar 
Star was on the ice ready for a flight when the 
ice cracked and the airplane slipped through it. 
The plane was so badly crushed, that it had to be 
taken back to California for repairs. Hlsworth’s 
long, hard trip to the Antarctic was in vain. 

Now the Polar Star is nearing the South Pole 
again. It left New Zealand the middle of Septem- 
ber, two months earlier than last year. Dr. Ells- 
worth feels that he reached the Antarctic too late 
last year. This year, he hopes to find better 
weather and less Se a CRIS to land his 
high-speed airplane safely on the ice. 

Like a Big Silver Bird 

The Polar Star is one of the finest airplanes 
ever made. It is built of metal which is very light 
in weight and looks like silver. This metal is 
called duralumin (du-ril’-u-min). The airplane 
is built for speed against strong winds. It has 
in it a big engine, which can make a speed of 
from 210 to 230 miles an hour and lift a heavy 
load. In place of landing wheels, the Polar Star 
has a pair of giant skis. 

Who Is Lincoln Ellsworth? 

We all hope that Dr. Elsworth will have better 
luck this year than last. He is one of our great 
explorers and aviators. He is a man 54 years old, 
who has done many interesting things. Lincoln 
Ellsworth spent some of his early days in the gold 
fields of Alaska. Later he became an engineer and. 
worked in the mines of South America. In 1926, 
he flew over the North Pole with a man named 
Amundsen. Five years later, he tried to reach 
the North Pole in a submarine. He has been 
given medals of honor by the governments of 
Norway, Italy, and the United States. 

Dr. Ellsworth and his Antarctic Expedition 
will soon Jand on a small island in the Far South. 
They will land at Deception Island, which is 
about 800 miles south of Cape Horn. From there, 
the men will make a flight across the Antarctic 
Continent, 


When Herbert, aged four, heard his aunt’s cat purring 
Joudly, he was disturbed. 
‘Auntie, come quick!” he eried. “This cat has gone to 
sleep and left its engine running!’ 


Week of October 15-19, 1934 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

The night before E left Hawaii, I took a ride in 
an airplane. We flew over Kilauea (ké’-lou-a’-a), 
the world’s largest active volcano. Most of you 
know what a volcano is. It is an opening in the 
top of a hill or mountain through which fire, 
smoke, and melted rock shoot out from the earth. 

I shail never forget the wonderful sight of look- 
ing down into the voleano, Kilauea. I could see 
red-hot melted rock bubbling and boiling. White 
steam shot far up into the air. That made a 
hissing sound, which we could hear above the roar 
of our motor. I said to the pilot, ‘The volcano 
surely looks ugly. I hope we shall not have to 
land on it. Just then, the pilot flew low enough 
for us to throw a handful of red ohelo berries into 
the crater. Everyone who visits the volcano does 
that to please Pele (pé’-lé), a goddess who is 
said to live in the voleano. Throwing those 
berries to her is an old custom which has been 
carried out since early times. President Roose- 
velt threw some of the berries to the goddess 
when he was in Hawaii not long ago. She was 


A Typhoon Swept Over This Japanese Town 


quiet for six weeks. Then she became angry and 
belched forth millions of tons of melted rock and 
clouds of smoke. ‘‘One can never trust Pele,” say 
the Hawaiians. I was glad when our flight was 
ended and we were away from her. 

When I left the airplane, I said to the pilot, 
“Thanks for the fine ride. In an hour, my boat 
will sail. How I wish I could hop to Japan in an 
airplane!’’ He looked at me and said, “Ðo you 
mean it? A friend of mine is taking off for Japan 
early tomorrow morning. Maybe he has room 
for you.” 

In less than 20 minutes, I had talked to the 
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“Friend”, had gotten some of my baggage off the 
ship, and was ready for the trip by plane. I slept 
for four hours, and at dawn, we took off for the 
Far East. We made three stops at islands along 
the way. At the last one, we heard about a ter- 
rible storm which was moving toward Japan. We 
waited on the island until the weather reports 
_ were better. Not until we came to Japan, did we 
know how bad the storm was. The strong wind 
lifted the water up from the sea and blew it over 
the land. This kind of storm is called a typhoon 


(ti-£66n’). Typhoons take place in the seas of the 


Far East. 

As we flew over Osaka (6-zi’-ka), a city in cen- 
tral Japan, we saw hundreds of small boats far 
up on the land. They had been left there by a 
big wave. Homes and buildings were left flat on 
the ground. Thousands were homeless and two 
thousand Japanese were killed. In Osaka alone, 
about 70 school buildings were blown down. The 
storm eame about noontime, and hundreds of 
Japanese school children were killed. How sorry 
I felt for Japan! She is a country that seems to 
have a great deal of trouble. 

Much love to all my friends in America, 


Unh Baw 


HAVING ITS FIRST BATH 

The Washington Monument is 50 years old this 
year. For a birthday gift, it is being given a bath. 
That may not sound like much to you, but the bath 
and the repairs will cost one hundred thousand 
dollars, It will take four months to do the work. 
Washington Monument is 555 feet high. That is 
higher than a 50-story building. Even the flies 
do not go up that high! How would you go about 
washing such a high needle-like monument? 

Some of our best workmen, called engineers, 
helped with the plans for cleaning the monument. 
Those men knew that they would have to build 
a framework around the monument. You can see 
by the picture that this has been done. The frame- 
work is made of steel. To put up that framework 
was not easy, for great care had to be taken not to 
harm the stone on the outside of the monument. 

One day last spring, when many were visiting 


the monument, there was a great crash. A big 


piece of marble fell to the ground, just missing 
the heads of two visitors, Was the marble in 
America’s most famous monument crumbling 
away? Was there any danger of Washington 
-Monument falling down? 

Our Government put the best engineers to 
work on those questions. They found that Wash- 
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ington Monument is built of three grades of 
marble. The lower part is made of a very coarse 
marble called alum marble. That was dug from 
the ground not far from Baltimore, Maryland. 
It is not good marble to use in high buildings, 
because it wears away. Above that, is a harder 
marble, which also came from near Baltimore. 
It is stronger and wears well, Part of the monu- 
ment is made of fine white marble with dark 
markings in it. That came from Lee, Massachu- 
setts, and will wear for years. The inside of the 
monument is made of coarse blocks of granite 
put together with much cement. 


Getting Ready for a Bath That Will Last Four Months 


How long will Washington Monument last? 
Many tests have been made which took months 
of work. Now the engineers say that after the 
repairs are made, the monument will not need to 
be repaired again for at least 200 years. Those 
repairs will cost many thousands of dollars, but 
they must be made for safety. It will be cheaper 
to make them before the framework is taken 
down. Our Government is spending a great deal 
of money this winter taking care of the needy. ~ 
It will have to spend a great deal, also, to take 
care of our National monuments and public 
buildings. 

Great crowds turned out to see Queen Mary christen No. 
584, England’s largest ship, on September 26. The Queen 
surprised everyone by naming the ship Queen Mary after 
herself instead of Victoria as many had expected she would. 
(See My Weekly Reader for September 17-21.) Never be- 


fore has an English ship been named for a living British 
queen. 
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A. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 
{A Comprehension Test} 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. When are many wild birds killed by hunters? 


2. In what month does the hunting season open 
in most of our States? 2. esses cree ceeee 

3. Name one reason why the number of hunters 
may have increased. 


Why have so many young water birds died 
this SUMMET ? rarr -ca 
Name two things our Government has done to 
DEOLCCORWI LOG ipee Š 


How long may the hunting season be open this 
REG aeree QETO eTT 

. What must each hunter over 16 years old eet 

from his State? PER Co CRC 

. How will the money from the duck stamps be 
TEJI ecceeeeeereerrerecenceenecresc rere terres 

9. Why did the early settlers need ta be pod 

hunters? ....... eee aes 

10. What has hunting become today? -..................... 

Perfect score is 10. My score is _....... 


B. A READING GAME 


(Ability To Skim) 


In the story about the Washington Monument, find and 
underline the sentence or sentences that tell you: 


1. Why the framework was not easy to put up. 


2. In what part of the monument the different 
grades of marble are used. 


3. Two reasons why the repairs are made now. 
Perfect score is 15. My score is ............ 
C. HOW WELL DO YOU REMEMBER? 
(Ability To Recall the Main Points in a Paragraph) 


Without looking back at the story about Lincoln Blis- 
wert try to list five facts about him. Then check your list 
at Aft rareerani tin Lelatory, How many did you 

have right? ............ 


1. masnansnen. saceseo pcocecesenenasacecenonace. Peereretririrritrtiri tie rit TETTETETT 
Zh anaa SEET 


Aone et ewnmoncanene 


3. a ee eee eae ceases ene anes eww OT OETA EEE EE SSE EER SR ES RSE AEESTOSSES ESET OR SEES TS 
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Perfeot score is 5. 


erereeeteereererrrreerrtr tr ttt eter ro err rerio re repress ree 


Preeererer ere tet tte etree reer. 


My score is............ 
D. A MATCHING GAME 


(Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 
Each sentence below gives the main idea of one of the 
paragraphs in Unele Ben’s letter. Reread the first para- 
, then find the sentence or topic which matches it and 
write ‘Lin front of it. Match the other paragraphs and_ 
topic sentences in the same way. 


...... On the way, they hear about the typhoon in 
Japan. 

...... Uncle Ben describes the volcano and tells why 
they threw a handful of ochelo berries into 
the crater. 


...... The typhoon did a great deal of damage in 
Osaka, Japan. 


...... Unelé Ben flew over the world’s largest active 
volcano. 


The pilot helps Uncle Ben’s wish to come 
e. 


Perfect seore is 5, 


Perfect total soore is 35. My total score is ............ 

“At the Back of the North Wind’’, by George Maedonald 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1). The North Wind first 
came to Diamond one night when he was asleep in the 
hayloft. Later Diamond took journeys to the country with 
the North Wind, 

Diamond was never afraid of anything, that is—hardly 
ever. When his father was ill, Diamond was not afraid to 
get up at daybreak, harness his father’s old horse, and 
drive the cab around the streets all day for fares. He saw 
and heard many things which other people do not see or 

ear. 

“Gay-Neck, the Story of a Papceny, by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji (E. P. Dutton & Co, N. Y., $2) This is the Teiars 
of the taming of a carrier pigeon and how it served in the 
World War. 
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Happy Birthday, Admiral Byrd! 


te ae 


à 


October 25 is Admiral Byrd’s birthday. 
He will be 46 years old on that day. How 
old is your father? 

Admiral Byrd has four children. They 
will send a birthday message to their 
father, who is far, far away. They and 
many others will send him messages over 
the radio. The radio will carry the birth- 
day messages more than 10,000 miles. 

Will Admiral Byrd have a birthday cake? 
His men say that they will try to make a 
cake. They will put 46 candles on it. They 
will sing, “Happy birthday to you, happy 
birthday to you! Happy birthday, Admiral 
Byrd, happy birthday to you!” 

As you know, Admiral Byrd has not been 
very well. He lived alone in a small house 
far from Little America. It was very cold 
there. Admiral Byrd could not keep warm. 

It is very cold at Little America, too. The 
men live in snow-covered houses. The only 
way to get into these little houses is 
through a trapdoor. 


co en ee 
t 
j 
| 


Admiral Byrd wants to be back at Little 
America for his birthday. He wants to be- 
gin his spring work. Spring has now come 
to Little America. The long winter night 
is over. Byitd’s men can now see to work 
outdoors. They are very glad that spring 
has come. | 

The cows at Little America are glad that 
spring has come. Now the men can take 
them outdoors. The cows need warm 
blankets when they are outdoors. 

The dogs are very glad that spring has 
come, too. They lived all winter in dark 
rooms under the snow. They did not see 
any light for many, many weeks. When 
they first saw the spring sun, they barked. 

Now the dogs can run and play in the 
sun at Little America. The new puppies 
can run and play in the sun. What fun they 
have as they roll in the snow! 

Byrd’s big dogs are helping the men with 
the spring work. They help to carry food 
on sleds. 
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A. HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


(A Gomprehension Test} 


Draw a ring around the right answer. 
1. How old will Admiral Byrd be on Octo- 
ber 25? 35 years 50 years 
2. What will his four children send? 
birthday cake (birthday message) 
3. How many miles wiit the radio carry 


the messages? Goe, ) 8,000 
4. What will the men Ty to make? 
radio sleds cake) 
5. Who ho lived alone in a small house? 
(Admiral } Byrd) men children 
6. When does he want to be back at Little 
America? 
October 25 in winter many weeks 
7. What does he want to begin? 


— 


messages rooms (spring work ) 
8. Can Byrd’s men see to work outdoors 
now? yes no didn’t say 


Ten Social Science Books for Boys 
and Girls of the Third Grade 


hi BOOK is niedi muth, emai pictures and stories. The 
names of the mni re given below. Every third 
grade pan and girl zhola icad these new social science books, 
either in school or st They are very interesting and im- 
prove reading ahbflity, 


gary a PER BOOK POSTPAID 
LL TENi BOOKS FOR $1.25 
Trains—a ihc of tralis, (Mustrated with many interesting are 
penni Bl about the development of fying, from the fire balloon to the modern 


Beate EETA of boats, from the Soating log ta the great traitoceante liners. 
gisis ee Gt les and pictures telling how glass and brirk were frst made, 
how they are mae today. 
(j Beat—Story of fire, from smoldering embers of trees struck by lighinieg to the euper- 
temperatures of 
Papor—Today is the paper age. This book tells about tha dlscarery of paper gnd of Hs 
derelopment. percep Hoen aries, 
E] Pats at Seheel--Btorles pictures about frogs, newts, water beetles, tomis, clams, 
ee leeches, ERIS turtiea, white mid guinea pigs, song birds, butterfiles, 
Gaata"rna etree ee ees cree tue reret etter eeal beet 
ians—A story of the Chippowa Indians, thoir canoes, thelr corn, thale 
peers EGD Cte ce Eo EES CD HES a3 


g Narai jino laihaa crea about = a Navajo Indian boy, hts country, his Socks, hia travel, 
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9. When did the dogs live in dark rooms? 
spring summer winter 
10. What do the dogs carry on sleds? 
snow food men 
Perfect score is 10. 
B. NEWS FROM ENGLAND 
(Ability To Select Related Meanings) 
Put the right letter after each question. 
1. Who named the ship? & _a. Prince 
2.When will the Queen George 
Mary be ready to sail? | b. in England 
3. How long has Mary been 
Queen of England? 4 
4, Who will:have a wed- 
ding soon? X7 
5.Who will be a flower 
girl? 4 


My score is ............ 


c. Queen Mary 


d. in 1936 


6. Where does Tommy Sop- 


with live? .... 
Perfect score is 6. 


C. WIG WAGS 


(Ability To Grasp the Sequence of Ideas fn a Story) 


The third sentence happened first in Wi Wags 
letter. Write the number 1 in front of it. d 
the sentence that tells what happened next, Write 
2 in front of it. Then write 3, 4, 5, etc., in front 
of the right sentences. 


Then they went home. 

He jumped around and barked. 
..... Wig Wags ran down the street. 

Pal told his father all about it. 

He sniffed the girl and boy. 

They took off their funny faces. 
Perfect score is 6, My score is ........... 
Perfect total score is 22., My total score is 
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These people live across the sea in Eng- 
land. They are looking at a fine new ship. 
They are looking as their queen names the 
new ship. The queen’s name is Queen 
Mary. The ship was named for her. 

The Queen Mary will not be ready to sail 
on the sea until 1936. Then it will make 
trips between England and our country. 


This is Queen Mary. She was asked to 
name the new ship. As the big ship was put 
into the water for the first time, Queen 
Mary said, “I am happy to name the ship 
Queen Mary.” This is the first time that a 
ship in England has been named for a liv- 
ing queen. Mary has been Queen of Eng- 
land for 24 years. Queen Mary is loved by 
her people. 
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These two girls are sisters. The big girl 
is Princess Elizabeth. Her little sister is 
Princess Margaret Rose. They live in Eng- 
land. Their grandmother is Queen Mary. 

Elizabeth and Margaret Rose have a sand 
pile at their grandmother’s home. They 
like to play in the sand. Princess Elizabeth 
likes to be a flower girl at weddings, too. 
Soon she will be the flower girl at the wed- 
ding of her uncle, Prince George. 


This is Tommy Sopwith. Little Tommy 
lives in England. He likes to go to the park 
and sail his boat in the water. 

- Tommy’s mother and father like to sail a 
boat, too. They brought their big boat to 
our country this fall. They sailed it in a big 
race. Many people went to see the race. 
Tommy wants a big boat to sail when he 
grows up. 
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LETTER 


` Pal and the girl next door are going to a 

Halloween party next week. They have 
made funny clothes for the party. They 
have made funny hats. They have made 
funny faces out of paper. They will dress 
up in those things when they go to the Hal- 
loween party. They can hardly wait. 

The other day, Pal said to the girl next 
- door, “Let’s fool Wig Wags. Let’s dress up 
in our Halloween things. We shall run 
down the street. Then we shall be very 
still. Wig Wags will come to find us. He ~ 
will not know us.” Pal and the girl did as 
they said. 

I ran down the street. I saw a girl. She 
did not look like the girl next door. I saw a 
boy. He did not look like Pal. They looked 
so funny. I looked and looked at them. 


Ee ex ee 


I sniffed the girl. I sniffed the boy. Then 
_ I knew who they were. I jumped around 
and barked. They took off their funny 
faces. Then we went home. 

Pal told his father all about it. Pal 
wanted to know why they did not fool me. 
He wanted to know how I knew them. Pal’s 
father said, “What do you think Wig Wags 
has a nose for?” 


ere EEE YERE ADER 
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These boys go to school. Every day after 
school, they play outdoors in the sun. They 
like to play football best of all. They like 
to go to see big boys play football. They 
watch every play. They talk about the 
game. They want to play football as well 
as the big boys can play. They want to 
play a fine game when they grow up. 


eers eNe keui ima. 
where the big boys were playing. Each of 
the big boys had a cup in his hand. One big 
boy said, “Oh boy, but this milk is good! 
We drink many cups of milk every day. 
Milk helps us play better football.” The 
little boys went home and asked their 
mothers for big cups of milk. Now they 
drink much milk each day. They feel bet- 
ter and play better football. 
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Sand Writing Saves Lost Airplane 


FEW weeks ago, an airplane flew to a small 

island in the Gulf of Mexico. It carried 
seven persons who had started on a fishing trip 
from Louisiana. The pilot of the plane was Wal- 
ter Wedell. He is a brother of Jimmy Wedell, the 
speed flyer, who was killed not long ago. 


Who Made These Pictures in the California Desert? 


The fishing party did not come back when it 
yas expected. No word came from the pilot. 
“Friends began to fear that the plane was lost. 
Perhaps it was forced to land in a swamp! 

At dawn the next morning, planes set out to 
look for the lost fishing party. One pilot flew 
over a small island called Last Island. Far below, 


on the island, he saw the lost plane. On a near-by" 


beach, he read these words written in big letters 
in the sand, ‘‘Send spark plugs and wrenches.”’ 
The pilot flew to his Louisiana airport and 
brought back a bag of spark plugs and wrenches. 
He dropped those on the sand. Then the pilot 
circled overhead while the men below worked on 
the grounded plane. Soon the men on the ground 
wrote another message in the sand, ‘‘Wrenches 
do not fit. Please send more.” 
The pilot hurried back to the airport. This 
time, he came back with wrenches of all sizes. 
Now Mr. Wedell could put the new spark plugs 


in his plane. Late that afternoon, he was ready 
to take off. By evening, he had brought his party 
of fishermen safely back to the airport. There he 
explained that a heavy rainstorm had come up 
the day he landed on Last Island. So much rain 
had failen that it soaked the spark plugs of his 
airplane. The next morning, he found that ail 
the spark plugs were ruined. 

Wedell had no way to send word for help. But 
he felt sure that an airplane would come to look 
for him, so he wrote a message in big letters on 
the sand. He and his friends put white sea shells 
on the letters, so that the message could be 
read from the air. That message written in the 
sand may have saved their lives. 

If you had been in Mr. Wedell’s place, would 
you have thought of writing in the sand? Can 
you think of other ways in which you might have 
asked for help? 


Sand Writing of Long Ago 

People have written in the sand since very 
early times. The old sand writing shown in the 
picture is in the desert of California. It was found 
by an aviator who was looking for a landing place. 
This sand writing must have been made several 
hundred years ago. It shows a giant man, a 
four-legged animal, and a snake. Those figures 
measure frem 36 feet to 96 feet in length, They 
were made in the hard bare soil after the sand 
was dug away. Brown and white pebbles were 
used to outline the figures. 
`- Who made this strange picture in the far-away 
place in the desert? Was it made by the early 
Indians who once may have lived there? The 
Indian tribes of the West have been asked these 
questions. But none of them can give an answer. 

The early Indians did much sand writing. Only 
the old medicine men knew the secret, and 
there was much mystery connected with it. To- 
day only Indians of the Navaho tribe know the 
very old art of sand writing. They use the 
colored sands from the Painted Desert of Ari- 
zona. But those Indians never finish a sand paint- 
ing for fear someone will learn their secret. 
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A. WHAT HAPPENED FIRST? 


(A Comprehension and Organizatiun Test) 


These sentences are out of order. Put them in the correct 
order, The third sentence happened first in the story about 
the lost airplane. Write 1 on the blank in front of it. Write 
2, 3, 4, ete, where they belong. 


...... The next morning, planes set out to look for 
the lost fishing party. 
This time, the pilot came back with wrenches 
of all sizes. 

.. Walter Wedell flew from Louisiana to Last 
Island in the Gulf of Mexico. 

.. The pilot brought back a bag of spark plugs 
and wrenches. 

The fishing party did not come back when it 
was expected. 

Late that afternoon, Mr. Wedell was ready to 
take off. 

-On a near-by beach, oné pilot read these 
words in the sand, “Nend spark plugs and 
wrenches.” 

At the airport, Mr. Wedell explained that a 
heavy rain had soaked the spark plugs. 
Soon the men on the ground wrote another 
message in the sand, “Wrenches do not fit. 
Please send more.”’ 
By evening, he had brought his party of fish- 
ermen safely back to the airport. 

Perfect score is 10. My score is necese 


B. A READING GAME 


{Ability To Skim) 


Skim through the story about Daniel Boone to find four 
adutences which prove that Daniel Boone was a great 
woodsman, If your classmates question the sentenees you 
list, be ready to defend your choice. 
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Gee for socks! Tt's for ME- 
UNGE BEN! 
“ || Have lett for Japan by 


DANNY DOO AND 
UNCLE BEN 


Danny İs on His 
Way to Japan 


Mr Weert Reaves, Enmon No, Powa, issued weekly durisg the school year, 


Week of October 22-26, 1934 


Perfect score is 4. My score is —._....... 


©. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Make an (X} before the right answer. 
. The pilot helped carry supplies to 
homeless people -..... Tokyo i 
Uncle Ben had to hurry to 
Tokyo on some important business. 
. He traveled first second 
class because he wanted to ride with Japa- 
nese. 
compartments stations, the 
Japanese bought boxes and pots of tea. 
. At Tokyo, Uncle Ben saw children standing 
around a new statue of a pilot 


My score is ............ 


D. A DICTIONARY GAME—LESSON 2 


(Ability To Locate Letters Quickly in the Dictionary) 


Let one child be the leader. He will tell you a letter. Try 
to open the dictionary as near that letter as possible. Work 
in groups if there is not one dictionary for each pupil. You 
may wish to take turns being the leader. Remember that 
the letters from a through m are in the first half of the 
dictionary and that the letters from n through 2 are in the 
last half. 


a,b,¢,d,¢,f,¢,b,1,j,k,1,m, 1,0,p,Q,T,8,t 1Y, W,X,y,2 
1. Open to the letter q. Will it be in the first or 
last half of the dictionary? 
2. The leaders will ask for the following letters: 
w,t,d,i,x,g,u,0,8,2,k,c,m,y,e,n. 
Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 29. 


1.Make dioramas showing scenes from the life of Daniel 
Boone. You can make these tiny museums of paper and 
cardboard. Be sure the settings are suitable for a woods- 
man, Make the figures of wire and dress them in pioneer 
costumes. Perhaps someone in your class has seen 
dioramas at the World’s Fair or in a museum and can 
give many good suggestions. Read stories about Daniel 
Boone to help you choose the scenes. 

2, Have you read a story about o brave rescue which you 
think your classmates would enjoy? Tell just enough 
about the story so they will want to read it. 
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A DANIEL BOONE CELEBRATION 

Boy Scouts will join in this year’s celebration 
of Daniel Boone’s 200th birthday. The celebra- 
tion will begin on October 26. 

The boys in the picture are dressed as scouts 
dressed in the days of Daniel Boone, They are 
wearing caps made of the fur of wild animals. 
The leader is shaking hands with a Boy Scout 
of 1934. 

The boys like to read stories about Daniel 
Boone. He was one of our greatest outdoor 
campers, hunters, and woodsmen. He was not 
afraid of the Indians and lived in the woods near 
them. He was friendly to the Indians and 
learned from them a great deal about life in the 
woods. He learned much about the wild animals 
and how they lived. He learned much about the 


birds and plants. He ljearned to read the stars 
and could find his way through the woods at 
night. To know half as much about the woods as 
Daniel Boone did is the wish of every Boy Scout. 
During the celebration this. year, markers will 
be put up in memory of Daniel Boone. They will 
_mark part of the trail which Boone laid out. The 
markers are shaped like an Indian spearhead. 
On them are tablets of bronze, which tell about 
Daniel Boone and his Indian guide, Sequoia. 
Not much is known about the early life of 
_Daniel Boone. We are not even sure of the date 
of his birth. Most books say that he was born in 
1734, Some say that he was born in 1735. But 
1934 has been chosen as the year to celebrate his 
200th birthday. Let us all join in the celebra- 
tion by learning more about this early Scout. 


I love to have the autumn come, 
Nut ‘hunting is such fun; 
Gathering, eating in the sun, 

It’s great to have the autumn come! 


By Roger P., Grade 4-B, Decatur, DI 


Week of October 22-26, 19834 


BYRD’S AUTOGYRO CRASHES 

Admiral Byrd took an autogyro with him to 
the South Pole. As you know, an autogyro is a 
small flying machine. On top, it has four Jong 
blades, which whirl around in the wind. The auto- 
gyro also has two small wings, which look like 
paddles. It can take off and land in a small space. 
For that reason, the autogyro has been very use- 
ful at the South Pole. Men have been able to 
take off in an autogyro when they could not take 
off in an airplane. They have made very impor- 
tant studies of the Antarctic weather from the 
autogyro. 

Three weeks ago, the autogyro went up on its 
tenth trip. When it was 200 feet up, it ran into 
very strong winds. The pilot, William Me- 
Cormick, thought it best not to battle with that 
strong wind, so he came down. In trying to land, 
one of the landing skis struck a ledge of hard 
snow. That tipped the autogyro and broke the 
long blades and one of the wings. The pilot was 
caught under the plane and his arm was broken. 


Byrd Hears About the Accident 

This sad news was sent by radio to Admiral 
Byrd’s tiny hut 123 miles south of Little Amer- 
ica, The Admiral sent this message back to Mr. 
McCormick, “Don’t Jet the crash worry you. The 
only thing that counts is your safety. Very sorry 
you have broken arm.” 

Admiral Byrd always thinks first of the safety 
of his men. This is his second trip to the South 
Pole. That cold Jand is the hardest place on 
earth in which to live. Byrd and his men have 
had to battle against the terrible cold. They 
have taken long trips over unknown land in air- 
planes, tractors, and snowmobiles. But Byrd has 
not lost one of his men. That is a fine record of 
which we all are very proud. 


Ten Social Science Books for Boys 
and Girls of the Fourth Grade 
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The airplane in which I flew to Japan stayed 
in Osaka. The pilot was asked to help carry sup- 
plies to the people who lost their homes in the 
terrible storm. He flew from Osaka to little towns 
with food, medicine, and clothing. How glad the 
people were to see that friend from the sky drop 
down to help them. I wanted to help with the 
good work, but I had to hurry to Tokyo on some 
important business. 


Japanese Children Honor a Faithful Dog 


I went to Tokyo by train. I bought a third- 
class ticket, because I wanted to ride with Japa- 
` hese people. If I had bought a first-class ticket, 
it would have cost me about three times as much. 
I would have had to sit on a velvet seat in a 
compartment with English or American tourists! 
As it was, I sat on a hard wooden seat in a car 
crowded with Japanese men, women, and chil- 
dren. When we stopped at stations along the 
way, the Japanese opened the car windows and 
shouted out, “Bento, bento!’’ Soon little wooden 
boxes and pots of tea were handed to them. I 
watched to see what was in the wooden boxes, T 
did not have to wait long. Hach box had a cold 


lunch in it and a pair of little bamboo chopsticks. 
You should have seen how fast the Japanese 
made those chopsticks fly! They picked up cold 
rice, dried fish, pickles, dried fruit, and nuts, 
which were packed neatly in the wooden ‘‘bento”’ 
boxes, With that cold food, the Japanese drank 
cup after cup of hot tea. As the train moved on, 
no one was in a hurry to give back his teapot. 
When the people were through with them, they 
put the teapots on the floor by their seats. The 
teapots were picked up at the next station. 

At the Tokyo station, all the doors were thrown 
wide open and everyone hurried out. I hurried - 
out, too, and went to the front of the station to ~ 
get a taxi. There I saw many Japanese children 
standing around a statue. It was a new statue of 
a dog, “The Most Faithful Dog in the History 
of Japan”’. 

That dog’s name is Hachiko. He is still living. 
Every day, he comes to the Tokyo railroad station 
to Jook for his master. The dog has been doing 
that every morning for eight years. He sniffs 
everyone, hoping to find his master who died 
eight years ago. I did not see the real dog, but E 
shall try to see him before leaving Tokyo. I know 
of only one other dog for whom a statue was put 
up. Statues are not often put up for the living. 


Lots of love to you all! Unche Bam 
A STREET BECOMES A STREAM 


This picture just came from Japan. Uncle Ben 
told you about the terrible typhoon that swept 
over the island. Strong winds lifted the water 
from the sea and blew it over the land. The pic- 
ture shows what the storm did to a seacoast town. 
Many other towns in central Japan were in the 
path of the typhoon. Hundreds of persons were 
drowned, and the damage to property amounted 
to about ninety million dollars. 
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A OR Music Teacher Works Hard for Ghee 


Mr. Damrosch Likes To Play for His Grandchildren 

_Mr. Damrosch is a great music teacher. 
He has more children in his music classes 
than any other teacher. Children in the 
North, Hast, South, and West are in his 
classes. Hach week over the radio, they 
learn about good music from Mr. Damrosch. 

Mr. Damrosch knows how to talk to 
children. He tells them things about music 
which they like to know. He tells about 
great pieces of music which were written 
for children. As those pieces are played, 
Mr. Damrosch tells what the music is about. 
Sometimes the music tells about fairies 
dancing in the woods. Sometimes it tells 
about noises children hear in the woods. 
It is fun to hear Mr. Damrosch talk about 
music. He loves good music and talks 
about it as if it were one of his own 
children. 

Mr. Damrosch came to our country from 
a land across the sea. He came from Ger- 
many. He is now a grandfather. 


An Orchestra Plays for the Radio 

Mr. Damrosch is a fine old man 72 years 
old. He works hard for others. He helps 
his many friends who are out of work. He 
gives money to music teachers who can 
find no work. He makes some of that 
money by playing in big music halls. Hie 
gets some by asking rich people for it. * 

Last week, Mr. Damrosch said, “This 


will be a hard winter for those who make 


their living by playing music. Many can 
find no work. Many have no money to buy 
food or a place to sleep. We must help 
those people find work.” 

Why are so many people who play musie 
out of work this winter? They are out of 
work because of the radio and the picture 
shows. A few years ago, picture shows paid. 
men to play for them. Now the music in 
many picture shows comes as a part of the 
picture. Many people used to go to the 
music halls to hear good music. Now they 
hear it over their radios. 
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Week of Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1934 


New Machines That Help Us With Our Work 


We use machines to make things and to 
do things for us. An automobile is a ma- 
chine. We use it to go from place to place. 
An airplane is a machine. We use it to go 
through the air. Your mother may use a 
machine to make a dress. Machines can go 
very fast. They help men do their work very 
fast. They take work from many men. 


The radio helps some of us in many 
ways. It tells us what is going on in places 
both’ far and near. It brings music to our 
homes and makes us happy. Sometimes it 
brings bad music and stories which are not 
good for us to hear. Then we turn off our 
radios. While the radio helps some, it does 
not help others. Can you name some people 
whom the radio does not help? 


a a. 


This boat has a new machine on it. The 
new machine makes ice. The boat is near 
Brazil, South America, where it is very 
warm. People who live in South America 
use much ice. Ice makes their water cold. 
It keeps their food cold and good to eat. 
The new ice machine can make many big 
cakes of ice in a day. 


This man has a machine with “ears”. 
It can “hear” airplanes flying in the sky. 
If the man cannot see the airplane because 
it is night, he turns on the machine. Then 
he can hear the airplane. If he cannot see 
the airplane because it is far, far away, he 
turns on the machine. Then he can hear 
the airplane. Can you think of ways that 
this machine might help our country? 


Week of Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1934. 


Dear Girls and an 

The other day, some men came to our 
street. They worked and worked. Pal said 
they were making a fine new street. They 
had big machines to help them with the 
work. 

I wanted to see what all the noise was 
about. I ran out to see the men. I sniffed 
and sniffed. I barked and barked. I ran 
all around. The men liked me. They talked 
to me, and I had a fine time. 

After a while, the men put some black 
stuff on our street. I had never seen that 
before. I sniffed it. I put my nose in it. 
The black stuff stayed on my nose. I put 
my front feet in the black stuff. I pulled and 
pulled. I could not get away from that 
black stuff. Ý could not run. I did not 
like that at all, so I barked and barked. 

T did not know what to do. At last, Pal 
came down the street. When he saw me, 
he called and called. I never saw him look 
so frightened. 


T was frightened, too. I did not like to 
have my feet in that black stuff. I thought 
I could never run again. How could I get 
home? How could I play with Spunk? I 
began to ery. 


Your little friend, Wig WES Wig Y 


(Next week, Wig Wags will tell how he Di out.) 
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A NEW KING 


ee e e 


G yy 

This is Peter with his mother and two 
little brothers. He lives across the sea in 
a country called Yugoslavia (y00’-go-sla’- 
vi-a). His country is not far from Italy. 
Your teacher will tell you more about it. 

Peter is 11 years old. His father was 
King of Yugoslavia. Now little Peter is 
king. He is king only in name. Men who 
were friends of his father will try to take 
care of the country. When Peter is a man, 
he will try to do the work. 

The people of Yugoslavia want a good 
man to run their country. They want him 
to be good to all the people. They want 
him to use the country’s money with care. 
They want him to be just and kind. 

Will Peter be a good king? We do not 
know. Peter is a little boy. He is like other 
boys. He goes to school every day. He 
learns his lessons as best he can. He plays 
with his little brothers. But now that Peter 
is king, he will not have so much time for 
play. He will have to learn and work hard 
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A. A GREAT MUSIC TEACHER 


(A Comprehension Test) 


Put the right word on each line. 


music, living, many, radio, play, children, work, 
3 help, teacher, Germany 


1. Mr. Damrosch is a great music 
2, Each week, many children learn about 
good music from him over the -...........-...- 
3. He tells them about great pieces of 
music which were written for -.-.......... 3 
4. Mr. Damrosch came from ....................-- a, 
5. He helps friends who are out of ............. 
6. This will be a hard winter for those who 
by playing music. 
T. Mr. Damroseh says, “We must ............ 
those people find work.” 
8. A few years ago, picture shows paid 


9. Now the .......................... N many picture 
shows comes as part of the picture. 
10. Now .................. people hear good music 
over their radios. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _.__. 


B. MACHINES THAT HELP US 


(A Gomprebension and Retention Pest) 


Read each question to yourself. Then give the 
answer orally. 


1. What do machines do for us? 

2. How does the radio help us? 

3. How does ice help people? 

4. What can the machine with “ears” do? 

5. Where is the boat with the new ice 
machine? 


Perfect score is 5. My score is ............ 


UNCLE FUNNY 
BUNNY AND 
CHUMPY 


They Find the 
Navajo Hogan 
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Week of Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1984 
C. WIG WAGS 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Draw a ring around the right answer. 

1. Did Wig Wags find out what 

all the noise was about? Yes 
2. Did he have fun with the men? Yes 
3. Did the men put water on 

the street? Yes 
4. Could Wig Wags getaway? Yes No 
5. Was Pal frightened? 
6. Did Wig Wags know how to 

get his feet out? 
T. Did Pal begin to cry? 
Perfect score is 7. 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


There are only 10 words In tkis Issue whieh TE not common to four basic vocabu- 
ee lists, bp head words fire: müsie, classes, fairies, halls, rich, paid—imachines— 
stuff—king, lesso: 


3B, ns, 

Ponsi following p proper names appear in this issue: Mr. Damrosch, North, Germany— 
r, Yu 

Tho bak lowing, ae words nppear in this issue: leachate East, South, West, 
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My score is ........ 
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(Gece eo cold ania ehor ced of ouret; 
ters has always had a magic sound to men’s 
ears, Men have traded in gold since very early 
times. They have gone to the ends of the earth in 
search of gold. Now many men are bringing up 
gold from the bottom of the sea. 

Last month, gold worth many thousands of 
dollars was brought up from the sea. Some of 
that gold was found by divers. Other gold was 
taken from a sunken ship which was raised from 
the sea. That gold is as good today as it was 
years ago when it was lost. 

That gold was found on the old ship Islander. 
Tt sank 33 years ago. It was coming from Alaska 
and was crowded with gold miners. Most of the 
miners had gold with them. The ship hit a big 
iceberg near Juneau, Alaska, and sank. Many of 
the men and most of the gold went down with 
the ship. For years, men have wanted to get the 
gold from the Islander. But it was not until two 
years ago that they started to work. At last, they 
have brought the old ship to the top of the water. 
On it, they found a safe. They opened the safe, 
and there was gold! There was gold worth 
thousands of dollars. Some of it was in the form 
of gold dust done up in little bags just as the 
miners had left it. 

Gold Is Found Off the Coast of France 

Several weeks ago, a ship came into Plymouth, 
England. On it was one hundred fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold. That gold all came from 
the bottom of the sea. Divers brought it up from 
an English ship which had gone down in 1922. 
The name of the ship was the Egypt. The Egypt 
sank in 400 feet of water off the coast of France. 
Tt is said to have had on board about five million 
dollars’ worth of gold. Much of that gold has 
been found. But the sea divers will spend many 
more months bringing up all the gold, for they 
can work only when the weather is good. 

Treasure Ships at Bottom of New York Harbor 

There is a story that long ago, during the war 
with England, a British ship sank near New 
York. The ship was called the Hussar. The 


Hussar was carrying about five million dollars in 
gold. The gold was to be used to pay British 
Hussar struck a rock near New York and went 
down. That was in 1780. According to the story, 
the gold was never found. Now after 150 years, 
men are hunting for that gold. One man is going 
down in a metal diving suit that weighs 675 
Bounds. Te Tia Seager ee In 


place of hands, Hleanor has two big claws of iron. 
Eleanor also has two very strong s 


Fe Re arse Cs ABET 
They have gone to far-away islands to look for 
hidden gold. Perhaps you have read the story 
of “Treasure Island”, or some of you may have 
seen the moving picture of that story. Some boys 
and girls think that only men in stories go to 
find lost gold. But that is not so. Men in real 
life hunt for gold today just as the men did in 
“Treasure Island”. 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 
(A Comprehension Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 

1. Men have traded in gold since -the gold 
rush in our country ........very early times. 

2. Men have gone to the ends of the earth in 
search of _...magic sounds ........gold -.....-ice- 
bergs. 

3. Thirty-three years ago, the Islander ........left 
sees WAS raised ........sank near Juneau, Alaska, 
with much gold on board. 

4, In 1922, the Egypt sank ......off the coast of 
France .......near New York with about five 
million dollars’ worth of gold on board: 

5. Sea divers can work only when 
help them. ........the weather is good. 

6. Now after 150 years, men are hunting for the 
.......-british soldiers .......divers —.....gold on 
the Hussar, which sank near New York. 

7. One man is going down to —.....Treasure 
Island .......the Hussar -......Juneau in a metal 
diving suit that weighs 675 pounds. 

8. Mr. Simon lLake—has~ mace a special 

a naear ght ........submarine ........suit to use 
in his hunt for the gold on the Hussar. 

9. Mr. Lake believes there are several hun- 
dred sunken ships 
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gerous rocks off the New York and New 
Jersey coasts. 

10. Men .......1n storybooks ........on islands ........in 
real life hunt for gold today. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ......... 


B. WHERE? 


(Ability To Select “Where" Phrases as Preparation for Outlining) 


Put a line under the part of each sentence that tells where. 
See the first sentence. 


1. Never has so much gold been mined all over 
the world. 

2. Men get much gold from South Afriea. 

3. Men in Russia are hunting for new gold 
mines. 

4, Most of Russia’s gold comes from the sands 
of two rivers. 

5, A gold rush has come to a small town in 
South America. 

6, The men hunt for gold in the mountain 
streams, 

7. The women are acting as judges in the town 
courts. 


Perfect score is 6. My score is ._....... 


C. WRITING QUESTIONS 
(Ability To Find the Important Points) 


Reread the story about the squirrel taking a boat ride. 
Then write three good questions to ask your classmates. 


C 'ompare questions in dm Can you improve any of your 
questions? If so, rewrite your questions. 


Perfect score is 6. 
Perfect total score is 22. 
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A SQUIRREL TAKES A BOAT RIDE 

Several weeks ago, a man was fishing on a lake 
in Canada. He and his Indian guide saw some- 
‘thing swimming in the water, It was not a bea- 
ver, nor a duck, nor an otter. It was a beautiful 
black squirrel. He was swimming as hard as he 
could for the other shore of the lake. 

The guide said to the fisherman, ‘Because of 
the long dry spell which we have had, there is 
not much food in our woods. At such times, 
squirrels are often seen swimming across lakes 
in search of food. This one has a long swim ahead 
of him. Let’s take him aboard.” 

When the boat came near the animal, the guide 
held out his oar. To the fisherman’s surprise, the 
wet squirrel climbed along the oar to the boat. 
He ran to the back of the boat and took hig seat 
there. His long wet tail made him look like a 
water rat. But it was soon dry and the squirrel, 
knowing he was with friends, sat quietly until 
the boat reached the island. Then he scampered 
off into the woods to hunt for his winter food. 

Many of our woodland friends will go hungry 
this winter. Many in our western woods may die 
for want of food. For that reason, plans are being 
made to drop grain in the woods. Our Govern- 
ment will help with that work. Airplanes will be 
used to scatter the grain. l 


AN 11-YEAR-OLD KING 


Peter lives across the sea in a country called 
Yugoslavia (y60’-g0-sla’-vi-a). He has just been 
made king of that country. Peter’s father was 
king for 13 years. His father had a hard time. 


He found that it was not an easy thing to be King 
of Yugoslavia. The people of Yugoslavia are 
very poor. Many of them thought that Peter’s 
father did not do enough for them. 

The people of Yugoslavia hope that Peter will 
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try hard to help them. He is still too young to 
rule his country. He is king in name only. Men 
will rule for Peter until he is old enough to do 
the work. 

Peter was at a boys’ school in England when 
his father was killed. He had been at school only 
a short time. He liked the school very much, and 
the other boys liked Peter. One day, Peter had 


cure 


Prince Peter (left) and His Cousin, Prince Alexander, 
on Their Way to School in Engiand 

been playing ball with the other boys. The boys 
had all come into the house for tea, when Peter 
was called away by the head master and told that 
he would have to go home to be king. Peter was 
sorry to leave the school. The other boys were 
sorry to see him go. They said, ‘‘Peter may now 
be a king, but we shall always think of him as a 
schoolboy just like the rest of us. He was a 
good friend and playmate.” 

Peter likes to spend his summers at home and 
play with his two little brothers. They have fun 
riding around the palace grounds, going in swim- 
ming, and playing with airplanes and balloons. 
Now that Peter is a king, he will not have so 
much time to play. He will have to study hard 
and learn to rule his country wisely. 

“Beauty in the Beast’’, by George Elwood Jenks on page 
184. of “Nature Magazine”’ for October, If you have always 


thought of spiders as dangerous, ugly creatures, you'll want 
to read this story to learn how brave and kind a mother spider 


er, 9 years old, 
S South Wayne School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
AWE SE Dear Ann, 
Owl _ People in England were the first to cele- 
brate Halloween. That was more than 2,200 
years ago. They celebrated the bringing in of their crops. 
It was a kind of thanksgiving celebration. 
Lots of love to my curious little friends, WISE OWL, 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

Yesterday I went to visit a Japanese school. 
It was a new school and not unlike one of our 
city schools, School was opened by a boy holding 
the Flag of Japan in front of the class. As you 
know that flag is a bright red sun on a white 
background. All the boys bowed low before the 
flag. Then they smiled and said, ‘‘Nippon, 
Banzai.” That means “Hail, Japan.” Japan 
has long been called the “Great Land of the 
Rising Sun”. The Japanese word for this is 
Nippon, and the people here pronounce it Ni-hon’. 
The Japanese want their country to be called 
Nippon and themselves to be called Nipponese. 
They do not like to be called “Japs” and I don't 
blame them! But if they go back to their old 
name—Nippon—will careless people call them 
“Nips”? 

After saluting the flag, the children sang their 
national anthem called ‘“‘Long Live the Em- 


peror”, The first line begins, “A thousand years- 


of happy life be thine!’? The Japanese think a 
great deal of their Emperor, and they Jove his 
little son, Prince Akihito, who was born last 
year just before Christmas. Already plans are 
being made for the little Prince’s first birthday. 

Everything here in Japan seems very small to 
me, The people are small, their houses are small, 
and their gardens are small. Even their trees 
are small. I feel like a giant most of the time. 
T felt especially big this morning as I rode to 
the school in a jinrikisha (jin-rik’-i-shi). There 
was hardly room~in it for my long legs, and I 
felt sorry for the little man who pulled me. He 
worked like a horse and panted and sweated. I 
felt like putting him in the jinrikisha and pull- 
ing him. 

I am staying at a Japanese hotel in order to 
learn more about the Japanese people. When I 
was taken to my room, I said to the hotel clerk, 
“Too small, not big enough.” In answer, he slid 
away a screen which formed one wall of my room. 


Then he pulled another screen, which was farther _ 


back and made my room nearly twice as big. I 
liked that much better. Then I said, “Where do 
T sleep? No bed.” The man opened a closet. 
Inside was a big soft pad for the floor, some 
comforts, and a hard round pillow filled with rice 


husks. The clerk proudly said, “Make good bed. - 


I know Americans like soft beds.” 
This evening, £ am going to a Japanese home 
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for dinner. I have been trying to learn to eat 
with chopsticks, but it is hard work. E hope my 
Japanese friends will give me a fork and a spoon! 


Lots of love to you all, Unh Bam, 


MORE NEWS ABOUT GOLD 

Never has so much gold been mined all over 
the world as during the past few years, and still 
men want more, They get more gold from South 
Africa than from any other country. Russia, 
Canada, and our country are the next highest on 
the list of countries mining gold. Russia is trying 
hard to be the first. 

Men in Russia are hunting for new gold mines. 
But most of Russia’s gold comes from the sands 
of two of her rivers. Men used to take up the 


sand in pans and pan out the gold, a little at a 
time, Now they are using big dredges. Those 
are run by big engines, and they scoop up the 
sand by the ton. Russia hopes that in six or 
seven years, she will lead all other countries in 
inining gold. Already she has the best engines 
for doing that work. 
Women Run Town While Men Hunt Gold 

A gold rush has come to a small town* in 
South America. AIl the men have left the town 
to hunt for gold in the mountain streams of the 
newly-found gold field. While the men are away, 
the women are running the town. They are doing 
the work of the police and fire departments, act- 
ing as Judges in the town courts, running the cars, 
and doing the work of men. One miner says that 
in the last ten months, he has washed out gold 
worth fifty thousand sucres (sd0’-kri). In our 
Inoney, his earnings are about one thousand 
dollars a month. No wonder men have left the 
town and farmers have left their fields to join 
the gold rush! 


*Sigsig—a small town in Ecuador. 
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Chicago has been a very busy place for 
twe summers. Millions of people have come 
to Chicago to see the big Fair. Now the 
Fair is over. The gates of the Fair were 
closed last week. 

The men who ran the World’s Fair tell 
us that more than twenty-two million peo- 
ple came to the Fair in 1933. Those who 
could not come sent letters saying, “Please 
do not close the Fair this year. Run it 
again next year. Then we can come to 
see it.” 

The men ran the World’s Fair another 
summer. About eleven million people came 
to the Fair. Even the men who ran the 
Hair were surprised to see so many people. 
They said, “People do not have so much 
money these days. How can so many come 
to Chicago?” 

The Fair helped Chicago in many ways. 
It brought much money to Chicago. It 
gave work to many men and women. 


Many, many men are now working at 
the fairgrounds. They are taking away 
big buildings. They are taking down big 
halls. They are moving automobiles, trains, 
airplanes, and wagons. from those halls. 
The men are taking away the Magic Moun- 
tain from the Enchanted Island. They are 
taking down the sky ride. 

The men are taking down little towns, 
too. Those towns were put up by people 
who live across the ocean. One showed how 
the people of Belgium live. The Swiss town 
showed how the Swiss people live. The 
people of our country were very glad. to 
see those little towns. They learned much 
about the people of other lands. 

Those who went to the Fair learned 
many other things. They saw many new 
engines which help men with their work. 
They saw new trains, automobiles, and 
airplanes, which go very fast. Farmers 
learned about new ways to run farms. Chil- 
dren learned how many things are made 
and how new engines run. 
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November 11 is Armistice Day. On that 
day in 1918, many men stopped fighting. 
A big war was ended, and everyone was 
glad. 

No one wants another war. There will 
not be another war if the people of all 
lands learn to be better friends. Children 
help by making friends in other lands. 
They read about other children and send 
NSIS to them. 


_ Sood Wil and Friendship Lettore T 


We gave a puppet play in our room: at 
school. We wrote our play. It told about 
children of other lands. We dressed, our 
puppets as children in other lands dregs. 
We asked our friends to come to our play. 
We gave it outdoors, because it is warm 
where we live. We had lots of fun giving 
our play, and we hone you will like our 
picture. The Third Grade, Honolulu, Oahu. 
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We sent a book* to children in China. 
We want those children to be our friends. 
We want the children of all lands to be 
good friends. 

In the book which we sent to China, we 
sent pictures of our school, our pets and 
toys, our games, homes, and farms. We 
hope the children of China will like our 
book. Second Grade, Edison School, 

Drumright, Oklahoma, 
The Ship of Good Will 

We wrote a poem for My Weekly Reader. 
Tt is called “The Ship of Good Will”. Some 
of the children read about the good will 
messages in My Weekly Reader last year, 
so we thought we would write a poem about 
good will. We hope you will like our poem. 


A little ship came sailing, 
Came sailing over the sea, 
And many happy children | 
Sent messages to me. 
A letter came from China, 
~ A parcel from Japan, > 
And I shall write to each a note 
As quickly as I can. 
From Grade 2A, Woodruff School 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


eA Friendshin Folio—sent thouea ae the Committee on 
Children, 287 


‘World Friendship Among 


Fourth aie 
New York City. 
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Da Epe and Girls, 

-In my last letter, I told you about some 
men who came to make a new street. I 
wanted to find out all about it, so I put 
my nose into everything. E put my. feet 
into some black stuff. Then I could not 
get out. Oh, how I did ery! 

Pal came about that time. He ran home 
and came back with his wagon and some 
paper. He put the paper around my black 
feet and put me into his wagon. Then he 
took me home. 


Pal and his mother washed me. They 
used something out of a can. I did not 
like it. IT heard Pal’s mother say that it 
would take off the black stuff. They 
rubbed and rubbed. At last, my nose was 
clean. Then they rubbed some more. At 
last, my feet were clean. They rubbed some 
more, and I was clean all over. My, but I 
was glad! I rubbed my nose on Pal’s coat 
to.tell him how glad I was. 


Your little friend, 
P. S. I forgot to tell you what that black 
stuff was. It was TAR. Don’t ever put your 


nose or feet in tar. It is no fun to have 
tar on you. 
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QUESTO, THE QUESTIONER 
Like all other monkeys, 
this monkey is curious. 
He wants to know every- 
thing. He wants to do 


AU boys and girls do. 

Questo likes to find out 
things for himself. He 
likes to answer his own 
questions. That is how he 

came to be called Questo. 

Questo will ask you a question every 
week. He will answer some of the questions 
you ask him, too. his letter in My 
Weekly Reader next week and see what 
he has to say. 

- This week, Questo has some riddles to 
ask you. Can you answer them? Write 
your answers in the blank spaces. Next 
week, Questo will tell you the right 
answers. 
1. What is it that works when it plays and plays 
whentit works? eee 
2. Why is a spider a ee letter writer? —............. 
3. Which is the smallest bridge in the world? 
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A. WORLD'S FAIR CLOSES 


{A Comprehension Test) 


Make an (X) before the right word. 


1. The World’s Fair .....brought ...... showed. 


.....closed last week. 
2. More than ......22 -34 ......50 million 
people came to the Fair in 1933. 
. The men ran the 
gines -work another summer. 
. The Fair brought ......letters .....money 
surprises to Chicago. 
. Now men are .....- taking bringing 
showing down big buildings. 
. Men are ......making ......moving 
ing automobiles, trains, and airplanes. 
People who live across the ocean put up 
countries .....- farms. 
. Our people learned about the -halls 
fairs .....people of other lands. 
. Those who went to the Fair saw -....busy 
....-new trains and automobiles. 
. Children learned how many things are 
-surprised -helped made. 
‘Perfect score is 10. My score is ..........- 
B. MAKING FRIENDS 
(Ability To Skim) 


Find and read the sentence that tells you: 
1. What happened on November 11, 1918. 
2. Why the children sent a book to China. 
3. What the puppet play was about. 
4. Why they gave the play outdoors. 
5. How children can help to stop war. 
Perfect score is 5. My score is ............ 


Week of November 5-9, 1984 
Cc. WIG WAGS 


{Ability To Follow Directions and To Select Related Ideas In a Paragraph} 
Read each paragraph and cross out the sen- 
tence that does not belong in it. 


1. Pal ran home ange came pack with his wagon 
and some paper. He put the paper around my 
black feet and put me into his wagon. At last, 
my nose was clean. 


2. Pal and his mother washed me. They used 
something out of a can. T did not like it. The 
men made a street. I heard Pal’s mother say 
that it would take off the black stuff. 


3. I rubbed my nose on Pal’s coat. T forgot to tell 
you what that black stuff was. It was tar, 
Don’t ever put your nose or feet in tar. It is no 
fun to have tar on you. 


Perfect score is 15. My score is ............ 


D. CROSSING OUT GAME 
{Abilty To Classify Words) 
Cross out the word that does not belong in each 
line, See the first line, 


1. rabbit, mitien, monkey, horse 

2. fair, men, women, children 

3. automobiles, trains, airplanes, halls 

4. China, Japan, November, Belgium 

5. feet, gate, nose, hands 

6. week, year, summer, day 
Perfect score is 5. My score is... 
Perfect total score is 35. My total score is -........ 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
Ta St mE Store ho en be 
‘Aruiletice Day, Edison School, Drumriekt, 
: World's Fa 
oe a eee 
N. Y., for thelr new list of the World Friendship Projects for 1924, 


WIN A PRIZE! 


The contest editor has a surprise for Book Week. How would you like to 
have a drawing contest? Draw a scene from a favoritan a The scene 
may be funny or exciting or just the scene you like best. Be sure the picture 
has a title. Have an exhibit to choose the best drawing. Get started 


now and watch for more directions next week. 
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Men Race Halfway Around the World 


“HE world’s greatest air race has just been 
finished. Airplanes from many countries 
raced from England to Australia. The distance 
was more than 11,000 miles in a straight line, or 
as the erow flies. That is nearly halfway around 


Se Guurtery New" York Times. 
It’s a Long, Long Air Trail from London to Melbourne 

Men have liked to run races since time began. 
They have raced on foot, in chariots, boats, auto- 
mobiles, and airplanes. But never before have 
they raced so far over seas, mountains, deserts, 
and jungles. Look at the map and you will see 
the 16 countries over which the airplanes passed. 

The pilots of the racing planes were very brave, 
‘for they were nearly always in great danger. At 
this time of year, there are heavy fogs over Eng- 
land, the English Channel, and the eountries of 
Europe. Aviators do not like to fly through fog, 
and it was the fog that they feared most during 
the first part of the race. 

Soon after the racing planes passed through the 
fog, they had to fly over snow-covered mountains: 
They flew over the high peaks of the Alps. 
Farther on, the pilots had to fly over hot deserts. 
There they had to look out for sandstorms, which 
come up very quickly. Winds lift the dry sand 
from the desert and blow it high into the air. If 
sand gets into an airplane engine, the motor 
stops. It is very hard to see or fly through a 
sandstorm, and pilots often lose their way. 

In flying over India, there was the danger of 


foreed landings in places where only wild animals 
live. The rivers and seas are filled with man- 
eating sharks and alligators. The pilots knew it 
would not be safe to land on such water. Even 


“the upper air was not really safe for the aif- 
planes, for very large birds, called kites, fly high 


in the air. Those birds have been known to wreck 


- airplanes. Most pilots know better than to try to 


duck under those birds, for kites dive down when 
they are frightened. 

The race took the aviators over jungle lands, 
also. Those lands were so hot and wet that they 
sent steam hundreds of feet into the air. Some of 
the pilots were made sick by the damp heat. Per- 
haps in no other race have flyers met more 
changes in weather or passed over so many dif- 
ferent lands. But the aviators kept on going. 

Two British flyers, ©. W. A. Scott and T. Camp- 
bell Black, won the race and were given a prize 
of fifty thousand dollars. That may sound like a 
great deal of money to you. But the winners had 
very little left after they paid their expenses, Their 
machine alone cost many thousands of dollars. 
It cost much money also to buy gasoline and oil 
for the long flight, Most pilots in the race did 
not race for the money, but they raced because 
they love to fly. They were daring men who were 
not afraid to go through the many dangers of the 
world’s longest race. 


Sra a ee 


With Their Speedy Transport 
Pangborn, American Fiers Took Third Place 


Pega en, 
a tte a p 


Roscoe Turner and Clyde 
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A FAMILY RIDE 


This picture shows Dr. Jean Piccard (center) . 


with Mrs. Piccard (right). They are ready to go up 
in their balloon. The part of the balloon whieh 
you see is called the gondola. It is shaped like a 
ball and is made ofa strong metal. The Piccards sit 
in the gondola as they ride high above the clouds. 


The gondola is air-tight. No air from the out- 
side can get into it. The air high above the clouds 
is too thin for man to breathe. He must carry 
air with him when he goes up very high. 

The part of the balloon above the gondola is 
the gas bag. The gas bag and the gondola reach 
up as high as a ten-story building. The big bag 
is filled with gas which is lighter than air. It 
lifts the gondola up and up and up. 

Not until five years ago had man been higher 
above the earth than a few miles, Airplanes were 
then used in such flights. In 1932, a man in 
Europe surprised the world by going up 10 miles. 
His name was Professor Auguste Piccard, the 
twin brother of Dr. Jean Piccard. Since 1932, 
men have been going up higher and higher into 
the air. About this time last year, two Americans 
(Commander Settle and Major Fordney) went up 
more than eleven and one-half miles. But their 
record was broken by three Russians who reached 
the height of about 11.8 miles in a balloon. 

Mrs, Piccard is the first woman to run a bal- 
loon, She piloted the balloon while her husband 
studied the upper air. Dr. Piccard wanted to find 
out more about some rays called cosmic rays. He 
also wanted to find out more about the upper 
air, which is called the stratosphere (stra’-t0- 
sfér). Dr. and Mrs. Piccard took off from Detroit, 
Michigan, and landed in a tree top near Cadiz, 
Ohio. They said that during their flight ten miles 
up they learned much about the cosmic rays. 
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GLAD TO BE BACK! 

Admiral Byrd had a fine birthday supper on 
October 25. He was 46 years old. This is the sec- 
ond birthday that Byrd has spent in the Ant- 
arctic. In 1929, he spent a birthday there. 

Admiral Byrd surely is glad to be back in 
Little America. He got back about two weeks 
before his birthday. Such a welcome as his men 
gave him! ‘Their leader had been away for nearly 
seven months. He had been alone in a little hut 
123 miles south of Little America, Byrd was not 
well there, because his stove did not work right. 
He could not get enough fresh air and yet keep 
his hut warm. That made him very weak. 

The men at Little America found out by radio 
that something was wrong with Admiral Byrd. 
Early in July, three of them set out with a snow 
tractor to reach Byrd’s lonely hut. Those brave 
men drove through snowstorms, strong winds, and 
cold which was 50 degrees below zero. They 


. drove over deep cracks in the ice and snow. Of 


course, there were no roads to follow. They drove 
through the darkness of the Antarctic night, for 
the sun had not yet come back. The men were 
forced to turn back several times, so it was nearly” 
the middle of August before they finally reached 
the little hut. When the men reached the little 
hut, they found Admiral Byrd so weak that he 
ecould-not make-the trip back to Little America. 
They had to wait until he was stronger. 

In the afternoon of October 13, an airplane 
whizzed in from the south. The men at Little 
America rushed out to find that Admiral Byrd 
was safely back. He was dressed in warm furs 
and did not look so well as when they last saw 
him. When he took off his fur cap, the men saw 
that his long hair had many streaks of gray in it. 

Admiral Byrd was glad to see his men again. 
When they asked him how he felt, he said, “T 
have gained 25 pounds since my friends came in 
the tractor to help me.” 


Your curious friend, 


Alfred Martin, 
Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
My dear Alfred, 

I am not sure that I can answer your question. Many 
think that the people of Turkestan were the first to raise 
sheep. Now here i is a question for you to answer. Where 
is Turkestan? It is said that there were tame sheep in 

| that part of the world as far back as the beginning of 
history. The sheep is one of the first animals, if not the 
very first animal, that man made tame. For hundreds 
of years, sheep have given men food and clothing. Today 
tame sheep are found in most parts of the world. 
Lots of love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 


Week of Nov. 5-9, 1934 


Dear Roys and Girls, 

I flew from Japan to China. I felt much safer 
in the air than I would have on the East China 
Sea. There are pirates on that sea, who stop boats 
and rob them. So many bands of pirates have 
been at work lately that the Government of China 
has started a drive against them. 

T landed in Shanghai, the biggest city in China. 
Before landing, the pilot circled over the crowded 
city. As we passed over one part, we could see 
hundreds of kites in the air. There were so many 
that they made a kind of paper pavement below 
us. Our pilot spoke English and told me some 
very interesting things about kiteflying in China. 
He said that grown-ups, as well as children, spend 
much of their free time flying kites. They try to 
win prizes for making their kites go very high, 
These prizes are called altitude prizes. 


When Some Japanese Came to Their Town, These Chinese 
hile sn Greeted Them With Japanese Flags 


So many kites are flown high over Shanghai 
that they are said to be a danger to airplanes, he 
city government of Shanghai made a new law 
asking the people not to fly their kites over the 
city. But it is hard to make the people obey that 
law, for kiteflying is one of their greatest sports, 
Many of the kites which I saw were yellow and 
made to look like the full moon. Painted on the 
yellow paper of the kites were rabbits and three- 
legged toads. The Chinese think that those ani- 
mals live in the moon. They fly moon kites dur- 
ing their moon festivals. The Chinese are a very 
superstitious people. They even fiy their kites 
in a special way because of their superstition. 

Since coming to China, I have seen many little 
girls wearing bright red shoes. On the tips of 
their shoes are embroidered cats’ faces, In China, 
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cats’ faces worn on shoes are said to make chil- 
dren as sure-footed as a cat. 

I think I shall have to buy some Chinese shoes 
with cats’ faces on them, for I have stumbled 
many times since I have been here in the old 


' part of Shanghai. I have fallen over all sorts of 


things, for the Chinese do not keep their streets 
clean, This morning, while crossing a street, I 
stumbled over a dead animal that had been 
thrown into the gutter. From now on, I shall 


~ watch more carefully where I step. 


Lots of love to you all, Ulach Ban 


PEACE AND NO MORE WAR 


This story has 271 words in it. You should read it in one 
and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then 


‘do Test B to find how well you understand what you read, 


Next Sunday is Armistice Day. Each year on 
November 11, we celebrate the ending of the 
World War. That was the worst war which the 
world has ever known. More nations fought in 
that war and more men were killed than in any 
other war. More than thirty-seven miilion young 
men lost their lives. Billions of dollars were spent, 
The world is still suffering from that war, 

Since the World War, much work has been 
done to teach peace. Schools, ehurches, and all 
kinds of clubs have worked hard for peace. Many 
young men have signed papers saying that they 
never wanted another war. They also said that if 
there was another war, they would not help by 
fighting and killing men of other nations. Mothers 
and fathers have worked hard for world peace, 
too. They have started at home by not giving 
their children toy guns and cannons with which 
to play. Children have also helped in the work 
for peace. They hav: learned to know more 
about children of other lands and have made 
friends of them. 

Has all this work for peace helped very much? 
Yes, it has. This was proved last month when 
little King Peter’s father was shot. Just such a 
shot started the World War 20 years ago. Many 
were afraid that the killing of King Peter’s father 
might start another war. They said that there 
was more cause for war today than there was 
20 years ago, But since 1914, the world has 
learned much about war. It has learned to try to 
keep peace and friendship among all people, no 
matter what happens. 


You may wish to write to the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children (287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.), 
asking for a copy of their World Friendship Projects for 1934. 
Look over the list with your teacher to see which projects 
your class would be most interested in, 
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A. YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension Test) 
Write ‘‘Yes’’ or “No” after the following sentences. 


1. Airplanes from many countries raced from 
England to India. ............ 

9. The distance was more than 11,000 miles in a 
straight line. ........... 

3. Men have raced on foot, in chariots, boats, 
automobiles, and airplanes. ............ 

` 4, At this time of year, there are heavy kites 
over England and countries of Europe. ........-.: 

5. The aviators flew over the Alps. ............ 

6. Over the hot deserts, the aviators had to look 
out for fog. «02.00... . 

7. In flying over India, there was the danger of 
forced landings in places where only wild ani- 
mais live. ............ 

8. Perhaps in no other race have flyers met more 
changes in weather. surer 


9, The winners were given a prize of $4,000. .......... 


10. Most pilots raced to win the prize. ............ 
Perfect score is 10, My score is ............ 
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Week of Nov. 5-9, 1934 
B. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


{A Speed and Comprehension Test) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 


1. On what date do we celebrate the ending of 
HGR WOT] GSW ana tencarseereneees 
2. What two facts tell you that the World War 
was the worst war which the world has ever 


Va BER) peer eee ee 


Pewasecessecessceseases sensnenassusrsersenteenesongnaasasoos: 


3. Name two places in which work for peace has 
been carried on. ............-...---------- ETTET 
4. Who signed papers saying they would not 
help in another war by killing men of other 
CMON) creer eer pereepemererrer eA 


§. How have mothers and fathers worked for 


JOEY eee teereprrere tere ere one ec OED 


6. How have children helped in the work for 


ence? ees po ee ee ee rae 


T. What were many people afraid of when King 
Peter's father was killed? .......c:.scsccc-ssssseesecoseeoees 
8. What has the world learned to try to do sinee 


ED) eer rere E rere rch 


Perfect score is 10. My score is............ 
Perfect tvtal score is-20, My total score is ______. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Use part of the bulletin board space for aviation news. 
Find pictures and short clippings about the air race from 
England to Australia and Dr. and Mra. Piccard’s balloon 
flight into the upper air. 

2,.The maps in geography textbooks tell much about the 
route the aviators followed in the race from England to 
Australia. Do these things: (a) Use a map to find the 
names of the countries over which they flew. -Past the 
list on the bulletin board. (b) Find a wind map of the 
world. Ask your teacher to help you find the different 
wind belts through which the aviators flew. (c) Would 
you like to make a long colored border showing the air 
race? Three or four committees may work on the draw- 
ings. Use the list of countries to help you divide the 
route among the committees. Firat reread the story. 
Then use maps, pictures, and geography stories to heip 
you plan what to put into the drawings. 
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THE JUNIOR NEWSPAPER, 


WEEK OF NOVEMBER 12-16, 1984 


Many People Will Have New Houses 


OT many new houses have been built in our 
country in the last five years. During the 
hard times, most people have not had. enough 
money to build. Those who had money were 
afraid to build. They were afraid that they could 
_ not rent the new houses. So today many people 
are living in very old houses. President Roose- 
velt will ask those who make our laws to De 
these people get new houses. 

The President says that while many need new 
houses, hundreds of men need work. He thinks 
that by helping people get new houses, our coun- 
try will also help many men find work. Men will 
be needed to buy land for the new houses, to draw 
plans for them, and to build them. Others will 
be put to work making all the things needed for 
building new houses. That will give work to men 
in steel and lumber mills. It will give work to 
men in cement and glass factories. Men in many 
other kinds of mills and factories will be put to 
work, too. 


Uncle Sam Helps 


The President wants our Government to lend 
money to those who need it to build new houses. 
He thinks that many millions of dollars should 
be used for this. He says that many of the new 
houses could be built upon cheap land far from 
big towns. Our Government has already bought 
many acres of such land. In West Virginia, it 
has bought land for $29 an acre. That land will 
be divided into pieces of about 10 acres each. A 
„house will be built upon each piece of land. Those 
homes, or small farms, will cost about $1,600. 
Many men who are out of work will move into 
those homes. 

Those men will raise on the land things to eat 
and sell. Some will work in factories which will 
be built near the new homes. After a few years, 
some of the men will be able to pay the Govern- 
ment for their homes. Others will pay rent for 
them, In either case, our Government will get 
back the money which it spent building the new 
houses. 


New houses will be built in big cities, too. The 


houses will be big apartments in which several 
hundred families can live. They will take the 
place of old, dirty, worn-out houses. The worst 
parts of big cities will be cleaned up and old 
buildings torn down. The streets will be made 
wider, and the people will have more air and 
light in their new homes. Children will have 


Many Boys and Girls Have To Live in Old Buildings 
and Play in Crowded? Streets 


playgrounds in which to play safely. That will 


_ make them happier and give them better health. 


Mothers will not have to. work so hard keeping 
the new apartments clean, Fathers will not have 
to pay so much rent as they did for the old houses. 
The new homes will rent for about $8 a month for 
each room. 

Oma o o a ia 
ple build new houses. Many other governments 
have done that. England, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Germany, Russia, and the Netherlands have all 
helped their people build fine new houses. Build- 
ing homes for thousands of people has helped 
those countries very much. Do you think build- 
ing homes for thousands of people would help our 
country? If you were a lawmaker in Washing- 
ton, D. ©., would you vote to spend money to 
build new houses? Why? 
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A RED CROSS MEETING IN JAPAN 

Last month, there was a big Red Cross meet- 
ing in Tokyo, Japan. People came from all over 
the world to attend the meeting. They came from 
57 nations. There is a Red Cross society in nearly 
every civilized country in the world. 

The meeting in Tokyo was one of the biggest 
Red Cross meetings ever held. Many languages 
were spoken at the Tokyo meeting. Plans were 
made to help those who need help this winter. 
Plans were made to make nations more friendly 
and to help them work together for peace. Many 
talks were given about ways to stop wars. 

The Red Cross was first started to help the 
sick and wounded in time of war. Perhaps no 
other society knows better the great suffering 
that war brings to all people. For that reason, 
the Red Cross works hard to stop war. It works 
hard to help all people who are in trouble. In 
time of bad floods, earthquakes, or windstorms, 
the Red Gross is the first to help the people. Tt 
is now helping the many people of Japan who 
lost their homes at the time of the typhoon. 

Girls and boys in nearly all countries do Red 
Cross work, too, They belong to the Junior Red 
Cross. About seven million children in our coun- 
try belong to the American Junior Red Cross. 
They do many things to help others. They sew 
and make clothes for children who need them. 


They make bandages and collect food and cloth- 
ing for the needy. They collect books and toys 
for sick children who are in hospitals. They go 
to the hospitals and read and give plays for 
children who are getting well. They serve hot 
lunches at school and give them to children who 
need food. They give plays at school to make 
money to buy food for poor families. 


Week of November 12-16, 1934 


Children who belong to the American Red 
Cross are friendly to children who belong to the 
Red Cross of other lands. They write friendly 
letters and exchange stamps, pictures, and scrap- 
books. They make many friends in far-away 
lands. When those children grow up, they will 
not want to fight their friends in other lands. 

Do you belong to the Junior Red Cross? Now 
is the time to join. Do you have Junior Red 
Cross meetings at your school? What is your 
school planning to do this winter to help others? 
President Roosevelt has asked us all to think of 
those who need help this winter. Many fathers 
are out of work and cannot buy food for their 
families. It will not be a hard winter if we all 
share what we have with others. 


A iinan FROM SOME OF OUR READERS 


In our social studies, we have been. learning 
about the different materials used in making 
clothing. We brought clothing of all kinds to 
school. We covered large boxes with colored 
paper. We put the name of a material on each 
box. We put pictures on the front of our boxes. 

We put the clothing which we brought to 
school into the right boxes. We put warm 
coats and sweaters into the box marked WOOL. 
We put underwear into the one marked COTTON. 
We put shoes into the one marked LEATHER. — 
‘We put rubbers and golashes into the one 
marked RUBBER. 

Now we have decided to give this clothing to 
the needy people of our city. We are going to 
give the clothing through the Junior Red Cross. 
Do you see our Junior Red Cross banner on our 


blackboard? The Third Grade, Sigsbee School, 
Rams Rapids, Michigan. 


PRIZE! 
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Thad a very good time at my Chinese friend’s 
home. We had a dinner of 24 courses, which the 
Chinese call “pien fang”, meaning a small dinner 
for a few friends. At one of their “big” dinners, 
the Chinese have 48, and sometimes 96, courses. 


Our “small” dinner was divided into three 
parts. The first part was made up of cold dishes. 
We had duck eggs, smoked fish, fried walnuts, 
peaches with rose petals, and candied lotus seeds. 

For the second part, called Big Dishes, we had 
all kinds of rich meat courses. For the third part, 
called Small Dishes, we had many vegetables and 
light food. We had bean sprouts, pigeon eggs, 
salted fish, oysters, shrimps, and chestnuts. I was 
urged to eat until I could hardly get up from the 
table. I thought, “Tf this is a small Chinese dinner, 
I surely would hate to eat a big one.” 

After dinner, we had a good time talking. A 
man was there who teaches at a big Chinese 
school. His name was Professor Chen, I told him 
that I was surprised to see so many paper win- 
dows still in use in China. He smiled and said, 
“You may soon be using paper windows in your 
western world, I have been making a study of 
window material. I find that paper windows are 
better than glass windows for one’s health.” 

After asking Professor Chen more questions, I 
found out that paper windows let in more sun- 
shine, They let in certain rays from the sun, 
called ultra-violet rays. Those rays are very im- 
portant in giving us health and making things 
grow. None of those rays can pass through glass. 
Clear paper windows also let in more heat rays 
and scatter sun rays to all parts of a room. I was 


very glad to learn this, for I know that both 
Europe and America are spending thousands of 
dollars to find a better material than glass for 
windows. They want more sunlight in their 
schools, offices, factories, and homes, Then the 
people will have better health. 

After talking to Professor Chen, I thought bet- 
ter of China’s paper windows. One who travels 
in other lands has much to learn. I often meet 
other travelers who think that nothing is done 
right except in their own country. I feel sorry 
for them and think, ‘‘How much you miss and 
how much you have to learn!” 

Tomorrow a friend is taking me to visit some 
Chinese farms. In my next letter, I shall tell you 
about my trip to the country. 


Much love to all my friends, Uach Bam 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
a os This is the Book 
Week Poster. Tt tells 
children that books 
make a good hobby. 
Book Week comes 
this week. What is 
your school planning 
to do for Book Week? 
Some schools visit 
libraries and learn 
how they are run. 
The children look at 
new books and take 
home good books to 
read, 


When you go to the library, ask the librarian to help you 
to find these a 


“Five of Us—and Madeline’’, by B. Nesbit Bland (Green- 
Publisher, Hg He ) 


Í na’s Ho 
Co. N. Y. $2). . 

‘‘Anne’s Terrible Good Na’ and Other Stories for 
eatin ’, by Edward V. Lucas (The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 


“Dic mps and Tot; or, Plantation Child Life”, by 
Le (Harper & Brothers, N. Y., $2.50), 


if spend th money elter? l 
- mothe Third Grade, | 
nise Horace Mann School, New York. 
i I Owl Dear Third-Grade Children, 
‘a The people of the United States have to | 
spend more for their houses than any other people. 
| Chinese workers are said to spend more for their food 
than any other people. The Japanese are said to spend 
the least amount for food. For clothing, late records 
show that the people of Russia have to spend the great- 
est amount of money. 
Lots of love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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A. CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


{A Comprehension and Retention Test) 

In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 

of words given below. 

1. Not many new ..0.0... cece eee HAVE been 
built in our country in the last five years. 

2. President Roosevelt thinks that by helping 
people get new houses, our country will also 
help many people find -.... 2... cesses eeeeee 

. The Président wants our 0.2 .s.eeeee ec e eens 
to lend money to those who want it to build 
new houses, 

Our Government has already ...............c-+ereceees 
many acres of land in West Virginia. 

That land will be divided into 

farms. 

Each small farm with a house on it will cost 


After a few years, some of the men will be 
able to .......................-....... the Government for 
their homes. 
. Big apartment houses will be built to take 
they plaGe) Of eceran sssseesencossve-e HOUSES. 
OS Thelne Worcester ern nee AWilljrent 
for about $8 a month for each room. 
10. Many other governments have ..................s0s0s 
their people build new houses. 


bought, pay, apartments, work, helped, 10-acre, 
houses, worn-out, Government, $1,600 


Perfect score is 10. My sooro is e... 


What Do You Want for Christmas? 


Christmas coming soon, it is time now to think about th!s important 
question. M: 
word slong to “Santa”. 
to send illus: 
Just check the gi 
advertisement with your name and 


=< (Mark cross against booklets wanted) 


© Cameras O Erector Construction Sets 
O Flexib'e Flyer Sleds 
O Roller Skates 

Games 

Ice Skates O Drawing Sets 
© Flashlights E Crayons O Water Colors 
d © “The Corner Grocer” Play Store 
O Bicycles O Lincoln Log Building Sets 
C Stamps and Albums O Chemical Experiment Seta 

(Clip this liat and mail with your address and a 3c stamp to) 
Gret DEPARTMENT 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE COLUMBUS; OHIO 


Reaver, Eston No. Fora, issued pean during the school year, except Thenksgiv! 
=i 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio, and 


ng and Christmas we 


weeks, b: 
. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, O., Sept. 25, 1928. Single aubscr-ption, 75c year, Special rates for seh 
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B. FILLING IN AN OUTLINE 


{Ability To Organize ood To Reproduce) 

The story about the Red Cross may be divided into four 
parts as shown in the outline, Reread the story carefully. 
Then see how well you can fill in each part of the outline. 
When the outline is checked in class; notice these two 
things. Did you get the points under each heading right? 
ce Were the points you listed well-worded ?.............. 
Then compare this outline with the one you filled in for 
Oct. 8-12, Have you made some improvement? .............. 

Use your corrected outline to help you tell the story. 
Be ready to tell any part of the story. The other children 
will listen to see if you keep to your topic. Watch out for 
bad habits, such as using too many and’s. Perhaps the two 
who tell the story best may tell it to another grade, 


L The Red Cross meeting in Tokyo, Japan 


A. (No. of nations) er = 
Bie (Plangy made) meses steerer 


IL What the Red Cross does == 
Eb ce aa Senta ae COTE 
B 


I, What the Junior Red Cross members do 


amaayaanarannccnsgeerscnresansnasenag 


IV. Two 
B See Pee ee 


Porfect score is 12. 
C. A SKIMMING GAME 


{Ability To Skim) 
Skim through the fifth paragraph of Uncle Ben’s letter 
to find three important things that Uncle Ben learned about 
paper windows. 


Perfect total score is 25. 


1. Visit a lumberyard to learn about the materials used im 
buildings. Make a list of these materials, Find out where 
these materials come from and how they are made. 

2, Make a list of the different workmen who help to make 
paddies: Can you plan a trip to see some of these men 
at wo: 
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adrenn par 


Some children live far from any towns. 
They live far away in the country. They. 
live far away in the mountains. Many of 

them have nò`books to read. Some of them 
ui e no way to, dearn to read and write. 
sth k what fun they misst- pa 

Th donkey in the picture has two big 

kes of book AGATE He‘and the boy 
live across the ocean. They take books to 
_ children and grown-ups who live far from 
any towns Phe donkes walks ‘ap little 


© roads that Bo over ý 6untains. He goes to 


farms far away. How glad the children A re 
to see the LOnKEY coming! They—run_ to 
meet him asAast t as-they can. They call to 
their mothers and fathers, “Here come the 
book-boy and his donkey. Now we can have 
new Hooks to read.” 

The boy lets the people have new books 
to read. They take good care of the books. 
/ When the boy comes back for his books, he 
finds them as clean as when he left them. 


SEY) Places Get Books 


PART OHRALION 


LITERATURE 
MUSIC 
SCIENCE 
HISTORY 

BI SENN 


“Ai 


aD 


Many children in our country live in far- 
places, too. They live in the mof- 
tafs far from any towns. They live ox 
farms far from libraries. Some of thy 
have no books. Some who live far, far RA 
have no way tod Roa ek 
je 


ý a big libraries now send books in 
trucks to people who live far away. Each 
Kear, more sey learn to read and write. 


an . i onely with- 
out bosk With books, they cannot be 
lonely. Books might be said to be our best 
friends, l 
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Dear Para as Girls, 

In my last letter, I told you all about 
Pal’s new bookshelf. I told you about his 
books. I told you, too, that I saw no books 
about dogs on his bookshelf. 

Well, the next day, the girl who lives 
next door came over to see us. She had two 
new books. Her father gave them to her for 
Book Week. She wanted Pal to read them. 

One book was called “Charlie and His 
Pyfppy Bingo”. Pal liked that book. Have 
‘you read it? The other one was called 
“Michael Who Missed His Train”. T think 
that Pal liked this one better. It is all about 
a dog named Michael. Michael came to the 
home of a boy and girl. He came on the 
tram. But the boy and girl had one dog. 
Their mother thought they should not have 
two dogs. What was poor Michael to do? 


Well, Pal read and read. At the end of 
the book, he laughed and laughed. I was 
glad because then I knew that Michael was 
all right. I knew he had a good home. 

Have you read “Michael Who Missed His 
Train”? Do you know any other good books 
about dogs? 


Your little friend, Wig vs / 


These boys live in New York City. They 
live in a block in which 2,700 people live. 
More people live in that block than in any 
other block. Boys and girls play in the 
streets. There is much noise in the streets 
both day and night. 

An old man comes down the street. He ` 
has a cart. He calls out, “Hot sweet pota- 
toes! Hot sweet potatoes!” The children 
come running. They bring their pennies. 
They buy hot sweet potatoes. Hot sweet 
potatoes are good to eat on a cold day.. 


HAPPY THA 
The Editor of My Weel Reader wishes you a pleasant 
Thanksgiving holiday with roast thas nee eranberry sauce, 
pumpkin pie, and eve 
There will be no issue of 


fy Weebly Reader next week. 
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(A Comprebension Test) 


There is one word in each sentence which doos 5. Where is the big duck farm? ~ = 
not belong there, Can you find it and cross it o 6. Where is the farmer’s duck house AF 


1. Many children who live far away in the Perfect score is 6. Ñ 
mountains have #0 TAL books to asad ) 
. Some of those children have no fn way 


to learn to read and write. 
The boy and his donkey take NG to 


people who live far from any mouritains -Kert xA “A _ 6. biggest: AYVAZ meg 


~~ My score is KE 


towns. hinad 2A.: 7. many.4#4Al 
. The people take care of the boy books. l ENER amma ae 


. Many children in our country live far O se ee. 
from any libraries roads. . West L) ‘10. di wee 
A truck béy takes books to people in 
our country who live far from libraries. 

. The book truck is a small travoting 


grown-up library. ‘HIN 
. Many big libraries towhs send books in 1, What can you fipd out about t Keysiand ae 


: at Thanksgiving time (weigh price, kir 
trucks to people who live far away. ducks and 
tings used, for food. Pu yor A 
. Each year, more people bogs learn to eekly Reader|notebook,/ Write two orth 
read and write. ood pete eie for each picture. 
7 agi $6 plant tulip or hyacinth 
. Most people’would be glad | lopély with- $ i These directions may help you. 
wage andtea, tat Pieces of dish over the hole in ths 
| tones if yoy have them, ‘Fill the pot a little 
Perfect score is 10, Ay score i. stones 1t yoy have them. © pot a e 
ghe-half full of soil. Put the bulb in, 
wnwa t with soil to within 
h 6E top. Pack soil well. Fill the inch at 
a oo N top with water and put the 1 a 6 ae 
(A ec and Retention Test) ‘Tr paseen Aia Er onee] each] week patter 
Read each on to yourself. Then give G a R ring the pot up in e 
2 er erally 7 oe sunshine. Some of you may wish to ask a man 


. Where do these 3,000 turkeys live? Spt at the greenhouse iow to plant bulbs outdoors. 
', How do the people drive the turkeys? -a2 Px NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
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3. Where does the farmer keep the little ty vocabulary Tints, Thene worda “ares Growa-upe, traveling, 
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The following proper names appear in this issue: Thanksziving—Charlle, Bingo, 


The following review} words b AETA euin eaa o 
truck, shelves, lachen West, Eart Re York Cli. H 
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The Wild Animal 
Was Only a Goat 
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Mickey Mouse Has Friends in Many Lands 


This picture shows Mickey Mouse on his 
back. He is made of rubber. Men who 
make automobile tires made this big 
Mickey Mouse. They made him to walk in 
a big parade for children in New York City. 

This is the biggest Mickey Mouse ever 
made. When he stands up, he is 40 feet 
high. Ts that as high as your schoolhouse? 

The men put a very light kind of gas in- 
side Mickey Mouse. The gas makes him 
rise in the air like a balloon. It takes 20 
men to hold Mickey down to the ground. 

Each year on Thanksgiving Day, a big 
store in New York gives a parade of funny 
toys and animals. This year, Mickey Mouse 
led the parade. Girls and boys came from 
far and near to see the funny parade. 

The children laughed and laughed at 
Mickey Mouse. Then they saw someone 
else that they knew. They saw one of the 
three little pigs. He was very big, too. 

Mickey Mouse had a birthday on the 


first of October. He was six years old. The 
first Mickey Mouse was made by Walt Dis- 
ney. You can see Mr. Disney in the pic- 
ture. He is standing near Mickey’s feet. 

This funny mouse has made friends all 
over the world. Even the League of Nations 
has talked about Mickey Mouse at its meet- 
ings. The League of Nations works hard to — 
keep peace in the world. The League says 
that Mickey Mouse helps with this work. 

Children in many lands know Mickey 
Mouse. He is their good friend. They laugh 
and laugh at all the funny things he does. 
Grown-ups laugh, too. They laugh at the 
mouse’s big feet and hands. They laugh 
at his funny nose and big ears. His ears 
are almost on top of his head. His mouth 
is very big. 

Mickey Mouse’s picture has been put up 
in a big art museum. Many gold medals 
have been given to him and Mr. Disney. 


‘Week of December 3-7, 1934 


| [| LETTER. ee: 
| Awit WATSKI] 
Dear Girls and Boys, 

Pal and his friends have a club. They 
do many nice things. They like to work. 
They like to help others. Every day after 
school, they clean people’s yards. They 
clean automobiles. They put wood in the 
wood boxes. They do whatever they ean. 
I help, too. 

Sometimes the people give the boys 
money. The boys put it into their money 
box. Do you know what they do with this 
money? There is a poor family near us. 
There are many little children in the fam- 
ily. The father has no work. Pal and his 
friends help them all they can. 

Last week, the boys took the money 
from their box and went to a store. They 


bought many good things to eat. I went - 


with them. They bought bread and butter. 
They bought apples and milk. They bought 
a big chicken. On Thanksgiving morning, 
the boys put this food into a little wagon. 
T helped pull it to the poor family’s home. 

The mother and father were very happy. 
The children were happy. Pal and the boys 
were happy, too. I was so happy that I 
-wagged and wagged my tail. It was the 
best Thanksgiving we ever had. 

The boys are still hard at work. Today 
I saw them put more money into their box. 
What do you think they will do with it? 


Your little friend, Wig eas 


‘Teddy Horse; the Story of a Runaway Pony”, 
by Mrs. Eleanor Youmans (Bobbs-Merrill Co. t 
N Y., $1.50). The pony ran away from a show. 

erhaps he was tired of prancing in a ring with 
a monkey on his back 
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a LOOKING fst SHEETS ONS TOYS 


This picture was taken in a big town. It 
was taken from the inside of a store win- 
dow. There are many new toys in the store 
window. There are dolls, toy cats and dogs, 
and toy automobiles. There is everything 
that boys and girls want for Christmas. 

Boys and girls are on the street looking 
in the window. Each one is looking at the 
toy which he wants for Christmas. What 
do you want for Christmas? 
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A. MICKEY MOUSE HAS FRIENDS 


(A Comprehension Test) 


Draw a ring around the right answer. 

1. Of what was the Mickey Mouse made? 
rise (rubber) tires 

2. Who led the parade in New York City? 
Walt ine League (Mickey Mouse) 

3. What was put inside Mickey Mouse? 
art (ga pigs 

4, Who held Mickey Mouse down to the 
ground? (20 men) children medals 


5. How old was Mickey Mouse on the first 
of October? 


two years (six years > ten years 
6. Who made the first Mickey Mouse? 
New York mypseum ( 
7. What does the League work 
peace meetings 
8. Does Mickey Mouse help the Lea 
(yes no didn’t say 
9. Where does Mickey Mouse have friends? 
ground museum many lands) 
10. What have been given to Mr. Disney? 
 Cmedals picture art 
Perfect score is 10. 


B. NEWS OF OTHER CHILDREN 


(A Retention and Organization Test) 


Make an X before the things which these chil- 
dren do at school. 


4....talk about the Christmas story 
give the monkey pennies 
make the story into a play 
-- give wii playji: in their SdanreeTa 


Oh, mercy / Uncle Fanny! | 
| Ran fast’ Hes coming! 
Run for dear life! He 
is a fierce goat! 


UNCLE FUNNY 
BUNNY AND 
CHUMPY 


They Make Friends 
With Mr. Billy Goat 


ae My Werer Renea, 


Eorrton No. T 
Columbus, O., HHE S80 Fifth Avenue, er New York, N, Y. 


nare, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiri 
e Entered as 


...... live in Washington, D. C. 
...... have a big clubhouse 
write on typewriters 
Perfect score is 4,- My gcof 


C. WIG WAGS 
(A Retention Test) 
Can you write the names of the five kinds of 
food the boys bought at the/store? Do not look 
back at the letter. 


B İB oo... 


ewes poooceee eee Serre Serer eee eee treed 


Perfect ORS. My score is. aE, 
Perfect total score is 19/ My total score is ........... 


PLANS FOR A/ CHRISTMAS CLUB 
Would your class Mke to have a Christmas elub? 
Your club may wigh.to do some of these things. 


stp. Hind out where Christmas 
nadg@ Make drawings of the tgys for 
the bulldtinfoard. Write a sentence ffr each 
drawing tolling where the toy was ade: 
ty shop at school, Bring oldAoys to be 
mendeg nd painted. Find picturey’of wooden 
toysavhieh you can make. 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 

There are only 17 words in this issue which are not gommon to four basic vocabu- 
Inry lists. These words sre fires, parade, inside, rif, balloon, led, else, art museum 
—news, , age, typew ell, doin, orgap bought, butter, 

The following proper nemes a) Seve: Mickey Mouse, Walt Disney, 
League of Nations 

The miler arte words appear in this issua: rubber, New York, stands, 

tober, world, peace, grown-ups, head, medals—teacher, Wash- 

ington, D. G, ' cub—family, wagged. 
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T Here, Bily nice 
ly! Here's a 


| Wait, Chumpy: | 
Maybe the Billy 
Goat is hungry! 
Here is a carrot- 
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Big Reindeer Herd Will Soon Cross Frozen River 


ANY rivers of the North are now frozen 

AVI over. This news is more important than 

you may think, It is good news for some of the 
people in the North. 

Five years ago this fall, 12 Eskimos and Lapps 

started to drive some reindeer to Canada. They 

left the northwestern shore of Alaska in the fall 


athe eS 
Stopping for Water Along 


of 1929. They hoped to reach a place in north- 
western Canada in two years. They are still on 
their way. They have walked more than two 
thousand miles across the Far North. They have 
been waiting all summer for the ice and snow. 
They still have about 150 miles to go, and they 
are almost ready to start. Before the men and 
reindeer can finish their long trip, they must wait 
for a river to freeze, But reindeer cannot walk 
on slippery ice, so they must also wait until snow 
covers the ice on the frozen river. That is why 
the people in northwestern Canada are glad that 
the ice and snow have come. 

When the Eskimos and Lapps started from 
Alaska near Kotzebue Sound (kot’-se-boo), they 
had a herd of three thousand reindeer. Now only 
about two thousand reindeer are left. Many of 
the animals were lost because of the hard winters 
which they spent on the way. Hungry wolves 
killed and ate many of the reindeer. Others 
turned and went back to their home in Alaska. 
They went back during heavy snowstorms, when 
the drivers could not watch them. A reindeer is 
an animal that does not like to be taken from 


its home. When it is taken away from home, it 
will go back home if it finds a chanee. 

Many of the mother reindeer had baby reindeer 
along the way. At the end of the first spring, over 
two thousand baby reindeer were born. Baby 
reindeer are called fawns. With those new fawns, 
the herd had grown to more than five thousand. 
Canada had not sent for so many reindeer, so 
more. than one thousand were driven back to 
Alaska. A few of the Eskimo drivers were very 
homesick. They were glad to drive some of the 
reindeer back home. 


No reindeer live in northern Canada. The 
Eskimos and Indians of that land are very poor. 
They spend their time hunting and fishing. But 
each year, there are fewer wild animals and fish 
for them to catch. The Government of Canada 
wants to help those poor people of the Far North. 


‘So it sent to Alaska for three thousand reindeer. 


The large herd will be kept in the North and will 
grow bigger each year. The reindeer will fur- 
nish food and clothing for the people, as they 
have done in northern Alaska. The reindeer will 
also be used to pull sleds. 

Today many reindeer live in Alaska. The peo- 
ple of northern Alaska would have a hard time 
living without reindeer. They use them in place 
of horses. They kill some of the male reindeer, or 
bucks as they are called. They use the meat for 
food, the skin for clothing, and sell the horns, or 
antlers. The antlers are used to make knife- 
handles, buttons, and many other things. 

Long ago, there were no reindeer in Alaska. 
The people were very poor. A man who wanted 
to help them sent away for some reindeer. He 
brought them to Alaska on a boat from a northern 
land across the sea. Those first reindeer were 
well cared for until the herd grew larger. Now 
the people of Alaska have plenty of reindeer. 
They are glad to sell some to their neighbor, Can- 
ada. They hope that the reindeer will help the 
people of Canada as much as they have helped 
those who live in Alaska. 
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A, HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


{A Comprehension Test) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. When was the reindeer drive started? 


3. What two things did the men have to wait for 
before they could finish their long trip? 
4. How large was the herd when it started from 
How large is it now? 
5. In what three ways were many reindeer lost? 


6. When had the herd grown to more than five 
thousand? 
7. Why were more than one thousand reindeer 
driven back to Alaska? 2.0.0.0... cecscecsecensceceene 
8. How do.the Indians and Eskimos of northern 
Canada spend their time? 
9. What two things will the reindeer furnish the 
people of northern Canada? .........-12112-1+1+110--12411- 
10. What did a man do to help the people of 
northern Alaska? _.........cccceecccceesessteseeeseceseeeseneee 
Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


B. A READING GAME 


(Ability To Organize) 


Put one X before the sentences which tell about the work 
of the trappers before airplanes were used. Put two XX’s 
before the sentences whieh tell about the trappers’ work 
since 1928, 


Trappers have more time for their work. 
They had to go hundreds of miles by dog team. 
They had to leave while rivers were frozen. 
Trappers can reach the fur-trading posts in a 
short time. 

...... They had to sell their furs for what the fur 
traders were willing to 


DANNY DOO 
AND 
UNCLE BEN 
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Gives Them a Surprise f 
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Tf a trapper doesn’t think the price is high 
enough, he keeps his furs. 


Perfect score is 6. My score is ............ 


C. FINDING WORD PICTURES 


(Ability To Visualize) 


Reread Uncle Ben’s letter to find the paragraph which 
you think has the most interesting word picture. Make a 
list of the word pictures in the paragraph, Use the list to 
help you make a drawing for the paragraph. In elass, it 
will be fun to show your drawing and have your classmates 
guess which paragraph you chose. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


D. NEW WORDS FOR OLD 


(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the word 
or phrase in List 2 which means the same. 


List 1 List 2 

furnish ...... 1. to give one thing for another 
2. to separate and go in different 
wander... directions 
exchange ..... 3.the letters used in writing 
discovered ...... £. not governed by another 
independent ...... 5. to roam 
total ...... 6. found 
alphabet ...... 7. to give 
remain ...... 8. to stay the same 
scatter ...... 9. a male reindeer 
2 10. all, the whole 

Porfect score is 10. My score is... 
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A NEW HOME FOR GYPSIES 
Did you ever see Gypsy families camping along 
the roadside? Did you wonder where they came 
from or where they were going? No one really 
knows, for Gypsies are a very strange tribe of 
people: Men who study the people of the earth 
say that Gypsies have always been a puzzle to 


=n Ea 


; ia: 


Another Gypsy Chief Brings His Tribe Into Our Country 


them. No one really knows where they came - 


from. Gypsies live in all parts of the world. 
Many live today across the sea in Poland. A 
short time ago, they chose a king to be head of 
all their tribes. They chose King Michael Kwiek. 
He has been their king for the past five years. 
He will be king of fhe Gypsy tribes of Poland 
again for the next five years. 

King Michael is a good king. He now has a new 
plan to help all his people. He plans to build a 
“homeland” for them in the East Indies. He 
thinks that Gypsies should have a country of 
their own, just as other people have. He thinks 
that they should live together and form a Gypsy 
nation. But would Gypsies be happy to stay in 
one place even if a Gypsy nation were made for 
them? They do not seem happy unless they 
wander from place to place. They often stay in 
big cities during the winter, but as soon as spring 
comes, off they go in their Gypsy wagons or cars. 

Gypsies are found in Spain, the Netheriands, 
France, and in almost every other country of 
Europe, and in the countries of Asia. No matter 
where Gypsies live, they never mix with other 
people. Gypsy boys marry Gypsy girls, and their 
children are real Gypsies. Gypsy children do not 
know what it is to have a home. The Gypsy 
wagon is their home from the time they are born. 

Gypsies speak a strange language called Rom- 
any (rém’-a-ni). They have no alphabet nor any 
literature. Men who study languages cannot find 


Week of Dec. 3-7, 1934 


out where the Gypsy language came from. They 
think that the people came long ago from north- 
western India. They know that Gypsies date back 
at least one thousand years. Old Gypsy songs and 
folk tales have been written down. Those will be 
kept in libraries, and some day, men hope to find 
out more about them. 

Something strange seems to hold Gypsy tribes 
together, They wander from place to place, yet 
they remain the same people. All Gypsies wear 
bright colors and much jewelry. They wear rings 
in their ears and sometimes on their toes. The 
women tell fortunes, and the men are horse trad- 
ers and workers in metal. All Gypsies love music 
and like to dance and sing. They are a happy, 
care-free race of people. They always seem to 
be abie to get along in the world no matter how 


- hard the times may be. 


FURS FLY THROUGH THE AIR 

The season for trapping fur-bearing animais 
has begun in the North. Soon airplanes will bring 
big bales of furs from there. Furs were first; car- 
ried by airplane in 1928. Now most of our big fur 
companies use airplanes to carry furs from the ' 
trappers in the North to the large cities. 

Sending furs by airplane helps the Indian 
trappers of the North a great deal. It gives them 
more time for their trapping. They do not have 
to spend time taking their furs to the trading 
posts. They now have to give more time fo trap- 
ping, because fur-bearing animals are not so 
plentiful as they used to be. Trappers often work 
hundreds of miles from a railroad line. After long 
months of winter work, they used to take their 
furs to trading posts, often many miles away. 
There they sold their furs. Sometimes they had 
to go hundreds of miles by dog team over the ice 
and snow to sell their furs. They had to leave 
while the rivers were frozen, and this cut their 
trapping season short. They had to sell their 
furs for what the fur traders were willing to pay. 

Now many fur traders go to the Far North by 
airplane. They set up fur-trading posts which 
trappers can reach in a short time. In exchange 
for their furs, many trappers take food, clothing, 
and other things which the airplanes bring to the 
North. The fur traders are more honest than they 
used to be. They pay the Indian trappers better 
prices for their furs. If a trapper does not think 
the price is high enough, he keeps his furs. He 
knows that airplanes will bring other traders to 
the North. Perhaps they will pay him more 
money for his furs. 
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Week of Dee. 3-7, 1984 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

I had to leave China sooner than I wanted to, 
and here I am in the Philippine Islands. I wonder 
what many of you would say if I should ask you 
this question, “How many islands make up the 
Philippines??? Most of you would say, ‘‘More 
than one, because there is an ‘s’ on the end of 
Philippines.” When I tell you that there are 
more than seven thousand islands in this group, 
many of you will be surprised. Most of these 
islands are so small that only sea gulls live upon 
them. Only 466 have more than one square mile 
of land. 

Yesterday I flew over most of the islands. They 
were a wonderful sight from the air. They looked 
as if they were made by a giant throwing hand- 
fuls of soil and rock into the sea. Some stuck to- 
gether and formed the largest islands. The rest 


scattered off and formed the tiny islands. I 


wonder what Magellan thought when he dis- 
covered all these islands in 1521. I wonder how 
many of them he visited! 

The water around these islands is full of 
fish. It has many oysters, crabs, shrimps, and 
lobsters. The people live upon fresh fish, rice, 
and plenty of fresh fruit. No wonder they have 
such good health! 


Pearl Divers at Work 


Today I bought a beautiful pearl for a friend 
of mine. I went out in a boat and watched the 
pearl divers work. They were young men with 
big broad chests. They were dark-skinned and 
had beautiful strong bodies. They dove far down 
into the clear water and brought up many shell- 
fish. Some wore diving helmets, but others did 
not. I wondered how they could hold their breath 
so long. Diving for pearls is very hard work, and 
the men are not paid much. They may dive a hun- 


dred times before they bring up a shellfish in 
which there is a pearl. 

As most of you know, the Philippine Islands 
have belonged to the United States for many 
years. But the people of the Philippines are soon 
to have their freedom. In ten years, they will be 
free and independent of the United States. 

Much love to you all, 


A TURKEY FOR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Last week, President Roosevelt ate his Thanks- 
giving dinner in Warm Springs, Georgia. He had 
a fine big turkey for dinner. Mrs. Roosevelt 
wanted to be sure that the turkey would be a 
good one, so she picked it out from among many 
other turkeys. She lifted it and made sure that 
her choice was a good fat turkey. The President 
said that it was the best turkey he had ever 


j Dear Wise Owl, | 
1 AE Our olass wishes to know whether New 
“YA York City is the largest city in the world or 
Sa the largest city in the United States. | 
Very truly yours, 
Helen Davis, Age 10, 
South Westerlo, New York, 


Dear Telem | 
New York City is the largest city in the United States. | 
| London is the largest city in the world. Some new land 
| has just been added to London. That addition added į 
| more than 2,600,000 to London’s population. London’s 
total population is now about 10,800,000. The total popu- 
| lation of New York City is about 7,350,000. To be as 
| large as London either in size or population, New York | 
City would have to take in many near-by cities and parts | 
| of Connecticut and New Jersey. 
| Greater London covers more than twice as much land 
as New York City. London is shaped somewhat like a | 
į circle, which is about 40 miles across. New York City is | 
| shaped more like a shoe. It is about 30 miles from the | 


| higher than the buildings in London. 
Lots of love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. | 
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The girl in white gave President Roose- 
velt a Christmas seal. The President is 
looking at the picture on the Christmas 
seal. The picture is that of a small red 
house. The house is like the little one you 
see on the table. That house was the first 
ae Soe com Toateameeple\ who have 


The P in white and many others are 
trying to stamp out tuberculosis. To do 
that, they must have money for hospitals. 
They get some of the money by selling seals 
at Christmas time. The Christmas seals 
cost one penny each. 

When you see one of these seals on a 
Christmas letter, you will say, “My friend 
who put this seal on his letter is helping to 
stamp out tuberculosis.” 

Our President wants all girls and boys 
to be well. He says, “Buy Christmas seals 
and do all you can to help others. Then we 
shall all have a happy Christmas.” 


These children are in a hospital. They 
are not very strong. They might get 
tuberculosis if they are not well cared for. 
The money from Christmas seals helps pay 
for good care for the children. 

The children have fresh air. They 
rest on their beds. They take sun baths 
every day. They drink milk. AH this helps 
to make them well and strong. Then they 
can go back to their homes. 

The children could not have such good 
care, if it were not for the sale of Christmas 
seals. How glad they are that kind people 
buy seals. Their fathers and mothers are 
glad, too. 

Are you going to send Christmas cards 
to your friends this year? If so, do not buy 
cards that cost much. Buy penny cards and 
put a Christmas seal on each one. Your 
friends will be happy to see the seals on the 
cards which you send them. They will 


` know that you are helping others by using 


the seals. 
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Here is the big front door of the White 
House in Washington, D. C. President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt want the White House to 
look nice for Christmas. Men who work at 
the White House are putting Christmas 
trees on each side of the big front door. 
They are putting a big Christmas wreath 
over the door. The trees and wreath will 
be lighted on Christmas Eve. 


| 

This big girl goes to school. Many other 
girls go fo her school, too. Every year just 
before Christmas, the girls dress dolls for 
little children. 

Many little girls will get these pretty 
dolls on Christmas morning. Each little 
girl will give her Christmas doll a name. 
Have you some dolls? What are their 
names? 
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At Christmas time, President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt give a Christmas party for all the 
people who work at the White House. 
Fathers and mothers come. They bring 
their children. Mrs. Roosevelt gives each 
child a Christmas box. The little girl in 
the picture is Barbara. Her father drives a 
White House car. Her gift is in this big box. 


These children live at a home for chil- 
dren. Their mothers have to go out to work. 
They cannot stay in their homes and take 
care of their children. These boys and girls 
have good times. Kind people take care 
of them 

Last Christmas, Santa Claus came to see 
them. These children want him to come 
again this year. 
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Tem Boys and Girls, 

This morning, Spunk came over to see 
me. We did not know what to do, so we 
sniffed and sniffed. Then we went up to 
Pal’s room. 

On Pal’s big table were many red stock- 
ings. Pal and the girl next door made them. 
They made them for some boys and girls 


who might not have a Christmas stocking © 


filled with candy. Spunk and I sniffed 
the stockings. 'Then we wagged o our tails. 


“Candy,” said Su “Yes, candy,” said 
I. I picked up one stocking. Out came the 
candy. Spunk and I ate and ate. It was so 
good. I picked up another red stocking. I 
pulled it just a little. More and more candy 
came out. Spunk and I ate and ate and ate. 

After a while, Spunk said, “I feel very 
funny. My head feels funny. I feel funny 
all over. I think I shall run home.” So 
away he ran. 

Then I began to feel funny. I tried to 
get outdoors. But I could not walk. I lay 
down under Pai’s bed. 

Soon Pal came home. He looked at the 
red stockings. He looked at me. He picked 
me up in his arms and took me outdoors. 
He stayed with me until I was better. He 
gave me a dish of warm milk for 2y dinner: 


Your little friend, Vig N WN 


These girls go to school. They learn to 
read and write. They learn to play and sing. 

Two of the girls are sitting at a piano. 
Their teacher sits beside them. The giris 
are learning to play on the piano. Other 
girls stand near. They will sing. 

Soon there will be a Christmas party at 
their school. They will sing and play at the 


Dear Children, 

I am very happy today because 
my box was filled with letters from 
my Weekly Reader friends. dane, 
a little girl from Maine, asked me 
this question: 

“Do toads give us warts?’ 


My dear Jane, 

No, toads do not give us warts. 
‘Warts may come even if we never 
see a toad or are never near one. 
Warts nearly always go away after 
girls and boys grow up. 


POT n 
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A. HELPING OTHERS 
{A Comprehension Test) 


Put the right word on each line. 


well, air, money, milk, hospital, strong, seal, 
sun baths, le Test, stamp, penny 


1. The picture of a little red house is on 
the Christmas se nee, 
2. That house was the first 
in our country for people who have 
tuberculosis. 
3. Many people are trying to ................-0 
out tuberculosis. 
4. Christmas seals are sold to get .............. 
for hospitals. 
5. We put Christmas seals on our ............. m 
to help stamp out tuberculosis. 
6. Christmas seals cost one 
7. Our President wants all girls and boys 
CONDE Perens see ee ee 
8. Children who are not very 
may get tuberculosis if they are not 
well cared for. 
9. They. need much fresh -...-...--------------------- 
EUG ereereeereerenemeersreerereert 
10. They take -..0. 2. eee e Ve TY; 
dayjandidrink en Sa ee, 
Perfect score is 10. My score is .......... = 
B. GETTING READY FOR CHRISTMAS 


(Ability To Do Independent Thinking) 


Write four u can do to, for 
riteit things yo get ready 


Rome ren wm nt ere naan ance ee ewa neces seman en nereussrrenserenersee Ensen ns eseneee 


See EE ee R OSES RES SSR Soee Bowe seennaatens sense ness cece esacene senna geen geese 


Mr Werety Reansa, Esrmon No, Tunre, issued weekly during the school n except Than’ 


York, N, Y, Entered as 


ksgłriı and Christmas weeks, hy American Education Presa, 
“anatted et Colersbis, Ou Sept: 257 lovar Staple nakecupuens Tee peer rSpecial teie hel wheel siakes 
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C. WIG WAGS 


(Ability To Grasp the Sequence of Ideas in n Story) 


The fourth sentence happened first in Wig 
Wags’ letter. Write number 1 in front of it. 
the sentence that tells what happened next. 
Write 2 in front of it, Then write 3, 4, 5, etc., in 
front of the right sentences. 


Spunk and I ate and ate. 


----- I lay down under Pal’s bed. 


I picked up one stocking. 

This morning, Spunk came to see me. 
Pal looked at the red stockings, and 
then he looked at me. 

...... spunk and I sniffed the red stockings. 

Out came the candy. 
He gave me a dish of warm milk for my 
dinner. 

...... Then I began to feel funny. 

We went up to Pal’s room. 

..... Pal picked me up in his arms and took 

me outdoors. 

.....- Spunk said, “I feel very funny.” 

Perfect score is 12. My score is ............ 

Perfect total score is 26, My total score is _.......... 

THINGS THE CHRISTMAS CLUB MAY DO 

1, Make drawings or cut-pa designs to show 
ways to make your eaten Wants pal church 
beautiful at Christmas time, 

2. Put Christmas stories and legends on the read- 
ing table. 

3. Plan a background or setting for the Christmas 
carol singers. Christmas scenes or the story 
told in the carols will help you decide what 
kind of a setting to make. 

4, Make costumes for the carol singers. 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
There are only 12 words in this issue which are not common to four basic I 
lists. words are: seni, tuberculosis, trying, stam $ 
E are s P, pay, 


following faviow words appene Ta tala tes i Barbara, Santa Claus. 
fi ` p in this issue: Pres t Roosevelt, cost, strong, 
ai pan sniffed, wagged, trie 


|| Hokihim} | Hold on tight, || Hey, Mr, Billy! | 
| | | Uncte Panay. EAA | 
|| Mr Billy is |] we gomg? || 

| taking us let as tali- | 

= Easy, | 
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JN O7 bene seo, President Roosevelt made a trip 
to the South. On his way, be visited one of 
the biggest projects ever started by our Govern- 
ment. This big project is in the valley of the Ten- 
nessee River. Hundreds and hundreds of men are 
at work there building dams. By building dams 
in the river, cheap electric power will be made for 
the people who live in the valley. 


at 


Did you ever build a dam? Did you put stones 


md mud across the stream to hold back the 


water? If you did, you will remember how the 
water above your dam spread out like a lake. Our 
Government is building dams just as you may 
have built them. But instead of building dams in 
a small stream, our Government is building dams 
across a big river, 

One of the big Government dams is called 
Peet nee R T aeaee om Abrach of te 
Tennessee . The Tennessee River and its 
branches drain part of the land in seven States. 
Do you know the names of those States? Look at 
the picture. It shows one of the dams being built 
on the Tennessee River. Do you see how big that 
dam is? The Norris Dam is very big, too. It is 
250 feet high and very, very thick at the bottom. 
Water will fall over the dam and turn big wheels. 
Those wheels will turn other wheels and much 
electricity will be made. 


The electricity made at Norris Dam will be sold 
to the farmers of the Tennessee Valley. It will be 
very cheap, for our Government will sell the elec- 
tricity at low rates. Electricity will help the 
farmers with their work. They will use it to run 
their farm machines. The cheaper the electricity, 
the more of it the farmers will be able to use. 
They will use it in their barns and in their homes. - 
Electricity will help the farm women with their 
hard work. It will make the farmers’ homes more 
pleasant, for it will run radios, give bright lights, 
heat, and many other pleasant things. 

Electricity from the Norris Dam will help the 
farmers in still another way. Farmers need fer- 
tilizer to make their crops grow. Many poor 
farmers have a hard time buying fertilizer be- 
cause it costs too much. The electricity at Norris 
Dam will help make cheap fertilizer for the 
farmers. 

Uncle Sam's Plans for the Valley 

Besides building dams, our Government will 
plant hundreds of trees in the valley of the Ten- 
nessee River. Trees were cut down by the farm- 
ers to make fields in which to plant crops. Rains 
washed the soil from the fields, and the river car- 
tied the soil away. Many farmers had to give up 
their land because all the good soil had washed 
away. Most of the farmers are very poor. The 
help the farmers to keep their soil from washing 
away, It will also keep the water above the dam 
from filling up with soil. 

The big Government project in the Tennessee 
Valley will help not only farmers, but also many 
others, Thousands of men are needed to help 
build the Norris Dam. A whole new town for the 
workers is being Fuilt four miles away. ‘The 
workers and their families live in new homes. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has helped plan those new 
houses. The rent is low. Hach house has a big , 
yard and garden. There will be a sehool for the 
girls and boys. There will also be classes for the 
men and women. The town is named Norris in 
honor of Senator Norris of Nebraska. He has 
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A. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 
(A Comprehension Test) 
Draw a line under the right answer. 


1. What is our Government making in the Ten- 
nessee River? dams valleys projects 

2, What does our Government want to give the 
people who live in the Tennessee Valley? 
alake radios cheap electric power 

3. What large dam is on a branch of the Ten- 
nessee River? Norris Dam Tennessee 

4. How many States are partly drained by the 
Tennessee River and its branches? 20 14 7 

5. What will make the farmers’ homes more 
pleasant? rent soil electricity 

6. What will the electricity at Norris Dam hain 
to make for the farmers? 
cheap fertilizer machines wheels 

7. What will be planted to keep the soil from 
washing away? fields crops trees 

8. What has been built for the workers at Norris 
Dam? anewtown dam classes 

9. Who helped to plan the houses at Norris? 
Senator Norris farmers Mrs. Roosevelt 

10. Who has worked to get cheaper electricity for 
everyone? schools Senator Norris 
Periect score is 10. My score is ........ 


B. A SKIMMING GAME 
(Ability To Skim) 

Skim threngh Uncle Ben’s letter to find the things which 
he saw on his long drive in the Philippines. List them be- 
low. Then draw a ring around any of the things which he 
saw that can be seen in our country. 


1. muarsmsaradaztorusuevesusasacacaserese 5. ee ee rere easasnc 
A, Sabon ae meceneresennscnorserecerosances 6. PETTERS ERLE Sad bT were ce eseenesenneseres 
3. Ce eth eh nt mat inns T. CPP ee errs 


4. wee cegen rar rerersstas tease eesuocdcona 8. mumeuecseacanr=nressintonteruntrenoana 


Perfect score is 8, My soore is ............ 


C. WRITING | 
(Ability To Find the Important Points) 

Reread the story about cranberries and underline the six 
sentences which give the most important points in the story. 
Then write six fact questions to cover these points. Com- 
Hav questions in class, See My Weekly Reader for Oct. £0. 

e you RRAGA in Biaise the at i points) ofa Rg 


np Na. Foun, jasued weekly durlog the school Than 
Columbus, Oblo, and 580 Filth Arrue, New York, N- Y. Entered as col ope sent Thulin aod Chinas wicks Sia 


-Perfect total score js 35. 


Week of Dec. 10-14, 1934. 
and in writing good fact questions? ..... 


Perfect soore is 6. 


D. PRONOUNCING NEW WORDS 
{Abllity To Divide Words Into Syllables} 

Everyone should know how ® pronounce new words 
without help. Long words can be divided into parts or 
syllables. The number after each word tells you how m. 
syllables or parts the word has. Write the syllables in e 

word, then try to pronounce it. See number one. Tae the 
nietieneee to cheek any words that you are not sure of, 


1. cacao (3) ca-ca-o... T. Government (38)............... 
2. coconut (3)............ 8. electricity (5)..............-- 
3. project (2)............ 9. fertilizer (4)........ Heare 
4. saga (2).................. 10. chinaware (8)........csss00 
5. serious (3) 11. reunion (8)............0:ssccsee 
6. holiday (3)............ 12. descendants (8)................ 


Perfect score is 11. My score is .......... 
My total score is ......... 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE PRIZE WINNERS! 
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T iil iong gE to a GE elec- 
tricity for everyone. 

Some people, however, say that the Norris Dam 
project will do more harm than good. They say 
the Government is going to lose many millions 
of dollars on it. They think the Government will 
lose money by selling electricity too cheap. The 
people who own other big electric power plants do 
not like what the Government is doing. 


: arogan New York Tribune 

Cartoons are funny drawings about serious sub- 
jects. Here is a cartoon of a farmer’s home in the 
Tennessee Valley. The man who drew this car- 
toon is showing how a farmer might light up his 
home when electricity is very cheap. He has all 
his signs lighted with electric lights. Radio music 
is coming from his house. Even the birds’ nests 
are lighted by electric lights. Make a list of 
all the things you see in this cartoon. Do you 
think this cartoonist is in favor of what the Gov- 
ernment is doing? 


CRANBERRY SAUCE FOR CHRISTMAS 

People in almost every part of the world ‚will 
be able to get cranberries for their Christmas 
dinner. Cranberries are being shipped this year 
from the United States to 35 other countries. 

Most of the world’s cranberry crop comes from 
our country. Two-thirds of the berries come from 
Cape Cod. As you know, Cape Cod is that part 
of Massachusetts which reaches out like an arm 
into the sea. Most of the other cranberries come 
from New Jersey, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Low 
marshy land near large bodies of water seem to 
be just right for raising cranberries. Much of our 
waste land has been turned into cranberry bogs. 
A bog is wet spongy land in which few things will 
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grow. Cranberries grow on evergreen vines, which 
do very well in bogs. Each year, new ways are 
found to raise bigger and better cranberries. 

So far as we know, the Vikings were the first to 
use cranberries. The old Norse sagas tell about 
them. The Vikings used those berries to make a 
bitter sauce for their meats. But their cranberries 
were very different from ours. They were much 
smaller and had a more bitter taste. 

It was not until the days of the early American 
settlers that cranberries became so well-known. 
The early settlers found the red berries growing 
in the swamps of Massachusetts. At first, they 
were afraid to use the little red berries, because 
they thought they were poisonous. Then some of 
the people remembered that they had seen the 
same berries growing wild in England. They also 
remembered that some English people had used 
the berries to make a good sauce for their meats. 
So the early Americans began using cranberries 
for meat sauce, too. Later when they could get 
sugar, they made sweet cranberry tarts for the 
children. 


NEW DISHES FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 

A new one-thousand-piece set of chinaware will 
soon be sent to the White House. Men and women 
in a big factory have been working both night 
and day to finish the dishes for Christmas. Big 
hokday parties will be given at the White House, 
and the many new fishes will be needed. 

The one thousand dishes in the new set will cost 
more than nine thousand dollars. If one of the 
White House servants breaks a dish, it will mean 
a loss of nine dollars. 

The chinaware is being made in this country. 
The dishes will be ivory colored with dark blue 
bands. In each band will be 48 gold stars, one for 
each State. The coat of arms of the President will 
also be on the china. 

Bach President leaves some of his dishes in the 
White House. There are dishes in our White 
House which were used by Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and other Presidents who lived there. 


Olive Durham, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Olive, 
The letter X is the first letter in the Greek 
| word for Ohrist. X has long been used to stand for the 
word “Christ”, both in English and in Greek. There- 
fore, “X-mas” has long been used to stand for Christ-mas. 
But whenever I want to write Christmas, I always spell 
out the whole word. I don’t like to see it written Xmas 
Lots of love to my curious friends, WISE OWL, 
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country. T rented a horse and a two-wheeled cart 
and weut off alone. I drove along roads on both 
sides of which grew all kinds of tall plants. Birds 
of many colors flew here and there. y 

i passed many fields of sugar cane, tobacco, and 
rice. The farmers were plowing their fields with 
water buffalo. Water buffalo are animals with big 
horns, and they walk very slowly. I got out to 
look at one that was resting. He was very gentle, 
and the farmer said that I need not be afraid of 
him. I rubbed his nose and gave him sugar cane. 

In the center of one of the rice fields, I saw a 
tower. From the tower, ropes were strung to the 
ends of the field. I asked a man what this was 
for. He said, “These ropes keep the birds from 
eating the rice.” [looked again and saw that tin 
cans and other things that would make a noise 
were tied to the ropes. When birds flew down for 
a nice meal of rice, a boy in the watchtower shook 
one of the ropes. That made the cans rattle, and 
the birds were frightened away. ‘‘What a 
strange way of frightening away birds,” I said. 
Then I thought of the scarecrows which American 
farmers often put in their fields. Would not the 
Filipinos think that our use of scarecrows was a 
strange way to frightepirdst 


te AS 
bh = mee? oa 
Pe » 


Before I reached home, I saw coffee, cacao, and 
the coconut groves in which thousands of trees 
were growing. I saw coffee being dried and coco- 
nuts being ground into oil. Much coconut oil is 
shipped from the Philippine Islands to the United 
States. Coconut oil is used for cooking. 
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The Philippines have three seasons: the hot dry 
season; the rainy season; and the most pleasant 
season of all which comes at this time of year. 
But the weather man fooled us last week, and 
there was a terrible storm here, No one here ever 
saw the wind blow more strongly or the water 
cause so much trouble. Towns were flooded, and 
houses were blown down. It was almost as bad a 
storm as I saw in Japan! Storms seem to be fol- 
lowing me on my travels. 

Lots of love to you all, Umeha Bam, 


A MASSACHUSETTS FAMILY GOES RIDING 


This picture was taken mint the reunion of a 
family in Massachusetts. It was one of the big- 
gest family reunions ever held in our country. 
Fifteen hundred people came together. They are 
descendants of one of the earliest settlers in 
America. Those in the picture thought that they 
would drive to the reunion in an oxcart. They 
wanted to travel just as some of their family did 
300 years ago. They wanted to dress as they did, 
too. Do you think that it would be fun to go to 
a family reunion in a cart pulled by oxen? 
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s Gift for the People of the Far North 


Pictures always show reindeer pulling 
Santa Claus’ sled. Some of you may ask 
why he used reindeer and not horses. Rein- 
deer are used in the Far North in place of 
horses. Reindeer pull sleds for the people. 
They can pull sleds in the Far North better 
than horses can. Reindeer do not fall on 
the ice and snow. They do not eat so much 
as horses. 

Reindeer are used for food, too. The 
people of the North eat reindeer meat. 
They use reindeer hide to make clothing. 

Reindeer are not found in all parts of the 
North. Some of the people have had no use 
for reindeer. They have always had fish 
and other animals to eat. 

But now there are not many animals in 
the north woods. There are not many fish. 
The people are having a hard time finding 
enough to eat. They want reindeer. They 
want reindeer meat. They want reindeer 
hide for clothing and shoes. The reindeer 
will mean better times in the Far North. 


The people who want reindeer live far 
north in Canada. To the west of them is a 
country called Alaska. Alaska has many 
reindeer. The people of Alaska were glad 
to sell some of their reindeer to Canada. 

Twelve men started to drive the reindeer 
from Alaska to Canada in 1929. Most of 
the men were Eskimos. They have walked 
miles and miles over the ice and snow. 
They have had a hard time. They have lost 
many reindeer on the way. Some of the 
reindeer got away and went home. Others 
were killed by wolves. 

Last spring, the reindeer were not far 
from-their new home in Canada. But they 
could not cross a big river. They had to 
wait for ice and snow. 

Now there is ice on the river. The rein- 
deer can cross the river. The reindeer 
drivers will soon give the reindeer to the 
people who live in northern Canada. The 
reindeer will be a fine Christmas gift, won’t 
they? 
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Our country is very big. It is cold in the 
North at Christmas time. There is much 
ice and snow. Boys and girls have fun on 
their sleds. They like to make snow men. 
They like the cold winter air. 

In the South, it is warm at Christmas 
time. Children pick flowers, and birds sing. 
Christmas Day is like a summer day. Boys 
and girls go swimming and rest in the 


Some 
Christmas. Do you know what those gifts 
often are? They are frozen fish. Eskimos 
like to eat fish. Those who do not have 
much food are glad to get frozen fish for a 
Christmas gift. Some Eskimos live far, far 
north where no trees grow. Some Eskimo 
children have never seen a Christmas tree. 


r) 
. 


Eskimos in the North give gifts on 


Week of December 17-21, 1984 


In a town in the South, there is a big 
swimming pool. Boys and girls like to go 
to that pool to swim. 

Each year, the children go to the pool at 
Christmas time. What do you think they 
see? They see a big Christmas tree in the 
pool. They see Santa Claus in the water. 
He bas a gift for each child. 


This little girl lives in the Southwest. 
It is warm there in the wintertime. Chil- 
dren do not have to wear heavy coats. 

Do you see the big candles in this pic- 
ture? They are Christmas candles. They 
are the biggest candles ever made by hand. 
They are as tall as you. The candles are 
made of pure beeswax. 


‘Week of December 17-21, 1984 


_ LETTER | @& 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

The other day, Pal’s mother went to 
school. Pal’s teacher had asked her to come 
to see a Christmas play. I wantied to go, 
too. So I ran after Pal’s mother. She did 
not see me. 

I ran to Pal’s room. The door was not 
open. So I ran outside and looked in the 
window. The window was open to let in 
fresh air. I could hear the boys and girls 
singing Christmas carols. 

The singing was pretty, but it hurt my 
ears. So I began to sing, too. But it was 
not the same song the others sang. I sang, 
“Ow-00, ow-00, ow-00!” T sang just as hard 
as I could. 

Soon Pal heard me. He came to the win- 
dow. - The children came, too. They all 
know me. They laughed and laughed. They 
said, “Bring him in, Pal. Wig Wags wants 
to sing Christmas carols with us.” 

Pal called me and I ran into the school- 
house. He opened the door. I lay down 
under Pal’s chair. Then the children sang 
a song about Christmas bells. Again I 
sang, “Ow-00, ow-00, ow-00!” The children 
laughed and said, “Your singing is not very 
pretty, Wig Wags, but it is very funny.” 


The Editor o of My Weekly reece tir, u a very Merry 
Christmas. May you find your er hes you a vay un otlgond 


] ye with! The geod 
Reader will come to er fe Ree New 
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This Christmas tree is in a big city. It 
is a fine big tree. It has many lights on it. 
It is a tree for the people of the city. 

On Christmas Eve, this tree will be 
lighted. Many people will see it. They will 
sing Christmas carols. They will hear the 
story of the Christ Child. They will be very 
happy. 


The primary teacher was helping th e children to tell the 
difference between the letters *‘d’’ hal bees 
t Johnnie, how ean we tell these letters apart?’? asked the 


teacher 
Well” answered the boy, ‘‘one has its stomach in the 
front, and the other has it in the back.’’ 
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A. A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


(A Comprehension and Organization Test) 


After the words, write the numbers of the sen- 
' tences which tell about them. 


1. Reindeer pull sleds for the aati 
2. Twelve men started to drive the rein- 
deer from Alaska to Canada. 
3. They walked miles and miles over the 
ice and snow. i 
4. Reindeer are used for food, too. 
5. Some of the reindeer got away and 
went home. 
6. They use the reindeer hide to make 
clothing. 
7. The reindeer drivers will soon give the 
reindeer to the people of Canada. 
8. Reindeer are used in the Far North in 
place of horses. 
9. Last spring, the reindeer came to a big 
river. 
10. They had to wait for ice to come on the 
river. 
Perfect score is 10. 


(Ability To Note Details) 


Use a long strip of wrappin 
by 36 inches) for a border or f 
mas in all parts of our coun 
story on page 54 and list the 


z paper 12 inches 
pe (i 


Skim through the 
which you will 


Sanne ee ee enn ee eee ene ene eee ee ee re rrr rrr rs 


BUNNY 
AND CHUMPY 


Maybe Mr. Billy Was 


Columbus, O., and 580 Fifth Petts New York, N. Y. 


Week of December 17-21, 1934 


Add ideas of your own on the lines below. Plan 
the drawing in class. Use the best ideas given. 


C. WIG WAGS 


(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


Put the right word on each line. 
teacher Pal Wig Wags children 
1. Who asked Pal’s mother to come to 


3. Who looked in the window? ...................- 
4, Who asked Pal to bring Wig Wags in? 


6. Who lay oer Pals chair? ......-------------- 
T. Whose singing was very A 


Perfect score is 7. My score is u... 
Perfect total score is 27. My total score is ............ 


PRIZES FOR BEST NOTEBOOKS 
eee Reader Number Three gives 30 cash 
best note The zeny pan tunao to 
prizes will interested 


ss of sea a n it 
is done, the aali f the drawings, f con- 
ios Soa ue Si ee 
wall paper, or or cardboard, E 
Fe brea take O E a 
January issue of My Weekly Mi = 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
ete eran ea ee 


My Werxry Reape, Enrtiow No. THREE, A werkly ea the b eel year, except Thestiieoy aad Christmaa weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 4% South Third Street, 
second-class matter at Columbus, O., Sept. 25, 1929. Single subscription, 75 year, =e for ecboot clube. 
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New Christmas Toys for Boys and Girls 


HE shops are filled with new toys this year. 

Toy makers say that half the t-xs are made 
with new lines. There are many new esigns. The 
toys are changed more this year than any year 
since hard times, or the depression, began. Better 
times must be here again. 


e RD 


te 


Meet the New Shirley Temple Delis 


Children’s toys have always told us many 
things about the times in which they were made. 
Long ago, the early people carved dolls from 
bone. That was at the time when nearly all tools 
were made from bone. Later when people learned 
to make pottery, they made dolls of dried clay. 
Museums show dolls and toys which tell how 
people lived many years ago. 

The toys of today also tell much about the 
times in which we are living. Toy trains are 
streamlined. That is, they are made to look like 
our newest fast trains. Some of the new sleds 
and scooters are built like airplanes. Doll car- 
riages have the newest automobile lines. Some 
even have new springs which give them ‘‘knee 
action”, just as the newest automobiles have. One 
store is selling a new kind of balloon. Dolls ean 
ride in the balloon. It is a balloon built like those 
which are used to go into the upper air, or strato- 
sphere (sta’-td-sfér). 

The new dolls show what is going on in the 
world today, too. There are sets of five baby dolls 


like the well-known Dionne sisters (quintuplets) 
in Canada. They look as much alike as five peas 
in a pod. The only difference is in their names. 
Each doll has a tag around its neck on which is 
printed its name. There are also new dolls dressed 
to spend the winter in the Antarctic with Admiral 
Byrd. They are dressed in warm, lightweight 
clothing. Some are dressed as aviators ready to 
fly over the South Pole. 

There are many new construction sets with 
which all kinds of things can be built. ‘Bhere are 
parts to build high skyscrapers with the newest 
straight lines. One set tells how to build a dam 
like Norris Dam. It has wheels which turn 
round and round and make electricity. 

Many of the new toys are run by electricity. 
There are all kinds of machines and trains. There 
are doll houses with electrie doorbells, electric 
stoves, radios, and little electric lights. Some 
even have moving picture machines, Most of the 
doll houses are built like the newest big houses 
that are being put up today. They are made of 
steel and are fireproof. They have large glass 
windows to let in plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 
One house has a place on its roof for airplanes to 
land. 

There is one kind of toy which people are less 
interested in this year. That is the kind which 


Santa Claus Takes the and Girls for a Ride in His New 
ed Toy Train 
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makes children think of war. There are still toy 
_ soldiers, toy guns, and other warlike toys. But 
people today want peace. They do not want war. 
They do not want th” children to play with toys 
which make them thi lof war. Christmas is the 
birthday of the Prince uf Peace. 


HELP OTHERS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 

At Christmas time, we like to help others. You 
can help children who are not well by buying 
one-cent Christmas seals. The money from those 
seals is used for children who have tuberculosis. 

The picture shows President Roosevelt looking 
at one of the 1934 Christmas seals. On the seal is 
a little red house, such as the one on the Presi- 
dent’s table. That little red house is a model of 
the first tubereulosis hospital in our country. 


Are you going to send Christmas greetings to 
your friends this year? If so, do not pay too 
much for your Christmas cards. Save some money 
so that you can put a penny Ohristmas seal on 
each card or letter. In doing that, you will help 
someone who is sick. When your friends see the 
seal on your letter, they will say, “How glad we 
are that our friend is helping others by buying 
Christmas seals!’’ 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Our class would like to know who startet 
. selling Christmas seals for the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 
Ai Yours truly, A Fourth Grade. 
Tae Deana hildnan of the Fourth Grade, 
e first Christmas seals were sold across 
eee Denmark. That was 30 years | 
ago. They were sold to help pay for the care of the sick. 
People in our country thought it would be a good thing 
| to sell the seals to raise money for the sick. So the 
| American Red Cross and later the Tuberculosis Associa- | 
| tion started selling seals at Christmas time. Since 1920, 
the seals have been sold only by the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. Lots of love to my curious friends, WISH OWL, 


Week of Dec, 17-21, 1934 

Long ago, the people thought that mistletoe was 
a sacred plant. The Norsemen believed that it 
was sacred to their god of war, Thor. They saw 
that trees upon which mistletoe grew burned 


When a Laddie Meets a Lassie Under the Mistletoe 


very brightly. Those Norsemen thought that Thor 
made the trees burn brightly. Perhaps the Norse- 
men did not know that mistletoe lives upon the 
sap of other trees and makes them very dry. That 
dryness, not Thor, made the trees burn fast. 

Mistletoe is a robber plant. Tt does not have 
true roots and does not make its own food. It 
lives upon other plants and steals its food from 
them. Such plants are called parasites. 

The Norsemen called a tree upon which mistle- 
toe grew Thor’s tree. They had a law whieh 
said that if two enemies met under a tree upon 
which mistletoe grew, they must become friends. 
No one dared quarrel under one of Thor’s trees. 

As time went on, it became a custom to hang 
mistletoe on the doors of inns. Whoever entered 
or walked under the mistletoe had to be friendly 
and have a good time. Today mistletoe is still a 
symbol of friendship and good will. We hang it 
up in our homes at Christmas time. Those who 
meet under the mistletoe are expected to kiss and 
be good friends. 


DECEMBER 
All the months go past, 


December is the best. 


Each has lovely things, 
Each one is a friend, 
But December brings 
Christmas at the end. 
By Rose MN on n page 54 of ‘‘Gay Go Up” (Double- 
day, Doran & Co., N. Y., $1.50). 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

I am in Australia. I came here with a man who 
buys wool. As some of you know, Australia is 
the greatest sheep-raising country in the world. 

Look on your map and see if you can find Aus- 
tralia. It is like a big island. But it is so big 
that it is called a continent. It is about the size 
of the United States. Australia means South 
Land, Australia is far, far to the south. It is 
south of the Equator. It is summer in Australia 
when it is winter in the United States. Australia 
is on the other side of the world, and I get very 
much mixed up here. We are having night here, 
while you are having day in the United States. 

England owns Australia. The English people 
came here years ago when only wild black people 
lived here, The English came to hunt gold. They 
had a hard time finding gold, but they liked the 
country and decided to stay. There were almost 
no animals in Australia at that time. In certain 
parts of the continent, there was much tall grass. 
So the English people sent back to England for 
some cattle and sheep. The cattle and sheep did 
well in Australia, They ate the tall grass and 


pase BERNE 3 FO age i 


re 


i fi coi Poe Gea 


Can You Find a Black Sheep in This Flock? 


grew fat. From the sheep, the people got long 
silky wool, some of the finest wool in the world. 
They sent the wool to England and got good 
prices for it. 

I went with the man who was buying wool to 
see a sheep farm. He bought the wool on the 
sheep and then had it cut off just as he wanted 
it. The picture shows some of the sheep after 
they were sheared. i 

As we walked through one of the fields, we saw 
big rabbits hopping here and there, They jumped 
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from holes in the field and from behind low 
bushes. The farmer told me that long ago, an 
Englishman had brought a pair of pet rabbits to 
Australia, That was very soon after the first 
cattle and sheep had been brought here. The 
pet rabbits had baby rabbits. The baby rabbits 
ran loose and never came back home. They had 
baby rabbits of their own, and soon there were 
hundreds and hundreds of rabbits in Australia. 

The rabbits liked the tall grass, and they 
seemed to do well on it, just as the sheep did. 
The only trouble with the rabbits was that there 
eame to be too many of them. They ate the grass 
in the sheep pastures. They also ate the farmers’ 
crops. The rabbits became pests. Millions and 
millions are killed each year, but stil Australia 
has far too many rabbits. 

As we walked through one of the fields, I saw 
a big animal leaping along about as fast as a 
horse can run. It was a kangaroo and the fun- 
niest sight I ever saw. It had long hind legs and 
short front ones. When it saw me, it sat up on its 
big strong tail. I saw that it was a mother kan- 
garoo. She had her babies in her pouch. The 
pouch was a fold of skin and looked like a pocket. 
How cunning the baby kangaroos looked peeking 
at me from their mother’s pouch! 


Lots of love to you all, Uncle Baru 


MEET THE BOOK WEEE PRIZE WINNERS! 


A set (ten booklets) of the mene ana How Books” is on its 
to each of the tour lu P yer ian rt uth 
nson, Mur- 


any Sids EOE ide, 
Patsy F new ment 

clawin city 

Tui, 


ggy La Stayo, and Gloria Feldman, Jersey city 
Jonn ae Late tities jhe Zace pene ebr. 
e Or, . 
‘Cc. Blago, Selma, Ala. 
e 


The Editor of My Weekly Reader wishes you a E i N 
Merry Christmas. May you find your stockings stuffed 

of good things to eat and new to play with! ae 
sat issue of My Weekly Reader ii come to you in 1935. 
Happy New Year! 
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A. YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension Test) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following questions. 
1. Do the new streamlined toys this year mean 
that better times are here? ............ 
2, Have children’s toys always told us about the 
times in which they were made? ............ 
3. Do dolls and toys in museums tell how people 
live today? ............ 
. Do toys of today tell much about the times 
in which we are living? 
. Do the new dolis show what is going on in 
the world today, too? 
Are there new construction sets to build the 
stratosphere ?...........- 
. Are many of the new toys run by radio? .......... 
. Are most of the doll houses fireproof? ............ 
. Has the sale of toy soldiers, guns, and other 
warlike toys been stopped? ............ 
. Do the toys people buy today show that they 
are thinking of peace? 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ....-..0+ 


B. MAKING A LIST 


{Ability To Piek Ont Important Points in a Story) 


Make a list of five important facts that you would tike 
to remember about mistletoe, You may look back at the 
story, 


errr eee rere ett etter eter iy 


Perfect score is 5. My score is............ 


C. A READING GAME 


(Abiity To Skim) 


In Uncle Ben’s letter, find and underline the sentence 
or sentences which tell: 


1. Why Australia is called a continent. 
2. Why the rabbits became pests. 

3. When Australia has summer. 

4, How fast the DL ran. 


| Putt-putt! These 
| Philippine Island 
storms don't- 
77 agree: with me- puff! 


DANNY BOO 
AND 
UNCLE BEN 


They Had a Rough 
Time in the Philippines 
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5. Why a wool buyer would go to Australia. 
6. How the man bougbt the wool. 
Perfeot score is 6. My score is ........... 


D. A REVIEW GAME 


(Ability To Skim and To Recall) 


Tf you de not know the answers to these questions, skim 
or glance quickly through the first nine issues of My 
Weekly Reader. 


1, What is the largest seaplane ever built in our 
COUNTY, Aee o 

2, What did our Government give to the Sioux 
Indians of South Dakota? 

3. What is a bushmaster? 

4, Who brought a bushmaster to our country? 


5. Why did our country send help to Nome, 
Alaska TAn e ee 


6. What is Dr. Lincoln Elsworth planning to do 


7. Name t >. countries that have suffered from 
fy phooteemehist y Car feccucemsteestte ee ema 
8. What is being given a bath for a birthday 
present? nunen- me 
9. What is Mr. Sanm Lake mraint to > find? 
10. Who i is the catty ort king? ee eee 
11. Who won the air race from London to Mel- 
bourne? 
12. Who is the first woman to pilot a balloon? __._. 


Write five good review questions for the last four issues 
of My Weekly Reader. Then exchange questions with your 
classmates. 


Perfect score is 12. 
Perfect total score is 33, 


1. Make a Christmas tree for the birds. 

2. Learn how Christmas is kept in other Christian countries, 
Use part of the bulletin board space for post cards and 
pictures which tell about Christmas in other countries. 

8. Find delightful Christmas stories in books and magazines. 
Put them on the reading table and share them with your 
classmates. 


Fey Unde bell Yep, and | 
eee Esra bons 


tms weeks, by American Education Press, fnec., 40 South Third St 
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Whale Hunting Starts at This Time of Year 


ANY boats are now on their way to the 

Antarctice Ocean. The men on those boats 

are not explorers, such as Admiral Byrd and Lin- 

coln Elisworth. They are hunters who are going 
to the Antarctic to catch whales. 


An Old Whaling Ship Tows in Its Catch 

The whale lives in the sea, but it is not a fish. 
Whales are the largest animals living in the 
world today. Some are nearly as long as two 
freight cars. Whales are not easy to catch. Many 
of the boats that are now starting out to hunt 
whales are very big and have more than one hun- 
dred men on board. The ships are like floating 
factories. The men on these factory ships can 
clean the whales, cut them up, and make oil by 
boiling the blubber, or fat, of the whale. That oil 
is put into barrels on the ship. It is stored away 
with other parts of the whale to carry home to 
sell. The men on those whaling ships work very 
hard. Often they work both night and day when 
the catch is good. 

Whale hunting is perhaps the most exciting 
work in the world. Men risk their lives in ice 
packs hunting those animals. They are willing to 
do that because whale hunting pays them very 
well. A whale hunter makes hundreds of dollars 
during the hunting season. Often the hunters 
are caught in snowstorms and cannot find their 
way back to the ship. Many of them freeze to 
death before the storm is over. 

Whales sell for a great deal of money. Some 
whaling ships bring in more than a million dol- 


lars’ worth of whales. Not only the oil but other - 


parts of the whale can be sold. The bones are 
ground up and made into fertilizer for farmers to 
use on their fields. Some of the flesh and bones 
are also made into meal and used as feed for 
cows and chickens, A wax-like substance, called 
ambergris (am’-ber-grés), that is found in some 
whales, is used in the making of perfume. It is 
also used in medicine, Leather, glue, and candles 
are also made from parts of the whale. 

Whales are growing less in number each year, 
because so many more have been killed in late 
years. Long ago, the Indians and Eskimos went 
out for whales in small slow-moving boats. They 
threw spears into the whales to kill them. They 
were lucky if they caught one whale a day, To- 
day men go for whales in big steel ships which 
move very fast. They use bomb harpoons, which 
explode soon after they hit the whale and kill it 
at once. Some ships today get as many as 10 or 
15 whales in a day. 

Unless something is done to save the whales, 
most of them will be killed. Whales will disap- 
pear just as our passenger pigeons and heath hens 
have disappeared. People do not want this to 
happen, so countries in which many whale hunters 


_ live are making laws to protect the whales. Nor- 


way and England have done that. Those two 
countries have agreed not to let men start hunt- 


A Huge Whale Ready To Be Shipped to a Whaling Station 
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ing whales until December. They used to start 
early in the fall. Whale hunters have agreed to 
cut down the number of whales which they kil. 
In each of the past two years, only about one-half 
as many whales have been killed as in the year 
before. The League of Nations is also helping to 
save the whales. 


BOY PLAYS WITH AN EXPENSIVE “TOY” 
A school boy in Maine went to see his grand- 
father who lives on an island. The boy’s name is 
Roderick Crandall. While playing on the beach, 
Roderick saw something yellow floating in the 
water. He pulled it-out and found that it was like 
a round ball of wax and yellow, or amber, in 
color. When thrown into the water, the wax-like 
“hall? floated and bobbed up and down with the 
waves. Roderick had fun playing with his new 
‘hall’? until his father saw it. 

Mr. Crandall is a carpenter. He has lived near 
the sea all his life. He had heard about ambergris 
and knew that it comes from whales. It is given 
off by the intestines of some whales, Mr. Crandall 
knew that ambergris is used in the making of fine 
perfumes and is worth a great deal of money. 
Mr. Crandall wondered if Roderick’s wax-like 
“Hall” could be real ambergris. He cut a piece off 
and sent it away. Men called chemists looked at 
it carefully. They sent word back that it was 
real ambergris and worth thousands of dollars. 

Not:much ambergris is found and, for this rea- 
son, it is very expensive. An ounce of ambergris 
sells today for from fifteen to fifty dollars. Roder- 
iek’s ball of ambergris weighed 17 pounds. If he 
sold it for fifty dollars an: ounce, how much ‘did 
Roderick get for his “ball”? 


Billie (to drug store mai): “Please, st, I want some 
“Bri extra strong p 


Norma Fitterer, Ulster Park, New York. 
pene Norms: 
mal call for help. It means that whoever 
a orpmessagesLis is in danger and needs 
| help. ied dethars 2 SOS have no meaning. 
Phey do not stand ponds ree) GUD Cn for 
| 8 and three duster stand for O in the 


is an message to quickly. easy 
For th these reasons, the letters SOS are used 


Love to you all, WISE OWL. 


OUR LAST HEATH HEN 


This story has 292 words in it, You should read it in one 
and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then do 
Test C to find how well you understand what you read. 


Many years ago, great flocks of heath hens 
lived in our country. They were wild birds, some- 
what like prairie chickens. The early settlers 
killed them in great numbers for food. They 
killed so many that few were left. Now not one 
single heath hen ean be found in our country. 


In 1831, the State of Massachusetts went to 
work to protect the few heath hens that were left. 
It passed laws to protect the wild birds, but peo- 


-ple did not obey those laws. By 1909, there were 


no heath hens left on the mainland. Then a park, 
-called the Heath Hen Reservation, was set up on 
an island off the coast of Massachusetts. That 
was on Martha’s Vineyard. Here in ten years, the 
heath hens grew in number from two hundred to 
two thousand. Then a terrible thing happened. 
A forest fire broke out which killed hundreds of 
the birds. Many others died the next winter for 
want of the right kind of food and shelter. 

By December, 1928, only one heath hen was 
left on Martha’s Vineyard. Men in our country 
searched for a mate for that bird, but none could 
be found. The lonely bird was last seen on March 
11, 1932. Sinee then, no trace of it has been found. 
A large sum of money will be given to the person 
who finds the bird, dead or alive. The heath hen 
ean be told for it has a band around its leg. 

Perhaps our last heath hen is dead. If so, we 
shall have to add the heath hen to the list of other 


game birds in America of which none are left. 


Those now on the list are the passenger pigeon, 
UG ee GR and Labrador duck. 
EEE Received 
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As I said in my last letter, storms seem to be 
following me. Soon after I had finished that let- 
_ ter, it began to rain here in Australia. It poured 
down rain for two days. The rivers became very 
high, and then the wind began to blow. I have 
never seen the wind blow harder than it did here. 
There was a terrible flood, one of the worst that 


Australa has had for many years. Thousands’ 


of people lost their homes, Some had to climb 
trees to keep from drowning. Many snakes were 
washed along in the swift waters. One man told 
me that he had to beat off the snakes to keep 
them from climbing up his tree. How glad I was 


that I was on higher land! Before the flood was’ 


over, airplanes were used to drop food and other 
supplies to the homeless people. 


cw Are You?" Aska the Baby Koala Bear As Tt Peeks Over 
the Head of Its Mother 


Now thelstoriitis\oventand itere ieqwarmisun 
shine. T spent this afternoon in a park in which 
bears live. They are not like any other bears that 
you ever saw. They are very small bears, and 
they live in the tops of trees. They look like little 
Teddy bears and are the funniest things I ever 
_ saw. These bears eat the green leaves of trees 
called eusalypius (i-ka-lip’-tiis) trees. The bears 
do not drink anything. For this reason, they 
are called koala (kG-a’-la) bears. In our language, 
koala means “I do not drink.” The little bears 
get what moisture they need from the green 
leaves. 

Jn the park, I saw children playing with koala 
bears. At first, I thought that they were the real 
living bears. But to my surprise, I found that the 
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children were playing with “stuffed idl They 


were like the Teddy bears with which children 


in the United States play. On my way home, I 
saw shop windows filled with stuffed koala bears. 
I bought one to bring home with me. How much 
more would I like to bring home a real live koala 
bear! But these strange little bears are not found 
anywhere except in Australia. 

There is much excitement here now. Boats and 
airplanes are searching the waters for the Star 
of Australia, That is a big airplane which was 
on its way to Australia from California. Lieu- 
tenant Ulm ran out of gasoline while he was over 
the Pacific. He sent an SOS call for help by 
radio. But as yet no trace of him has been found. 

Tomorrow I shall leave Australia and go to 
India. I hope to make the trip by airplane. 


Much love to you all, Unch Ban 


A NEW TELEPHONE TO JAPAN — 

How would you like to talk on the telephone 
with one of your friends in Japan? Japan is al- 
most on the other side of the world from our 
country. But we can now talk to Japan by tele- 
phone. It costs thirty dollars to talk for three 
minutes from San Francisco to Tokyo. 

More than 80 years ago, the President of our 
country wanted to send a message to Japan. How 
long do you think it took for that message to 


- reach Japan? It took more than seven months, 


because the message had to be sent by ship. 

A few weeks ago, our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull, wanted to send a message to Japan. Mr. 
Hull picked up his telephone. He said, ‘‘I wish to 
speak to Mr. Hirota in Tokyo.” In a few min- 
utes, Mr. Hull was saying, ‘‘Mr. Hirota, this is 
Mr. Hull. Iam glad to be able to talk with you.” 
Then Mr. Hull and Mr. Hirota talked to each 
other for a long time. They said that the tele- 
phone would help Japan and our country to be 
better friends. 

- We in America can now talk to 60 countries. 
The telephone will help us to know the people of 
other countries better. 


Parents Con Earn (New, Books fora out) School 
worth of 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Comprehension Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 

1. Hunters are on their way to ...... Norway ...... 
England the Antaretie to catch whales. 

2. The whale lives in the sea, ...... but it is not a 

and it is a fish. 

3. The ships are like floating ...... factories ...... 

substance. 

4, Men are willing to risk their lives because 
......countries ......whale hunting ......the League 
pays them very well. 

Amber eset is found in some whales and is 


Today men go for whales in reel ships and 
use ...... bomb harpoons ...... spears. 

Unless something is done to save the whales, 
most of them will ...... freeze ...... be sold 
killed. 

Countries in which many whale hunters live 


are making laws to ...... REE o ... feed .. 
use the whales. 


Whale hunters from Norway and England _ 


start hunting whales in 
cember. 
. They have agreed ...... to cut down the number 
of whales which they kill ...... to use spears. 
Perfect score is 10. 


B. HOW WELL DO YOU REMEMBER? 


(Abllity To Reeall and To Organize) 


Make an (X) before the words or phrases which tell 
about ambergris, You should check six facts. 


------ chemists ; 
...... comes from whales 
m near the sea 

---... used for perfume 
---- @Xpensive 


mygscore ise IITA: 
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My score is 2. : 


cC. HOW MANY DO YOU NOM 


{A Speed and Comprehension Test} 
Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. Who killed the heath hens for food? 


2, In what two ways did Massachusetts try to 
protect the few heath hens that were left? 


3. What killed nkk of heath hens on 
Martha’s Vineyard? o00..0......0..-.--csscccsccesccececsseess 

4, What did our country want to find for the 
heath hen on Martha’s Vineyard? ................... 

5. When was the lonely bird last seen? ................ 

6. Name four other game birds in America which 
have disappeared, 


Pore rere er Perri terre ret er rer renner 


Perfect score is 10, 


D. A MATCHING GAME 


(Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 


Five of the sentences below give the main ideas of the 
paragraphs in Uncle Ben’s letter. Reread the first _para- 
graph, then find the sentence or topie which matches it and 
write 1 in front of it, Match the other paragraphs and 
topic sentences in the same way. Cross out the sentences 
which do not match paragraphs, ' 


Children play with stuffed koala bears. 
Airplanes were used to drop food. 
A heavy rainstorm did much damage in Aus- 
tralia. 

.....- Uncle Ben is going to India. 

.....- Koala bears live in Australia, 

..... Boats and airplanes are Searching the Pacific 
for the Star of Australia. 
Koala bears live in trees and eat the leaves 
of the eucalyptus tree. 


Perfect score is 5, 
Perfect total score is 31. 


My score is ............ 
My total score is ............ 
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A Beautiful Building Is Put Up in Was! 


Me new buildings are being put up in 
Washington, D. C. Our Government is try- 
ing to make Washington the most beautiful city 
in our country. Many streets are being changed 
and parks are being made. Beautiful buildings 
are being put up for Government workers. A new 
Supreme Court Building has already been put up. 


ma 
a 


THE NINE-MILLION-DOLLAR SUPREME COURT BUILDING 
Where Nine Black. ed Justices of Ur States 
Supreme Court Will Carre on Their Wi 


Do you know what the United States Supreme 
Court is and what it does? Do you know that 
it is one of the parts, or branches, of our Gov- 
ernment? Our Government has three parts, or 
branches. One part makes Jaws. Another part 
tells what the laws mean. A third part of the 
Government makes sure that the laws are 
obeyed. The Supreme Court is the part of the 
Government which tells what the laws mean. 

When you play a game, you have rules. Some- 
one makes the rules. You may think that a rule 
means one thing. Another boy or girl may think 
that it means something else. Then you ask some 
very wise person what the rule means. When 
he tells you, you make sure that those playing 
the game obey the rules. 

Let us say that our Government works some- 
what like a game. Our laws may be said to be 
like the rules of a game. Those rules, or laws, 


are made by Congress in Washington, D. ©. Our 
Supreme Court in Washington tells us what our 
laws mean. The President makes sure that the 
laws are obeyed. Thus our Government is made 
up of three parts, or branches. They are Con- 
gress, or the Legislative (léj’-is-la-tiv) branch; 
the Supreme Court, or the Judicial (j00-dish’-41) 
branch; and the President, or the Executive 
(ég-zék’-ii-tiv) branch. 

Congress and the Supreme Court are in the 
Capitol Building. The President does his work 
at the White House. Soon the Supreme Court 
will move into its own new building. Then each 
part of our Government will have its own build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

The new Supreme Court Building has a fine 
new court room. The nine men who make up the 
Supreme Court will sit in the court room. They 
will listen to men talk about our laws. One man 
will say that a certain law means one thing. An- 
other man will say that it means something else. 
The Supreme Court hears what both men have to 
say. Then the Supreme Court says which man 
is right and which one is wrong. The nine men 
of the Supreme Court are called justices, To be 
chosen a justice of the Supreme Court is one of 
the greatest honors given to a man. Mr. Hughes 
is the Chief Justice. We call him Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes. 

The New Building 

There is beautiful stone in the new Supreme 
Court Building. Some of the stone is made into 
big round posts, or pillars. Other stones are cut 
so as to make pictures of some of the great men 
of the Supreme Court. Everyone in our country 
should be very proud of our new Supreme Court 
Building. It is built on very plain and simple 
lines, such as those used by the Greeks long ago. 
Perhaps some day, you may go to Washington, 
D. C., to see our capital city. When you see the 
Supreme Court Building, you will know what it 
is and what important men work in it. Perhaps 
you will even go into the Supreme Court Building 
and watch the justices at work. 
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POST TRIES FOR ANOTHER RECORD 

In 1933, Wiley Post flew around the world in 
his famous airplane, the Winnie Mae, in seven 
and one-half days. A few weeks ago, he started 


All Aboard for the Stratosphere 


going up in his five-year-old Winnie Mae. He 
went up and up at a great speed. Post went more 
than forty thousand feet up into the air. 

It was very, very cold high up in the air. 
Wiley Post says that at one time his thermometer 
read 70 degrees below zero. It was so cold that 
Post would have frozen if he had not worn 
special clothes. He put on a heavy suit of long 
underwear and then stepped into a strange look- 
ing suit made of white asbestos and rubber. You 
read in My Weekly Reader for October 1-5 what 
asbestos is and where it comes from. Heat and 
cold do not easily pass through asbestos. For 
that reason, Wiley Post wore a suit made of 
asbestos. His suit was heated by electricity. 

Besides being very cold in the high upper air, 
the air is very thin. There is not enough oxygen 
in it for man to breathe. So Wiley Post wore an 
air-tight helmet, into which oxygen was pumped. 

Wiley Post made two flights into the thin 
upper air, called the stratosphere. During his 
first flight, he had trouble with a valve which let 
oxygen into his helmet. Then the air pressure 
was not right. Blood began spurting from his 
nose and ears, and he had to come down. On his 
second flight, Post had trouble with his motor. 
He had to land many miles from where he 
started. He said he ran through such strong wind 
that it took paint off his airplane and tore steel 
rivets out of place. 


One night in Washington, D. C., some men 
tried to frighten some noisy birds from the 
trees near the Government buildings. Those 
noisy birds were starlings. They, like English 
sparrows, were brought to our country from 
across the sea. There are now many starlings 
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in Washington. They live on the tops of our 
Government buildings and in trees near by. The 
birds chattered and scolded so much that they 
bothered some of our Government workers. 

A crowd of men went out fo drive the starlings 
away. They took with them flashlights, long 
poles, and tin cans with stones in them. (Where 
in My Weekly Reader have you read about birds 
being frightened away by the rattling of tin 
cans?) The men made as much noise as they 
could, and away flew the birds! Where did the 
birds go? They flew to the window sills and 
eaves of the buildings in which the Government 
men worked. There the starlings went on with 
their scolding and chattering. They made even 
more noise than they had made in the trees! 


SPARROW JACK’S HOUSE 
Many years ago, millions of worms ate the 
leaves from the maple trees of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The worms ate and ate until no 
leaves were left. The people called a town meet- 
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: Where Sparrow Jack and His Feathered Friends, 


ing and said, “What shall we do to get rid of 
the worms?’’ The people did everything they 
could think of, buti still the worms grew in num- 
ber. At last, an Englishman who lived in Phila- 
delphia said, ‘‘Let us send to England for some 
small birds called sparrows. They like to live in 
cities, and they will eat the worms which are 
killing our trees.’? That was in 1869. At that 
time, there were no English sparrows in our 
country. 

The people of Philadelphia said to the Eng- 
lishman, ‘‘Will you go to England and bring back 
some sparrows?” The Englishman, whose name 
was Jack Bardsley, went to his old home in Eng- 
land. He brought many sparrows back to Phila- 
delphia. Some say that he brought one thou- 
sand pairs of sparrows. Jack Bardsley took many 
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of them to the little stone house in which he 
lived. His house became known as ‘‘Sparrow 
Jack’s House”. He kept the sparrows there until 
they felt at home in Philadelphia. Then he set 
them free. The sparrows soon ate the cater- 
pillars and spanworms that were eating the 
maple leaves. The sparrows liked this country 
and grew and grew in number. After several 
years, they spread to all the cities of the United 
States. 

By bringing English sparrows into our coun- 
try, we have gotten rid of many harmful worms 
and bugs. There are no spanworms left in our 
country. Spanworms were very harmful and 
killed many plants. Some people do not like 
English sparrows because they are such noisy 
birds. But they should remember that these little 
birds eat millions and millions of harmful worms, 
which would destroy many trees and plants. - 


ANOTHER GIANT GLASS “EYE” 

In My Weekly Reader for April 23, 1934, many 
of you read the story, ‘‘World’s Largest Piece of 
Glass”. Another great piece of glass was poured 
last month at a glass factory in Corning, N. Y. 
It is a twin to the one made last spring. It took 
seven hours to pour the liquid glass. It will take 
months and months for the glass to cool. Then it 
will be sent to California to be used in the world’s 
largest telescope. By looking through the great 
glass “eye” of that telescope, men will be able to 
see stars millions of miles away. They say that 
they will be able to see 900,000,000 light years 
away. That is three times as far as men can now 
see through any telescope, 


A LETTER FROM A CORNING FRIEND 
Gentlemen, 

At school, we learned about the making of the 
200-inch dise at the Corning Glass Works. We 
are sending you a picture of one of the scenes 


“we made. It shows the shipping of the dise to 
California. We made the tank and the beehive 
with the mold inside, too. We hope you will like 
our picture. Yours truly, 

John Carpenter, Corning, New York. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I flew from Australia to India. Tt was the most 
interesting trip I ever made because I flew over 
seas, Mountains, and jungle land in which many 
wild animals and snakes live. Along the way, we 
landed on many islands in the Indian Ocean. 
Perhaps the most interesting one was Ceylon. 

When we landed in Ceylon, many people came 
running to see our airplane. I thought they were 
women because they were wearing long white 
skirts. But later I found that they were men and 
boys. They had cloth wrapped around their 
waists, and it hung straight down to their ankles, 
Besides that, the men had long hair. They wore 
their hair straight back from their foreheads, and 
it was held by big combs. Harrings were in their 
ears, and beads were around their necks, 

I shall never forget the strange smell in Ceylon. 
It was a mixture of the smell of cinnamon and 
tea. The best cinnamon in the world comes from . 
Ceylon. It is the dried bark of certain trees that 
grow in great numbers on this island. Very fine 
tea, called Ceylon tea, also comes from this 
island. The next time you have cinnamon toast 
and tea, think of the Island of Ceylon. 

I am now in India, on the other side of the 
world from you. India is a large country. The 
southern part of India, where I am, is near the 
Equator. It is very warm here. As I write 
this letter, I am sitting on the front porch 
of my hotel, I have on a thin white linen suit 
and I am warm, even though it is late afternoon. 
It is so hot here at noon that everyone goes in- 
doors and lies down to rest, 

India is a very crowded country. It has next 
to the greatest number of people of any country 
in the world. China has the greatest number. As 
I sit here, I can see crowds of people passing 
along the street. Most of them are men and boys. 
They have on long loose white trousers. Hven 
small boys wear long trousers which reach to 
their feet. They wear their shirt-tails outside 
their trousers. On their heads, they wear a roll 
of cloth called a turban. Boys must have to get 
up early here to wrap the yards of cloth around 
their heads. In the folds of their turbans, boys 
stick many things. I saw one boy pull out a 
pencil, a jackknife, and even a stick of candy. 

I do not see any girls or women in the street. 
I shall tell you about them in my next letter. 


Much love to you all, Unche Bam 
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A, CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


{A Comprehension and Retention Test) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. Our Government is trying to make ................. 
the most beautiful city in our country. 
2. New buildings are being put up for 
in Washington, D. C, 
paris, or branches. 
4, The laws are made by ©... eeeeceeeeeeeeeeneeee 


ington tells us what our laws mean. 

6. The......... -E makes sure that 
the laws are obeyed. 

7. When the Supreme Court moves into its new 
building, each part of our Government will 
have its own in Washington, D. C. 

8. The nine men of the Supreme Court are called 


9. Mr. Hughes is the -....... cece ose ITEE mD 
10. Our Supreme Court Building is built along 
simple lines, such as those used by the mine 


Congress, Justices, Washington, Greeks, President, 
Government workers, Chief Justice, Supreme Court, 


building, three 
Perfect score is 10. My score is............ 


B. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


(A Retention and Judgment Test} 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 


1. Why did Wiley Post wear an asbestos suit? 
~- Gold does not easily pass through it. 

He stepped into a strange looking suit. 

2. Why did Post wear an air-tight helmet? 
The upper air is very cold. 
Oxygen was pumped into the helmet. 

3. Why did blood begin spurting from his nose? 
He had an air-tight helmet over his head. 
The air pressure was not right. 

4. Why did he have to land miles from where he 

Steel rivets were torn out. 

Post had trouble with his motor. 

5. Why did paint come off the Winnie Mae? 
Post flew through very strong wind. 


DANNY DOO 
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He made two flights into the upper air. 
Perfect score is 5, My score is............ 


©, FILLING IN AN OUTLINE 


{Ability To Organize and To Reproducc} 


Uncle Ben's letter may be divided into five parts as 
shown in the outline below. Reread the letter carefully. 
Then see how well you can fill in each part of the outline. 
Use the outline to help you tell the story of Uncle Ben’s 
letter at home or to another grade. 


I. The trip from Australia to India 


(Oh eenen epee a oS 
UI. Two products of Ceylon 
IV. What people do to live comfortably in south- 
ern India 


ewan tawenereens 


B. 
V. The crowds on the street 


iih enrm meena toe 
Perfect score is 11. 
Perfect total score is 26. 


1. Appoint committees to take the class on tours through 
Washington, D. C. The committee chairmen can meet to 
decide which buildings, streets, or part of the city each 
committee will tell about. Guidebooks, folders, post cards, 
and books tell much about Washington, D. C. 


2. Have a class conversation each day for about three min- 
utes on one of these topics : 
a. Interesting buildings and sights in Washington, D. C. 
b. Wiley Post’s flight into the stratosphere. 
As you talk, try to follow these rules for conversation: 
a. Speak without raising hands, 
b. Do not interrupt while another is g. 
e. Be willing to listen as well as to talk. 
3. Follow Unele Ben to India by bringing in news clippings 
and pictures about India for the bulletin board. 


THANK YOU! 


"I find My W: a most helpful teaching aid. The chil- 
dren are very E n this help way of newspaper Tead- 
ry ie se Eleanor R. Pugh, East Side Central School, Toledo, 
io. 
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Old and New Ways of Travel 
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The engine at the bottom of this picture 
is new. It has the new streamlines. The 
front of it looks somewhat like an airplane. 
The new engine cuts through the wind and 
goes very fast. The new engine pulls many 
new cars. The cars have the new stream- 
lines, foo. 

The new engine and cars look very fine 
as they go through the country. People who 
see the new train say, “How pretty it is! 
It has good lines and is much better look- 
ing than our old trains. The new train is 
clean, does not make much noise, and is 
easier to ride on than the old trains.” 

The engine at the top of the picture is a 
very old one. It is more than 100 years old. 
It was one of the first steam engines that 
ran in our country. The old engine made its 
first run in 1831. It was called the DeWitt 
Clinton. Mr. DeWitt Clinton was a man 
who did all he could to help the railroads 
get a start in our country. 


The airplane at the top of the picture is 
very old. It was made in 1911 by the 
Wright brothers. The old plane was one of 
the first airplanes that flew in our country. 
It is called No. 13. 

The two Wright brothers were the first 
to make flights in an airplane driven by an 
engine. The first time, their airplane stayed 
in the air only 59 seconds. That was on De- 
cember 17, 1903. Last month, a celebration 
was held in honor of that first flight. 

Plane No. 13 took part in the celebration. 
It went up into the air again. It did not 
go very fast. It did not stay up very long. 

New airplanes took part in the celebra- 
tion, too. Some of them were like the new 
airplane at the bottom of the picture. They 
were big and went very fast. Some of them 
went three miles in a minute. They carried 
many people. Many people saw the old and 
new airplanes. They said, “What a change 
there has been in airplanes in 31 years.” 
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There Are Many Ways of Being Thrifty 


Thrift Week begins January 17. Thrift 
means taking good care of your money. 
Thrift Week comes at this time of year be- 
cause of Benjamin Franklin. He was a 
män who lived in our country years ago. 
His birthday is on January 17. Benjamin 
Franklin is sometimes called the Father of 
Thrift. He knew how to save his money 
and how to spend it wisely. 


milie children eat oe which 
is on their plates. They do not take more 
food than they want. They eat all the food 
that they take. Then they do not waste 
food. By saving food, they save money. 

Do you eat everything on your plate? 
“Clean plates” is a good rule for every 
home. Make it a rule in your home. 
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There are many ways in which boys and 
girls can be thrifty. They can make money 
after school by doing outdoor work. They 
can clean yards and clean snow away from 
doorsteps. Thrifty children put their money 
into a bank. They take it out when they 
want to buy something which they need. 
Before doing this, they talk with their 
mothers and fathers. 


Feeding the birds is one way of being 
thrifty. Many birds die in the wintertime 
because they cannot find food. Birds help 
us in many ways. They save us many dol- 
lars each year by eating bugs and worms. 
If it were not for the birds, farmers could 
not raise food in their fields. The worms 
and bugs would soon eat the farmers’ crops. 
Then we would have little to eat. 
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Do Boys and Girls, 

The other day, Pal and I went out to the 
flying field which is near our town. Pal 
wanted to see the airplanes. He likes to 
see them take off. He likes to see them 
make a good landing, too. I think Pal 
wants to be a pilot when he is big. If Pal 
learns to fly, I shall have to learn, too. 

We were watching an airplane which was 
fiying high in the air. All at once, a man 
jumped out of the airplane. We thought he 
would fall to the ground. We looked and 
looked. Then we saw that he had some- 
thing on his back. It began to open. In a 
little while, it was wide open. It opened 
like a big umbrella. l 


Slowly, slowly the man came down 
through the air. He came down to the 
ground. We all ran to meet him. He stood. 
up and talked with us. He was not hurt at 
all. He told us how it felt to jump out of 
an airplane. My, but he was a nice man! 

Can you tell me why the man was not 
hurt when he jumped from his airplane? 
Do you know what that funny thing was 
that kept him from falling too fast? I 
think it was all very wonderful. I do not 
see why the man was not hurt. But then, 
you know that I am only a little dog. 

Your little friend, 
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A GAME OF STOP AND GO 


These little children are playing a game 
in their yard in the South. It is a game of 
safety. The boy is playing policeman. He 
has a stop-go sign. He has a whistle. He 
blows his whistle when he turns his stop-go 
sign. 

The girl rides up to the policeman. She 
waits for the sign to tell her to go. If she 
goes when the sign tells her to stop, the 
policeman gives her a ticket. When the 
girl gets three tickets, she must forfeit, or 
give up, something which she likes. Then 
the policeman makes her work hard to get 
back her things. 

To learn the rules of safety is another 
way of being thrifty. Many people are 
killed every day by automobiles. Many 
street cars, automobiles, and wagons are 
smashed every day in the streets. Accidents 
cost the people of our country much money. 
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A. WAYS OF TRAVEL 


(A Comprehension Test) 


There is one word in each sentence which does 
not belong there. Can you find it and cross it out? 


1. The new engine and the cars have new 
steam streamlines. 

2. The new DeWitt Clinton train does not 
make much noise. 

. The new train is not clean and is easier 
to ride on than the old trains. 

. The DeWitt Clinton was one of the first 
steam engines railroads that ran in our 
country. 

. The DeWitt Clinton airplane is more 
than 100 years old. 

. DeWitt Clinton did all he could to help 
the railroads get a second start in our 
country. 

. The old airplane was made honored in 
1911 by the Wright brothers. 

. The Wright brothers were the first to 
make flights in an airplane driven by an 
engine streamline. 

. A celebration was held last month in 
honor of that first long flight. 

. There has been a great celebration 
change in airplanes in 31 years. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


B. WAYS OF BEING THRIFTY 
(Ability To Skim To Seleet Main Points} 
Skim through the story about Franklin to find 
ich he was thrifty. Write them on 
ugh the rest of page 


UNCLE FUNNY 
BUNNY AND 
CHUMPY 


They See the Indian 
Pottery 
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66 to find two ways in which children can be 
thrifty. Write them in a few words. 


3. 


Now check the numbers above to show in how 
many of these ways you are ty. 


Perfect score is 6. My score is ............ 


C. WIG WAGS 


(Vocabulary Development} 

Skim through Wig Wags’ letter to find five 
words which were used to tell about airplanes. 
Can you tell Wig Wags what the man used to 
jump out of the airplane? If you can, add it as 
the sixth word. 


Perfect score is 6. 
Perfect total score is 22. My total score is 


THINGS TO DO 


Have you already thought of some ways to be 
thrifty? Then you are ready to be a member of 
one of the committees on thrift. Ask your teacher 
to appoint three committees. Each committee will 
work out a few thrift rules. Posters and slogans 
may be used to tell the others about the thrift 
rules you choose. The ideas below will help each 
committee get started. 


1. Health Committee will tell why thrifty children 
obey health laws and keep health rules. 

2. Clothing Committee will tell how thrifty chil- 
dren care for their clothing at home and school. 

3. School Supplies Committee will tell how chil- 
dren can be thrifty in use of materials. 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


There are 29 words in this isave which are not common to four basie vocabu- 
lary lists, These words are: travel, streamlines, easier, railroads, flights, driven, 
celebration, change—thrifty, apend, r corse? plai waste, rule, bugs, 
worms, raise, crop+—pilot, umbrella, slowly, stood, kept, won l—sign, whistle, 
forfelt, smashed. 

The following proper names 

mber—Ben i 


rds appear in this issue: engine, bottom, steam, flew, 
month, held, honor, miles—save, need—felt—South, safety, blows, ticket, killed, 
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ings Which Show Us the Stars 


Te O very strange looking buildings are being 
put up in our country. One of them is in the 
Far West, in Los Angeles, California. The other 
is on our eastern coast, in New York City. No 
one will live in those buildings. Nothing will be 
made in them, But many people will go into them 
every day. The people will never forget what 


Not a Magic Lantern but a Planetarium Machine That Makes 
Moving Pictures of the Sky in the Past, Present, or Future 


they see there. Tn each building there will be a 
planetarium. A planetarium is a kind of machine 
which shows how the planets, the stars, the moon, 
and other bodies in the sky look. It shows also 
how those bodies move and how big they are. 
People have always liked to look at the stars 
and planets. A planet is a body in the sky which 
Moves around the sun. Many study the planets 
and know their names. Do you? People living in 
the country see more of the stars and planets 
than those living in cities. Sailors watch the sky 
very closely. The stars help them to find their 
way across the sea. The top of a high hill, a big 
open field, and the ocean are good places to go to 
see the stars. But the best place of all to see them 
is in the planetarium building. There you will 
not see the real stars and planets. But you will 
see what they look like. You ean see any part 
of the sky as it looks at any time of the year. 


The sides of the new planetarium building in 
New York City are round. The roof of the build- 
ing is a big dome. Inside the building is the 
planetarium. It is somewhat like a big moving 
picture machine. But a planetarium throws its 
pictures in all directions at one time, except down 
on the ground. It throws pictures of the stars 
and planets on the top and on all sides of the big 
round building. They look just like the stars in 
the sky at night. First you see the great blue 
sky. Then you see the bright, twinkling stars and 
the shining planets. You see the Milky Way, the 
Great Bear, the Little Bear, the North Star, and 
the other stars and groups of stars. You see 
Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and the other planets. 

The stars and planets are at different places in 
the sky at different times. The planetarium 
shows where the stars and planets are at any 
one time. It also shows where they will be, or 
where they have been, at any time. You can see 
where they were on any night while Columbus 
Was crossing the ocean. You can see where 
they were the night before the Pilgrims landed in 
America, or at any other time in the past, You 
can see where the stars and planets will be at any 
future time. You can see where they will be on 
the night of January 19, 1996. 

Where You Will Find Planetarium Buildings 

The planetarium is something new in our 
country. The first one was used here about four 
years ago. It was built in Chicago. It is called 
the Adler Planetarium. It was a gift of Mr. Max 
Adler. Thousands of persons visited the Adler 
Planetarium while they were at the World’s Fair. 

The second planetarium in our country is in 
Philadelphia. It has been there about one year. 
Tt is called the Fels Planetarium. There are only 
17 other big planetarium buildings in all the rest 
of the world. The oldest one is only ten years old. 
All of them are in Europe. Twelve are in Ger- 
many, two in Italy, and one, each in Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden. The new one in New York City 
and the one in Los Angeles will make 21 plane- 
tarium buildings in the whole world. 
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THRIFT WEEK 
Thrift week begins January 17. It comes at 
this time of year because Benjamin Franklin was 
born on January 17, 1706. Benjamin Franklin is 
often called the Father of Thrift. He knew how 
to save his money and spend it wisely. He taught 

others many things about thrift. 
Benjamin Franklin was a very poor boy. He 


worked hard and saved his money, When he had 


enough, he bought books and learned many 
things. He taught himself. When he became a 
man, he wrote books. These sayings are from 
some of his books: 


Drive thy business, let not thy business drive thee. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 

A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market. 

The use of money is all the advantage Bihar is in having 
money. 

God helpa them that help themselves. 

Early to bed and early to rise make a man healthy, wealthy, 
and ‘wise, 

Constant dropping wears away stones, 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 

‘When the well’s dry, they know the worth of water, 

"Tis hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

By diligence and patience the mouse ate into the cable. 


The Fels Planetarium Built in Honor of Franklin 


Benjamin Franklin has been honored by a rich 
man in Philadelphia. Mr. Samuel 8. Fels gave the 
money to put up a big building in honor of Frank- 
lin. It is called the Benjamin Franklin Memorial 
and Franklin Institute. In the big building is a 
planetarium. It is called the Fels Planetarium. 
Benjamin Franklin liked to study the stars. He 
found out a great deal about them. He also found 
out about lightning during a storm. He found 
that electricity and lightning were the same thing. 


FLYING MACHINES 
Roger Bacon was a very wise man who lived 
long ago. He lived in England 200 years before 
the time of Christopher Columbus. Roger Bacon 
studied a great deal and wrote books about 
machines, ships, and science. He was put into 
prison for writing these words, “Flying machines 
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are possible. That is, aman may sit in, the middle 
of some device by which artificial wings may 
beat in the air in the manner of a flying bird.’’ 

Roger Bacon lived from 1214 to 1294. At that 
time, no one ever dreamed of such a thing as an 
airplane. The people thought that Roger Bacon 
was crazy and that he used black magic. They 
kept him in prison for many years and would not 
let him have any writing materials or books. (At 
that time, there were no printed books. Books 
were written by hand.) 

What would those same people say if they 
could see our airships of today? Would they still 
think that Roger Bacon was crazy and should be 
put into prison? 


AN OLD AIRPLANE FLIES AGAIN 

One of the oldest airplanes in the world was 
flown last month. It was the Wright brothers’ 
plane No. 13. It was flown during the celebration 
which marked 31 years of aviation, Thirty-one 
years ago, the Wright brothers went up in the 
first airplane driven through the air by a motor. 
That airplane is now in a museum in London. 
Plane No. 13, which is shown in the picture, was 
built in 1911. The little plane has a motor of 26 
horse power. It can fly at the rate of 45 miles an 
hour. That was nee to be great speed in 1911! 


Below the aged plane No. 13, is the new 
Clipper No. 7. It has four motors of 710 horse 
power each. It speeds through the air at the 
rate of three miles a minute. How does its speed 
compare with that of plane No. 137 
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In my last letter, I told you about the boys 
who live in India. Now I shall tell you something 
about the girls. I am sitting at a table in a park 
having a cool drink. The heat here is terrible for 
one who is not used to it. 


There are many men and boys in the park, but 
I do not see any women or girls. Once in a while, 
a little girl goes by. After a girl in India is ten 
or twelve years old, she must stay at home. Most 
of the men do not allow their ‘women folks” to 
go outside the house. They make them stay in the 
back part of the house and work. Sometimes a 
woman has to go outside her house. Then she 
must cover her face. —#—*— 

Oni;s.very-young girls are seen outside their 
homes. )T wo little girls are passing my table now. 
They look as if they were four or five years old. 
They have on very long skirts. They have long 
pieces of white cloth over their heads. One end 
of this cloth is thrown over the left shoulder. The 
other end hangs straight down. The girls have on 
all kinds of jewelry. They have rings on their 
fingers, on their toes, and around their necks and 
arms. 

Not many girls go to school in India. They are 
taught at home to cook, sew, and run a home. 
They marry before they are grown up, and I feel 
sorry for them. But there are some girls who go 
to school. They go to mission schools, which are 
run by churches. I visited one of those schools 
last week. 

An Englishman has been sitting at my table 
drinking tea. We talked about many things. But 
we did not talk about the weather, for one never 
does that in India. For seven months, every day 
is clear and no rain falls. Dust a foot deep covers 
the roads and the ground cracks with the heat. 
When the dry season is over, rain pours down 
day after day. Rivers rise and fields turn green. 
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The rainy season has ended now. It begins in 
June and lasts until November. But in some 
years, it does not rain enough during the wet 
season. Then the crops do not grow and there is 
a famine. It did not rain much this year in many 
parts of India. Rice is expensive and many 
people are hungry. 

Many beggars line the streets. They are so thin 
that you can count their ribs. Very thin dogs 
and cats prowl through the streets. If a crumb 
of food is dropped, they pounce upon it as if they 
had never had any food. Nothing makes me 
sadder than to see a hungry animal. 


Much love to you all, Umeha Bar, 


ENOUGH STAMPS TO “REACH THE MOON” 

Our postage stamps are printed at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in Washington, D. ©. 
A man from the bureau says that enough stamps 
are printed each year to make a ribbon one-stamp 
wide which would reach the moon. 

The moon is far away. It is about 238,857 miles 
from the earth. If you started for the moon in 
the fastest airplane and traveled all the time, it 
would take you more than two,\months to reach 
the moon. Think of a ribbon of stamps long 
enough to reach that far! 

The man also said that our Government uses 
430 tons of ink, 800 tons of payer, and 240 tons 
of gum each year in making stamps. Do you 
know how many pounds there are in a ton? If 
you do not know, where will you look to find out? 
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why the Wright 
brothers’ airplane was put nayi the museum | 
in London. 
Rohland Thomassen, B4, 
— Randolph Hts. School, St. Paul, Minn. 
Most early flying machine models are kept in a museum 
| (The Smithsonian Institute) in Washington, D. ©. But 
| the Wright protons would not send their airplane there. 
| They thought the museum was not to them. One 
| reason for this was that the museum had said that an- 
| other airplane waa the first one that could carry a man. 
The Wright brothers said that theirs was the first. The | 
museum has now taken back what it said. It is thought | 
| that the Wright airplane may now be brought back from | 
| England and put into the museum in Washington, 
Love to all my curious little ends, WISE OWL. 


| 
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A, YES OR NO TEST 


(A Comprehension Test) 
Write ‘Yes’? or “No” after the following questions. 
1. Are two new planetarium buildings being put 
up in our country? YS 
Does a planetarium show how the planets and 
stars move and how big they are? LEi 
Have people always liked to look at the stars 
and planets? K&S. 
Will you see the real stars and planets in a 
planetarium building? .{\%.. 
Does a planetarium throw pictures only on 
the top of the big round building? -N.O 
Are the stars and planets at different places 
in the sky at different times? “Co 
Does a planetarium show you where the stars 
and planets will be at any future time? ./¢.5. 
Was the Fels Planetarium in Philadelphia the 
first one to be used in our country? Y.S. 
9. Are there seventeen planetarium buildings in 

Europe? YS.. 

10. Is the oldest planetarium 2i. years old? 15... 

Perfect score is 10. My score is.) (2. 


B. A READING GAME 


(Ability To Skim) 


Skim through theystory about thrift to find four sen- 
tences whi) prove that Benjamin Franklin was a thrifty 
man. Be ready to defend your choice. 


Perfect score is 4 


C. MAKING A GRAPH 


(Ability To Organize and To Make Comparisons) 


Skim through the story, “An Old Airplane Flies Again’’, 
to help you ‘ill in the blanks below. 


Clipper No. 7 Plane No. 13 
Speed... ee eee 


Horse power 
Make a bar graph to compare the speed of plane No. 13 
with the speed of one of our newest airplanes. 
Perfect score is 10. 


DANNY DOO 
AND 
UNCLE BEN 
IN INDIA 
Danny Falls 
Info the River 
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D. A DICTIONARY GAME—LESSON 4 


Ability To rds in Al 
Se aie Aa 


Arrange the words below in alphabetical order according 
to the first two letters as in number one. Bodies and build- 
ings begin with b. When the first letters are the same, 
look at the second letter. The letter o comes before the 
letter u, so bodies comes before Why does the 
word cities come before crops? 

a,b,0,0,¢,,£,b,i,3,k,m, 0,0,),4,7,8,tU,V,W,2,9,2 
1, bodies (1) buildings (2) cities (3) crops (4) 
aviation artificial bright built 
compare during driven church 
persons other planets old 
roof stars rings sky 
newest often other night 
whole world visited veil 
spend sailors taught 
grown folks good 
machine look learned 
four group future 
12, expensive different enough deal 


Perfect score is 12. My score is... 
Perfect total score is 36. My total score is 


A “Let's Be Thrifty” Contest 


Each year, you can learn more about ways in which Franklin was 
thrifty. But each of us can think out ways of our own in which to 
be thrifty, too. CENTENA? is the time to turn a new leaf, if need be, 
and learn to be more thrifty in caring for our health, use of time, 
ERR of clothing, homes, public buildings, and oh so many other 

ings. A 

Because thrift covers nearly everything we do, My WEEKLY 
Reaver thrift contest will deal with just one form of thrift, ‘We 
would like to know just how thrifty boys and girls can be in the ways 
in which they amuse _the~-“ves, (Too many girls an boys can 


think of nothing-vetter than w gv co =4moyie” when they have an— 
afternoon of.) — Gma 

“Each pupil in your grade can help your class win this contest. 
Duri e next two w 


list ways in which you amus? yourself. 
Use e rules; The amusement must he worth doing, must be 
healthful, and should cost littte or no money. Remember nature has 
many ways to help us have a good time. 

Then make a e list of “thrifty” amusements, No amusement 
can be listed that has not been enjoyed at least twice by the child 
who submits it. Post the list on the bulletin board, so the class can 
share the new amusements. Work out a chart in which each child 
tallies his own improvement. Not later than February 1, send in the 
class list of amusements and the chart showing class improvement 
to: My Weekly Reader Tarpeia 40 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. (“Thrifty” classes will reread directions for the 
contest the teacher to make sure each child knows what to do.) 


St ea ay 
; a Only the Doctor Knows! 
/ Teacher: “Willie, why have you been absent all this 


/ week?” 


Willie: “Miss Jones, T have been sick_with a long name 


\_in my stomachi” 
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Old and New Weather Prophets 


HE nature study group of a Boy Seout troop 

went for a walk one winter day. It was the 
second day of February, and the boys were talk- 
ing about Ground Hog Day. They were asking 
their leader if there were any truth in the old say- 
ing that ground hogs, or woodchucks, wake up on 
February 2. Just then the leader stopped by a big 
hump in the ground. He dug away some stones 
and snow and there was Mr. Ground Hog himself! 


eee, A E 
akip Rv ae 
See sn a i N Ri. 7 
“Who Woke Me Up?” Said Mr. Ground Hog 


The Boy Scouts looked at the ground hog and 
took his picture. They saw that he was about the 
size of a cat and had coarse, brownish hair. His 
hind legs were longer than his front ones, and his 
feet were well fitted for digging. His ears were 
round and small. There were little flaps of skin 
which closed the ears while the ground hog did 
his digging. Then soil could not get in and stop 
up the ground hog’s ears. These little ears are 
very useful, for the ground hog has many enemies. 

The ground hog looked at the Boy Scouts. He 
seemed to know that they were friendly and 
would not harm him. He blinked his little eyes 
in the bright sunshine. He sniffed the cold air. 
Then he ran-into his hole. 

When the Boy Scouts got back to their club- 
room, they took down some books and read all 
they could find about ground hogs. They found 
that ground hogs are good engineers in plan- 


ning their winter homes. Those animals dig 
trenches under the ground and slant them upward 
so that water cannot run in. They make several 
compartments in the trenches and line them with 
dry grass. Those compartments make warm beds 
for their long winter nap. Between the compart- 
ments are several doors, so that the ground hogs 
can escape if an enemy comes. 

Most ground hogs go to sleep in September. 
They wake up in February or March, often before 
the snow and cold have gone. Many of them 
starve or freeze to death. The meat of the ground 
hog is well flavored and dogs like it. Long ago, 
the ground hog’s worst enemies were wolves, 
wildcats, and foxes. But many of these wild ani- 
mals have disappeared, and dogs are now the 
ground hog’s worst enemies. Dogs like to chase 
them through the fields and then have a good 
winter meal of ground hog meat. 

The boys read that long ago a day was named 
for the ground hog. At that time, men had no 
barometers or other instruments for reading the 
weather. They foretold the weather by watching 
signs in the woods. If animals had very heavy 
winter coats, or Jaid away much food, men said 
that the winter would be a cold one. If it was 
sunny on February 2, ground hogs were said to 
see their shadows and go back to sleep. The 
ground hog said to himself, ‘‘It is too early for 
such sunny weather. Winter is sure to come 
again, so I shall go back to sleep.” Then the peo- 
ple said that there would be six more weeks of 
cold weather. 


How the Weatherman Forecasts 


Today Uncle Sam has newer and better ways to 
foretell the weather. Every morning at five 
o’clock, rain or shine, small airplanes take off 
from 20 flying fields in the United States. They 
climb three or four miles up in the air. When 
they come down, they have information about the 
temperature, direction and force of the wind, and 
other weather news. At other stations, small bal- 
loons are sent up at regular times during the day. 

(Please Turn the Page) 
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These balloons are watched closely by men at the 
weather stations. 

This weather information from many points is 
used to make up weather maps which are put out 
every day by the United States Weather Bureau. 
These new ways of foretelling weather are much 
better than depending upon signs from plant and 
animal life. We now know that the ground hog 
is a poor weather prophet. 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS FOR OUR PRESIDENT 


This story has 446 words in it. You should read it in three 
minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then do Test B to find 
how well you understand what you read. 


On January 30, President Roosevelt will be 53 
years old. He was 51 years old when he became 
President. A man must be at least 35 years old 
before he may become President of the United 
States. Our youngest President was Theodore 
Roosevelt. He became President in 1901 when he 


- was 42 years old. He was Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 


fifth cousin, and a brother of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s father. 

Birthday parties will be given in all parts of 
our country for President Roosevelt. People will 


pay to go to those parties, or balls. The money 


will be used to help boys and girls who have had 
infantile paralysis. Last year, more than one mil- 


malt 
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These Young Fishermen at Warm Springs Are Winning 
Back Their Health While They Play in the Sunshine 


lion dollars was made at the Roosevelt balls. The : 


money was given to the Warm Springs hospital. 
The President was very happy that the money 
was raised by means of those birthday parties, 
for he is deeply interested in the hospital. He 
said, ‘‘My last birthday was one of the happiest I 
have ever had. The finest birthday gift that any- 
one can give me is money for the Warm Springs 
hospital, which does so much good.” 

The hospital at Warm Springs takes care of 
those who have had infantile paralysis. That is a 
sickness, or disease, which comes to many chil- 
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dren. Often it leaves children’s legs so weak that 
they cannot walk. At one time, President Roose- 
velt had infantile paralysis. The water at Warm 
Springs helped to make him well. Our President 
wants others to become well, too. He wants them 
to go to Warm Springs and enjoy the warm baths 
and sunshine. To take care of them, there must 
be a hospital with many rooms in it. Big hospitals 
cost much money. President Roosevelt wants the 
hospital at Warm Springs to be one of the finest 
in our country. 


Walter Fox Thanks Mrs. Roosevelt by Radio for Her Gift 


This eight-year-old boy has had infantile pa- 
ralysis. His name is Walter Fox. Walter has been 
in bed for a long time. The doctors in a Phila- 
delphia hospital worked hard to make Walter 
well. One cold day before Christmas they said, 
‘Walter needs some warm sunshine. Warm 
Springs, Georgia, would help him to become well, 
but Walter has no money. It takes money to go 
all the way to Georgia.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt heard about Walter. She had 
just been given a prize of one thousand dollars as 
“the outstanding American woman”. Each year, 
Gimbel’s store in New York gives a prize to the 
woman who, they think, has done most for others. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was glad to give the money which 
she won to Walter Fox. He will use it at the 
Warm Springs hospital, where he hopes soon to 
become well and strong. 

` Thank You! 


“I find My WEEKLY Reaper both interesting and helpful.”— 
Miss ALFREDA SANDBEAGLE, Putnam Ave. School, Hamden, Conn. 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Why are the people of the Far North called 
Eskimos? Yours truly, 
Elsie Binke, Fourth Grade, 
Farm Hill School, Middletown, Conn. 


‘SE 
OWL Dear Elsie, 
The name Eskimo means ‘‘raw-flesh eat- 
ers”. The people of the Far North were first 
called Eskimos by their neighbors. 
Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL, 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

: Early tomorrow morning, I am going to fly from 
Bombay to Arabia. I am sorry to leave India, for 
there are many more places in this big country 
that I should like to visit. But I have a chance 
to fly to Arabia with a friend who takes pictures 
for American newspapers. He is an interesting 
man, and I like traveling with him because he 
does not miss anything worth seeing. 

Ever since I was a boy and read the many fairy 
tales of the Hast in a book called the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights’’, I have wanted to visit Arabia. 

I am so excited about going there that I want 
‘to hop aboard the plane at once. But I am spend- 
ing the day with an old friend who has met Mr. 
Gandhi. You remember I told you last week 
about the work Gandhi has done for the people 
of India. I do not want to miss a chance to hear 
more about this big country, where one-fifth of 
all the people on the earth live. 

A great number of those people are trying to 
make a living by farming.* In fact, there are al- 
ready too many farmers in India. But the number 
grows bigger each year because there is little 
work in trades to be found anywhere in India. 
When there are floods or very long dry spells, the 


crops are destroyed and the people starve. That 
often happens, too. When the crops are good, 
the price is low. Then the farmer gets very little 
for his crops. Every year, he has to sell most of 
his crop to pay his debts. Then he starves. The 
Indian farmer has a hard time. 

Some day, Mr. Gandhi hopes that those poor 


* About sixty-seven per cent or about twice as many people 
in proportion to other countries. 
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farmers will grow, spin, and weave their own 
clothing. Cotton grows well in many parts of 
India. Cotton cloth is used for clothing in that 
tropical climate, too. Everywhere you see the 
people dressed in long loose robes and with yards 
of cotton cloth, called turbans, wrapped around 
their heads. I am eager to talk with my friend 
about the work of Gandhi, who has set the ex- 
ample for his people by spinning and weaving 
his own cotton cloth. 

In my next letter, I shall tell you about my 
flight across the Arabian Sea. Perhaps I shall 
write to you from an Arab’s tent! 


Much love to you all, Uwch Bam, 
IN MEMORY OF ROBERT E. LEE 


This is a new statue of Robert E. Lee. It stands 
in the Capitol Building in Washington, D. C. 
January 19 was Robert H. Lee’s birthday. On that 
day, flowers were put on his statue. January 19 is 
a holiday in ten of our States. Schools and banks 
are closed and everyone pays honor to Lee. 

Robert E. Lee was born in Virginia in 1807. He 
was one of the greatest soldiers that our country 
has ever had. He was a general and was called 
General Lee. Soldiers were always glad to go 
where General Lee led them. Everyone who knew 
General Lee loved him. Boys and girls were his 
special friends. He was never so happy as when 
he could talk with children and play with them. 

Each year on January 19, a big celebration is 
held in Virginia in honor of General Lee. This 
year, Robert E. Lee 4th put a wreath of flowers 
on the statue of his great-grandfather. 


Last week, our cartoonist stole a march on Uncle Ben and 
sent him to Egypt before our world traveler had actually left 
India. In the meantime, Unele Ben had a chance to fly to 
Arabia, so changed his plans. He will enjoy a good laugh at 
the cartoonist’s expense. Mr. Evans has decided never again 
to be too sure of what Unele Ben will do next. 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? ~ 


(A Comprehension Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 


. The ground hog is about the size of a 


. The ground hog’s feet are not well 


fitted for digging. 

. Little flaps of skin close the eyes 
trench ears while the ground hog digs. 

. Ground hogs are good engineers ...... barom- 
eters prophets in planning winter homes. 

. Between the compartments in the trenches are 
doors, so that the water 
ground hog can escape if an enemy comes. 

. Now the ground hog’s worst enemies are 
wolves dogs wildcats. 

. Most ground hogs wake up in February 

September the bright sunshine. 

. Long ago, men had no barometers 
compartments engineers or other instru- 
ments for reading the weather. 

. Every morning, small airplanes take off from 
20 flying fields in the United States to get 
station weather nature news. 

. This information from many points is used to 
make up daily weather signs 


Perfect score is 10. 


B. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


(A Speed and Comprehension Test) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the follow- 
ing questions. 


1. How old must a man be before he may become 


President of the United States? 


. Where will birthday parties be given for the 
President? 

. How will the money be used? 

- Which was the President’s happiest birthday? 


. Why was the prize of one thousand dollars 
given to Mrs. Roosevelt? 


Week of Jan. 28-Feb. 1, 1935 
10. What did she do with the money? 


Perfect score is 10. 


C. HOW WELL DO YOU REMEMBER? 
(Ability To Recall the Main Points in a Paragraph) 
Without looking back at tlie story about Robert E. Lee, try 
to list four facts about General Lee. Then check your list with 
theizecond paragraph in the story. How many did you have 


Perfect score is 4. 


D. YOUR NOTEBOOK 


{Ability To Follow Directions) 


Your notebook for last term is now complete. You should 
have your name and address on things that belong to you. 
Fill in the blanks below. 


If you send your notebook to the contest, please answer 
these questions. 


1. Do you want your notebook sent back to you 


2. Are you willing to have it sent to a sick child 
in a hospital? ww. 


Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score.is 34, 


THINGS TO DO 


1. If you have a copy of the “Junior Red Cross News” for 
January, 1935, in your school or public library, read the 
story about Robert E. Lee on page 102. 

2. Be on the lookout for pictures or news about the study of 
the weather. If your city has a weather bureau, appoint a 
committee to visit it and report how the weather observa- 
tions are made. 

3. Keep a weather calendar for a month. Make observations 
of the temperature, wind, and appearance of sky. 
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All Aboard for a Ride scr 
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fie Ena ntl ramet GAMA 
ings were made and materials tested. | 


Bee laa oreutamapilés Tt will do away with that 
mad race in which automobiles wiggle in and out 
of traffic as they try to beat the street car down 


eta or nomèiagain, 
aE may ride in one of these 

He PET a. you can watch them leave 
the automobiles far behind. Or you can sit back 
comfortabh pa r EN as the car 
rolls swiftly and quietly ou will enjoy 
that ride on the THN pee eee car far 
more than you would a ride on the Sane first 
horse car. But with all our modern ventions; 
a million-dollar street car can never seem 
wonderful to us as that first horse car did to the 
people more than one hundred years ago. 


MORE BIRTHDAY BALLS 
When President Rooneyn celebrates his fifty- 
third birthday on January 30, the whole nation 
will come ay his party. From coast coast to 
birthday balls will be given, for which there 
be an admission charge. The money will be used 
to help boys and girls who have had infantile 


Last year the money from the President’s birth- 
day balls was used for the hospital at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. There boys and girls who have 
had infantile | are treated. They enor, 
warm sun and sain fn hi warm sprin 
water. That water is said to be he 


| million doer a aired 
last year’s birthday balls. 
But this sour 4 ei monevaw peas in the 
communities where the balls are h Some of 
it will be used to treat the disease. a A 
money will be used for study and sperimenta 
a aa Ce S 


—Fltegende Riğ 
Streamlining certainly has its AA 


Week of Jan. 28:Feb. 1, 1985 


FIRST SOLO FLIGHT OVER PACIFIC 
Late one afternoon this mon Amelia Ear- 


An aaia en Ae EN ie 
e TH an e IN- 
tormis, Somelines th moon shone highly amd 


stars twinkled overhead. Sometimes Miss Earhart 
ran into cloud banks, wind, and fog. Always she 
flew high above the ocean and followed her charts 
of the route. 


people 
d, California, flying 
Anxiously they arith mage they fol- 


was si 

cheer, Hke a ene roar, burst from the crowd. 
Just 18 hours and iy minutes after the take- 

off, Mi landing. Sia 


to make nscontir 
fight, end she bas many other dying 


But 1 Earhart said that this time she was 
not eee for a record flight nor was she chart- 
ing a new route over the ocean. She flew across 


“Robert Lee’, by Rita Frame Dew ge 102 of 
“Junior Red Cross News’? fon ary, 1 a good 
ward gp cae cie General Lee, r 
a 

resident, you rea i } 
i greatly loved by his Coiba, 


Oa ey 
fine goa yA in the 
School, 


rofitable, It 
7, 
Ww a Pach NES a as AE —May E. 


dink thekes Ohio. 
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‘I received two nice surprisés from Tom Trott 
. First there was a letter written to 
l gi spn dlrs M ace Reader, 


ai EI stay h here 
ng, Tn a hl OLINAR here 
are pictures everywhere. 
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sound e aire ee loudspeakers. Then a 
n Prom EY af news- 


Lot reas 
ees I am going 
to ask him if I may write some letters to you 
about my adventures taking newsreel photo- 

Did yon fi Aaa En aba, 


ter? | 


«WITH PIP AND THE HOBBY CLUB 
esterday after school, T tried to find the boys 


and gin FRE ere E i 
’s house 


to the Hobby tits and even down town to the 
office of Billy’s father. He seemed to understand 
that T had lost them, too, because he let me curl up 
under his desk and have a nap while he was 


working. 

I was there only a little while when the Hobby ~ 
Club girls and boys came in. They had been visit- 
ing a button facto dand) werejvery,muchyexcived 
about some new bu 


sel 
1 for size, Then they are polished 
rial thy shine. J tiny Lag s and girls said that 
e new buttons nel woodsy odor. 
bad a box n a a o show 
his father. He said that the buttons are made of 
M i alnuts, 


do you 
k? ee Spates Fae ery LO n 
and tested it with his teeth. Then he 
his bushy tail and 
D ppe d the button. 
Shueks [23 he said, ‘‘Some- e 
one has spoiled a perfectly good ¢ 
nut.” ens an 
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A. ARE YOUR EYES OPEN WHEN YOU READ? 


{Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 
"J, The first street car ran .....1n0t quite .....a little over 
.- Just one hundred years ago. 
2. In those early days, the cobblestone streets were lighted 
with ...... gas ...... oil ...... electric lights. 
3. At that time, goods were shipped by ...... airplane and 


automobile ...... street cars and railroads ...... canal boats 
_and sailing ships. 


4. People rode on the bumping horse cars for about ..... 15 
ww, 60 ......108 years before a better car was invented. 

5. The eable car appeared after ..... the railroad ...... the 
automobile ......the horse car. 

6. Our street cars today are run by .....2 cable ......electricity, 

7. The busses and private automobiles are ..... rivals ...... se¢- 
tions _.: inventions of the electric street cars. 

8. The new street car can outrun any ...... train —.... uirplane 
..-. automobile, 

9. ‘The new street car is ...... quiet ...... noisy ...... rattly. 

10. The windows of the new street ear roll up and down like 

those of ......a train .....un automobile .....a horse car. 


Perfect acore is 10. My score is ............ 


B. CAN YOU FIND BIG IDEAS? 
(Ability ‘To Find the Main Idea of n Paragraph) 

Six topies below tell the main ideas of the paragraphs in 
Uncle Ben’s letter, Write the number of the paragraph in 
front of the main idea to which it belongs. 

.... Tom takes a turn at the winter sports 


.. Unele Ben receives two surprises from Tom Trott 
_ Ski-joring is great sport for Tom 
.... Tom goes to the post office and finds a surprise 
..... om is off for Arabia 
... Tom’s second secret is told 
.. Pietures were sent by wirephoto machines 
.... Tom takes many pictures of winter sports in Switzerland 


Perfect score is 12. My score is... 
C. LISTING 
(Abitity To Organize Ideas) 
Do you ever list things that are important to remember? 
I. Miss Earhart flew from .............. 
TI. She is ‘‘first’’ in five ways 
AG reser 
B me 


0. wetennasaaaganaeeseesseavereeteeeneotenesverennnenesensesevorenotneuenneuerueressesoveneusae 


casove ceremeateeeeesan 


D. - eeecseesentesnunees 


E. C TETTETETT T 


M IEELY ‘ive, issued weekl: 
c AaS Oas ani Formon No, Fire New York: Gj aaa d ela eine rae tala Colu: 


10. loudspeaker ......... 
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IO. She flew across the Pacifice for two reasons 


B creer on ttrertenrmemneert: 


My score is ........... 


D. THREE WAYS TO GET WORD MEANINGS 
{Vocabulary Development) 
1, Reread the sentence in which the hard word appears. Try 
to get the meaning of that word from the thought of the 
sentence. This is called getting meaning from the context, 


2. You can get the meanings of some words from known parts 
of the words themselves. 


3. When you cannot get meanings in the ways already sug- 
gested, you should go to the dictionary. Try to get the 
meanings of the words below in the ways suggested. 


Context 


DL, EREN arenema eere 
EA EGI E eerereeererereeneeererer r rer Tere 
BY, CSS prereset etree 
Oh SURG acpreeeererreenreerrrnere renee rrerrer tener reer nocte reese 
Eh, TOSI eee aa A EEEE A E treet rf) 
Ch Une AES) EEEE EEEE 
Hin 
Yio GADHAR n EEEE ETTEETD 
ETEC M o 
ireph 

Gb GARG CRO oee E EEEE EE EEEE EEEE 


$e gncngeacensacsaceacees snsceseuaeeseececsegeen 


GL. CAN concn ipo 


TELS TST r oa error er 
TE CERES ccecrenreerpreererpererrerenrerseerereeesrerser iret 


J4Xdials pn reentrant Peretti Mette ses eerert 


oer eeenscatesccersonsce 


Lo pey lind erg meee eee erent erence mareerttenrt sn 
Perfect score is 30. My score is ............ 
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People Try To Learn More About the Stars 


Did you ever stand in a big field at night 
and look up at the stars? Did you wish that 
you knew more about the stars? 

People have always wanted to know 
more about the stars. Long ago wise men 
studied the stars and tried to find out more 
about them. Shepherds watched the stars, 
too. They found their way home at night 
by looking at the stars. 

People are still studying the stars. They 
look at the stars through big glasses, called 
telescopes. These telescopes make the 
stars look very much bigger and closer to 
the earth. 


telescopes. They are now working on one 
which will be the biggest telescope in the 
world. Last month they made a big piece 
of glass for the new telescope. It is the big- 
gest piece of glass that has ever been made. 

The new telescope will be put up on a 
high mountain in California. Men hope to 
learn many new things by looking at the 
stars through the new telescope. 


__—-—Courtesy American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
7 


a oe aR Ho MS eo 
York City. It is round and shaped like half 
an orange. The building will be used by 
those who want to learn about the stars. 

This new building will have seats in it. A 
machine, called a planetarium, will throw 
pictures of stars on the walls. While the 
as dark as night. People will feel as if they 
were looking at the real stars on a dark 
to the people and tell them about the stars. 

This is one of the ‘new planetarium build- 
ings being put up in our country. The other 
new one is in California. There are already 
One is in Philadelphia and one in Chicago. 
Many children who went to the World’s 
Fair saw Chicago’s planetarium. They said 
that it was the most wonderful thing they 
had ever seen. They learned much by going 
to see the planetarium. 
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l Me apoE at EEN ate 


There is ice on the rivers of the North. 
Men go far out on the ice to fish. They cut 
big holes in the ice. Then they fish through 
those holes. They pull fish up from the 
water under the ice. The fishermen put up 
little houses on the ice. Those houses keep 
the men warm. | 


Not long ago the days were warm. It 


rained and rained. The ice on the rivers 
began to break up. Big cakes of ice went 
_ down the rivers. A little house was on one 
of those cakes of ice. Seven fishermen were 
sleeping in-the house. They found them- 
selves going down the river very fast on the 
ice. What could the men do? They could 
do nothing but wait for help. 

The fishermen had no food. An airplane 
flew over them and dropped food on the ice. 
Then hour after hour went by. Would the 
ice hold the men? Or would it break up and 
drop the fishermen into the cold river 

water? 

At last a boat came by. It Pere up the 
men and took them to a town. How PADDY 
the men were to be safe! 

Some other fishermen had a dog with 
them on the ice. A big piece of ice broke 
off. Away went the dog down the river! 
The poor dog did not know what to do. He 


dog was to be home again! . 


barked and barked for help. He went on 
down the river on the ice. The wind blew 
and blew. It was very cold. The dog was — 


cold and hungry. 


Ai last some men in a boat saw the dog. 
They called to him. The dog wanted to go 
to them. He started to jump into the water. 
But his feet were so cold that he could not 
move them. He could not bark. He could 
not even wag his tail. ; 

The men in the boat tried to get to the 
dog. They made their boat go through the 


ice as fast as it could. After much hard 


work, they reached the dog. They put him 
into their boat. They took the dog to the 
land. They gave him some warm food. 
They gave him a warm bed. 

After two or three days, they heard that 
the dog’s home was 30 miles up the river. 
They took him to his home. How glad the 


+ 


QUESTO, THE QUESTIONER 
Age. Here is a riddle for you: Why would 
w)" a spider make a good baseball player? 
Answer: Because he can catch a fly. 


Thank You! 


“The children can hardly wait until My WEEKLY READER com 
and up to the minute onthe intact 
Catasauqua, Pa. 
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GA \*.WIG WAGSISS 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

Pal was so late coming home this after- 
noon that I ran to school to try to find him. 
Pal was there, but he was not very glad to 
see me. He said, “Wig Wags, you must be 
good and lie in that corner. Our teacher is 
showing us how to make electricity.” 

I lay down in the corner and watched. 
I saw Pal rub a hard rubber comb with a 
piece of dry flannel. Then he held the comb 
over some small pieces of dry paper. Then 
what do you think happened? The paper 
jumped from the table to the comb. The 
teacher said that the electricity in the comb 
pulled up the pieces of paper. Electricity 
must be something very strange! Do you 
know what it is? 


Next I saw a girl put a big piece of draw- 
ing paper on the radiator. When the paper 
was warm and dry, she put it on a table. 
Then she rubbed the paper with a dry piece 
of flannel. She rubbed it fast and then put 
a key on top of the paper. She took hold of 
two corners of the paper and held it above 
the table. A boy put his finger on the key 
and a spark fiew out. The teacher said 
again that electricity made it do that. How 
excited the children were! They laughed 
and said, “Let us do it again.” 

Soon I smelled something. It was a cat. 
A boy was making electricity by rubbing 
the cat's fur. I forgot what Pal said about 
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being good. Iran after that cat and put an 
end to the making of electricity for that 
day. Anyway, it was time for the children 
to go home. 

Love to all my friends, 


P. S. I am sorry I was bad, for I w 

visit that science class again next week. 
GOOD NEWS! 

Word has just come from Uncle Ben that he 
will send a letter each week to My Weekly Reader 
Number Three, As some of ou may know, Uncle 
Ben is taking: a trip around the world. He pays 
for his traveling by writing stories. Boys and 
girls like Uncle Ben because he tells them such 
neers tine. things. about far-away lande; He 
hope oy reading a letter 
from him eah Ba 
Dear Girls and Boys, 

If you could dig a hole through the world 
and look on the other side, you would see 
me here in India. It is very warm here, and 
most of the people have on white clothes. 
At noon the sun is so hot that everyone goes 
into his home. There he lies down to rest 
until the hottest part of the day is over. 


— et ge ee 
ry 


Can You Find Out How People Live in Arabia? 

Tomorrow morning I shall leave India. 
I am going to fly with a friend across the 
sea to Arabia. Since I was a boy and read 
the “Arabian Nights”, I have always 
wanted to visit that land. Next week I 

shall have interesting things to tell you. 
Much love, Unch Bam 


(A Comprehension Test) 


Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sen- 
tences. 


1. People have always wanted to know 

more about the stars. TF. 

A E aE cs E a WAG 

3. a Inset cere Eire 
telescopes. 1.4.2. 

4. Men are working on a telescope which 
will be the biggest in the world. Yl- 

5. The new telescope willbe put on a bigh 
mountain in Chicago. XLi.. 

6. The new building in New York City 
ae ei a ae emma 
about homes. -.! 

T A Eiern will throw afin of 
stars on the walls. 4.2.. 

8. A man will run the planetarium and 
tell the people about the stars. \A0.. 

9. The planetarium building will be the 
a EA EN ome @amitiae oie 

10. There is one planetarium in Otte 
and one in Philadelphia. VEES 


% 


A big picce of glass is being made for it) = 
vihbeputmpone moinain onin 
Men ook through it to study the 
It will make the stars look bigger. What is it 
planetarium 
Perfect score is 5. 


Ç. CAUGHT ON ICE 
(A Comprehension and Retention Test) 
Make an (X) before the right answer. 
1. Why do men go out on the ice? 
-Xto fish ...... to cut big holes 
2. What did the men put up on the ice? 
-a big boat 2%. little houses 
3. What made the ice break up? 
2S. warm days and rain ...... fishermen 
4. What did the airplane do for the men? 
... picked them up -.?<, dropped food 
5. How did the dog go down the river? 
_%. on an ice cake .... in a boat 
6. Where did the men take the dog? 
..... to a town ..% to the land 
Perfect score is 6. My score is=2......... 
D. WIG WAGS 
(Ability To Follow Directions) 


Your science class may wish to try the three ex- 
ents with electricity. Reread Wig Wages 
and make a list of the things you need 

the experiments. Then be sure that you can fol- 
low the different steps in each experiment. Re- 
member in trying these experiments that every- 
thing must be dry, even the weather. (If two of 
your eee nas you make a perfect score.) 
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We Must Have Peace in the World 


OST people do not like war. They do not 
like to fight or have others fight. They want 
to keep peace in the world. And yet we hear talk, 
talk, of war. Is there no way that we can stop it? 
Men cannot fight in wars unless they have 
guns, cannons, and other things to use in fight- 
ing. Such things are called arms or munitions. 
Our Government has been trying to find out some- 
thing about the men who make arms for war. It 
found out that many of these men are very rich. 
They have made millions of dollars selling arms. 
Wars cost billions and billions of dollars. Where 
does this money go? Much of it goes into the 
pockets of men who make war arms. 

Big factories that make arms send their sales- 
men to other countries. The salesmen say, ‘‘ Your 
next door neighbor has bought ten thousand guns 
from our factory. These guns make your neigh- 
bor very strong. Soon he will try to take some 
of your land. You had better buy twenty thou- 
sand guns, so that you will be stronger than your 
neighbor. Then you will be able to protect your 
land.” And so the munition salesmen go back 
and forth, from one country to another. Each 
time, they get larger orders for their guns and 
other firearms. The arms makers become rich 
and fat and more greedy. They keep stirring up 
trouble in order to sell their goods. 


War Grows Worse As Years Go By 

Long ago, men fought their neighbors for food 
and other things which they wanted. They fought 
like animals, for they were not civilized. Later 
they began to make weapons to fight with. They 
made their weapons by hand. Often they put big 
stones in the ends of clubs. Wars were very 
common among the early people, for they did not 
know how to settle their quarrels in other ways. 

Today most people have trained minds, and 
they know how to use them. They know how to 
settle their quarrels in a peaceful way. Yet some 
people forget that they are civilized, and they 
want to start wars. They want to fight like wild 
birds and other animals in our forests. They 
forget that the world is not yet over the last 
great war, which cost the lives of more than 
thirty-seven million men. 

Wars of today are far more horrible than they 


were long ago. Men have made war machines 
which in a few minutes can kill thousands of 
soldiers. They have made machines for war which 
run over the ground and fly in the air. They have 
made warships which run under the water as 


—Courtesy Jerry Doyle in the New York Post 
Who Can Pile His Toys Highest? 


well as on top of the water. They have made gas 
with such deadly poison in it that whole armies 
can be wiped out in a short time. Beams can even 
be sent through the air to set fire to tanks of 
gasoline in airplanes. With such weapons of 
war, thousands upon thousands of people could 
be killed in a very short time. 

More work is needed today than ever before 
to keep terrible wars from breaking out in the 
world. Children can help in this work. They can 
talk about peace and hate everything which has 
to do with war. Then they will not like to play 
with warlike toys. Little factories that make toy 
guns may grow to be big factories that make big 
guns. Children who play war grow up to be 
people who think that war is needed to settle 
quarrels. Let us teach our little brothers and 
sisters to hate toys which make them think of 
war. Let us teach them to love and trust the 
people of all nations. If everyone in the world did 
this, wars would not be so easily started. 
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AIR ROUTES OF DUCKS 

‘A man who knows much about birds says that 
wild ducks follow four routes when they fly over 
our country to and from the South. Some of the 
ducks fly along the Atlantic coast line. Others fly 
along the Pacific coast line. Some fly over the 
central part of our country, and others follow the 
Mississippi River. 

Each year, the dueks fly the same route which 
their fathers flew. Nothing seems to make them 
change their route. Even a shortage of food will 
not make them change. Ducks which fly the 
Pacific route may spend the winter in the South 
with ducks that fly the Mississippi route. But in 
the early spring, the ducks separate. The Pacifice 
ducks fly the Pacific route, and the Mississippi 
ducks fly the Mississippi route. 

The man who discovered this is Mr. F. C. Lin- 
coln. He works for our Government in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Lincoln has studied the flights 
of wild ducks and other birds for many years. He 
has learned much about the routes that birds 
follow by putting bands on the birds’ legs. The 
little metal bands have numbers on them. People 
who find birds with such numbers on them send 
reports to Washington. In this way, Mr. Lin- 
coln has learned the routes which ducks follow. 


ATRPLANES HELP DUCKS 


Last year, thousands of wild ducks were killed 
on their way North. This year,.airplanes were 
used to guard the ducks. As the wild ducks flew 
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from the southern marshes to the marshes of 
Long Island, aviators saw that no one harmed 
the ducks. Long Island is near New York City, 
and many men go there to shoot ducks. In past 
years, thousands of wild ducks were killed while 
they rested and fed on ‘their way North. Now 
our Government is protecting the few ducks 
which are left in our country. 
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SWALLOWS ARRIVE ON TIME 


Each year on March 19, swallows have come 
to an old churchyard in southern California. For 
the last 68 years, men who stay at the church 
have written down, ‘‘March 19—Saint Joseph’s 
Day—Swallows arrive in the churchyard.” 

This year, there was a very bad storm in Cali- 
fornia on March 18. The Pacific Ocean, which is 
not far from the church of San Juan Capistrano 
(sin hwan’ ké-pi-stra’nd), was very rough and 
stormy. The church fathers said, ‘‘Perhaps the 
little swallows will not arrive tomorrow, as they 
have done for so many years. Maybe the storm 
will make them late.” 

Just then five swallows flew into the church- 
yard. They looked things over and saw that hun- 
dreds of swifts were living in the nests which the 
swallows had made in the old walls. The five 
swallows, which might be called advance scouts, 
scolded hard. Late that afternoon, they flew away. 

At dawn the next day, the five swallows came 
back leading a large flock of swallows. There 
was a big fight in the churchyard between the 
swallows and the swifts. The fight lasted for five 
hours. Men who watched said that there must 
have been four thousand swallows in the fight. 
They pecked at the swifts, beat their wings 
against them, and at last drove the swifts away. 

No one knows where the swallows came from 
or where the swifts went. But they know that 
the swallows will live in their nests in the church- 
yard until October 23. Then they will fly out over 
the ocean, as they have done year after year. 
Next spring on March 19, they will come back 
again to nest. 


BIRD CLUBS 


Have you a Junior Audubon Club in your 
school? If not, you may want to start one. Each 
child who wants to belong to the Bird Club must 
give his teacher ten cents. Then she sends.the 
money to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. In 
return, each member receives a set of six beauti- 
fully colored bird pictures and a leaflet telling 
interesting things about those birds. He receives, 
too, his Audubon bird button, which is the badge 
of membership in the club. Teachers who form 
clubs of 25 or more receive free a year’s sub- 
scription to the magazine ‘‘Bird-Lore’’, Why not 
start your Audubon Bird Club now? 


The kindergarten teacher was telling her class about the 
eanary bird. 

“Can any little boy tell me what a canary can do that I 
ean’t?’’ she asked. 

A hand went up. 

“ All right, Marvin.” 

‘He can take a bath in a saucer,’’ 


j - 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I drove across Italy over hills and mountains 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Now I am in an old 
city in Italy called Pisa (pē'sä). It is known all 
over the world for its leaning tower. I climbed to 
the top of the leaning tower this morning and 
have much to tell you about it. 


It’s a Long Climb to the Top of Pisa’s Famous Leaning Tower 


First of all, I tried to find out why the tower 
has stood for so many years in this leaning posi- 
tion. I had read that the tower was started in 
1174, or 761 years ago, When did it start to lean, 
and why didn’t it fall over? My friends could 
not tell me, and I could not understand my Italian 
guide. I walked around the leaning tower and 
looked at it carefully. I was almost afraid to 
walk on the side toward which it leans for fear 
it would fall on me. 

I climbed up 300 steps to the top of the marble 
tower. There I saw a set of bells, which have 
ealled people to church for many years. I was 
looking at the bells when an Englishman came 
out on the top platform. He was a teacher and 
was able to answer some of my questions. He said 
that the tower was built in a river valley on dirt 
brought down by a river long ago. The earth was 
mostly sand, and a good foundation was not put 
under the tower. When the tower was less than 
half built, it began to lean a little to one side. 
But the people went on building, and their bell 
tower was finished in 1350. 

Several hundred years later, it was found that 
the tower leaned a little more each year. Five 
years ago, the Italian Government decided to do 
something to save the famous tower. Small pipes 
were laid under the tower, and thin cement was 
pumped through the pipes. This helped to make 
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the ground under the tower more firm. The work 
is not yet finished. 

The leaning tower is built of beautiful white 
marble which was cut from the hills near Pisa. 
We drove to a little city which is famous for its 
marble. The city is called Carrara (kir-ri’ri), 
and the white marble is named for it. Carrara 
marble is the finest marble found any place in 
the world. It has been dug from these hills since 
before the time of Christ. Some of the best 
known statues in the world were cut from Car- 
rara marble. I bought a little statue of the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa cut from this marble. It is 
only about as long as my finger, but I shall al- 
ways treasure it. I am using it now on my desk 
as a paper weight. 

Lots of love to all my readers, 


Unch Bon 


BIRD SONGS FOR A MUSEUM 


Two “bird trucks” will soon start out from 
New York City. Men from the American Museum 
of Natural History will go through the South and 
West in the trucks. The men will spend the next 
six months taking moving pictures of birds and 
recording their songs. 

The trucks were specially built for this work. 
One truck has on its top a strong platform. It 
will hold the tall cameras which the men will use 
to take pictures of the birds. The cameras are 
made so that they can be raised 20 feet into the 
air. From such a height, the cameras will take 
good pictures of birds and nests in trees. Inside 
the truck are small beds and a kitchen for the 
men to use. The other truck has a very fine 
machine in it to record the songs of birds. It will 
take ‘‘talkies”’ of bird chatter and songs. The 
machine is made to take down even the highest 
pitched notes of birds. 

Some of our song birds are growing fewer in 
number each year. The men from the museum 
fear that some day there will be none of these 
birds left. For this reason, they are going out 
this summer to take movies and talkies of the 
birds. The films will be placed in the American 
Museum of Natural History and kept there. 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Our class would like to know what is left 
lie out in ‘‘o’clock’’, Would you be so kind as 
rs SE to tell us? 
Owe Rose Grinspan, Grade 4-A, Seattle, Wash. 


Clark Allen, Crary School, Marshall, Mich. 


Dear Rose and Clark, 

O’clock is an abbreviation for ‘‘of the clock”. Of the 
clock was used so often that the people shortened it to 
o’clock, 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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A. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


{A Comprehension Test) 
Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence correct. 

1. Most people want to keep ...... quarrels ...... 
wals ...... peace in the world. ) 

2. Men cannot fight unless they have ...... sales- 
men ......guns and cannons ......neighbors. 

3. Much of the money spent in war goes into the 
pockets of ...... soldiers ...... the people of all 
nations ...... munition makers. 

4. The arms makers keep ...... stirring up trouble 
a settling quarrels in order to sell arms. 

5. Long ago, men fought their neighbors for 
— greed ......peace ......food. 

6. Today most people have trained ...... armies 
crete minds ...... machines and know how to settle 
their quarrels in a peaceful way. 

7. Some forget that we are not yet ...... over the 
last great war ...... civilized. 

8. New weapons of war make wars today far more 
ee horrible ....necessary .....easily started 
than they were long ago. 

9. More work is needed today than ever before 


to keep ...... deadly poison ...... terrible wars- 


from breaking out in the world.- 

10. Let us teach our brothers and sisters ...... to 
play with toy guns ......to love and trust the 
people of all nations. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


B. YOUR SCORE TELLS A STORY 


(Ability To Evaluate Material Read) 


Read silently the story, ‘‘Air Routes of Duecks’’, to find 
which of the following questions are answered. 


Which of the six questions are answered? 0... 


Which questions are not answered? _....... eee eee 


1, Where are the four routes which ducks follow 
when they fly over our country? 

2. Why do birds migrate? 

3. Have ducks been known to change their route 
because of food shortage? 
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4. How has Mr. F. ©. Lincoln learned about the 
routes that birds follow? 

5. How far are birds known to fly? 

6. What has been done to help the birds to make 
the long flights in safety? 


Perfect score is 6. 


C. WHAT HAPPENED FIRST? 
(Ability To Grasp Sequence of Ideas in 2 Story) 

These sentences are out of order. Put them in the correct 
order. The third sentence happened first in the story about 
the swallows. Write 1 on the blank in front of it. Write 2, 
3, 4, ete., where they belong. 


er The five swallows looked things over and 
saw that swifts were living in the nests. 

ee At dawn, the five swallows came back leading 
a large flock of swallows. 

sae There was a storm in California on March 18. 

pete At last, thé swallows drove the swifts away. 

pore Just then five swallows flew into the church- 
yard. 

roe There was a big fight between the swallows 
and the swifts. 

ae The church fathers said, ‘‘Perhaps the little 
swallows will not arrive tomorrow.’’ 

ae The swallows flew away late that afternoon. 


Perfect score is 8. My score is _._....... 


D. MAKING PLANS FOR A SEARCH 


(Ability To Locate Material in Several Sources) 


Girls and boys are proud to be able to find answers to their 
questions. See if you can find the answers to the questions 
which were not answered in the story about the air routes of 
ducks. Knowing how to find words in a dictionary helps you 
to find topics in an encyclopedia, too. Look under ‘‘Birds’’ 
in an encyclopedia. List other key words you might use. 
Then use the table of contents and the index of nature books 
or readers in the library. Do not give up until you find the 
answer to each of the three questions. 


Perfect score is 15. My score is —._....... 


THINGS TO DO 

1, Newspapers and magazines use cartoons to tell news. Look 
at the cartoon on the front page. Can you read this car- 
toon? The title of the cartoon will help you to get the 
story. Write three or four sentences telling what you can 
read from the cartoon. Compare ideas in class. Your 
teacher will call your attention to ideas you missed. 

2. Show the cartoon to your mother and father. It will be 
fun to exchange ideas about the cartoon. 
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Children Send Messages of Friendship on Peace Day 


N World Good Will Day, many children 
across the sea will give peace pageants. 
Boys and girls in Lyons (lé-6n’), France, will 
send thousands of balloons into the air. On the 
balloons will be written these words in French, 
“Tous Sommes Fréres’’, This means, “We are 


“Let’s Be Friends With Other Nations,” Say These Boys 
and Girls Who Are Marching in a Peace Parade 


ali brothers’. The boys and girls of Wales will 
give the largest peace pageant ever held in 
their country. They will march through the 
streets carrying flags and banners with “No 
More War”, “We Want World Peace”, “A 
World of Friendly Nations” written on them. 
On World Good Will Day, the children of 
Wales will also broadcast a peace message. It will 
be the 14th message of peace that they have 
broadcast to all parts of the world. After the 
World War, the children of Wales wanted to do 


' something for world peace. Many of them had 


Jost their fathers or big brothers in the World 
War. The children said, ‘‘What can we do to help 
keep peace in the world?’’ 

The Welsh children talked of ways to do this. 
‘At last, they decided to broadeast a message of 
friendship to all parts of the world. “Our little 
message,” they said, “may help children of all 
lands to be better friends.” 

The children’s first peace message was broad- 
cast on World Peace Day in 1922. School chil- 


dren in all parts of Wales saved their pennies. 
to help pay for the broadcast. Mothers and fathers 
helped, too. They were glad to give pennies for 


peace, rather than spend many millions for war. 

At first, the children of Wales did not receive 
any answers to their world peace message. The 
children of other countries were too busy even to 
say “Thank you”. A year went by, and World 
Peace Day came again. The children of Wales 
broadcast another friendly message. Again no 
answers came, but the Welsh children did not 
give up hope. For a third time, they sent a mes- 
sage of friendship around the world on World 
Peace Day. This time they received two answers. 
The next year more answers came, and the next 
year still more. The children of the world were 
thinking more about peace and wanted to help. 

Each year more and more friendly replies were 
sent to the children of Wales. Last year messages 
came from the farthest parts of the world. So 
many letters and telegrams came that it was 
hard for the children to count them. Even a 
cablegram came over wires which were laid on 
the bottom of the sea. The cablegram came from 
Nova Scotia and said, ‘‘Greetings of good will to 
all children everywhere.’’ The children of Czecho- 
slovakia (chék-6-slo-va’ki-a) sent a message writ- 
ten in fine handmade lace on a black back- 
ground, ‘‘We will build with you a better world, 
and every one of us will help.” From South Africa 
came a friendly message which was signed, ‘‘One 
thousand children, black, brown, and white.” 
From western Australia came a greeting saying, 
‘The children of the sunny west wish to spread 
the sunshine of happiness to every coun 


Good Will Message To Travel Around the World 
This year the children of Wales will broadcast 
a good will message. Here is part of it. 


From our playgrounds, schools, and homes, we, the boys 
and girls of Wales, greet the boys and girls of all the world. 

Springtime has come once more to our little country; 
springtime with all its loveliness in trees and flowers. And 
we children are of the spring, too; for through us the world 
becomes young again! Shall we then, on this Good Will Day, 
all join hands in a living chain of comradeship encireling the 
whole earth? 

The message will end with these words, ‘‘Science 
has made us neighbors; let good will keep us 
friends.’’ The message of friendship will be broad- 
cast from Wales on May 18 at 5:15 in the evening. 
It will reach us about noon on the same day, as 
the time in Wales is five hours ahead of our~time. 
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A PIGEON HERO 

Spike died last month at the ripe old age of 
, 17 years. Spike was a carrier pigeon who won 
many honors during the World War. He carried 
52 important messages over the battlefields of 
France. 

Spike was hatched in France in 1918. He began 
carrying es before he was one year old. 
After he was used to his home loft, Spike was put 
into a pigeon basket. He bumped along with the 
soldiers on their way to the front. When the 
soldiers wanted to send back a message, they 
wrote it on a thin piece of paper, put the paper 


into a little metal tube, and tied the tube to - 


Spike’s leg. Then Spike was set free, and he flew 
quickly back to his home loft with the message. 
Guns firing and cannons roaring did not stop 
Spike from flying home across the battlefields. 

After the war, Spike was brought to America. 
He came home with the soldiers from France. 
He crossed the ocean on a big ship and was given 
the best room in which to live. When he got to 
this country, Spike was honored as a real hero 
should be. 

Spike spent his last years in the War Hero’s 


Coop at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. There he’ 
was given the best of care. Mr. Ross, a man in’ 


charge of the pigeons, says, “In the past few 
years, Spike has been showing signs of old age. 
He could fiy and walk all right this winter, but 
toward the end we had to give him a tonic.” 


. Another Pigeon Hero of the War 

In the same coop with Spike, lived a war 
pigeon named Mocker. Mocker is now 18 years 
old and is still well and strong. During the war, 
Mocker also carried many important messages. 
Once while flying over a battlefield, a shell hit 
Moeker and tore out his eye. But Mocker flew on 
until he reached his home loft with the message. 
Mocker will miss Spike, his old war “buddy”. 
But Mr. Ross has put other pigeons in the coop 
so that Mocker will not be too lonely. 

When Spike died, he was stuffed and made to 
look like a living Soon he will be given 
a place of honor in the “Hall of Fame”, which is 
in Washington, D. C. Spike will stand beside the 
famous pigeon, Cher Ami. Cher Ami carried a 
message on his leg after it was broken by a shell. 
In the same room, is the pigeon hero named 
President Wilson, who also lost a leg carrying 
a message in France. If carrier pigeons could 
talk, what do you think they would say about 
war? 


pan Now Bobby Te “where is the elephant 
ee. elephant is sueh a big animal, teacher, it’s hardly 
ever lost.’ 
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I flew to England and arrived just in time for 
the opening of the King’s Silver Jubilee. May 6 
was a holiday in the British Isles, and everyone 
Tas ut bode seco te) Athy anniverserygorithe 


Some of the Strange People from Far-Away Lands Who Were 
in London, for the King’s Jubilee 

The minute I landed in England, I felt excite- 
ment in the air. The streets of London were 
thronged with crowds who gathered to see King 
George and Queen Mary ride to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. There a Silver Jubilee thanksgiving 
was held in the morning. People Paid aoada as 
fifty dollars for a seat on the side of the saat 
along which the royal carriages passed. 

I wanted to watch the parade from an airplane, 
but none were allowed within a radius of five 
miles of St. Paul’s. I saw the parade from the top 
of a building in which one of my friends works. 
The people went wild with joy as their beloved 
King rode by in a beautiful carriage pulled by 
eight prancing horses. 

I shall never forget the night of May 6. Half 
an hour after sunset, many bonfires on high hills 
were lighted. Boy Scouts lighted the fires as the 
clocks struck ten. Look on a map of the world, 
and you will see that England is much farther 
north than the United States. In the summer, the 
sun does not set here in England until 9:30 in 
the evening. 

To light beacon fires is an old English custom. 
On May 6, bonfires were lighted in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, and England. The fires shone from 
peak to peak all the way across the British Isles. 
The highest peak is Ben Nevis, a famous moun- 

tain in Scotland. Policemen helped the Boy 
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Scouts watch the fires so that they did not spread 
and do any harm, Skyrockets with red, green, 
and yellow stars were shot high into the night air. 

All the high buildings and monuments in the 
cities were lighted with bright flood lights. The 
whole country was ablaze in honor of King 
George. King George’s full title is His Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty George Frederick Ernest Albert 
of Windsor—George the Fifth, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India. 

Princess Elizabeth is celebrating her grand- 
father’s Silver Jubilee, too. King George loves 
Elizabeth very much. He calls her Lillibet, as 
does her mother and father and little sister, Mar- 
garet Rose. F hope to see the little princesses 
while I am in London. 


Much love to youal, Woah Ban 


TWENTY STONE MEN 
Chapter II 
(Continued from last week) 
Tonique end Roselle ran back and got the cow, which had 


been quietly eating grass. They drove her under the big oak 
tree in the middle of the fleld. There they tied her and piled 


grass for her to feed on while they would be away. Then they 
climbed down the sandy bank to the sea. The blue bay, 
spotted with islands, some higger and some smaller than the 
one on which the children themselves lived, lay before them. 
Behind them, the path curled upward to the windy field 
where the cow was tied and beyond that to the gray stone 
tower where Roselle and her father lived. 

“Took, Tonique!” Roselle eried to the boy who had gone 
on ahead, ‘‘I can see the ships out on the open ocean. There 
is one sailing along just under the sky.” 

‘(That may he a fishing boat coming in, though it is early 
in the season for them to come back,’’ Tonique answered. 
“Bunt hurry, Roselle! There’s lots to show you.” 

Tonique had reached the shore and stood with his feet 
wide apart looking up at the little girl, who, with black curls 
flying in the wind, was climbing down after him. Tonique 
himself was a strong Breton lad, dressed in a dark red shirt 
and red pants like the other fishermen. His eyes were black 
and his brown hair was rough looking, Though he was only 
twelve, he looked fourteen. Perhaps that was because he had 
had to do a man’s work and take a man’s place since his 
father had been lost in the north. 
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‘Well, where’s the surprise?’ Roselle asked when she had 
reached the beach and looked around for the secret Tonique 
had promised to show her. “I don’t see anything.” 

“Of course not, Tonique eried proudly. ‘It is hidden.’’ 
He began to jump from one gray roek to another along the 
edge of the water. Roselle followed after, and soon they came 
to a part of the beach where the rocks had been washed back 
by the sea in such a wey as to make a fine harbor. The har- 
bor was small but safe from the waves. It was too far back 
for the tide to reach with more than a little stream of water, 

“Look, Roselle,’’ he eried, ‘‘isn’t it a grand place? I found 
it one day when I was digging clams along the shore. None 
of the other island boys come this way. They hunt elama the 
other way from the village. So this is my own little harbor. 
And see!’’? Tonique pointed out between the rocks along the 
sand to the water. ‘‘We are just facing Godac Island, that 
you want so much to visit.” 

“But how shall we get over there? I couldn’t swim that 
far, Tonique.” 

The boy laughed and pulled her across to some bushes that 
hung over the sandy bank. “Look here!’’ 

Under the brush and berry bushes, she saw a little rowboat, 
the blue paint coming off its sides. “Oh, Tonique,” she eried, 
dancing with happiness, ‘‘is it really yours ??’ 

“Yes, it’s an old one of my grandfather's. But wait, 
Roselle, you haven’t seen the Great Secret,’? And pulling her 
back in a small siip between the banks, he pointed to the 
framework of a good sized sailboat, which lay like a skele- 
ton of wooden bones upon the sand. 


(To be continued) 


ROBINS’ NEST ON PEACE BRIDGE 


A mother and father robin tried to build a nest 
on the narrow ledge of the Peace Bridge between 
Canada and the United States. The ledge was 
steel and so narrow that the sticks and grass 
which the robins brought for their nest fell off. 
Some people of Canada watched the robins work 
day after day trying to build their nest. Some of 
the people said, ‘‘Let us put up a board and make 
the ledge wider so that the robins will be able to 
finish their nest.” “No,” said others, ‘‘let the 
birds work out their own problem.” 

The robins worked for nearly three weeks try- 
ing to build a nest on the narrow ledge of the 
bridge. They could not finish their nest until some 
Government men put up a board and made the 
ledge wider. Then the birds finished their nest in 
a day. Government men watched the robins give 
their home a noisy housewarming. Then Mrs. 
Robin laid some eggs. Now she is taking care of 
her family on the Peace Bridge. 


What is the worst kind of fare for 2 man to live on? 
Answer: Warfare. 
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A. DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Draw a ring around the right answer, 


1. What will the Welsh children give on May 18? 
banners peace pageant friendship 

2. What will the children of Lyons send up? 
flags cablegram balloons 

3. How many times have the Welsh children 
broadcast peace messages? 10 13 20 


Week of May 13-17, 1935 
C. WRITING RIDDLES 


(Ability To Select and Organize Pertinent Facts) 

Reread the story about the pigeon hero. Then write a 
riddle about one of the pigeons. Do not be satisfied with the 
first riddle you write. Try to improve it. Ask yourself these 
two questions. Are the sentences well written? Do they 
come in the right order? 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


THINGS TO DO FOR WORLD GOOD WILL DAY 
1. Pian & program of your own for Good Will Day. .In the 


4, What did the Welsh children want to work 
for? world peace greetings Wales 


5. Where had many Welsh children lost their 
fathers or big brothers? 


“American Junior Red Cross News’’ (National Head- 
quarters, American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C., 
ten cents per copy) for May, 1935, you will find a atory, 
an editorial, and lettera from friends in far-away coun- 
tries for a peace program, Songs and folk dances help you 
to know the children of other Jands, too. 


Nova Scotia Australia World War 

6. Whom did they want to be better friends? 
fathers children neighbors 

7. When was the first peace message broadcast? 
1918 1922 1925 

8. Were more and more friendly replies sent to 
the children of Wales each year? yes no 

9. What has made us neighbors? 
good will comradeship science 

10. At what time on May 18 will the message from 

Wales be broadcast? midnight 5:15 p.m. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 
B. READING TO SEE PICTURES 


{Ability To Visualize) 
Pretend that you are at the jubilee with Uncle Ben. Make 
a drawing of the scene which you enjoyed most. List the 
word pictures to help you plan your drawing. 
Perfect score is 20, My score is _.....W... 


2. The American Junior Red Cross will give an international 
broadcast on May 18. The program will come over the NBC 
hook-up from 2:00 to 2:45 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 
You will want to know what our children will do on Good 
Will Day. Get this information from your local Red Cross. 

3. Make plans for as many children as possible to listen to 
the broadcast from Wales on May 18. Then perhaps you 
would like to send a reply to the Welsh children. 

4. After Good Will Day, you will want to cheek up on the 
need for friendship and good will on your own playground. 
Have a class conversation about making your playground 
a happy place for ali the children who come to your school. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

We are studying Norway and Sweden in 
geography. We want to know the amount of 
the Nobel Prize and who got it last year. Will 
you be kind enough to tell us? 

Yours truly, 
Bethoe Alice Gessner, Highland Park School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Dear Bethoe Alice, 

There is not one Nobel Prize, but five Nobel Prizes. Each 
year the five Nobel Prizes are given for ‘‘the greatest con- 
tributions toward the progress of the world and the wel- 
fare of humanity in physics, chemistry, medicine, litera- 
ture, and world peace”. 

The money for the prizes was left by Alfred Bernard 
Nobel, a famous engineer, who lived in Sweden. Mr. Nobel 
invented dynamite and smokeless powder. He owned 
many factories which made explosives for use in war, Mr. 
Nobel became a millionaire and, when he died in 1896, left 
nine million dollars to establish the Nobel Foundation. 
This money is kept in banks and each year the interest 
from the money is given away in prizes. In 1932, each prize 
was worth about $30,900. 

Last year the Nobel Peace Prize was given to a Scotch- 
man. He is Mr. Arthur Henderson, who has worked so hard 
to get the countries of Europe to cut down the number of 
their battleships. Perhaps some day, when you grow up, 
you will win a Nobel Prize by doing something to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 


Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 


Feacher, Please Notice 


LOW CLUB RATES FOR PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER! 


YOU wish to subscribe for Playtime WEEKLY Reaper for use in 

summer school, or if someone~—teacher, child, or parent — will 
assume the responsibility for distributing copies each week, the 
subscription will be handled on the club basis with the following 
low club rates: 


5 to 29 subecriptions, 25e per subscription 
30 or more subscriptions, 20c per subscription 


In subscribing at these low rates, please understand that copies 
will be mailed each week, from June 14 to August 23, in a club bundle 
to the person who will distribute them to the individual subscribers, 
If interested in subscribing on this basis, please send your club 
subscription to 


American Education Press, 40 S, Third St, Columbus, Ohio 
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Uncle Sam Puts Many Men To Work 


N the early spring and summer, many people 

clean up their yards. They paint their houses 
and fix up many things to make them look better. 
Farmers clean their fields and sheds. When people 
do such things, they make work not only for 
themselves but also for others. 

. Let us think of our country as a big farm ora 
big garden. The man now in charge of the big 
farm is President Roosevelt. He has been looking 
over the farm and has found many things which 
need to be done. He has also found many men out 
of work. So the President says, ‘‘Let’s try to put 
these men to work on some of the jobs that need 
to be done. Doing this will make our country a 
better place and will give work to millions of men 
who want work. It will also put more money into 
circulation. This will help get us out of the hard 
times or depression thai, we are in.” 


Making Work for the Jobless 


Some of the things that President Roosevelt 
thinks ought to be done are: 

1. The building of roads and making them so 
that they do not cross railroad tracks. Not long 
ago, 14 Maryland school children were killed in a 
bus that was hit by a train. The accident would 
not have happened if the railroad crossing had 
been built above the road. 

2. Building electric lines to farms in order to 
give farmers electricity to help them with their 
work. 

3. Building houses at low cost for people who 
can pay only low rent. Such houses will not only 
help to make the people happier but will also give 
them better health. 

4. Making more camps for men in the CCC, or 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The President wants 
to put more men into such camps. He’ thinks 
that the men of the CCC have been doing fine 
work. 

5. Planting more trees and stopping soil from 
being carried away by winds and floods. 

It will take many, many millions of dollars to 
do all those things. The President thinks that 
our Government should spend its own money for 
such work. Some people think that the President 
is wrong. They think that the Government’s 
money should not be spent for such work. 


Several million people in our country are on 
relief rolls. This means that they are being paid 
money by our Government. Most people do not 
want the Government to give them money for 
food and clothing. They would rather work and 
earn the money. President Roosevelt knows this. 


—Christian Science Monitor 


Uncle Sam Begins His Spring Planting 


He wants to get men off the relief rolls by giving 
them jobs. That is one big reason for his want- 
ing our Government to spend many millions of 
dollars at this time. 

President Roosevelt has a hard job before him. 
He knows that many people think he is spend- 


_ ing too much money. He also knows that some 


people are ready to take all the money they can 
without working for it. He knows that some will- 
try to get jobs that they should not have. Others 
will not be honest in using the money placed in 
their care. The President wants us all to help 
him in his hard job. He. pants all work done 
honestly. 

He says, “I call upon my fellow citizens every- 
where to help me make this the cleanest example 
of public work the world has ever seen. I hope 
you will watch the work in every corner of this 
Nation. Tell me where the work can be done 
better. It is the right of every citizen to tell his 
or her Government how the public money can 
be more effectively spent for the benefit of the 
American people.” 
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TELEPHONE MESSAGE AROUND WORLD 


It takes only a quarter of a second for a man’s 
voice to go around the world and come back 
again. This was shown by the first two-way tele- 
phone message that has ever been sent around 
the world. The message was sent last month by 
Mr. Gifford, president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

At 9:30 on the morning of April 25, Mr. Gifford 
picked up a telephone in his New York office. He 
said, “I wish to speak to vice president T. G. 
Miller.” Mr. Miller was in the next room, not 50 
feet away. But the message did not go directly 
from one room to the other. Instead, the message 
went the whole way around the world. Then it 
came back to Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller heard Mr. 
Gifford say these words, ‘‘This is another step in 
the conquest of time and space by man and proves 
that there are no earthly limits to human speech.’’ 
The words had gone around the world and back 
to the same building in one-fourth of a second. 

The message went from New York to San 
Francisco and was then sent on ether waves over 
9,000 miles of Pacific Ocean to Java. From Java, 
it was sent by another short-wave radio telephone 
to the Netherlands. Then the message was sent 
over wires laid on the bottom of the North Sea 
and over land wires to London. From London, it 
was again shot into the ether by short-wave radio 
to the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in New York. The message was heard along 
the way by telephone engineers in San Francisco, 
Java, Amsterdam, and London. 


UNCLE BEN GOES TO SCOTLAND 
Dear Boys and Girls, : 

The people of Scotland are celebrating the 
King’s Silver Jubilee, too. George V is King of 
Great Britain, and Scotland, as you know, is a 
part of Great Britain. 

This morning, I watched a parade which was 
led by King George’s oldest son, the Prince of 
Wales. The Prince was dressed as a Scotchman. 
He had on plaid kilts and wool socks and showed 
his bare knees. On his head, the Prince wore a 
Scotch cap with a feather on one side. Below 
the feather was a large pin with thistles on it. 

My grandfather was Scotch, and I love this 
land of bagpipes, kilts, and thistles. I remember 
when I was a boy my grandfather told me why 
the purple thistle was chosen the national flower 
of Scotland. He said that many years ago some 
men from thé north came down and tried to con- 
quer Scotland. The attack was made at night. 
One of the Norsemen in his bare feet stepped 
upon a thistle. He screamed with pain and was 
heard by some Scotch soldiers. They drove back 
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the Norsemen, and Scotland was saved. Because 
of that night, the Scotch chose the thistle as their 
national flower. 

In the parade, the Scotch marched to the music 
of bagpipes. A new march, written by the Prince 
of Wales, was played. The tune was very gay, 
and I felt like joining the parade. I know of no 
music that stirs wp my blood more than that made 
by bagpipes. 

After the parade, I had a good look at a bag- 
pipe. A boy let me try to play his. He put the 
big bag, which was the skin of a pig, under my 
left arm. Over my left shoulder, he put the three 
wooden pipes which were attached to the bag. 
He called these pipes drones because they have 
only one bass tone. In my. hands, he put the 
pipe with holes in it. He called this pipe the 
chanter. It is the chanter which makes the dif- 
ferent tunes. Into my mouth, he put the blow- 
pipe and told me to blow up the bag. When the 
bag was full of air, he told me to press out the 
air slowly with my left arm. I did so and was 
so frightened that I jumped a foot. The strang- 
est sound came out of those pipes! It sounded 
like the pig had come to life and was squealing. 


Gayly Marching to Bagpipes 


I was surprised not to see more Scotchmen 
wearing kilts. Kilts are worn today only when 
people want to ‘‘dress up’’. Little boys some- 
times wear kilts to church. Men wear them in 
parades. Some country people who live far away 
in the hills wear kilts. On my way here, I drove 
many miles through Scotland. But I did not see 
many kilts except in the Silver Jubilee parade. 


Much love to you all, Uach Ban 


NEW MAN ON THE FARM 


A farmer sent his green, newly hired man out to plow a 
large field. Two hours later the farm hand returned to the 
house. He was so tired that he was ready to drop. 

“How do you expect me to hold that plow,” he cried, 
“with two big horses trying to pull it away from me all the 
time?’ 
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FARMERS GO TO ALASKA 


This family lived on a farm in Minnesota. 
The farmer plowed his fields and planted his 
seeds. Then the spring winds began to blow. 


The Little White Dog Went Along, Too 


They blew the seeds and soil from the farmer’s 
fields. Nothing was left but hard earth and rocks. 
The farmer could not grow anything in such 
fields, so he had to have help from our Govern- 
ment. This is one of the families that was on 


a= onr relief rolls. 


Now this family is in Alaska. As most of you 
know, Alaska is a territory of the United States. 
This family is one of more than 200 families that 
our Government sent to Alaska to start new 
farms. There is much rich land in Alaska which 
is not being used. Families that were once on 
relief are glad to have’a chance to start over 
again. On better land, they will work hard and 
be able to make a good living. 


WE ARE SORRY 


One of our readers, the head of a large nursery company, 
objects to our statement, ‘‘Trees which come from a nur- 
sery have lost many of their rootlets”, in My Weekly 
Reader for April 15-19. He tells us that modern nurseries 
do not break off the rootlets of trees. The roots are care- 
fully pruned by a large U-shaped blade that goes under the 
trees before they are lifted from the soil. The roots of 
nursery trees are encouraged to grow close to the tree. In 
this way, most of the roots are saved when trees are trans- 
planted. 


PLEASE BE CAREFUL— 


Many PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER subscriptions are coming in 
each day with mistakes in the addresses. In making out your sub- 
scription, please be sure to give your CITY and STATE as well as 
your street address. 

In this issue you will find a list of names of pupils whose PLAY- 
TIME WEEKLY ER subscriptions have been received here with 
city and state addresses left out. We cannot send them their copies 
of PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER because only part of the address— 
the street address—was given. 

Please look over this list. If your name is in the list, please drop 
us a post card and give your name, full address, including street, 
city and state, and also the edition of PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER for 
which you subscribed. i 

Please be careful when you send your subscription to check the 
edition of PLAYTIME you will want and give your name, street ad- 
dress, city and state. 


TWENTY STONE MEN 
Chapter IIE 
(Continued from last week) 


‘What is it?” Roselle asked Tonique as he stood looking 
proudly at the shell of a boat hidden between the sand banks 
at the back of the secret harbor. 

“Why, don’t you see, Roselle? It’s the beginning of a fine 
sailboat.” He was surprised that she did not know at once 
what it was. But, of course, she was not really an island girl. 
She and her father had come to live in the stone tower only a 
few weeks ago. So he went on to explain, ‘‘When it is fin- 


ished, it will be a fishing boat like those you see sailing by our 


island with red sails. It is like those in our harbor. I’m 
building it to surprise my mother and everyone. I’ve been 
working on it all summer whenever I had time. Sometimes 
I find good wood washed up on the shore, and sometimes one 
of my father’s good friends gives me a fine board or a box 
of nails. Then I bring the things around here in my rowboat. 
I have told some of the men I’m building a boat. I said that 
some day I’m going to sail up to Iceland to look for my father, 
80 they help me. But no one, not even my grandfather, knows 
where I’m building it.” 

Then he pointed out to her where the mast would be and 
the rudder to steer it by and the little cabin he meant to build 
in the bow. At last, when they had climbed about the unfin- 
ished boat for nearly an hour, Roselle called, ‘‘Look at the 
sun, Tonique! It must be nearly three o’clock. If we are going 
to row across to Godac Island, we had better start. I have to 
get home in time to cook my father’s supper, you know.” 

‘‘Yon’re sure he wouldn’t mind having you eross the water 
with me?”’ 


| 
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‘‘Sure! You know he can see Godac Island from the tower 
room where he sits all day writing his book. He told me that 
some day I must get my new friend, the sailor boy, to row me 
over, since he is too busy to take me himself. He says one is 
always safe on the bay with sailors. He thinks there must 
be all sorts of interesting things on that island. Those great 
stone posts that are set in a row and run down into the sea 
look very strange, don’t they?’’ Roselle shaded her eyes and 
looked across the half mile of quiet blue water. 

“Whe twenty stone soldiers, you mean. Yes, those are 
Druid stones, too, like our Stone Table. They were set up long, 
long ago. Some people believe they guard a wonderful secret. 
They even say those were real soldiers turned into stone by 
magic, so that they could guard the secret forever. Look! 
The last four have their feet in the sea, and there is even one 
with his head under water. People do not go over to the island 
often, because there is a strange old woman living there all 
alone except for a goat and a terrible dog that looks like a 
wolf. I have even heard that the old woman is a witeh. On 
Saturdays, though, she goes on shore in her old boat to sell 
her goat’s cheese at the market. I thought as today is Satur- 
day we might go.” 

“Come along, then,’’ Roselle cried with delight, catching 
hold of the bow of the rowboat and helping Tonique push it 
along the sand toward the water. ‘‘Who knows what we shall 
find!’ (To be continued) 
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A. YOUR SCORE TELLS A STORY 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


hee ae ee wants to put men 
to work on jobs that need to be done. 
2. He thinks we need to build........00002--1---2---2-------- ; 
3. We could build-........-20.2-00-00000-700221 lines to farms. 
4. We need to build houses for people who can 
pay) only rent. 
5. The President wants MOFe..........ccce--- camps. 
6. We ought to plant more trees and stop the | 
pererernerererte from being blown or washed away. 
“7. The President thinks the-....n...-00---1222---------------- 


: should spend its own money to do this work. 
8. Some think that the Government’s money 


should een be spent for such work. 


9. President Roogevelt wants to get men off the 


relief rolls bygiving them......................- 9 
10. He wants us to help him get the relief work 


dono Sees eae re Ee ; 


electric, jobs, CCC, honestly, President, Government, 
not, soil, roads, low 


Perfect score is 10. 


IS YOUR NOTEBOOK READY? 

There will be just one more issue of My Weekly Reader to put 
into your notebook. Then choose the notebook to be sent in. 
Besides your own work, the notebook should contain every issue 
of Volume XIV of My Weekly Reader Number Four (from Jan. 
28-Feb. 1, 1935 through May 27-31). The notebooks must be 
mailed not later than June 15. 

Important: To assist this office, will you kindly send in only 
our best notebook? This may be a class notebook made jointly 
y the group, or it may be a pupil’s notebook. 

The notebooks contain written material and cannot be sent 
by parcel post. They must either be sent as first-class mail or 
(usually cheaper) by express. If you mail your notebook, be 
sure to put enough postage to cover charges. 


THESE ADDRESSES ARE MISSING 


Walter A. Anhut, 28176 Olmstead Ave.; Ruth Bartlett; Marguerite Baum, 32 
Lehman St.; Rufus H. Bethea, Mountain Brook; Billy Cashatt, 3605 Kingsbridge 
Ave. ; Cora Lou Child, 3108 16th St. (Kans.) ; Dorothy Cox, 265 Broadway (Mich.) : 
E. L. Curtis, 302 E. Ward St.; Bobby Davidson, 816 Spruce St. (Colo.) ; Ike Dorsey 
(Ala.) ; Edith Annetta Eilers, 422 North Ave. (Il); Tommy Ernshaw, 107 Fre- 


Robert Shanks, 15425 Gilchrist 
Ave.; Richard Soule, 55 Highland Ave.; Grant Spangler, 720 Elm St.; Phyllis 
Sauire, 246 Centre Ave.; Bertrand Stewart, 1048 Preston Ave.; Lilliam Weismuller, 
113$% Folsom Ave.: Britton Wood, 4232 Prescott (Texas) ; Willie Yee, 609 S. Main 
St, (Ohio) ; Florence Zimmet, 1500 Theriot Ave. 
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B. A MATCHING GAME 


(Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 


The topics below give the main ideas of the paragraphs in 
Unele Ben’s letter. Reread the first paragraph, then find the 
topie which matches it and write 1 in front of it. Match 
the other paragraphs and topics in the same way. 


ten The bagpipes played a march written by the 
Prince of Wales 

rere Not all Scotchmen wear kilts today 

oie How the Prince of Wales was dressed 

iss How the bagpipe is played 

Aa Why the Scotch chose the thistle as the 
national flower 

zis Scotland celebrates the Silver Jubilee 


Perfect score is 6. My score is............ 


C. YOUR NOTEBOOK 
(Ability To Follow Directions) 
The next issue completes your notebook for this term. You 
should have your name and address on things that belong 
to you. Fill in the blanks below. 


Pupil’s IT cetacean EEEO 
Teacher’siname= = === = Set eee Se 
Schools = Senet len Stee a e Grade unm 
Sehool address e Sn E AR en STEN 
City. ae E ee State =e see 


If you send your notebook to the contest, please answer 
these questions. : 


1. Do you want your notebook sent back to you C. O.. D.? 
A EA AEEA (C. O. D. means ‘“‘collect on delivery’’.) 


2, Are you willing to have it sent to a hospital? -22...10 === 


Perfect score is 10, My score is......... 


THE STORY OF A PUPPY DOG 


Once there was a little boy who wanted a puppy dog for his birth- 
day present. One day he saw in a pet shop the cutest puppy he had 
ever seen. Each day he intended to tell his parents, but each day 
he forgot. When he finally told them, and they went to the pet shop, 
the puppy had been sold. Tell your parents today that you want 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER this summer. If you put it off, you will ` 


miss the happiness that PLAYTIME will bring you. Use the coupon. 


Pupil’s Individual Coupon for Playtime Weekly Reader 
American Epucation Press, Inc, 40 S, Third St, Columbus, Ohio 


Remittance of 50c is inclosed for which please send weekly, beginning 
with June 14 issue and ending with August 23 issue, the edition 
checked below. R-4-17 


C Prayvrowe Werruy Reaper A (Ages 6, 7 and 8) 


O Prayrom Weexty Reaper B (Ages 9 and 10) 
O Pravtme Weexty Reaper C (Age 11 and older) 


They fly over London and the Thames 
River The 


DANNY DOO 
AND UNCLE BEN 
IN ENGLAND 


Wonder Why the 
London “Bobby” 
Stopped Them? 


Here is the Tower of 
London. It is an old 
Normon fortress. 
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A AOAOINA The chil- 
dren in the picture below are from Ethiopia. They 


SE A E AA 
There is trouble now in Ethiopia. _Look on a 
map, and you will see that Italy, France, and 


has sent soldiers to a place in Africa near Ethio- 
pia. We all hope that there will not be a war. 


Many fine, dark-skinned people live in Ethio- 


pia. They hope that the trouble with Italy can 


be settled in a peaceful way. The League of | 


Nations has tried to settle the trouble. Fifty-nine 
nations belong to the League. Wise people from 
these nations meet together in Switzerland and 
try to stop quarrels between nations. The League 
of Nations met this month and tried to stop the 
quarrel beween Italy and Ethiopia. Both Italy 
and Ethiopia belong to the League of Nations. 
They sent men to the meeting to talk about their 
trouble. 

Ethiopia is said to be one of the oldest Christian 
countries in the world. Old records tell us that 
Ethicpia had a king many hundreds of years be- 
fore Christ was born. One of the early kings was 


the son of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, ~ 


whom we read about in the Bible. Today Haile 
Silassie I (high’ly se-lah’see) rules Ethiopia. He 
is 44 years old and the father of six children. He 
has done much for Ethiopia and hopes to make it 
one of the important nations in the world. 

Ethiopia is a rich land. Some say that the first 
gold was found there. The Ethiopian people wear 
many gold ornaments, Platinum, a precious metal 
that looks like silver, is also found in Ethiopia. 
Coal, rock salt, copper, and sulphur are found 
there,.too. Other countries would like to go to 
Ethiopia to dig for these things. 

Ethiopia is a wild country. Many lions live in 
the jungles. There are few good roads in the 
country. Camel caravans are still used. Some 
parts of Ethiopia are so wild that no one has 
ever been through them, The only railroad is 
owned by France. There are only ten post offices 
in Ethiopia. There are not many telephones or 
telegraph stations. It takes a long time to get 
news from Ethiopia, 

Ethiopia is a hot country. Along the rivers, it 
is so hot that white men cannot live. Many 
Italian soldiers have died from the heat. Some 
parts of Ethiopia are high and cool. The people 
raise sheep, goats, and cows. 


af tii res along, i 
The nations of the world hope that there will 
not be a big war in Ethiopia. The world today 
has been brought so closely together by fast mov- 
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Aira cia, Ge a PALE 
trouble in one part of the world upsets all other 
parts. Already the price of lemons has gone up 
in our country, because Italy has bought thou- 
sands of lemons to send to her soldiers in Africa. 
Lemon juice helps to keep the soldiers from get- 
ting sick in the hot country. The price of many 
other things will go up, too. The world is still 
upset over the last great war that started 21 years 
ago. Everyone hopes that the trouble in Ethio- 
pia can be settled peacefully. 


SAFETY SPOTS 

English children who walk 
along roads in the evening wear 
big white spots on their backs. 

\ ‘Then they are sure to be seen 
| by automobile drivers. The boys 
` and girls cut big white circles 
| out of white cardboard. These 

they pin on their backs, During 

‘” a fog, or in the evening dark- 
ness, the white spots can be seen 
from far away. 

Records tell us that more chil- 
dren are killed in September 
than in any other month, That 
is because many children spend 

—Counery The Christen their summers in the country. 
na When they come back to the 
city, they forget the danger of being hit by ears. 


YOUTH HOSTELS 

Did you go on a long hike through the woods 
this summer? Did you sleep in the woods, or 
wish that you could do so? Many boys and girls 
in Europe go on walks that last many days. They 
sleep at night in little cabins built of logs or 
stones. These are called youth hostels. Hostel 
comes from an old French word meaning an inn 
or a place for guests. 

There are four thousand youth hostels in 
Europe. They are built in the prettiest parts of 
18 countries. Young people can start at the 
northern tip of Norway and walk or bicycle four 
hundred miles south and find a youth hostel every 
15 miles. They can sleep at the hostels for about 
25 cents each. By staying at youth hostels, young 


people can see the most interesting parts of 


Europe for very little money. -Last summer, a 
boy bieyeled through 14 countries in Europe. He 
slept in youth hostels and spent only twenty-one 
dollars on his seven weeks’ trip. 

Youth hostels are being started in our country. 
They are being planned like the European hos- 
tels. The first one was opened last winter in the 
mountains of Massachusetts. Even though it was 


cold and snowy, during the first two months four 
hundred young people stayed over night at the 
hostel. This shows that American boys and girls 
like to camp out at night after long hikes. 

This summer, youth hostels were opened in the 
White and Green Mountains of the East. Hun- 
dreds of girls and boys walked through the moun- 
tains and spent the night at the hostels. A house 
mother and father at each hostel saw that the 
campers had the best of care. Warm blankets, 
candles, and pots and pans for cooking are given 
to each camper. If the boys and girls want to 
stay at the hostel all day, they are taught Indian 
crafts and the names of birds and trees. 

Plans are being made to build a chain of youth 
hostels through our country. With such fine 
places in which to spend the night, the young 
people can go to the woods and not have to stay 
at expensive inns or camps. Americans will learn 
that living in the woods is far more interesting 


_and healthful than rushing over smooth roads in 


automobiles. 


LOOKING AT THE PRESIDENT’S STAMPS 

President Roosevelt has a collection of more 
than twenty thousand stamps. Seven of his 
books were on display last month in Washington. 
«Among the books was one which the children of 
the Netherlands gave to our President. 

President Roosevelt began collecting stamps 
when he was eight years old. He says, “E learned 
more geography by collecting stamps than by do- 

pe (2) EDS else.” Until 1928, the President 


collected all kinds of stamps. Then he began 
collecting stamps of North, South, and Central 
America. President Roosevelt now has one of 
the finest collections of American stamps in the 
world, He says that, when he is tired, it rests 
him most to work on his stamp books. 


Weary Will: “I wish I had a mmi that would do all my 
school work for me when I press the button 1? 
Fii Tim: ‘‘How about a machine to press the button??? 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

We are on a boat going to England. Monkeys 
are chattering and climbing over the ship’s ropes. 
Snakes are hissing in their boxes, and birds are 
singing. In a few days, we shall land in London. 
Jim and I are going to a big zoo to sell our ani- 
mals. We are going to stay at the zoo several 
weeks to learn more about animals and how they 
are cared for in a zoo. 

This morning, we were in a bad storm. When 
- we got up, the\air was as still as could be. Then 
all at once, the wind began to blow. We looked 
out and saw the water rise up from the sea in 
the shape of a funnel. One of the sailors said, 
“Look at the waterspout!”’ 


In a book, I read that waterspouts are caused 
by air pressure. Sometimes the air below a low 
cloud begins to whirl round and round. The whirl- 
ing air makes a strong draft on the top of the 
water. This makes some of the water go up. 
Waterspouts have been known to lift small boats 
high in the air. Jim said, “Oh boy! I am glad 
e a ee Where would we and 

_ our snakes and mon- 
keys have landed?” 
Just as Jim said this, 
a big wave hit us. It 
rocked the boat so that 
one of the boxes of 


the ship. r He was so 
frightened that he nearly jumped. into the sea. 
We heard the sailor scream, and we ran to him. 
Jim put a forked stick over the snake’s head. 
Then he picked up the snake by taking hold of 
it at the back of the head. Everyone who knows 
much about snakes picks them up in this way. 

Lots of love to you all, Bam 


P.S. Look for my Round-the-World Letter every week. 


This picture was taken on the roof of the new 
post office in Philadelphia. It shows an autogiro 
about to land on the roof. The autogiro is bring- 
ing bags of air mail to the post office. It brought 
the mail from an airport which is many miles 
away from the city post office. 

Before there was a landing place on the roof, 
much time was lost in bringing air mail to the 
post office. It had to be brought in mail trucks 
from the airport at the edge of the big city. The 
trucks could not go fast through the busy streets, 
and much time was lost. 

Now autogiros meet the mail planes, They 
quickly pick up the mail. Then they fly to the 
post office and land on the roof. The air mail 
letters are quickly sent out from there. 

Many big cities are planning to build landing 
“fields”? on the roots of their post offices. This 
will speed up the air mail service a great deal. 
Each year, mail in our country is sent faster and 
faster from place to place. 


WISE OWL 

GA Wise Owl is a wise old bird that likes to 
i an a the SS ae eee that 

a s and boys ig eyes, he says 
Aivis he sees question marks on their faces. Wise 
ny) ORL Owl sends you this message: 
“F like children because they learn so much 
by asking questions. I ask questions of every living thing 
in the woods. I like to be asked questions. Send me good 

Bost Me, Wise and I shall answer one each week,” 


‘ise Owl, 
BRA es Ma AEGA q 
Miriam Cytron, Long Beach, Ci fornia. 
Dear Miriam, 


No! That 3 is a very old superstition. Long ago, people 
did not know what caused such things as sickness and bad 
storms. They thought that evil spirits were the cause. 
Witches were said to have the power of taking the form 
of black eats nine times, So, when the early people saw a 
black cat cross their path, they said, ‘There goes an old 
witch. She is sure to bring you trouble,” 

we know better than to fear black cats. Only 
people who let their minds be filled with fear believe in 
such foolish superstitions. Hoot, hoot, hootie, WISH OWL. 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Draw a ring around the right answer, 

1. Around what country do Italy, France, and 
England own land? 3 
Africa England i 

2. What country is trouble with Ethio- 
pia about some land? 

France Italy England 

3. Who has sent soldiers to Africa? 
Mussolini King Solomon 

4, Who is trying to stop the quarrel? 
Queen of Sheba League of Nations 

5. Who is the King of Ethiopia? 

Christians Haile Silassie I 
6. What a9 other countries want to dig in 


Ethiopians 
8. How do some Ethiopians still travel? 
fast ships airplanes camel caravan 
9. What has caused the death of Italian soldiers 
. near Kthiopia? food heat lions 
10. How do nations hope the trouble will be 
settled? peacefully by wireless war 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 
B, A READING GAME 
CET T op ea Eee eS) 


Skim (read q y) through the story on the front page 
to find the paragraph which tells you that Ethiopia is mo 
backward than our country. Then list five facts which Eoy 
that this is true. 


L sccesueeeun 


2. s = Stbewrwadeaesssnaasanne 


etedmacanecsnasen, meagan 


3. wesecenenen: wnennseccsccocansaenereneasaeesaaee 


4, Ssenseeeseaeseneeen: = mustsvausennnnantsJapaaatbboananaseenanoorsonsosann 


5. wows eses: a . "aa Sastoonasanrasaanuenosasaose 
Perfect score is 5. vee My score is ........... 
C. TAKE A TRIP TO THE WOODS 
aed eir siandaboyskin ur grade will have a fine time 
following trails TOA zooa j Somelat vou nawani 


tolcollect bark, nuts, or leaves. Others 
zanmi taoil joxibita(et rocks Bring your 


Find books and stories in your library which, tll about 
eis tiga yone soll ecied S Put thal beokelontite TRAIA 


in each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. A country and its people make up a ................ 

2. A company traveling together across the des- 
ertiisicalledi amea 

B. TO -.....-eseseseseseereseeeeeee. A Quarrel means to make 
up or to make peace. 

A MEANS costly. 


5. FETT Cyr PAD E eae 
6. A number of things such as books, pictures, or 


stamps is called amea 
T. To ...............-... means to spread out or show. 


5 eee stan Cold ww wordetor, 
an inn or a place for guests. 


9, A trade which can be done by a skillful work- 
mantis calledia tee en 
10. ...................-18 a pushing against something. 


settle, display, pressure, metals, craft, collection, 
precious, nation, hostel, caravan 


Perfect score is 10. 


BULLETIN BOARD PLANS 


Use part of the bulletin board space for news and facts 
about Ethiopia. First, post a list ria questions that the class 
would like to have answered. You may want to know how 
large the country is, the number and races of ople living 
there, how they live, why they are so poor, t the king 
has done to help his country, what some of the king's great- 
est problems are, and how news is sent from Ethiopia to 
the outside world. Then bring in clippings and pictures. 
Underline with a colored pencil the parts of the clippings 
which tell ia portani facts or answer questions which you 
have listed. d cartoons and maps, too. Write sentences 
explaining; the maps and cartoons. Some of you would per- 

pe Peed write questions. 

p the committee in charge keep the bulletin board so 
interesting that no one will want to miss going to the 
bulletin board at least once each day. Put some new 
material each day, but do not put up too much: 

At the end of the week, each d will write one or 
more good questions about Ethiopia for the question box. 
Then see what co te answers each child can give to the 
question which he from the question box. 


Revision and payment may within one month, 
Nama aen SNES 


PAT ASP CRMAR Seen ses Ee avt 


| Lh Cam = Olena seat 
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War Clouds Gather in Ancient Kingdom 


HE King of Kings or Conquering Lion of 
Judah has called his chieftains and his tribes- 
men together in far-away Ethiopia (6-thi-d’pi-a). 
Those tribesmen wear long white robes and tight 
white trousers. They carry old rifles, sharp 


A pe ee + ea 


A King Whose Country Has Never Been Conquered 


spears, and curved swords. Their shields are 
made of elephant or hippopotamus hide. They 
fight as their fathers fought hand to hand. 

The tribesmen of the mountains can climb 
peaks that only a skilled mountain climber could 
scale. They know all the good hiding places and 
narrow trails through the jungle land. The tribes- 
men of the plains are used te the great heat of a 
land which lies near the Equator. These fierce 
tribesmen, whose land has never been conquered, 
are ready to protect it. They are ready to drive 
out anyone who tries to take their land or their 
freedom away from them. 

The people of Ethiopia have been free for cen- 
turies. Their country was known in Bible times 
as the Land of Cush. The ancient Greeks knew 
this old, old land in the heart of Africa. They 
spoke of the people as dark-faced or black be- 
cause their skin is dark, anywhere from olive to 
brown, chocolate, or black. The ruler of Ethio- 
pia is said to trace his line back to King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. His crown is set with 
sparkling diamonds and other precious stones. 
His robes are red velvet trimmed with real gold. 
Near his throne are two great lions. 

This emperor is a wise ruler. He knows west- 
ern ways and customs. Little by little, he has 
been bringing into Ethiopia some of the modern 
inventions. The capital, Addis Ababa (dd‘is 


a’ba-ba), now has electric lights, radio, and a few 
automobiles. There is an airport just outside the 
town. There is a railroad that runs from the 
capital to a French seaport town. That is Ethio- 

ia's only outlet to the sea. It was built by 
Paints and is owned by that nation. 

To the north and to the southeast of Ethiopia 
lie two Italian colonies. They are called Eritrea 
(a'ré-tré’a) and Italian Somaliland. Those two 
colonies and Libya are all the land in Africa that 
Italy owns. Some of the other nations of Europe 
have much larger or richer colonies. Of course, 
Italy would like to own more land on that conti- 
nent. Then she could add new land to her colo- 
nies. More of her people could go out to these 
colonies to live and work. The colonists, in turn, 
could trade with the mother country. Also, Italy 
fears that, if she does not control Ethiopia, some 
other nation .will take it. Is not that ancient 
kingdom one of the few free nations in Africa? 
It has fertile soil, too, and is rich in gold, plati- 
num, copper, iron, and coal. 

Italy now claims that the people who live in 
her colonies near the Ethiopian border are not 
safe. Tribesmen from Ethiopia often ride throu; 
the country, robbing villages and sometimes kill- 
ing someone. So she is sending troops to her 
Italian colonies to protect her people and to gain 


EUROPE'S COLONIES IN AFRICA 
1 Libya, 2. Eritrea, 3. Italian Somaliland, 4. Land Given to 


Italy and 1d After the War, 5. French 
Somaliignd, © Tunis 7. Label the Other Colonies. 
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more than one hundred thousand Italian soldiers 
in East Africa and still others are on the way. 

All through the summer, the two nations have 
been getting ready for war. Other nations have 
offered plans to make peace between them. But 
so far, a plan which both will agree to has not 
been found. Only the rain has kept the two 
nations from going to war. From April to Octo- 
ber, Ethiopia has a rainy season. Not gentle 
showers, but a heavy downpour of rain! The 
streams are raging torrents. The plains become 
veal swamps. When the rainy season is over, no 
ene knows what will happen in Ethiopia. 

Lf the two nations go on fighting, the war will 
be a hard one for both sides. The Ethiopian sol- 
diers and tribesmen will meet for the first time 
the modern machines of war. Machine guns, gas, 
bombs, and airplanes will all be used by the 
Italian troops. 

The Italian soldiers will be in a strange coun- 
try. They do not know the steep hills and the 
high mountains, the flat sun-baked plains and the 
high green plateau. Those soldiers from Italy 
are not used to the tropie heat of Africa. ‘Phey 
will be far from their food and water supplies. 
They cannot dig trenches and carry on war from 
hiding. The Italian soldiers will have to meet the 
tribesmen in the open and on their own ground. 
They may have to hunt for the tribesmen in the 
mountains and jungles. Then, too, the Italian 
soldiers will be far from home. They will he con- 
querors helping to build an Etalian Empire. But 
the Hthiopians will be fighting for thei: country 
and their freedom. 

All the world is watching to see what will hap- 
pen in Ethiopia. Perhaps the other nations will 
give Italy some other land in Africa which she 
will like just as well as Ethiopia. Perhaps the 
two nations will fight it out. No one ean tell but 
everyone is anxious and worried because the price 
of war is high. It is expensive in both men and 
money. There is the danger that other nations 
might be drawn into it, tco. But whatever hap- 
pens, Ethiopia will fight fiercely for her freedom. 
The emperor once said, “We have always, come 


what might, stood proud and free upon our native 


mountains.” 


IN HONOR OF A PIONEER 
Boys and girls in all parts of our country have 
been honoring the two hundredth birthday of 
Daniel Boone. They have been taking part in 
geants and plays about this famous pioneer. 
aniel Beard, the great leader of the Boy Scouts 


of America, has been doing his share, too. He is 


the honorary president of the Daniel Boone 
Memorial, 

This Boone Memorial wants to buy Daniel 
Boone’s birthplace for a pioneer shrine. 
wants to mark the old trails over which Boone 
traveled. Ii wants to set up a national camp for 
boys and girls on the old Boone farm. The Boone 
Memorial hopes that everyone will help with the 
work. If your school wishes to put on a Daniel 
Boone pr write to The Daniel Boone 
Memorial, Daniel Boone Hotel, Reading, Pa. 


Week of September 9-13, 1985 ` 


A BABY OCTOPUS COMES TO TOWN 
Not long ago, this little octopus was swimming 
in the waters off the coast of Florida. But one 
day, some fishermen caught if and brought it to 


New York City in a big glass tank. There the 
little sea creature had a great welcome, for not 
many persons have seen a live octopus. 

Of course, this octopus is just a baby, about 
one month old. Its body is only one-half inch 
long. Three of its arms can reach out one and 
one-half inches. The other five are very short. 
They were broken off when the octopus was 
eaught, but they may grow longer. 

Even with five arms missing, the baby octopus 
js a lively little fellow. It swims around and 
waves its three arms in the water. Sometimes it 
reaches out and picks up a small guppy fish, 

If a person pokes his finger into the water, the 
octopus will change from a light gray color to a 
dark brown. Then, in the twinkling of an eye, it 
will be ay again. An octopus can change its 
color wi e swiftness of lightning. It is fun to 
watch the change. That is, if the octopus is just 
a baby living in a big glass tank. But imagine 
meeting a full-grown octopus when you are out 
for a swim in the sea. 


PICTURES FLASH OVER THE WIRE 

For 15 years, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, has been working on tele- 
vision. Do you know what that is? Suppose you 
have a television screen built inte your radio set, 
When you turn the switch to listen to a program, 
pictures as well as voices are flashed through the 
air. If you are listening to Mickey Mouse, you 
will see him as well as hear him, 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is now going to try out its television 
machines. Jt is running a line between Phila- 
delphia and New York City. By this coming 
January, the new one-hundred-mile eable will be 
ready. ‘This will be the first link in a television 
chain which may stretch around the world. 


Teacher: “Johnny, why are you so late this morning ?’’ 
, Johnny (breathlessly): ‘‘I£ you please, teacher, we tuned 
in on a western station last evening, and mother set the 
clock by it,” 


Week of September 9-18, 1935 


Dear Boy 

I’m on my way to East Africa. Just about one 
month ago, I bought a ticket for Addis Ababa 
(aid’is i’ba-ba), the capital of Ethiopia. The 
natives call it ad’is a’wa-wa. The ticket. cost me 
some five hundred dollars, But there was a long 
trip ahead of me. l 

T have already crossed the channel from Eng- 
land to France and taken the train to the south- 
ern coast. There I caught a ship to Jibuti 
(jé-bo0-té’). Did you ever hear of that strange 
place? It is a little seaport town on the Gulf of 
Aden (i’dén). From there, I go by train into the 
heart of Bthiopia. 


These tribesmen are ready to answer the ancient war Be 
“U-la-le-ley! U-la-le-leybo!” It means, “We go to war! We 
go to war with spears!” 

I suppose you are wondering why I am taking 
such a Jong hop. Trouble has been brewing in 
that East African country. Italy, with land which 
borders Ethiopia, has been quarreling with that 
country. The quarrel has almost become a war. 
So newspapers and newsreel companies in all 
parts of the world are sending men to Ethiopia 
and the colonies around it. These men will send 
back home news of what is happening. My own 
company ordered me to Ethiopia, too. 

When I reach Addis Aba Shall probably 
live in a tent or a “chicka”. That is a little hut 
made of mud and wood with an iron roof over it. 
F shall spend all my time getting news about the 
trouble between Italy and Ethiopia. To do this, 
T shall talk to men in the government and to 
natives on the streets. Of course, I cannot speak 
their language. But most Hthiopians who have 
gone to school speak either English or French. 
The poorer natives speak a mixture of their own 
tongue and English or French. So with a bit of 
arm waving and much chattering, I can find out 
what is going on. 

Then will come the problem of sending the 
news back to my own country. I shall have to 
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use the telegraph and the radio. There is just one 
telegraph line running out of Ethiopia to Jibuti. 
If this line should be cut during a battle, all the 
reporters would have to use the radio. News sent 
by wireless from Ethiopia is pieked up by a Lon- 
don station and sent on to New York. Just think, 
it will cost me about 42 cents a word to send a 
message home by radio. And if it is a rush mes- 
sage, 92 cents a word. I shall have to choose my 
words carefully and make my message short. 

Not all the newspaper and newsreel men will 
be in Ethiopia. Some of them will be stationed 
in the Halian colonies across the border. They 
will get news of what is happening there. They 
will get Htaly’s views of the trouble. Their cables 
will not cost so much as ours. They will pay only 
154 cents a word for messages. Of course, for 
rush messages, they will pay 49 cents a word. 
That is because they will not be so far off the 
beaten track as we are. 

Just now I looked up and saw ahead of me the 
low white-washed stone and mud buildings of 
Jibuti. There are piles and pillars of salt 
sparkling in the sunshine, Salt is the town’s lead- 
ing industry and is taken from the sea water. 

Now comes the hardest of the long trip, 
the railroad journey from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. 
I hope a tribesman does not hurl a spear through 
the car window, just for the fun of it, as some- 


times happens. ‘eae ma KA 


“BRITISH LION WELCOMES MOUSE” 

A famous English magazine ‘‘Punch’’ printed 
this picture in honor of Walt Disney when he 
visited that country. You know that the lion is 
an emblem of Great Britain. So the artist shows 


A A ee ae ai 
eera a Ci L Ceorear Punt 


the British lion veleomine ialt Disney’s Mickey 


Mouse to the shores of England. Such a picture 
is called a cartoon. 

Mr. Disney is a world famous cartoonist him- 
self. His cartoons have been shown at the art 
gallery in Chicago. His Mickey Mouse has been 
honored by the League of Nations, which works 
for world peace. Now Punch honors Mr. Disney 
by calling his mouse the good friend who is al- 
ways helping someone. 
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A. DO YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU READ? 
(Ability To Comprehend the General Significance) 


In each blank space, write the correet word, 


1. The tribesmen of Ethiopia nse 2.2... ssccssecreneecsresseesensseren 
ways of fighting. 


2. In Bthiopia, you can climb on .esceseowsserescesearsennserneen 
OTA PO CL POU BE herre 


3. Ethiopia has never been —_...W....-..-..--.000+--- OE) 
4. King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba were spoken of 


in the river tio rt rr td 
5, Ethiopia has a few modern ...........cesrceerrer—e 
6. Two of Italy’s colonies ih Africa are ....-.....ccccsscscssceees 


seeetrentttedweesssseaeans: Raa EGeTT eT TUES LUTTTS TOSS Te 


7. Italy wants more land in Africa because she wants to 
build an Italian cee 

8. The rainy season in Ethiopia is from cscceceecse tO veeseeenrne 

9, The tribesmen can hide in the ..............ssesscscecsosescesseereee 


CRG ge eererremrererere reer reir ET) 


10. Many ....eccsccscesessetsesserereeeeeeeeeeeeeee GO ROL Want war between 
Italy and Ethiopia. 


ancient, conquered, Bible, mountains, Eritrea, empire, April, 
modern, inventions, Somaliland, jungles, October, 
nations, native 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


B. FIND THE WRONG WORD 
(Ability To Note Details) 


Cross out the wrong word in each sentence. Write the 
correct word above the wrong word. See number one. 


train 
1. Tom Trott traveled by sizplane from the Gulf of Aden 
into the heart of Ethiopia. 


2. Tom Trott will get his news from the Italians. 


3. He will use television and the radio to send back the 
news to us. 


4, His messages will be long, since it will cost 42 cents a 
word by radio. y 


5. All newspaper men will be in Ethiopia. 
6. Messages sent from the Italian colonies will cost more, 
7. Jibuti makes salt from the sea sand. 
8. Tom’s house will be made of mud and stone, 
9. Tom’s ticket was inexpensive. 
10, Ethiopia has two telegraph lines running to Jibuti. 


My Weexcr Reape, Eorron No.’ Five, issued the achool year, except 
Columbas, Oblo, and 500 Filth Aveaue, New York. Aerea Elanie iat 


C. MAKING NEW FRIENDS 


(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the group 
of words in List 2 which means the same. 


List 1 List 2 
fierce ...... 1.a plain in the mountains 
2.one of the six great masses of land on 
the earth 
3. a flat stretch of land 
4. wild 


5.a group of people who leave their own 
country and go to live in another land 

6.a sea animal having a soft body and 
eight arms 

T.a rushing stream of water 

8. a class:of people under the same ruler 

9.a jungle 

10. a person born in a country 
octopus -.... 11, overcome by force 


Perfect score is 20, My score is ........... 


THINGS TO DO 
On a big map, locate these places. 
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A Giant New Ship Wil Be Named 


EXT week, flags and bunting will make the 
little houses of a town in Scotland seem very 
gay. Bagpipes will play merry Scotch tunes. 
Everyone in the town of Clydebank wiil march 
proudly to the water front. There they will see 
put into the water the largest British ship ever 
built. Queen Mary of England has been asked 
to take part in the launching of the new ship. 


Victoria, Engiand’s Queen of the Seas 


Up to now, the new ship has not been given a 
name. Like the big seaplane, the S-42 (see My 
Weekly Reader for September 10), it has been 
called by a number. The ship has been known 
as No. 534. On September 26, Queen Mary will give 
it a name. As the ship slips into the water, she 
will break a bottle on it and say, “I christen thee 
Victoria.” That is an old English name. One of 
England’s greatest queens was named Victoria. 

An English steamship company, the Cunard- 
White Star Line, is building the new ship. The 
Victoria will be the largest ship ever made in 
Great Britain. When finished, it may be the 
largest ship in the world. It is more than one 
thousand feet long. Et is 1,018 feet, or nearly one- 
fifth of a mile Jong. That is 103 feet longer than 
any ship in use today.. The new Victoria has 
big engines, which will send it over the ocean 
very fast. The fastest ship today takes four days 
and 14 hours to cross the ocean. The Victoria 
will try to make the trip in less than four days. 

France is building a big ship, too. It is called the 


Normandie. It is nearly as long as the Victoria. 
For many years, countries have tried to see which 
could build the biggest and fastest ship. This 
year, the race is between England and France. 
The people of Clydebank, Scotland, are very 
proud of the Victoria. They are glad that the 
big ship is being built in their town. Most of the 
men in Olydebank are working on it. They will 
be sorry when the ship is finished, for it is giv- 
ing work to three thousand men, The work be- 
gan in 1930. Two years later, because of hard 
times, the work was stopped. Bells tolled sadly 
as the workmen left the shipyard and went to 
their cottages. Many of the men had no work 
until this April, when they were called back to 
the shipyard. Then the bells of the town rang 
merrily. Birds which had made their nests on 
No. 534 for more than a year were frightened 
away. Hammers began to pound, and the happy 
hum of work was heard throughout the village. 


Will Ships Give Way to Airships? 


Each year, bigger and faster ships are built. 
Speed and more speed in crossing the ocean has 
been the ery for many years. Long ago, slow sail- 
ing ships gave way to fast sailing clipper ships. 
Later, clipper ships gave way to ships of steam 
and steel. In years to come, will steamships give 
way to airships? Steamships going through the 
water will never be able to cross the sea so fast 
as airships, yet there are many persons who do 
not want to go so fast. They would rather take 
more time and have a restful trip on the water. 
But many persons like to save time. Those who 
are busy will use airships. They are the ones who 
may cause airships to take the place of steamships. 


The Normandie, Giant French Ship 
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A WHALE OF A SHIP! 


This picture shows what ships may look like 
in years to come, Do you think the ship looks 
like a big whale? The ship has no open decks. It 
can rush through the water at great speed. No 
one on board will be wet by the high waves or 
ocean spray. 

Each year, ships are made to look more like 
fish that swim in the sea. Airplanes are made 
to look more like birds that fly in the air. Man 
has a hard time finding better shapes for the 
things he builds than those already found in 
nature. 

Shipbuilders learn much by watching fish 
swim. Nature has given fish a shape which 
makes it easy for them to slip through the water. 
Fish are so covered with scales and slime that 
water slides off their bodies quickly. Hach year, 
shipbuilders shape their boats more like fish. 
Some are now covering their newest ships with 
plates of steel which lap over one another. These 
plates look somewhat like the scales of a fish. 


INDIANS CELEBRATE_AT OLD FORT 

From September 3-6, a great peace meeting 
was held in our country. It was held at Fort 
Niagara, New York. It was held to celebrate 
the many years of peace between the Indian tribes 
of Canada and the United States. It was also 
held to celebrate the rebuilding of old Fort 
Niagara. France and England joined in the cele- 
bration. Both of these countries once held the 
old fort, when they fought wars in this country. 
Now Fort Niagara has been rebuilt and stands 
as a symbol of peace. 

President Roosevelt was asked to come to the 
peace celebration. A written invitation was not 
mailed fo him. An invitation by telephone, tele- 
graph, or radio was not sent. His invitation 
came to Washington, D. C., in a very strange way. 
It was brought by Indian runners. Indians from 
the four tribes of old Fort Niagara ran all the 
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way to Washington. They ran a relay race. That 
is, many Indians took turns running. One Indian 
ran for an hour. Then he handed the invitation 
to the next Indian, who ran about seven miles 
with it. He, in turn, passed it on to another runner. 
Tn this way, the invitation was carried to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Was the invitation worn and crumpled when 
it reached Washington? Could President Roose- 
velt read it? No, for the invitation was not writ- 
ten on paper. The last Indian, called Bird-Lying- 
Down, gave President Roosevelt a small bag. Tt 


| k wa of 
The First Indian Runner Leaves the Old Fort 


was a wampum pouch made of chamois skin. Tn- 
side were three grains of corn. The corn was the 
Indian way of inviting a friend to come to a meet- 
ing. The Indian runners had carried the corn 450 
miles. Presidents receive many strange things. 
But this was one of the strangest invitations 
ever received by a President. 

Fort Niagara stands on a point where the water 
of the Niagara River meets that of Lake Ontario. 
Men have been at work for seven years rebuild- 
ing the fort and making it look as it did long 
ago. They have made dungeons like those in 
which prisoners were kept long ago. They have 
put cannons and big guns on the thick walls of 
the fort. More than one-half million dollars ($500,- 
000) have been spent in rebuilding the old fort. 

Fort Niagara was first built in 1678. For two 
hundred years, it was a place of battle for 
France, England, and the United States. Today 
the flags of these three nations float peacefully 
over the fort. They are copies of the old flags 
which were used long ago. Our Flag is the one 
of 1796, called Old Glory. 
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ner Boys and Girls, 

T flew from Alaska to San Francisco in a big 
seaplane. On the way, we ran into fog and had 
to land on a small island. We spent the night 
there, and my, but it was cold! How I wished for 
my bearskin rug! At daylight, the fog lifted. As 
we took off again, the pilot said to me, “How I 
hate trying to fiy through a thiek fog. T hope it 
will not be very long before men find a way to 
see through fog. A friend of mine is working 
hard on this and thinks he will soon find a way.” 
Just then, we flew over a big lighthouse. On it 
was a certain kind of strong light. The light 
pierced the fog which hung over the water. We 
could see plainly through the fog the boats which 
were below us on the sea. 

I am now in San Francisco. To me, it is the 
prettiest city in America, and I am always glad 
to be here. I am staying with some friends who 
live on a high hill outside the city. The view 
from the front porch is wonderful. 


Gen eons Bits eb CE 


I am very busy getting ready for my trip 
around the world. I am going to travel for a big 
company and write stories for newspapers. Be- 
fore I can leave this country, I must get a pass- 
port, A passport is a permit to travel in other 
countries. It is also a-promise that the govern- 
ment will protect one while he is out of his 
country. 

To get a passport, one must fill out many 
blanks on a big sheet of paper and send it to 
Washington, D. ©. He must tell where he was 
born, where his mother and father were born, 
whether or not he is a citizen of the United 
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States, his age, the color of his eyes and hair, his 
height, how he can be told from anyone else (per- 
haps by some sear or birthmark), why he is 
leaving the country, and where he is going. He 
must also have his picture taken. It is pasted 
on the passport. I did not have to answer all 
those questions because my passport is still good. 
It was renewed last year and can be used two years. 
Next year, I shall have to pay ten dollars for a 
new one; as a passport can be renewed only once. 

I plan to leave San Francisco next week on a 
big ship. I can hardly wait to start, for I like to 
travel on the sea. In my next letter, I shall tell 
you about the ship. 


Lots of love to you all, Uncle Ban 


CHILDREN MAKE A SHIP AT SCHOOL 

Some boys and girls made a ship at school. 
They were studying transportation, or how peo- 
ple travel. They began by reading about how 
people traveled long ago. They read about the 
first ships and how they were made. Then the 
children said, ‘‘Let us make a ship at school. All 
the girls and boys can help. We shall bring big, 
long boxes, round oatmeal boxes, and square 
boxes to school. We shall make a big ship and 
take a trip on it!” 

The children made their ship. Then they 
made big paper tickets and paper money. They 
sold the tickets to boys and girls who wanted to 
take a trip on the ship. They chose a captain to 
run the ship. They chose boys and girls to do 
certain work on the ship. 

Before the ship started on a trip, all the chil- 
dren talked about where it should go. They put 
pins on a big map showing where their ship was 
going. When they were ready to sail, the chil- 
dren rang the ship’s bell, Then they called out, 
“All aboard! All aboard!” 


What belongs to you but is used d by your friends more 
than by you? Answer: Your name. 


sl Dear Wise Owl, 
Piss pacar olas olass wishes to know what cellophane 
= Macy Margaret Woods, Age, Grade 4. 
A na Dear Mary Margaret, 
9 Cellophane is the trade name for a glassy, 
as e material used to wrap candy and 
| many oe things. It is made from pure wood pulp. Paper 
is made of wood pulp, too. But cellophane is made from 
a certain part of the wood pulp called cellulose. The 
cellulose is treated in such a way that sheets of clear, 
tough material are made. Only one company can sell this 
material under the name cellophane, for ‘‘cellophane”’ is 
registered in Washington, D. C., as the trade-mark name 
of the duPont Company in New Jersey. 
Love to my curious little friends, WISE OWL. 
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A. HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


(A Comprehension Test) 
Draw a line under the right answer, 

1. Where will the Victoria be launched? 
France Olydebank, Scotland Normandie 

2. Who will christen the ship Victoria? 
Queen Victoria’ Queen Mary Scotch 

3. How long is the Victoria, Great Britain’s 
largest ship? 1,018feet 103feet one mile 

4, Will the Victoria try to cross the ocean in less 
than four days? yes no didn’t say 

5. What country built the Normandie? 
Scotland England France 

6. How many men are working on the Victoria? 
three thousand five hundred ten thousand 

7. In what year was the building of the Victoria 
started? 1930 19382 1934 

8. What kind of boats gave way to clipper ships? 
engines bagpipes slow sailing vessels 

9. What ships took the place of clipper ships? 
airships steamships shipyards 

10. Will steamships be able to cross the ocean as 
fast as airships? yes no didn’t say 
Perfect score is 10. My soore is _......... 
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B. A READING GAME 
(Ability To Bkim} 


In the story about the peace meeting at Fort Niagara, 
find and read the sentence or sentences that tell you: 


1, Why the peace meeting was held. 

2. What has been done to make the fort look as 
it did long ago. 

3. How the relay race was run. 

4, The meaning of the three grains of cora. 

5. Why France and England joined in the cele- 
bration. 


Perfeot soore is 5. My score is ........... 


C. MAKING A LIST 


(Ability To Find and-List Important Facts in a Paragraph) 


Whieh paragraph in Uncle Ben’s letter will you read 
again to find ten facts that are given to get passport? —....... 


1. eerrrerer teeter teeter er eer eee eee ers 


5. acusenevesuesousenecesesoeooosooeosooe 


You will want to follow Uncle Ben during his travels this 
year. One of the first things you will need is a passport. 
Use the above list to help you make and fill out your own 


passport. 
Perfect score is 10, 


Perfect total score is 35. 


My soore is............ 
My total score is ........ = 


THINGS FO DO 


1. Make a list of words which a traveler would use in tell- 
ing about his travels. By skimming through tha stories 
in My Weekly Reader, you ean find ten words to start 
the list. Keep the list on a blank page in your notebook 
and try to add a few new words each week, 


2,How many of these things can you do to learn more 
about the ways in which people travel? 

a. Visit a museum to see the transportation exhibits. 

b. Post folders and advertisements from railroad and 
steamship companies on the bulletin board. 

c. Ask someone who has erossed the ocean to tell your 
class about the trip. Be ready tó ask questions which 
will help you plan your trip with Uncle Ben. 

3, Make plans to go with Unele Ben. Decide on how much 
baggage and the Kind of clothing you will take, Choose 
the steamship line and the ship you want to go on. Use 
part of the bulletin board space for daily news about 
your trip across the ocean. 

4. Make models of different kinds of boats. 
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Rockets To Carry Mail Through the Air 


N A FOURTH of July night, have you seen 
skyrockets rush up into the sky? Perhaps 
some day before very long, you will see mail 
rockets sent into the air. For the past five years, 
men have been trying to make rockets which will 


Members of the American 
Ready for a 


ees nua eee 
in Austria carried 102 pieces of mail nearly two 
miles. Since that time, many other rockets have 
been made. 

Rockets can travel through the air faster than 
airplanes. They can even travel faster than 
cannon balls or shells. Last year, the American 
Rocket Society sent up a rocket that traveled 760 
miles an hour. Men think that roekets can be 
made to travel many thousands of miles an hour. 
One man says that it will not be long before 
rockets will carry mail from New York to Paris 
in less than an hour. He says that rockets are one 
of the things which have not yet been put to 
work. Up to this time, they have been used in 
war, to send signals, and in life-saving. From 
life-saving stations, life lines are shot from shore 
to sinking ships. With the life Hnes, sailors are 
pulled safely to shore. 

Rockets can be put to many more uses. Some 
people think that rockets might even be sent to 
the moon. Rockets gather speed as they travel. 
They might even be made to carry passengers. 
Some of you may laugh and say that this will 
never be. But remember that many people 
laughed at Columbus when he said that the earth 


was round. They laughed at the Wright brothers 


when they tried to fly the first airplane. Today 
some of us laugh at those who say that we can 
have television sets in our homes as well as 


“radios. Television means that one can see as well 


as hear by wireless. 

Rockets that will travel like lightning are no 
more impossible than airplanes and radios once 
seemed. Men are now getting ready to shoot a 
rocket from New York to New Jersey, a distance 
of about six miles. The rocket was made by a 
German named Willy Ley. Mr. Ley has worked 
on rockets for many years and knows a great 
deal about making them. 

Skyrockets such as we see on the Fourth of 
July have gunpowder in them. The powder ex- 
plodes when it is lighted. The force of the ex- 
ploding powder shoots the rocket high into the 
air. The newest rockets to carry mail are made 
in another way. In place of gunpowder, they 
have gasoline and liquid oxygen in them. When 
these two mix, they explode with greater force 
than does gunpowder. 

The mail rockets are made with wings on the 
sides. The wings cause the rockets to glide to the 
earth in landing. Some of the rockets carry para- 
chutes which lower the mail to the ground. The 
front part of the rocket has a space in which let- 

Trying Out New Rockets 

Since 1931, when the famous V7 rocket carried 
mail in Austria, many rockets have been tried 
out. They have been tried in England, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
States. Last fall, two rockets were tried out by 
the American Rocket Society. The rockets were 
set off from a sandy beach near New York City. 
Hach rocket was about as tall as a man, and one- 
halt as thick as a man’s body. One rocket shot 
out over the sea but did not go very far. Some- 
thing was wrong, and it fell into the water. The 
second rocket gave a loud hiss, but it did not 
leave the ground. The men took the rockets back 
to their workshop where they studied them care- 
fully. They learned where they had made their 
mistakes and are trying to build better rockets. 

Men will keep on working until they can make 
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swift-flying rockets which are useful. There are 
always people in the world who like to spend 
their time making such things. Some do not give 
up until they have made, or invented, some new 
thing. It may be a long time before rockets carry 
mail across the ocean, but men will not stop work- 
` ing until they make them do so. 


NEW SHAPE FOR TURKEYS 

This story has 542 words in it. You should read it in 
three minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then do Test 
B to find how well you understand what you read. 

Some men who study farming say that turkeys 
should have shorter legs. Turkeys that weigh 
more than 18 pounds cannot be cooked in our 
ovens of today. They will not fit into most roast- 
ing pans, and large turkeys are hard to sell. ‘‘So 
let’s change the shape of turkeys,’’ says the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, D. ©. 
“Let us raise smaller turkeys that are shaped 
more like ducks. Turkeys with shorter legs will 
better fit the ovens of today.” 

So the men will try to change the shape of our 
turkeys. It will take many years to do this, but 
it can be done. Man can change the lower animals 
in many ways. He has raised dogs with very 
short legs. He has raised big draft horses to pull 
heavy loads. He can raise the kind of turkeys he 
wants. By setting only the eggs of smaller and 
shorter-legged turkeys each year, he will change 
the shape of turkeys. 

Long ago, the American people wanted big 
turkeys for their Christmas dinner. Many lived 
in big country houses that had large kitchens. 


Theit kitchen stoves were two or three times as _ 


big as our stoves of today. The ovens were big 
enough to roast a 25-pound turkey. But today 
many people have moved to the city where they 
live in small houses or apartments. Their kitchens 
are small, and the stoves are not large. Every- 
thing else is shaped to save space. Each year, 
there is a greater demand for turkeys weighing 
about 10 or 15 pounds. To meet this demand, 
the turkey growers will have to raise turkeys 
which do not take up so much oven space. 
Cowboys Round Up Turkeys 
Some of the biggest turkey farms in our coun- 
try are in western Texas. The baby turkeys are 
fed in the ranch yards. Then they are turned 
-loose in the open fields. There they grow fat by 
eating corn, grasshoppers, and boll weevils. Boll 
weevils are bugs which spoil our cotton. When 
the time comes to sell the turkeys, cowboys jump 
on their horses. They ride over the fields and 
find, or round up, the turkeys. Then they drive 
the turkeys to the towns. 

At Thanksgiving time, ten million dollars’ 
worth of turkeys were shipped from Texas. 


From one county alone, 165,000 turkeys were 
shipped. These turkeys were field-raised. They 
lived in the fields almost like wild turkeys. The 
turkeys are dressed and put into ice-cold box 
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ears. The cars have electric refrigerators in 
them. The turkeys do not spoil because they are 
kept ice-cold. Texas turkeys are sent hundreds of 
miles without spoiling. Maybe you will go to 
market with your mother to buy a Christmas 
turkey. If you do, ask the man if he knows where 
the turkey came from, © 


Airplane Brings Turkey to President 

Last month, a fine big turkey was sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from Utah. It was sent in a crate 
built to look like the White House. A fast-flying 
airplane carried the turkey to Washington. As 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt looked into the 
white crate, the turkey gobbled as if to say, “Did 
a turkey ever travel in finer style? I have flown 
across seven States to you. I’m as fresh as a 
turkey can be.” 


PEACE GARDEN BETWEEN COUNTRIES 

Canada and the United States have always 
been peaceful neighbors. In 1814, men from the 
two countries had a meeting. They made this 
agreement: ‘‘There shall be no warships on the 
Great Lakes between Canada and the United 
States, and the land boundary shall have neither 
fortress, soldier, nor gun.”’ 

In place of fortress or guns, a beautiful garden 
is being built between the two countries, It is 
called the International Peace Garden and has 
in it 2,200 acres of land. Half the land was 
given by Canada and half by the State of North 
Dakota. Much of the work on the garden has 
been finished. As many as 50,000 persons have 
visited if in one day. 
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“Blowers know no boundary lines,’’ say the 
men who are working on the garden. Flowers are 
being planted only in the middle part of the big 
garden. The rest is wild country in which hun- 
dreds of. white-tailed deer, bears, wild ducks, 
pheasants, and other wild animals live. Last 
August, there were more song birds in the Peace 
Garden than in any other place of the same size 
in North America. The land has-high mountains 
and 240 lakes. Many fish live in the lakes ahd 
many water birds rest on them. The animals will 
be safe, for no one will be allowed to use a gun 
in the Peace Garden. 

The International Peace Garden is halfway be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans. It is al- 
most in the center of the North American, Conti- 
nent. Most of the garden will be kept in its wild 
state. Only a small part has been cut into flower 
beds. These are in the shape of a big cross. In 
the center of the cross is the peace fountain with 
a big globe of the world turning round and round 
in it. Roads and walks run north and south from 
the fountain. One road is called the Avenue of the 
States and the other the Avenue of the Provinces. 
At the end of each avenue is a tall flagpole from 
which will fly the flags of the United States and 
Canada. 

Last year, the United States Government sent 
300 CGC men north to help with the work in the 
Peace Garden. These men are building roads and 
walks. They are also building a dam to hold 
back water so that the lakes will not dry up in 
the summer time. 

Other countries want to help make the world’s 
‘first International Peace Garden the most beauti- 
ful garden in the world. Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia and Mexico will help. Holland will help by 
sending some fine bulbs to plant. The people of 
Mexico say that they hope some day to have such 
a Peace Garden between their country and the 
United States. 


I am going to leave Addis Ababa tomorrow. 
Many of my newspaper friends have already left. 
We have found that we cannot get the true news 
from the front. We are not allowed to go near 
the batilefields to get the news ourselves. One 
minute, the men who are writing about the war 
hear one thing and they write it up. Then they 
hear that not a word of it is true, so they have 
to tear up their stories. 

Newspaper men cannot even take pictures here, 
because the people of Ethiopia are afraid of 


cameras. They think that cameras are bewitched, 
and put evil spells upon them. Last week, a 
friend of mine tried to take a picture, and the 
people beat him up. When he pointed his camera 
at them, the black people hid their faces and 
turned away. When they were not looking, my 
friend took a picture of them. But he was not 
quick enough. Before he could fold up his camera, 
the people jumped upon him, beat him, and tore 
his camera to pieces. 

I feel sorry for the people of Ethiopia.. Not 
many of them have ever had a chance to #0 to 
school. Most of them cannot read or write. They 
do not trust a white person. They think that all 
white people are Italians who have come to take 
their land away from them. Most of the Ethio- 
pians do not know what the war is about. But 
they do know that they must fight in order to 
save their land. 


This morning, I heard some school children 
singing the national anthem of Ethiopia, “Fear 
not the invaders, for our mountains will protect 
us,” was one of the lines, I thought, “There is 
some truth in that line. The mountains of Ethi- 
opia have kept back the Italian army. But the 
army is slowly building roads and moving across 
the mountains. The Ethiopians of today need 
more than mountains to protect them!’’ 

I am leaving tomorrow with a newspaper 
friend who is not very well, The hot sun, bad 
drinking water, and mosquitoes in this warm 
country have been too much for him. We are 
going to Switzerland to get some pure mountain 
air. He is going to rest, and I am going to do 
some work in Geneva. We shall go part way by 
train, and the rest of the way by boat and air- 
plane. We surely will be glad to get away from 
this hot country in which there is so much 
trouble! 


Much love to you all, 
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. tra”, CD little bear is glad to 
he director calls to Dan. Ser bear is toned be back on the grouzd. 


(A) YES OR NO TEST á s i ese E EA REE ee 
CA bitity To) Comerenecd) a 3 How are the turkeys mr ieil up when the 

Write ‘Yes? or ‘No’ after the following sentences, 
time comes to sel] them? ................-....cccceeee-s 


1. For the past five years, men have been Hae 9. How can dressed turkeys be shipped hundreds 
uo £ g Tibda valk Y of miles without spoiling? —............cscccescecceceeoee 


through the air. .) 


2. In Austria in 193f, a rocket carried 102 pieces 5 eager TS oO ern 
Rene mate ATES, a 10, How was a turkey from Utah sent to Presi- 


3. Rockets travel faster than airplanes. ~g.24— dent Roosevelt? -..u-irzsssmmznr1rmrz1-1117-- 
4, Up to this time, rockets have been used in Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


war and in life-saving. < 
5. Rockets ean be put to work: on television. No fi rater pees ear toa ay Cl 
6. Men are now getting ready to shoot a rocket simple experiment. Cut a piece of hard cardboard in the 


from New York to New Jersey. RAT shape of a fish. Cut through the center of the tail as shown 
7. The rocket was made by a German named in the picture. Cut a small round hole in the center of the 


; h E the t b 
Willy Ley. .f.2e- EU (outa cat GRPO RAE 
8. The newest rockets have gunpowder in += =3 


them. .../hus... 
9. Some of the rockets carry parachutes which 


lower the passengers to the ground. ae 
10. Men will keep on working until they make 


swift-flying rockets which are useful. . ee 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(B) HOW WELL DO YOU READ? Place the fish in some water, Without touching the fish, 
(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) put a drop or two of heavy oil in the Hole near the center 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- oF the body. The fish will dart forward. It does this be- 
lowing questions. cause the oil, which cannot sink in the water, must spread 


out. The cnt spreads out through the only opening, which 
1. Why are turkeys weighing more than 18 is down the tail. This spreading out of the oil pushes the 


hard y bach I oin, fsh forward. The fish itself moves in the opposite direc- 
pounds to sell today? Maagi s, fè tne tion from the oil. A rocket does the same thing. It moves 


2. What kind of turkeys do men in the 
Ste Onn: 1 say should be Departa 19 forward, while the powder or gas aoe the tail. 


3. How can man change the shape of turkeys? — 1 NEW ERS BOOKS 


eer rrr rere Oe ed labeled t Check the the t 
4. How large a turkey did the American of | eaittanee, a sd we wil bond yout books Tirte away. Eme: Were book, postal 


long ago want for their Christmas c er? i IES — (No, 401} F] Light (No. 405) 
4 a tie i ‘try pams No, 403) H Eaplans ON Ho 
im) e t cy tl re 
Fo eee Eeo EOT gO ee Ne DY Beats and ec, 4st), 


24. 
5. For what size turkeys i is there a greater de- P| The ema Uo 45) = 
mand 2 i 5 Elime (No. 407} i 
6. Where are some of the biggest turkey farms im, 


in our country? .. $! preet Adde te, a De oh | a ee ees 


7, Name three kinds of food the turkeys find i in Tn cepa 


streamer State 
the open fields. $ Mall Remittance and Gouyon te y AMERICAN ERIGAN EDUCATION PRESS, Ine: COLUMBUS, omo | 


Dan and his bear watch a movie Se T na to Paek Whoa, therel of. Ouch! Dan and the cub fall 
ny make a cowboy picture. 


AN EXPERIMENT TO TRY IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


453 
Sourres and Uses (No, 454} 
C Water: Its Sources and Uses (No. 435) 


Jessanergngaenrecees ress; papsccnsonemtoshrenE Assn eonatsboahsead eeaaranivecstarerey==+4samgmsee 
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Ethiopia Sends Lions to a New York Zoo 


EW YORK CITY has a new zoo. Its many 
fine animal cages and other modern build- 
ings were built by men who needed work. The 
city did not have enough money to buy animals 
to fill all the cages. So Alfred E. Smith, who was 


atk RS : 


eee Ne Le ee 


THIS HERON’S HOME WAS IN ETHIOPIA 
This heron, which now lives in a New York City zoo, broke its 
leg not long ago. In the pierut at the left, the zooi dootor is set- 
ting the leg. At the right, we see the heron in a hospital cage 
where it is doing nicely, thank you. 


once Governor of New York and who loves ani- 
mals, asked many of his friends to sezid animals 
to fill the cages. Gifts have already come from 
the Governors of 11 States, and more are prom- 
ised. Gifts have come from other countries, too. 
Canada sent two bear cubs. Four red foxes were 
sent. by the London Zoo. The other day, Mr. 
Smith was greatly surprised to hear that his call 
for animals was heard in far-away Ethiopia. Em- 
peror Haile Selassie sent word that he was send- 
ing four baby lions and a leopard as a gift to the 
children of New York. 

Before the animals from Ethiopia started on 
their long trip, they were paraded through the 
streets of Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. 


The lions had been given to the Emperor by some 


chiefs who were leaving their homes to fight for 
their country. ‘Phe-chiefs had found the baby ani- 
mals in the woods and had taken them home for 
pets. When the chiefs found that they had to 
leave for the front, they sent the animals to their 
Emperor. Haile Selassie keeps lions and other 
wild animals near the palace gates. The-lion has 
been used as the emblem of Hthiopia for many, 
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Government. The building was done by needy 
‘men who were out of work. New York City now | 


and listen to talks about animals. 
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many years. This old emblem stands for eourage. 

Zoos in our country have to pay thousands of 
dollars for wild animals, Emperor Haile Selassie 
was surprised to hear that in America a young 
lion costs about one thousand dollars, In Ethio- 
pia, the natives are glad to sell a lion cub for one 
dollar. For a full-grown lion, they get three dollars. 

Many wild animals cost so much in our coun- 
try because they have to be sent here from such 
far-away lands. It costs a great deal to send them 
on boats and on trains, The animals must be kept 
as warm or as cold as in the countries from which 
they came. Every day, they must be fed the right 
kind of food and given fresh water. They must 
be handled very carefully by men who understand 
them. For these reasons, many wild animals are 
worth a great deal of money by the time they 
reach the United States. 

The new zoo in New York cost several million 
dollars. The money was lent to the city-by our 
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has three zoos. In these zoos, the big city has 
the greatest number of wild animals, birds, and 
reptiles of any place in the world. 
Why » Big City Needs Zoo Parks 

New York is a very large city. Most of the 
people live close together in apartments, and 
children do not have yards in which to play. 
Every day, thousands of New York people go to 
the zoo parks. There they not only see the ani- 
mals, but they also see moving pictures of them 


In a lecture not long ago, the children heard 
the keeper of a zoo say, “Monkeys do not really 
pick fleas off one another. They only pretend to 
do so. Monkeys are almost free from fleas and 
other bugs because of the zoo’s dry, clean air. 
Monkeys seratch one another just to be friendly. 
"The other day, I asked a lady visitor if I could 
borrow her fur piece. I held it in a monkey cage, 
and, sure enough, a monkey soon made believe 
that he was picking fleas from the fur!’’ 

In ending his talk, the keeper of the zoo said). 
“Unless more laws are made to protect wild an, / 
mals in their real homes, most of the world’s ani- 
mals will be found in city zoos.” 


| 


Doman iaa Ty a am i On 
weaver’s cottage in Scotland. The family was 
very poor and had hardly enough to take care of 
the baby. But the little boy grew. He became 
one of the richest men in the world. Many 
stories that begin, ‘‘Once upon a time”, are about 
fairies and not about real people. But this story 
is about a real person, named Andrew Carnegie. 

Andrew Carnegie was born on November 25th, 
1835. Last month, people in many parts of the 
world celebrated his 100th birthday. They did 
- this because Mr. Carnegie gave so much of his 
money to help others. During his lifetime, he 
gave away 350 million dollars. Perhaps you have 
a Carnegie library in your town. If so, it was 
built-with money given by Mr. Carnegie. There 
are hundreds of Carnegie libraries in America. 
Im all, he helped to build 2,800 libraries. 


EE EAE EPEE EN 


Andrew Carnegie with his family crossed the 
sea to America in 1848. His father was glad to 
leave Seotland where new weaving machines were 
putting many hand-weavers out of work. The 
Carnegies came with many others to America. 
The year 1848 was an exciting time in the United 
States. Gold had been discovered in 
nce eR a aA a o n ME 
precious metal, A little later, railroad tracks and 
telegraph wires were being stretched across our 
country for the first time. 

“Everything around us is in motion,” wrote 
young Andrew Carnegie to his friends back in 
Scotland. “The wolf and the buffalo are startled 
by the shrill scream of the Iron Horse where a 
few years ago they roamed mnih Towns 
“ind cities spring up as if by magic. . . 
roads extend 13,000 miles. n a E 
iron fast enough to keep us going. This country 


is aminy cath m CEA ail e i 
graph wires, and canals, . . . Poverty is unknown. 
Hundreds of labor-saving devices are patented 


e oe A 
a small town in western Pennsylvania. The 
father had very little money left after he had 
paid the boat fare from Scotland. But there was 
plenty of work for many hands in the new land. 
At first, 13-year-old Andrew was set to work at 
weaving, the only trade he knew. He worked as 
‘a bobbin boy in a cloth mill for 12 hours every 
day. For this work, he was paid only a dollar a 
week, but that helped pay for his food. Being 
Scotch, the Carnegie family knew how to live on 
little money. 

When Andrew Carnegie was 14, he became a 
messenger boy for a telegraph company. By 
working after hours, Andrew learned to read 
and send messages by telegraph. Soon he became 
a telegraph operator for a railroad. He saved 
his money and bought some oil lands near Oil 
City, Pennsylvania. These lands brought him 
money and started him on the road to wealth. 

Dividing Up Millions 

Before Andrew Carnegie died, he had given 
away more money than any other American. He 
started many funds which are still he ng 
One of these is called the Carnegie Corporat 
which was started ‘‘to spread learning aaa the 
people of the United States”. To start it, Mr. 
Carnegie gave 125 million dollars. Later he gave 
many more millions to carry on the work, Most 
of the money is given to help schools and libraries 
and to help people who want to study. 

Andrew Carnegie lived to be 84 years old. He 
made millions of dollars in the steel business and 
was one of the richest men in the world. He said 
he did not want to die a rich man, Besides giving 
libraries, he did a great deal for world peace. He 
also started a fund for heroes. This was to help 
the families of those who are hurt in trying to | 
save the lives of others. It gives money and 
medals to the brave. dear Deione] of your friends 
has won a Carnegie medal. 

Mr. Carnegie also gave millions of dollars to 
help teachers who are old and people who study 


gium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden: Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Italy, and other countries. 
His gifts reach around the world, and people in 
all lands remember Mr. Carnegie’s birthday on 
November 25th. 
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A NEW FLAG 
This new flag flies over the Philippine Islands, 
The Philippines are a group of seven thousand 
Faas cae ein the eerie cear inent Ching: 


These islands have belonged to the United States 
for the past 37 years. Now they are going to 
become free, or independent, and govern them- 
selves. Last month, the people of the Philippines 
chose their first President. They also chose a 
new flag to fly over their country. The flag has a 
white triangle in which are three gold stars. The 
stars stand for the three most important islands 
in the Philippines. The two lower parts~“of the 
flag are red and blue, 

The people of the Philippine Islands have 
wanted to be free for many years. The United 
States is willing to have the islands free, but not 
all at once. 

Last month, the people of: the Philippine 
Islands started to govern themselves. They voted 
for a President to run the islands, President Que- 
zon (kay’zone) was chosen. He will try to govern 

- his people wisely. His work will not be easy, for 
many different races of people live in the Philip- 
pine Islands. There are Chinese, Japanese, Span- 
my ls, Filipinos, and mii races of people. 


You make me happy most of the time with 
IHA your good qüestions. But today I feel very 
=i a aa T am sad because so many children have | 
AVESE sent me stamps to send letters to them. I 

wish I could write to cach one of you. But as 
I have said many times, I can answer only 


one letter each week, All the hollow trees in the woods 
are filled with your letters. I draw out one letter each | 
think about it, and answer it oe 
Reader. It would take all my time for m 
| to answer each letter. So please do not 
if you do not hear from your old bird fri 


A Ceri EN, 


We were lucky in being able to come most of 
the way to Switzerland in an airplane. We 
stopped in Italy for a day on the way. Every- 
where there were marching men and busy fac- 
tories, We were in a nation which is at war. 
Men were being trained to fight. Materials were 
being made to carry on the war. 

Italy can afford to buy very little because the 
war is costing her so much. All her money must 
go for war materials, and these are hard to get. 
Many nations do not want to sell another nation 
the things needed to carry on war. War materials 
cost much, too. So Italy makes many of her own 
war materials and saves her money to buy those 
war materials which she cannot make. 

We were hungry when we landed in Naples, so 
we went to a restaurant. We ordered roast beef, 
but we were told that we could not have any 
meat. It was Wednesday, one of the days on 
which no one in Italy is allowed to eat meat. 
Italy has meatless days to save her meat supply. 
My friend and I ate plenty of spaghetti, cheese, 
and vegetables, yet we missed our meat course. 

During the World War, America, too, had her 
meatless days and her wheatless days. 

. When we came out of the restaurant, we bought 
a newspaper, Jt was very thin and had only four 
small pages. All newspapers must be very small, 
for paper is another thing which the Italians 
must save. They make their paper from wood 
pulp which for many years they have bought 
from Sweden. Now they cannot afford to buy 
wood pulp from Sweden. 

We saw few automobiles on the streets. Gaso- 
line is very expensive and is selling for $1.25 a 
gallon. Bread and butter are so expensive that 
poor people cannot buy them. 

We were glad to leave the busy cities of Italy: 
and travel into the peaceful mountains of Switzer- 
land. The beautiful snow-covered mountains, the 
blue sky, the lakes, and the many happy people 
make me hate war more than ever. Before I got 
up from my feather bed this morning, I breathed! 
in the pure mountain air and said to myself, “Oh, 
powaelad seams togbebin jthisppleasasipland ston 
Christmas!” 

Much love to you all, 


Unh Ban 


Smiles 
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1. Where has a new zoo been built? _ 
Canada’ London ‘New York City) 
2. What did Mr. Smith ask his friends to send? 
dollars animals» visitors 
3. How “States have sent gifts? 
eleven twenty 
4, Have other countries sent gifts? 
Cyes) no didn’t say 
5. Who is sending four baby lions and a 
as a gift to the children of New York A 
Mr. Smith \ Emperor Selassie Government 
6. ee much do ; z008 in our country have te 
for wild-animals? the cost of ‘taut 
thousands of dollars | each 
. Where are found the greatest number of wild 
animals, birds, and in the world? 
in Ethiopia the jungle in New York zoos 
- What can visitors at the zoo parks do besides 
seeing the animals? care for the animals 
listen to talks about animals scratch them 
9. Do monkeys Pick: fleas off one another? 
yes no’ say 
, What does one Z paver co we need to do? 
catch more wild co Keeper sag ourselves 
protect wild animals in their FA Ses 


My soore is ......... 


$ S— 120 Each, Postpaid 
sha ee blossoms. 
Ben carries his teadets away with him into 
o? the rein rari on tie ster 21d at hw sant: He tells how 
ys and girls travel, study. play, aml sler 
ERR and Egyst—Prem the Tanda ar Gant Ea from the shadow of the 
coma dellghttul word Jetuires of these old, old lands, 
rom the td ot, tnn arataicha and slate, 
ps and wooden shoas, Uncle Ben weiter 


this book Uncle Iau tells about the 


‘a 
TO Bea Islande—Telis of the stranpo- 
uty of these Estands In the Pasific, | 
n Afriea—Thriliing tales of travel o jungles and elvilized regions of 


‘Ban with tha Eskimer—Tells of Ife beyond the Aretle Ctrete. 
i aries) SOL PG? and of the 
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ges on 
bey fchasel (hes litt 
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(Ability To'Bolect thie Mala Idea in a Paragraph) 
Unele Ben's letter has seven parts or 
sentences or topics below give the main ideas 
The topics are not in the right ord 
the para of Uncle Ben’s letter, Piw i the 
which matches it and write 1 in front of 
other topics and paragraphs in the same of 


... The Italians print small newspapers to save 
.. Uncle Ben is glad to be in a peaceful country 

like Switzerland for Christmas. 
had meatless and wheatless days 


orn -Taly ins meatless days to save ment 
... War materials are costing Italy so much that 
she cannot afford to roo 
.. Gasoline and bread and butter are very ex- 
~~ pensive in Italy. 


(C) A DICTIONARY 
(Ability To Locate Letters Quickly in the Dictionary) 

Let one child be the leader. He will tell you a letter, 
Try to open the dictionary as near that letter as le, 
Work a groups if there is not one dipiin or anh 
pupil. You may wish to take turns being the leader. Re- : 

mber that the letters from a through m are in the first 
half of the dictionary arid that the letters from n 
z are in the lasf half. 


1. Open tó the letter k. Will it be in the first or 


last half.of the dictionary? -............ceet-eeeee 
2. The leaders will ask for the following letters: 
t,0,d,m,g,w,J,¢,1,1,0,1,x,q,V,h, 
Perfect score is 22. 
Perfect total Eas? is Sa: a 


a t inani 


Christmas will soon be here. ‘‘Safety Education” maga- 
zine for December, 1935, has many ideas for presents ts make, 
stgries and plays for Christmas programs, puzztes, and other 
Christmas fun. Then so you at not forget safety, a Christ- 
mAs safety poster is sent with the magazine. There are special 

afety rules to be kept in mind during the holidays. The 
President isasking the whole country to join i in theavork for 


ait want a co £ the Cane cated! 
of Safety Bane paeem, rie directly to ‘Edueation D S, Ez Sunes 
ety Council, Avenue, New york Gity, a 1 
do not aaa your letter 


fy, ieee oc during tho echoal Thaakseiring and Christmas weeks, by American Education ; Thinl St 
ay Ame ean, Farman SS A Sapt. 25, 1028. St Destin 75e a year. ea sre apy et ay ke 
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A Queen of the Sea Warms Up 


IL BURNERS under three of the 27 giant 
boilers of the big ship Queen Mary were 
started last month. Steam is pouring from the 
new ship, which is being built in Scotland. The 


GIANT CHAINS FOR A GIANT SHIP 
These huge chains for the Queen Mary’s anchors weigh 
about 145 tons, 


engines are being tried out, and already the date 
for the ship’s first crossihg of the ocean has been 
set. The Queen Mary will leave England on 
May 27 and will reach New York about June 1st. 

The Queen Mary will touch our shores just one 
year after the Normandie landed here. The Queen 
Mary and the Normandie are the biggest ships 
ever built. The Normandie is a few feet longer 
than the Queen Mary. But which ship is the 
larger may not be so important. It is of more 
interest to know which is the safer and more com- 
fortable to travel on and which travels the faster. 
When France built the, Normandie, she tried to 
make it the finest ship ever built. England is try- 
ing to make the Queen Mary still better. 

The Queen Mary will try to break the world’s 
record for speed in crossing the Atlantic. The 
Normandie broke the record on her first trip last 
May. The Normandie made the trip across the 
Atlantic in 4 days, 11 hours, and 42 minutes. 
The Queen Mary will try to break that record this 
May. 

Already most of the cabins on the Queen Mary 
are sold for the first crossing. The Queen Mary 


is a cabin class ship. This means that her cabins 
are not so high priced as the cabins of most other 
fast ships. In place of first-class and second-class, 
the Queen Mary will have one class, called cabin 
class. She will also have tourist and third-class for 
those who do not want to pay so much to cross the 
ocean. 

Last summer, many thousands of people crossed 
the sea. Travel was heavier than it had been for 
many years. Long ago, only the rich were able to 
travel across the sea. Travel in foreign coun- 
tries was not so easy as it is today. Cabin ships 
now carry thousands of persons who learn much 
by traveling across the sea. The new ship will 
help to make the people of Europe and America 
better neighbors. 

The Queen Mary was named for the Queen of 
England. Queen Mary of England is proud of her | 


- namesake. The Queen is glad that so many peo- 


ple will be able to travel on the ship in such 
comfort for so little money. Those people will 
see a’ picture of Queen Mary in one of the 
important parts of the ship. The picture is 
cut in marble and hangs at the head of the ship’s 
main stairway. In the ship’s main dining room 
is a big colored map that can be seen from all the 
tables. The map shows the position of the Queen 
Mary in the North Atlantic Ocean. A small 
lighted ship moves across the map just as the 
Queen Mary moves across the ocean. By looking 
at the map from time to time, the people on 


A Perfect Model of the Queen Mary 
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board the ship will know just how far they are 
from shore. 

When the Queen Mary lands in New York the 
first of June, she will be given a big welcome. Air- 
planes, balloons, and many small boats will go 
out to meet the Queen of the Sea. Bells, whistles, 
and sirens will blow as the ship nears shore. 
Thousands of people will line the waterfront to 
see the giant ship land. The day after she lands, 
the people will be allowed to go through the 
beautiful ship. They will be glad to pay a little 
money to see the ship, for the money will be used 
to help sailors who are in need. 


MOTHER NATURE MAY STOP A WAR 

In four months, the heavy rains will begin in 
Ethiopia. The rains will begin in May and will 
last until September. During the heavy rains, 
almost all outdoor work in Ethiopia comes to a 
standstill. What will the Italian soldiers do dur- 
ing that long rainy season? 

A church worker who has just come back from 
Ethiopia says, ‘‘Only those who have lived in 
Ethiopia know how hard it can rain day after 
day, week after week, and month after month. 
The land becomes so muddy that even pack ani- 
mals cannot make their way over it. The paths 
and few roads in Ethiopia are washed away. No 
outdoor work can be done, and the people spend 
most of their time in huts. When they go outdoors, 


they carry straw mats over their heads to keep . 


off the rain.” 

The Italian army has been working hard for 
many months building roads in Ethiopia. In four 
months, many of those roads will be covered 
with water and will be useless. The rivers and 
streams will be so high that they cannot be 
crossed. The lowlands will be so flooded that 
they will look like great lakes. The highlands will 
be so wet that no work can be done in the fields. 

Will the soldiers of Italy and Ethiopia be able 
to do any work? If the rainy season of 1936 is 
like all other rainy seasons, the war will have to 
stop. The soldiers will have to stay under 
shelter just as do the people of Ethiopia. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

How can I keep from spending my money 
so I ean save three dollars to buy myself a 
chemistry set? I am interested in science. 


Your friend, Nicholas Rosa, 
Cut, Stamford, Conn. 
Dear Nicholas, 

I find that the best way to save anything is to hide it 
away. When I find more food than I can eat, I hide it 
away in the hollow stump of a tree. Then when I need 
food, I have it. 

Have you a bank or some place in which to hide your 
money so it will be safe? I am sure that if you will 
put your extra money into a savings bank, some day you 
will have enough to buy a chemistry set. WISE OWL. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I left Switzerland and am now in southern 
Germany. The little mountain town in which I 
am staying has a long name. It is called Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen. Tryouts for the Winter 
Olympic Games are being held here. The winter 
games will begin on February 6 and will last 
ten days. Athletes from 28 nations are ex- 
pected to take part in the games. There will be 
ice hockey games, races on bobsleds, skis, and 
skates. 

On my letter are two new stamps which Ger- 
many has put out to advertise the Winter Olym- 
pics. The first stamp shows a man racing on 
skates. This stamp sells for ten German pennies. 
A German penny, called a pfennig (pfén’ig), is 
worth two-fifths of an American cent. In the 
lower left-hand corner of the stamp are the num- 
bers 6+4. This means that the stamp is a six- 
penny stamp and the extra four pennies go to 
the Olympic Fund. The second stamp shows a 
man making a ski jump. It sells for 18 German 


The World’s Best Ski Junipers Will Try Their Skill on This 
Ski Jump at the Winter Olympic Games 

pennies. The stamp is marked 12+6. The extra 

six pennies go to the Olympic Fund to help pay 

for the games. 

When I was a boy in school, I read a great deal 
about the first Olympic Games which were held 
in Greece. I remember a picture in a book which 
I liked very much. It showed some Roman boys 


. running a foot race in the Olympic Games. 


To refresh my memory, I went to a library and 
read again about the Olympic Games of long ago. 
I hope that you will do the same, for this year you 
will hear much about the games. The Olympics 
are held only every four years. This year, they 
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will be held in Germany. Wouldn’t it be a fine 
thing if, as in the days of old, all fighting would 
stop during the time of the games? 

This morning, I watched men go down the side 
of a steep mountain on bobsleds. It takes cour- 
age to go down that bobsled run! There are many 
curves in it and the bobsleds go so fast that it 
takes your breath away. This morning, the track 


—Courtesy Times Wide World, Berlin 


German Stamps Honor the Winter Olympic Games 


was in fine shape. Two men went down so fast 
that I could hardly see them whiz past me. In 
trying to make a curve, the men lost control of 
their bobsled. It left the track and shot down 
the side of the mountain. On the way down, the 
sled hit a tree. The men were badly hurt. One 
of the men is now in the hospital with a broken 
collar bone. 

T dont want to break any of my bones, but I 
do want to go down that bobsled run. So tomor- 
row morning, a man who is on one of the Swiss 
teams is going to take me down. I hope that we 
shall go down without a spill. I surely shall hold 
on tightly! 

_Lots of love, 


Unh Ban 


A FINE SEA CAPTAIN 

Sir Edgar Britten will be the captain in charge 
of the Queen Mary when she sets sail May 27. 
Once when Captain Britten was in the Far North, 
his ship was frozen in the ice. He was taking sup- 
plies to Archangel, a town in the north of the 
Soviet Union. The water of the White Sea froze, 
and Captain Britten had to spend five long win- 
ter months in the cold Arctic. By fighting hard, 
he was able to save his ship and all the supplies. 
When spring came and the ice broke up, he sailed 
his ship safely away. 

Captain Britten is a real ‘salt’, as men of the 
sea call good sailors. The captain knows how to 
handle a boat in any weather. He began his life 
at sea 40 years ago. For the past few years, he 
has been sailing a ship, called the Berengaria 
(bérénga’ria), safely back and forth across the 
sea. When the Cunard White Star Line wanted 
a good captain for the new Queen Mary, it chose 
Captain Britten because of his fine sea record. 


Z 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 

Thrift week begins on January 17. Benjamin 
Franklin is often called the Father of Thrift. He 
was born on January 17, 1706. He was a very 
poor boy. By working hard and sav, 
money, he learned a great deal and b 
great man. His birthday is remem ~~~ ~ ~~ 7 
year in our country by the beginni 
Week. 

Schools all over our country give programs 
during Thrift Week. Some children write plays 
and give moving picture and puppet shows about 
thrift. On Friday afternoon of Thrift Week, a 
school in New York is going to give a funny play 
called, ‘Thrifty Jim and Spendthrift Tim”. The 
children wrote the play which tells about two 
boys. One they call Thrifty Jim. He spends his 
money and time wisely and turns out to be a 
leader in his town. The other boy is Spendthrift 


Tim. He wastes everything. He is noisy and 


careless and thoughtless of others. He wastes his 
own time and the time of others. He wastes 
money by buying candy which he eats between 
meals. By doing this, he hurts his health. The 
last scene of the play shows Spendthrift Tim in 
great need. He has to ask his town for help. 

During Thrift Week, some schools make a visit 
to the town bank in which they keep their savings. 
Before the children go, they write a letter to the 
bank asking what day and what time they may 
come. The men in the bank are glad to have the 
school children pay them a visit.j The men show 
the children the big safe in which the money is 
kept. They show how the safe opens and how it 
closes. They show the children some of the bank’s 
books and tell them how each person’s money is 
taken care of. When the children go back to their 
school, they talk about all the interesting things 
they saw at the bank.\ They look over their own 
bank books and say, ‘‘Now we understand more 
about banking.’’ 


IS YOUR NOTEBOOK NEARLY READY? 

There will be two more issues of My Weekly Reader to put 
into your notebook. Then your class will be ready to choose the 
notebook to be sent in. Besides your own work, the notebook 
should contain every issue of Vol. XV of My Weekly Reader 
Number Four (from Sept. 9-13, 1935, through Jan. 27-31, 1936). 
The notebooks must be sent not later than February 1. 

Important: To assist this office, will you kindly send in only 
your best notebook? This may be a class notebook made jointly 
by the group, or it may be a pupil’s notebook chosen as the best 
work in the grade. 

The notebooks contain written material and cannot be sent 
by parcel post. They must either be sent as first-class mail or 
(usually cheaper) by express. If you mail your notebook, be 
sure to put on enough postage to cover charges. 

Instruct us what to do with your notebook. If you will allow 
us to give your notebook to a children’s hospital, we shall be 
pad to send it for you. You can make some child very happy 

y passing your notebook on to him. 


Sample copies of My WEEKLY READER sufficient for 
a free class trial will be sent to teachers on request. 
Write to My WEEKLY READER, 40 South Third Street, 


Columbus, Ohio. Give number of pupils, grade or sub- 
ject taught, your name and address. 
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Week of January 13-17, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan walks through the cave. It is Oh, there is Loki! Dan and Loki see a Mexi- The Mexican boy lets Dan drive the oxen. 
very dark. Dan finds an ancient Loki gives Dan a big can boy driving an oxcart Whoa, there! The oxen run away with Dan. 


Mayan (mi/ydn) statue. scare! 


(A) CAN YOU FIND THE WRONG WORD? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 


There is one word in each sentence which does not belong 
there. Can you find it and cross it out? 


1. Oil burners under three of the 27 boilers of the 
Queen Mary were started @ge#a last month. 

2. The Queen Mary will leave England seibexs on 
ra 27 and will reach New York about June 

rst. 

3. The Queen Mary and the Seetked’s Norman- 
die are the biggest ships ever built. 

4. The Normandie made the smer trip across 

the Atlantic in 4 days, 11 hours, and 42 min- 

utes. 

The Queen Mary will try to break the Nor- 

mandie’s #éurigt speed record this May. 

The Queen Mary is fst a cabin ship. 

The Queen Mary was named for the first- 

Queen of England. A 

The Queen is glad that so many finsteelias 

people will be able to travel on the ship in 

such comfort for so little money. 

9. A lighted ship moves across a big colored map 
to show the shore positien of the Queen Mary 
in the ocean. 

10. The temth day after the Queen Mary lands, 
the people will be allowed to go through the 
beautiful ship. 


Perfect score is 10. 


(B) ACTING A STORY 


(Ability To Dramatize) 


Use the front page story and the story about Captain 
Edgar Britten for a dramatization. The topics below will 
help you plan the scenes. Make up conversation for each 
scene. How many can take part in each scene? Newspaper 
pictures or drawings can be used to make the scenes real. 


1. Sir Edgar Britten tells about ships he has sailed. 

2. The shipbuilders at Scotland greet Captain Britten and 
tell him about the Queen Mary. 

3. The captain boards the ship and guides take him through. 


The children who are not taking part will be the audience. 
They will watch to see how well the actors keep these points 
in mind. 

1. Did the talking and acting move along fast enough? 
2. Was there enough talking? 

3. Did each actor feel the part he was taking? 

4. Did the actors face the audience? 


we See Pe 


My score is ............ 


Tell your favorite stories about the boyhood of Benjamin 
Franklin and Robert E. Lee. Lee’s birthday is on January 19. 
The thrift play on page 23 of “American Childhood” (Milton 
Bradley.Co., N. Y., single copy, 30c) for January would be suit- 
able for Franklin’s birthday. 


through the river. 


Loki hangs on for dear life! 


(C) FILLING IN AN OUTLINE 


(Ability To Organize and To Reproduce) 


Uncle Ben’s letter has six paragraphs or parts. Reread the 
letter paragraph by paragraph. Then see how well you can 
fill in each part of the outline. When the outline is checked 
in class, notice these two things. Did you get the points 
under each heading right? ...... Were the points you listed 
well-worded? ...... 

Use the corrected outline to help you tell the story. Be 
ready to tell any part of the story. The other children will 
listen to see if you keep to your topic. Watch out for bad 
habits, such as using too many and’s. Perhaps the two who 
tell the story best may tell it to another grade. 


I. The Winter Olympic Games to be held in 
Germany í 


A. (When the games begin) Qamal os 


B. (Nations taking part) 
C Kindsiof sports) r ar 


II. Two new German stamps to advertise games 
AOE A Se ee eee 
IBise T 
III. Uncle Ben recalls reading about the Greek 
Olympic Games 
IV. When the Olympic Games are held and Uncle 
Ben’s, wish for this year’s games 
Niet Lh cio Re et Se ley rE fet rarer 
By anti ae nai e E E S S 
V. An accident on the bobsled run 
VI. Uncle Ben looks forward to going down the 
bobsled run 


Perfect score is 7. 
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A New Road Leads to Mexico. 


HE first stretch of a new road, called the 
Pan-American Highway, will soon be finished. 
In about one year, automobiles can go to Mexico 
City on a wide, smooth road. In a few more 
years, they will be able to go all the way to South 
America. The new Pan-American Highway will 
run from North America to South*America and 
will make the two countries better neighbors. 
To speed up the work on the highway, our 
Government will help build three bridges. Two 
months ago, President Roosevelt set aside $340,- 
000 for the work. The bridges will be built 
across rivers in Guatemala (gwi-ta-mii’la), Hon- 
duras (hon-d60’ras), and Panama over which the 
new highway will pass. 


The Pan-American Highway when finished will - 


be about 3,200 miles long. It starts at Laredo, 
Texas, and goes through Mexico City. From 
thore the road will go through €entral-saAmeni 
and then into South America. The part of the 
highway from Texas to Mexico City is 775 miles 
long, and many automobiles will go over it next 
year. Each year, more of our people go to Mexico 
to spend the winter where it is warm. Some day, 
many people will drive their cars to Mexico City 
over the fine new road. 
A New Age for Mexico 

Mexico is very proud of its new highway. The 
new road is being built by Mexican men and paid 
for with Mexican dollars. Mexico is a very old 
country. It was settled and was a very rich 
country long before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. But Mexico has not had many automobile 
roads. It had almost none until 1925. Carts 
drawn by oxen and donkeys are still used in 
many parts of Mexico. The wide new Pan- 
American Highway will bring many changes to 
old Mexico. 

Besides many automobiles, the new highway 
will bring more electricity, telephones, radios, 
moving pictures, and many other things to Mex- 
ico. Slow-moving oxcarts will give way to fast- 
moving automobiles. Electric lights will take the 
place of candles in many homes. Messages which 
were once carried by men on horseback will now 
be sent by telephone or telegraph. The new high- 
wav has already brought many of these changes 
to Mexico. 


The road to Mexico City passes through many 
mountains. Indians live in many places.in those 
mountains. The Indians live in small huts and 
make part of their living by raising coffee on the 


. mountain sides. When the first men came through 


Mexican Road Builders Waiting To Be Paid 


the mountains to mark off the new road, the In- 
dians hid from them. They were not used to see- 
ing strangers. When the road builders came, the 
Indians tried to drive them away. They did not 
want their quiet mountains disturbed. The road 
builders had to bring their food and drinking 
water with them, for the Indians would not sell 
them anything to eat or show them where to 
find water. 

When the big road-building machines were 
brought to the mountains, the Indians watched 
them from their homes. As the engine smoked 
and made much noise, the Indians’ curiosity got 
the better of them. They crept down the moun- 
tains to watch the big steam shovels bite off 
great chunks of earth and rocks. They looked on 
in great surprise when small sticks of dynamite 
broke off sides of the mountains. They wondered 

' the big machines which in one hour did as 

'y<vork as men took days to do. 

re Gwad camps Pe the Indians saw 
. »littons which caused bright electric 

nae enn ~ and off. The Indians said it was 
masWho can ane such bright lights without even 
amatcl „u, were still more surprised when 


w. 
mA 


al Te) 


were. i 
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they heard music come from boxes and saw pic- 
tures move and talk on a white screen. 

Mr. Cardenas (kar’da-nis), who became Presi- 
dent of Mexico in 1934, is very much interested 
in the work on the new highway. He wants his 
country to have more good roads. He also wants 
his people to have more schools. He thinks that 
more Mexicans should, learn to read and write. 
It is said that three-fifths of the people in Mexico 
over ten years of age cannot read or write. Dur- 
ing the past two years, about two thousand new 
schools have been built in Mexico. By 1940, 
President Cardenas says he will build about 
twenty thousand more schools. 


LOOKING FOR HIS FRIEND 


Sir Hubert Wilkins has gone to the Antaretic 
to look for his friend, Lincoln Ellsworth. Sir 
Hubert has been to the Polar Regions many times 


4 
N À p~ 


and knows how to fight the cold. In this picture, 
he is dressed in cold-proof clothing, the outside 


layer of which is made of camel’s hair. Clothing 


made from camel’s hair keeps out the cold. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins is a British explorer who 
was born 47 years ago in South Australia. He has 
made many trips to the Arctic and Antarctic, and 
for his bravery was knighted by his country. 
Since that time, he has been known as Sir Hubert 
Wilkins. 

In 1933, Sir Hubert went to the Antarctic with 
Lincoln Ellsworth. The two explorers became 
very good friends. Sir Hubert will fly over the 
Antarctic in an airplane and try to find his friend, 

Lincoln Ellsworth. 


CIEN Ler 
TO THE RESCUE? 0. DY 
He was, in fact, the absent-minded professor li ua 
strap-hanging in a street car, The other Aeavery 3 
half dozen bundles. He swayed to and `=- 
face took on a worried look. - pcore iS ........ 
‘‘Can I help you, sir?’’ asked the condy,..__ 
‘Ves’? said the professor with relief. ‘Hold on to this 
strap while I get my fare out.” 


SQUIRRELS HELP MEN GATHER CONES 

The seeds of many evergreen trees grow in 
cones. If you shake a dry cone of a pine tree, 
you will hear the seeds rattle inside. Men in our 
national forests gather cones of evergreen trees 
for the seeds. They plant the seeds. From them, 
small evergreen trees grow. 

Men are not the only ones who gather cones. 
Squirrels gather cones, too. They hide them 
away for their winter food. Squirrels often store 
away five times as many cones as they will need 
during a winter. Boys of the ©.C.C. (Civilian 
Conservation Corps) who work in our forests 
have found as many as four bushels of cones hid- 
den in one place by squirrels. Cones which are 
buried by squirrels have better seeds in them 
than cones which have lain on the ground all 
fall. The seeds gathered by the squirrels are 
not too wet or too dry. They have not been 
harmed by worms or birds. So the C.C.C. boys 
are taking many cones from squirrels to get the 
seeds. But the boys are not robbing the squirrels, 
because they leave other food for the squirrels 
to eat. 

Not only squirrels but also winter birds get 
food from evergreen cones. When the ground is 
covered with snow, did you ever see birds having 
their dinner in evergreen trees? Birds put their 
bills into the cones, pull out the seeds, and make 
a good winter meal for themselves. If it were 
not for seeds hidden away in cones, many birds 
could not live in our northern woods in the win- 
tertime. 

In Wisconsin’s two national forests, the seeds 
from several thousand bushels of cones will be 
collected this year. The seeds will later be 
planted by ©.C.C. boys and others who work for 
our Government. The workers will collect 2,100 
bushels of Norway pine cones, 500 bushels of 
white pine cones, and 400 of white spruce. They 
will also gather 200 bushels of black spruce cones 
and 500 bushels of jack pine. From 50 cents to 
$1.25 a bushel is paid to those who gather cones. 


Building Up Our Forests 


The planting of evergreen seeds helps to build 
up our forests. Never before have so many young 
trees been planted. Last year, 222,000,000 trees 
were planted in our national forests. Since the 
C.C.C. was started, more than one-half billion 
new trees have been planted. A man in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is in charge of the work says, 
“Most of the planting has been done on land 
which was made useless by the cutting down of 
trees. The new trees will bring the land back to 
usefulness. I am glad that the C.C.C. is not some- 
thing which will end in a year or two. It will be- 
come permanent on July first, and its strength 


<A 
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will be 300,000 men.’’ He also said, ‘‘The men 
will plant billions of trees on millions of acres of 
public land. In this way, they will build up our 
forests which at one time were being cut down 
so fast.” 
Why We Want Trees 

Trees do many things for us. They not only 
add beauty to our country but they also make 
living in it more comfortable. Trees give us shade 
in the summer time and protect us from storms 
in winter. Trees keep our land moist. Their roots 
soak up melting snow and rain water. Their 
leaves give off moisture slowly and help keep 
the air moist. Trees keep floods from rushing 
over the land and washing away the soil. Dead 
leaves make the soil fertile and also protect plants 
in the wintertime. Trees furnish fuel and wood 
for use in homes. They also furnish shelter for 
farm animals and birds. Without birds, the 
farmers’ crops would soon be eaten by worms 
and bugs. 


UNCLE BEN AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
Dear Girls and Boys, 

Yesterday I saw the big bell shown in this pic- 
ture. The bell will open the Olympic Games in 
Berlin on peust 1, 1936. On the rim of the bell, 
I read these German 
words, “Ich rufe die 
Jugend der Welt”. In 
English, the words are, “I 
call the Youth of the 
World”. 

The Olympie bell will 
call together the young 
people from 50 or more 
nations who will take part 
in the Olympic Games. I 
felt very small as I stood 
beside the giant steel bell. It measures 14 feet 
from its top to the bottom of its clapper. The 
clapper weighs 1,344 pounds and will be heard 
for many miles when it strikes the sides of the 
bell. 

A square-cut eagle stands on the front of the 
bell. Do you see the five circles which the eagle 
holds in its claws? I asked some men if they 
knew the meaning of the five circles. They said 
that five circles joined together have long been 
used as a symbol of the Olympic Games. 

On my way to Berlin, I rode on an upside-down 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in January or 
February, and expiring June, 1936; all copies sent each week 


to one teacher's address. 


30 or more subscriptions 
expiring June, 1986, each..........-20¢ 


4 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1936, each... 25¢ 


railway. The cars are fastened to a rail which is 
built high in the air. Steel towers hold up the 
rail which is called a mono-rail. The railway is 
called the Monorail and is said to be the only 
ene of its kind in the world. I rode eight and 
one-half miles on the monorail which stopped at 
20 stations. It was not fast traveling, but I liked’ 
riding in such a strange way. At first, I felt that 
any minute I might fall into the river below. 
Tomorrow I am going to see the big stadium 
which is being built outside Berlin for the Olym- 


pic Games. The first thing I am going to look 
for is the altar on which the Olympic fire will 
burn. I am told that three thousand runners will 
bring the flame to light the fire. The men will 
carry the fire from Greece, where the first Olym- 
pic Games were held. The runners will leave 
Olympia on July 21. They will run in relays 
across Greece, Yugoslavia (y60’go-sla’vi-a), Hun- 
gary, Austria, Czechoslovakia (chék-d-sld-via’- 
ki-a), and Germany. The flame from Greece will 
start the fire in Berlin at noon on August 1. The 
fire will be kept burning night and day during 
every second of the 1936 Olympic Games. 


Much love to all my friends, Unch Ban 


SAFETY CLUB WINNERS PROUD OF THEIR PRIZE 
We are so happy that you sent us the microscope. All the 
children in the other grades will enjoy our microscope. Our 

parents are invited to come and see it. Sincerely yours, 
Pupils of Fourth Grade, Baldwin City, Kansas. 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Does Greenland belong to Denmark? If 
not, to whom does it belong? 
Fourth Grade, School 6, Box 21 
Hi SE Tannersville, N. Y. 
OWL Dear Children of the Fourth Grade, 
Greenland belongs to Denmark. Norway 
has certain hunting, fishing, and trading rights on the 
northern part of the east coast of the island. 
Who can answer this question? Why is a hot roll like 
a caterpillar? Turn to the back page for the richt answer. 
Love to my curions friends, WISE OWL. 


IV 
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mme 


Dan and Loki leave Mexico. They fly over Dan and Loki watch the men drill a 
well, They bore far into the earth. 


Texas. They see a great oil field. They see 
the large tanks in which the oil is stored. 


Week of January 20-24, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Sometimes it is necessary to Another day, Dan and Loki see black oil shoot from 
use an explosive called nitro- the well. It is thrown high into the air by the pres- 
glycerine (ni-tro-glisver-in) . sure far under the earth. Such wells are called 
tch out, Loki, it is very “gushers”. Run, Dan and Loki, or you will be 


dangerous ! covered with oil! 


(A) YES OR NO TEST 


(Ability To Comprehend) 
Write ‘‘Yes’’ or “No” after the following sentences. 
1, The new Pan-American Highway will run 
from North America to South America. AJRA 
2. The first stretch of the new road from Laredo, 


Texas, to Mexico City will soon be started. gpib 


3. To speed up the work on the highway, our 
Government will help build three roads in 
Mexico. Le. 

4. The Pan-American Highway. will be about 
15,000 miles long when it is finished. 4) D 

5. Each year, more of our people go to Mexico to 


spend the winter where it is warm. 244 


F &. Mexico is very proud of its new highway. li 


7. Thelnew highway has already brought many 
changes to old Mexico. pid 
8. When the road builders came, the Indians 
invited them to see their homes in the moun- 
tains. 4) > 
9. Mr. Cardenas, who became President of Mex- 
ico in 1934, is interested in the work on the 
new highway. /\JLz- 
10. Mr. Cardenas wants his country to have more 
good roads. 4L- 
Perfect score is 10. 


l) 


escnt =e M 


My score is _......_... 


(B) YOUR NOTEBOOK 
(Ability To Follow Directions) 
The next issue completes your notebook for this term. You 
should have your name and address on things that belong 
to you. Fill in the blanks below. 


Pupil’s name. Matri A ALN Ah DA foe ee 


A N TEO 


City © AeA BLY TA.. State. Adds... 


If you send your notebook to the contest, please answer 
these questions. 
1. Do you want your notebook sent back to you C. O. D.? 


ae OE cot Be Ree (C. O. D. means ‘‘collect on delivery’’.) 
2. Are you willing to have it sent to a hospital? —......-...-..- 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(C) A READING GAME 


(Ability To Evaluate Material Read) 
Read Uncle Ben’s letter silently to find which of the fol- 
lowing questions are answered. 
Which of the ten questions are answered? ...... 
Which of the questions are not answered? ..................1...-.0- 


1. When will the Olympic Games open in Ger- 
many? 

2. About how many nations will take part in the 

Olympic Games? : 

How often are the Ojympic Games held? 

Why are five circles used on the bell? 

What kinds of games were played at the early 

Greek Olympic Games? 

What honors were given to the winners in the 

early Greek Olympics? 


Pa o mpw 


. Where will the men get the fire to light the 
Olympic fire at Berlin? 
9. Where were the last Olympic Games held? 
10. hen were the first modern Olympic Games 
eld? 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(D) MAKING PLANS FOR A SEARCH 


(Ability To Locate Material in Several Sources) 


Girls and boys are proud to be able to find answers to their 
questions. See if you can find the answers to the questions 
about the Olympic Games which were not answered in Uncle 
Ben’s letter. Knowing how to find words in a dictionary 
helps you to find topics in an encyclopedia. Look under 
“Olympic or Olympian Games” in an encyclopedia. List 
other key words you might use, such as ‘‘Greece’’. Then use 
the table of contents and the index of European history story 
books or readers in the library. Do not give up until you 
find the answer to each of the five questions. 


Perfect score is 5. My score is _.__........ 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Find pictures for the bulletin board to tell about the kinds 
of sports and contests to be held at the Winter Olympic 
Games. You will also be interested in the teams or persons 
sent to take part in the games. When you take the pictures 
down from the bulletin board, put them in your Weekly 
Reader notebook. 

2. If you have snow and ice, plan a contest of winter sports. 

8. What other information can you find about the work of the 
C.C.C.? Share your findings with your class. 


THE ANSWER TO WISE OWL’S RIDDLE 
Answer: A hot roll is like a caterpillar because it makes the 
butter fly (butterfly). 
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Saving the Wild Animals of North America 


ANY persons will meet in Washington, 

D. C., the first week in February to talk 
about this important question: “How can North 
America save her wild animals?’’ People from 
all parts of our country and perhaps from Mexico 


THE LEADER OF THE FLOCK 
The wild ducks and geese need swampy places, lakes, or even 
` ponds on which to rest as they wing their way north in the 
spring and south in the fall. 


and Canada will take part in the meeting. They 
know that, unless the people of North America 
soon do something about it, many birds and other 
wild animals will disappear. Many meetings on 
wild life have been held in Washington. But none 
has been so large or so greatly needed as the one 
which will be held next week. 

What are the reasons for the dying out of many 
of our wild animals? First of all, there are more 
people now living in North America. Most of the 
land has been cleared and turned into farms or 
towns. Automobile roads have been built through 
some of the wildest parts of our country. Not 
many years ago, those parts were covered with 
deep woods in which many wild birds, bears, and 
deer lived. There are not many places left in 
North America which we cannot reach by auto- 
mobile. Last week, you read about the new road 
which is being built through the mountains of 
Mexico. Many hunters will go over the new road. 
Men and automobiles will kill some wild animals 
and will cause others to seek new homes. 

Another reason for the disappearance of many 


~ 


wild animals is the ever growing number of 
hunters. Many men and some women think that 
hunting is more fun than any other sport. Our 
Government has made many hunting laws to pro- 
tect wild animals. It is said that we in this 
country have made more laws to save wild life 
and have less wild life to save than any other 
people. But more laws will have to be made, and 
everyone will have to obey the laws, if wild ani- 
mals are to remain in North America. Hunters 
will have to learn that there are other sports 
which are just as much fun as killing wild ani- 
mals. i 
Still another reason for the disappearance of 
many of our birds and other wild animals is the 
dry weather which we have had for the past few 
summers. Many ponds and lakes have dried up. 
Wild ducks and other water animals cannot live 


without water. Many of our water birds died — 


during the last few dry summers because they 
could not find enough water or enough water 
plants and seeds. Many beavers, otters, fish, 
and other water animals die when ponds and 
lakes dry up. Swamps have been drained in 
the past few years to make more fields for 
farmers. The draining of swamps has caused 
the loss of many animals. 


Giving Back Forests and Swamps to Our Wild Life 


Our Government has made many homes for 
wild animals by buying up land and turning it 
into national parks. Many millions of acres of 
land have already been made into national parks. 
By 1940, our Government hopes to turn three 
more million acres into park land. Lakes will be 
made in the parks, and animals will be fed and 
kept safe from hunters. n 

No matter what is done, there will never be so 
many wild animals in North America as there 
were in the days of the early pioneers. When the 
Pilgrims landed in this country, the woods were 
full of wild turkeys, deer, and other animals. 
There were so many passenger pigeons that they 
broke great limbs from trees when they went to 
roost. There were so many heath hens that the 


birds were served as meat every day in many, 


colonial homes. Farm helpers and servant girls 
would not go out to work before they had an un- 


See 
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derstanding that they would not be asked to eat 
heath hen meat more than once a day. 

So many heath hens and passenger pigeons 
were killed for meat that now there are none left 
in our country. The last passenger pigeon died 
in a Cincinnati zoo in September, 1914. The last 
known heath hen died in a park on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard in 1932. If we do-not want 
the same thing to happen to other wild animals, 
we must work hard to see that they are protected. 


NEW SCHOOLS IN MEXICO 


Since 1934, about 2,000 new schools have been 
built in Mexico. The picture below shows one of 
the new schools. It is built of cement and stucco 
and is clean and white inside as well as outside. 
The Mexicans are very clean people. They like to 
keep their schools and homes clean. They like 
flowers and vines, and this new school will soon 
be bright with them. 3 
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The people of Mexico are very proud of their 
new schools. Before 1934, there were so few 
schools in Mexico that less than one-half the peo- 
ple over ten years of age knew how to read or 
write. Now many changes are taking place in 
Mexico. Among the changes is the building of 
many new schools. 

About four-fifths of the people living in Mexico 
are Mexican Indians. They are a dark-skinned, 
happy race of people. They love music and are 
very friendly. They like to go to the market place 
and visit with their friends. They wear big hats 
to keep the hot sun off their heads. They wear 
bright colors which are very becoming to them. 

The Mexicans are learning fast in their new 
schools. Boys and girls go to the schools in the 
daytime, while older people go to them at night. 
Besides reading and writing, they learn many 
other things. They learn how to plant their gar- 
dens in the best way. They learn how to bring 
water to soil which is too dry. They dig 
trenches through the dry soil and turn stored-up 


Mexican Boys and Girls Learn To Make Their Own Toys 
\ 


water into them. The people also learn how to 
use new tools and make tables, chairs, toys, carts, 
and other useful things. Mothers learn how to 
take better care of their children and how to cook 
more wholesome meals. 

The school children who are not well and 
strong are given milk and cereals at school. 
Many of the children were brought up on tor- 
tilas (tor-tél’yéis, thin pancakes made of corn 
meal), beans, and meat on which there is too 
much pepper and hot sauce. Such food is not 
good for little children, as we all know. 

The people of Mexico hope to have 20,000 more 
schools by 1940. Then most of the sixteen and 
one-half million people living in the sunny, warm 
country will have schools to which they can go 
and learn many new things. 


CHILDREN WORK TO SAVE WILD LIFE 


“The children of the nation are becoming the 
greatest workers for wild life conservation,’’ said 
the head of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. He said this at the 31st meeting of the 
Audubon Society, which was held in New York 
not long ago. He also said, ‘‘The future of 
American wild life lies in the hands of our chil- 
dren.”’ 

Another man said, ‘‘In the last 25 years, more 
than 5,000,000 boys and girls have taken part in 
the conservation programs of Junior Audubon 
Clubs. Last year, there was an increase of 190 
per cent in membership among children. If this 
increase holds good for the rest of the school year, 
there will be more than 350,000 children actively 
working to protect American wild life.” 

Do you belong to a Junior Audubon Club? If 
not, you may want to start a club in your school. 
For information, write to the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Nett to the teacher: Please do not send the letter to My Weekly Reader. Send it 
directly to tha_Junior Audubon Society. 
x 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

I am sending you two pictures from Berlin 
which I think you will like. One shows a truck 
which burns wood instead of oil and gasoline. As 
the truck runs through - 
the streets, blue smoke 
pours from the chimney. 
When I first saw the 
smoke, I thought the 
truck was on fire. I was 
about to call to the §& 
driver when he stopped § 
to put more wood on his 
fire. While he did this, | —~ 
I asked him some ques- 
tions. Š 
When the truck driver found that I was so in- 
terested in his wood-burning truck, he asked me 
if I would like to ride in it. As we drove along, 
‘the driver told me how gas made from the burn- 
ing wood ran the engine. He said, “A gas gen- 
erator on the truck does the work. It costs about 
one-tenth as much to run a truck with wood as 
with gasoline. I know. I have tried bot. 

I had seen many old wood-burning trucks in 
Europe, but this was the finest, biggest, and new- 
est one that I had seen. The engine ran smoothly, 
and soon we were in the west end of Berlin. The 
truck driver said that he was going to the Reichs- 
sportfeld, the German nation’s sport field. He 
had to go there to take å load of cement. I asked 
if I might go, too. We drove through a forest 
and came to the Olympic Stadium, which was 
humming with workmen. Two thousand men are 
working in day and night shifts to finish the 
Olympic village. About 3,500 athletes who are 
expected to take part in the games will live in 
the Olympic village. 

The Olympic village will have its own fire en- 


This German Fire Truck Can Be Diyen Across Plowed Fields, 
Over Railroad Tracks, and Through Creeks 


gines, police force, telephone and telegraph of- 
fices, post office, and railroad station. Before I 
took a train back to Berlin, I saw one of the 
cross-country fire trucks. The truck is made in 
such a way that it can go over railroad tracks, 
ditches, and rough fields. It can reach quickly a 
fire which may break out at any place in the 
country. 


Lots of love to you all, Uach Bam, 


TR&ES PLANTED BY AIRPLANE 


Six years ago, an airplane flew over some waste 
land in Hawaii. Nothing was growing on the 
land. All the trees had been cut down for wood. 
Heavy rains had washed away all the topsoil, and 
the land was ugly and useless. ‘The airplane 
dropped seeds of trees on the land. It dropped 
1,689 pounds of seeds in November, 1929. 

Last month, C.C.C. workers found many hun- 
dreds of young green trees growing on the land 
which had been of no use for so many years. All 
the trees were about the same size and the same 
kind. They were strong and healthy looking and 
were waving their green leaves in the bright sun- 
shine. The C.C.C. workers asked one another, 
“Who planted these trees? No forest Tana 
have been in this part of Hawaii for many years.’ 


No one could tell them who planted the trees.—- — 


The 0.C.C. workers knew that birds did not drop 
the seeds, for the trees were all the same kind. 
Birds would have brought the seeds of more than 
one kind of tree. Wind did not blow the seeds 
over the land, because there were no big trees 
near by. At last, the ©.C.C. workers looked 
through some Government records. They found 
that an airplane, called the Bird of Paradise, had 
flown over the land in 1929 and dropped the seeds. 
The airplane did this as an experiment to see if 
trees could be planted from the air. 

In the coming years, airplanes may be used 
often to plant great numbers of trees. Airplanes 
can fly over land which would be hard for men to 
reach on foot. They can drop seeds on the sides 
of mountains and in deep canyons far below. Two 
men in an airplane can plant in one hour as many 
seeds as it would take 100 men on foot many days 
to plant. Forests can be planted by airplane for 
less money than they can be planted by hand. 
Seeds dropped from the air may not be so well 
planted as if they were planted by hand. But 
seeds can be planted from the air in places which 
hands cannot reach. 


TO TEACHERS 

First semester subscriptions to My WEEKLY READER exvire with 
this issue, If your subscription expires, and your renewal has not 
yet been sent, please send it today. 

Every year some classes miss an issue cr two because renewals 
are not sent promptly. Just let us kno~ noty about how many copies 
you think you will need for the second semester. Payment may be 
made later. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 


Dan and Loki see a great white field. Dan sees a cotton picker. He 

Loki says, “Oh, look at the snowballs carries a big bag to hold the 

growing out of the ground!” Dan tells cotton. Loki and Dan help 
i fill the bag with cotton. 


Loki that this is a cotton field. 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


ae 


After the cotton is picked, itis put Dan drives the wagon to the 
into a big wagon. It is hauled to g'n. Suddenly he stops. He has 
the cotton gin, where the seeds are forgotten Loki. Oh! There is 
picked out. The cotton is so soft Loki. He has been asleep in the 
that Loki thinks he will take a nap. cotton. 


(A) CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


Ka ~ In each blank space, write the correct word from the 
list of words given below. 


2. 

3. 

America which we cannot reach by 4444277" 

Ame hewn um Cry ora a rte eres in our 
country is growing larger each year. 

5. Everyone will have to learn to -........-..-.----s-0 

— = the hunting laws. 

6. The draining of swamps and the dry summers 
CAUISEC min ere re, of many water 
animals and birds. 

7. Our Government has made many ..........-....-----+ 
for wild animals by buying up land and turn- 
ing it into national parks. 

8. By 1940, our Government hopes to turn three 
more million acres into ---.-------------------------- land. 

9. There will never be so many wild animals in 
North America as there were in the days of 
thelear yea te ce ne 

LOMTherey are eee passenger pigeons or 


heath hens left in our country. 


automobile, no, cleared, homes, obey, many, park, saving, 
loss, pioneers, hunters 


Perfect score is 10. My score is .......__.. 


TEACHERS’ CONTEST CLOSES 


Just a reminder to call your attention again to My Weekly Reader 
contest for teachers. Reread the directions in the Jaimuary 6-10 
issue of My Weekly Reader. Then send in a summary of the uses 
you have made of My Weekly Reader during the month of January, 
not later than February 1, to My Weekly Reader Teachers’ Con- 
test, 40 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio. Then watch My Weekly 
Reader for the list of winners. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in January or 
February, and expiring June, 1936; all copies sent each week 


to one teacher’s address. 


30 or more subscriptions 4 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1936, each... 20c expiring June, 1936, ech... 25E 


(B) MAKING A LIST 


(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 
Skim (read quickly) through the story about the schools 


in Mexico to help you fill in the points under the headings 
below. Then list ways in which your school helps you. 


What the Older Mexican 
People Learn 


What the Children Learn 
at School 


EE epee oer eee eer Oil. ee 
PAs ASE 4 es 
Perfect score is 11. h My score is ....---.--- 


(C) A WORD GAME 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Underline the word or phrase which means the same as 
the first word in each line. 


disappear, lost, reach, expect 

seek, obey, travel, hunt 

protect, drain, to guard, increase 

remain, roost, brought, stay 

stucco, plaster, race, arena 

cereals, acres, grain foods, tortillas 
experiment, trial or test, sport, park 
shift, generators, athletes, set of workmen 
. trench, canyon, ditch, woods 

10. wholesome, friendly, bright, healthful 


Perfect score is 10. 


Ry 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. Reviews help us to remember better what we read and 
study. This term, you have read about many important 
persons and places in the news. Skim through the issues 
of My Weekly Reader and write good ‘‘who’’ questions 
for the following names: Mussolini, Haile Selassie, Sir 
Malcolm Campbell, Mr. Garner, Miles Coverdale, Andrew 
Carnegie, President Quezon, Pilot Edwin C. Musick, Cap- 
tain Stevens, Captain Anderson, and Sir Edgar Britten. 

2.Show how well you know the meanings of these words 
by writing good riddles for them: youth hostels, water- 
spout, archeologist, termites, planetarium, and skyrocket. 

8. Make a list of places which you have read about in My 
Weekly Reader. In a class map game, locate these places 
and tell why they have been in the news. 


My Weexty Reaper, Eprrion No. Foun, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Educat'on Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, no 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Rains That Feed the Nile River 


HE rains have started in Ethiopia. The little 

rains, which come before the big spring rains, 
started earlier this year than usual. They began 
in January and made the roads so muddy that 
Italian soldiers could not go over them. The big 
rains will begin in May and 
will last about four months. 
The water will cover the 
land and will put an end to 
the fighting in Ethiopia for a 
while. 


—Courtesy News-Week 


far more important than you 
may think. They are impor- 
tant enough to stop a war, 
and they are important 
enough to bring others into 
the war. The fourteen mil- 
lion people who live in 
Egypt depend upon the rains 
of Ethiopia to water their 
fields. Most of the water in 
the Nile comes down from 
the highlands of Ethiopia. 
If it were not for the Nile, 


AA Egypt would be a dry hot 

! meoitennantan | desert like the Sahara. 
ooking UD De Ne Every fall, the Nile River 
rises until it floods the thirsty land of Egypt. Not 
a drop of water may fall in Egypt at the time, 
yet the Nile becomes flooded with water. Long 


ago, the people of Egypt did not know where the 
water came from. They thought that a river god 


brought the water, and they prayed to the god. ` 


Now we know that more than one-half the water 


in the Nile comes from a lake in Ethiopia. The 
lake is called Lake Tsana, and it lies in the moun- 


tains a mile above sea level. The spring rains 
which fall in Ethiopia fill Lake Tsana. The lake 
fills the Blue Nile, and the Blue Nile flows into 
the’ Nile. The White Nile, which also flows into 
the Nile, does not bring so much water as does 
the Blue Nile. 
A Visit to Lake Tsana 

If you would like to visit Lake Tsana in Ethio- 
pia, the only way you could go there would be 
on the back of a mule. It would take you three 
weeks to ride to the lake from Addis Ababa 


The rains in Ethiopia are — 


(ad’is 4’ba-ba), the capital of Ethiopia. When 
you reached the lake, you would see many 
snakes in the tall grass, or papyrus (pa-pi'ris), 
which surrounds the lake. Some of the snakes in 
the papyrus swamps are small. Others are ten 
or twenty feet long and are called pythons. 

You would also see thousands of birds at Lake 
Tsana.. Some are called snakebirds, and they 
look like snakes as they swim in the water. 
Others are beautiful blue and white herons, 
egrets, ibis, hornbills, storks, mourning doves, 
rock pigeons, and thousands of wild ducks and 
geese. These birds have not been hunted by men 
and are very tame. Some are so tame that you 
could walk up to them and not frighten them 
away. 

If you wanted to go for a ride on Lake T'sana, 
a boatman might take you on his raft. There are 
no boats on the lake, only rafts made of long 
pieces of papyrus tied together. The water on 
the lake is clear and green. If you went to the 
southern end of the lake, you would see the be- 
ginning of the Blue Nile. 

As the Blue Nile leaves Lake T'sana, its water 
is clear and green. But as it cuts a wide circle 
through the mountains for 500 miles, it becomes 
brown with mud. It euts a canyon through the 
mountains which is deeper than the Grand Can- 
yon of Colorado and nearly twice as long as that 
canyon. Few white men have gone into the 


With Waving Flags and Other Bright Trimmings, 
This Egyptian Boat Celebrates the Rising of the River Nile 


2 et 


canyon of the Blue Nile because of the great heat. 
The temperature is 100° the year around, and the 
canyon is so full of fever that not even a mule 
can live in it. The canyon runs through some 
of the wildest jungle land in all Africa. 

The Nile carries tons of mud to Egypt and 
leaves it on the land, making the fields richer 
every year. Some of the most fertile fields in the 
world are along the Nile River. 

What would happen to Egypt if the River Nile 
should dry up and no longer bring water and 
rich soil to the land? The Egyptians know that 
their life depends upon the Nile. For its water, 
the Nile depends upon the rains which fall in 
Ethiopia. If Italy should win control of Ethiopia, 
would she cut off the Nile’s supply of water? 
Would Italy change the course of the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile and make them pour their 
water upon Italian desert land? That is a ques- 
tion in which both Egypt and England are 
deeply interested. 


Boy Scouts Feeding City Birds 


Is SRT ey 
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_ These Scouts belong to Nature Study Troop 472 
of the Kips Bay Boys’ Club, New York. They are 
feeding birds which have a hard time finding 
enough food in the wintertime. 


Wise Owl is a wise old bird who likes to 
answer children’s questions. He can answer 
only one question each week, so you must not 
be disappointed if he does not choose to an- 
swer yours. Do not send stamped envelopes 
to Wise Owl, for he has no use for them in the 
deep woods in which he lives. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

We enjoy My Weekly Reader. We are glad you are in it 
because you help our Fourth Grade to know many things. 
I want to ask you why the penguin has a little bag in the 
side of his throat. Fourth Grade, Radburn, New Jersey. 


Dear Children of the Fourth Grade, í 
When a penguin wants to go down under the water, he 
fills the little bag in the side of his throat with air. He 
does this just as you fill your lungs with air before you 
go down under the water. , 
Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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The Radio Brings Good News 
Last November 23, a radio failed to work. 
People were waiting to hear from Lincoln Ells- 
worth and his pilot, who were flying toward the 


DR. LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 
| This famous explorer with 
Pilot Hollick-Kenyon flew 
‘across the Antarctic 
Continent. 


Bay of Whales. The last message came from them | 
when they were about halfway to the Bay of 
Whales. Then nothing more was heard. Day 
after day went by, and no message came. Week 
after week went by, and then a month. Still no 
message came. Were Lincoln Ellsworth and his 
pilot alive, or had they crashed on the ice? 

On January 16, a radio message came from the 
Antarctic which made the world happy. The 
message came from a ship which had been sent 
to the Bay of Whales by the British and the Aus- 
tralian governments. The message from the ship, 
the Discovery II, read: ‘‘Ellsworth and Kenyon 
both alive and well.” 

Two hours later, the radio brought more news 
about the men to the waiting world: ‘‘When the 
Discovery II arrived at the Bay of Whales, we 
saw an orange colored cloth with a tent on the 
ice. We fired a rocket from the ship, but it was 
not answered. Then the Moth, one of the ship’s 
two planes, flew to Little America which was 
five miles away. Kenyon ran out of a hut when 
he heard the plane. A parachute of food and let- 
ters was dropped to him.” 

Later messages said that Ellsworth’s airplane 
had run out of gasoline 25 miles from Little 
America. The two men walked through the deep 
snow to Little America where they found shelter 
and food. Their supply of food was nearly gone 
when help came to them. The men will soon be 
home again and they will have many interesting 
things to tell about their stay in the Antarctic. 


How Difficult Is My Weekly Reader? 


@ My WEEKLY READERS Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 have just been graded for 
reading difficulty by the new Gray-Leary formula. Editions 2, 3, and 
4 proved to be easier than any of ten basic readers similarly graded 
for the corresponding grade. Edition 5 was easier than the average 
grading of ten basic readers for fifth and sixth grades. 
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Uncle Ben is a traveler who writes for children. Each 
week, he sends a letter to My Weekly Reader. After many 
weeks in Ethiopia, Uncle Ben went to Switzerland and Ger- 
many. Now he is in Denmark and will soon leave there to 
travel north. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 


Just before I left Germany, I saw the new air- 
ship which hundreds of men have been working 
on for a long time. While the airship was being 
built, it was known as the LZ-129. Last month, 
it was named the Hindenburg in honor of a man 
who did a great deal for the German people. 

The Hindenburg is the finest airship that has 
ever been built. It is so big that, on its flights 
across the ocean, it will carry a grand piano. The 
piano is made of light-weight metal and leather. 
Can you imagine playing a grand piano as you 
fly over the ocean? What will we do next in 
the air? í 

The new Hindenburg will soon make two 
flights to South America. Then it will start a 
flight across the Atlantic to the United States. 
The Germans hope that the Hindenburg will 
make as good a record as has the Graf Zeppelin. 
The Graf is eight years old and has made many 
safe trips across the ocean. 

The gas bag of the Hindenburg is nearly twice 
as big as the Graf Zeppelin’s. It carries 7,070,000 
cubic feet of gas. The gas will not explode or 
burn. 

The newspapers last night had an interesting 
story in them about the Graf Zeppelin. The Zep- 
pelin ran out of food while it was over a town in 
Brazil, South America. Fighting was going on in 
Brazil, and the eaptain of the Graf Zeppelin could 


The Graf, Flying Low Near the Coast of Brazil, 
Picks Up a Supply of Food 


not moor his airship. So he sent a radio message 
to a ship which was on its way from Germany to 
Brazil. He asked the men on the ship to let him 
have 175 pounds of meat, 110 pounds of potatoes, 
and enough flour and fish for 50 passengers. 
The men on the ship got the supplies ready, 


not knowing how the big Zeppelin could pick ` 


them up. Zeppelins are so big that they are not 
easy to manage. But soon the captain was able 
to bring his airship over the ship and let down 
a big net. “We caught the net,” said one of the 
sailors on the ship, ‘‘dumped in the food, and 
up it went. We had just enough time to throw 
in a bag of mail for home,’? 5 

From Germany, I few to Denmark. I am now 
in a little town which looks like a storybook 
town. It reminds me of some of the towns that 
Hans Christian Andersen tells about in his fairy 
tales, The houses are small and have red roofs. 


Each has a neat yard and a little garden with a 


fence around it. Everything in the town is as 
clean as can be. The farther north one travels 
in Europe, the cleaner he finds the country, From 
here, I am going to Sweden and Norway, and I 
wonder if they can be any cleaner! 

This evening, I am going® to visit an old castle 
by the sea. It is famous because of a ghost that 
was said to have been seen there many years ago. 
I am going to stay all night near the castle, and 
dream about Hamlet’s ghost. 


Lots of love to you all, 


Und Bun 


First Lessons in Betoming an Explorer 


Small Boy: ‘‘Dad, I want to be an Antarctic explorer when 
I grow up.” 

Father: ‘‘That’s fine, my son.” 

Small Boy: ‘‘But, Dad, I want to start training for that 
work now.” 

Father: ‘‘What do you mean?”’ 


Small Boy: “ʻI want you to buy me a gallon of ice cream 
every day so I can learn to stand the cold.” 


Join My Weekly Reader Bird Contest 


“A friend in need is a friend indeed,” say the winter birds that 
gre spending the cold winter with us. To make sure that you will 
not forget to help them when snow and ice cover their food sup- 
plies, My Weekly Reader is asking you to join the bird contest. 

ou will not only help the birds, but you may win one of the 
three fine field glasses which will be given as prizes. 

Bluejays, chickadees, woodpeckers, nuthatches, sparrows, and 
other winter birds will be happy to find feeding stations in your 
school yard and in your yards at home. 

The lunch counters to hold the suet, grain, sunflower seeds, bread, 
or table scraps can be made at little or no cost. Pieces of strong 
string, wire soap containers, cigar boxes, and oatmeal cartons can 

used. 

Exchange ideas for feeding stations and start carrying out your 

lans at once. Try to get everyone to help. Watch My Weekly 
Reader for more directions, 


Sample copies of My WEEKLY READER sufficient for 
a free class trial will be sent to teachers on request. 
Write to My WEEKLY READER, 40 South Third Street, 


Columbus, Ohio. Give number of pupils, grade or sub- 
ject taught, your name and address. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI FOLLOW THE COTTON BALES TO A SHIP By Ray Evans, Jr. 


At the gin, the cotton is sucked The seeds are removed from the cot- The bales of cotton are taken by Whoa, there! Dan and Loki are tak- 
in through a large pipe. Loki ton. Then the cotton is pressed into train to the coast. Therethey are ing a ride on a cotton bale. Loki 
is afraid he will lose his fur! big bales. loaded into big ships. Dan and holds tightly to Dan. @ 
Loki watch ae cotton being 
loaded. 


(A) Which Is Right? : 10. Egypt and England wonder if Italy would cut 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) off ( oe Lake Tsana’s ES the Nile’s ..... the 
Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence correct, White Nile’s) supply of water if she should 
1. The little rains have started in Ethiopia (...... at win control of Ethiopia. 
1s later than -2$ earlier than) the usual time. Perfect score is 10. My score is fON ek 
2. The (......late [big ......last) rains will be- =o E 
gin in May and last about four months. (B) A Reading Game 


col d (Ability: To Skim To Find Specific Facts) 


3. The (Abi ins ......peace plans ...... 
ing) A X big rans peace PETE Skim (read quickly) through Uncle Ben’s letter to find 


weather) will put an end to the fighting in 


Ethiopia ee cals and underline the sentences which answer these questions. 

4, The 14 million people who live in (...... England 1. What flights will the Hindenburg make soon? 
A Egypt -the Sahara) depend upon „the 2. How does the gas bag of the Hindenburg com- 
rains of Ethiopia to water their fields. pare in size with that of the Graf? 

5. More than half the water in the Nile comes 3. What kind of gas will the Hindenburg carry? 
from a (X river ..... canyon ...... lake) in 4. Why could the captain of the Graf Zeppelin 
Ethiopia. Ss not moor his airship in Brazil? 

6. The only way you could go to Lake Tsana 5. How did the Graf Zeppelin pick up the sup- 
would be (......by airplane -X on the back of plies from the ship? 

a mule ...... on foot). = Perfect score is 5. My score is ............ 

7. Many snakes and birds live in the (...... valleys Sees 
a papyrus swamps +.% forests) which sur- (C) Pronouncing New Words 
round Lake Tsana. (Ability To Divide Words Into Syllables) 

8. At the (...... eastern .A. southern ...... northern) Everyone should know how to pronounce new words with- 

aan out help. Long words can be divided into parts or syllables. 

end of the lake, you would see the beginning of The number after each word tells you how many syllables or 
the Blue Nile. parts the word has. Write the syllables in each word, then 
a - try to pronounce it. See number one. Use dictionary to 

9. Barn ee O! (Com EN ass maig check any words that you are not sure of. 

S À 1. papyrus (3) ---.-------------- pz P&-PY-TUS «eee en 
CLUB_SUBSCRIPTION RATES Sampora nt a a a a ape aS ž 
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20c Proluus of aon mone copies 29C in OLUBS OF à TO 29 COPIES 4 
TEACHER'S ORDER COUPON s egret (2) ra a Ca ane GG AS a N a a ee F 

AMOS, Third Sto Columbus, Ohio Sadepenan (2) warn eee ree cr ee eee 

Beginning at once, please send each week until June, 1936, 
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(For First Grade) (For Third Grade) 
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a See ey eatin ara alzin Grader) 8. shelter (2) ----yoeeeececceceececeeceeceteeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeteee 
E E 9 constante (2) es ee ee E 


- 


N cate 10. explorer (3) OEEC E STOIC OO EIEIO SCIROCCO 
AEN kerer eeN AEO E T trite sete e a e = 11. expedition (4) Sl ie e F i Ma Eide 5 ke S 
ve sevcesonsesereaconeivavcronarvnssssacer ae ansero Perfect score is 10. My score is Sets 
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A New King Rules One-Fourth the Earth 


ING GEORGE V had five boys and one girl. 
He named his oldest son Edward Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David of 
Windsor. That was a long name for a little boy, 
and his father and mother called him David for 


Edward VIII, 
the New King 
of England 


short. The rest of the world called him the 
Prince of Wales. Since the year 1301, the oldest 
son of the King of Great Britain has been 
ealled the Prince of Wales. Wales is a part of 
Great Britain. 

Last month, after the death of King George 
V, the Prince of Wales became King of Great 
Britain. He is now called King Edward VIII, by 
the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland and the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. That is a long title for 


a king, isn’t it? But the title has to be long, be- ` 


cause the King rules over so many countries. 
King Edward rules over nearly five hundred mil- 
lion (450,000,000) people. Of these, 350,000,000 
live in India. 

When Edward was made King, his little curly- 
haired niece, Margaret Rose, said to him, ‘‘Uncle 
David, must I now call you King?” Her older 
sister Elizabeth said, ‘‘Uncle, you will have to 
work hard now, won’t you?” King Edward said 
to his little nieces, ‘‘I shall try as best I can to 

` carry on the work of my father.” 

The people of England loved King George V 
very much. When he died last month, the people 


knew that they had lost a real friend. King 
George was very kind to his people and did 
everything he could to help them. Will Edward 
VIII be as good a king as his father was? Many 
think that Edward will be a very good king and 
will do much for the people of his country. 


King Edward Is Known and Loved Throughout the Empire 


King Edward knows his people well. He has 
trayeled among them and has learned to know the 
common people. Once, while in India, he sur- 
prised everyone by talking with the lowest class 
of people, the untouchables. Those poor people 
are so hated in India that some people will not go 
near them or speak to them. The untouchables 
could hardly believe their eyes when Edward, 
who was then Prince of Wales, not only looked 
at them but talked with them. 

When Edward was a soldier in the World War, 
he was a good friend of the Tommies, as the Eng- 
lish private soldiers are called. He played cards 
with them in the trenches and did not want them 
to know that he was a Prince. 

After the war, Edward visited the homes of 
many coal miners. He saw how the poor people 
lived and then went to work to help them. Last 
year, he visited the poorest parts of London and 
saw the tumbled-down houses in which many 
people had to live. He started work on tearing 
down the old houses and building new ones. 

King Edward owns a large ranch in Alberta, 
Canada. There are four thousand acres in the 
ranch, and the fields stretch for miles and miles. 
King Edward has visited the ranch several times. 
The last time was nine years ago when he spent 
long summer days pitching hay with the hired 
men. He wore cowboy clothes. After round-ups, 
he led the cowboys in their singing by playing the 
ukulele. Old Gropper, a chestnut-colored pony 
that the Prince liked best to ride, is still at the 
ranch. 

But just now King Edward is very busy in the 
British Isles. There he is trying to work out the 
hard problems of the British Empire. The British 
Empire covers many different countries and races. 
They must all be governed wisely and well. The 
new King Edward VITI is doing his best to make 
his people happy. 
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Last Sea Elephants Die 
The last two sea elephants in captivity died 
several weeks ago in Germany. One died in a zoo 
in Hanover. The other died two days later in 
the Berlin Zoo. The sea elephants, or elephant 
seals as they are also called, were as large as 
elephants. Together they weighed seven tons, or 


fourteen thousand pounds. 
—Harper’s Bazaar 


So many elephant seals have been killed for 
their oil that very few are left in the world to- 
day. Great herds of them used to live in the 
southern seas. But men killed them in such 
great numbers that now not many of the sea ani- 
mals are left in the sea. 

The elephant seal which died in the Hanover 
Zoo was called Goliath IM. His grandfather, 
Goliath I, and his father, Goliath II, were fa- 
mous circus sea elephants. They were taken to 
all parts of our country, even though they were 
so big that it took a whole freight car to hold 
them. The elephant seals weighed about four 
tons each, and their skin was thicker than the 
tire of a big truck. Each measured about 12 feet 
across the chest, had small black bead-like eyes, 
and a nose a foot long. They were a heavy mass 
‘of flesh and looked very stupid, yet they were 
able to learn to do tricks in the circus. They 
played ball by tossing the ball into the air and 
catching it on their noses. They learned to know 
their master’s voice and to obey orders. 

Goliath III was smart, too, and learned tricks. 
He was last shown in our country on Atlantic 
City’s Steel Pier. Goliath IIL was as big as his 
father. He had such a big appetite that, at each 
meal, he ate 150 pounds of fish and then looked 
around for more. His owners grew tired of pay- 
ing his food bill, so, last July, they sold 
Goliath III to the Hanover Zoo. Goliath was put 
on a big ship and taken across the sea to Ger- 
many. Perhaps the long trip was too much for 
him, or perhaps he was homesick. Goliath grew 
thinner and thinner and ate less and less. At 
last, he threw up his flippers, rolled over on his 
_back, and died. 


Two days later, Roland, the only other sea 
elephant in captivity, died in the Berlin Zoo, 
Roland had not been well for a year or more. 
Perhaps he was lonely, for no mate could be 
found for him. During the last months of his 
life, Roland lost about ten pounds in weight 
every day. Everything was done to keep him 
alive, but, early one morning, he was found dead 
by the side of his pool. 

The keepers of the zoos were very sorry to lose 
Roland and Goliath, the last elephant seals. The 
animals had cost between $5,000 and $10,000 each. 
The zoos will have to pay more for other elephant 
seals, for, each year, the animals are harder to 
find in the sea. 


A Real Hero 

Dr. Le Roy L. Hartman is a teacher at Colum- 
bia University in New York City. He teaches in 
the school of dentistry. For 20 years, Dr. Hart- 
man has worked hard trying to find some way to 
kill pain in teeth which are being filled. At last, 
he found a mixture which would kill the pain. 
Instead of taking out a patent and selling the 


mixture for a high price, he gave it to the world 


free. When Dr. Hartman told three thousand 
dentists how to make the mixture, he said, ‘‘This 
is my humble gift to humanity. I hope it will 
stop much unnecessary suffering.” 

Dr. Hartman could have kept the mixture a 
secret and have charged dentists a high price for 
each bottle of it. But Dr. Hartman is not selfish. 
He is glad to tell everyone how to make the mix- 
ture so that all may have thevuse of it. 

The mixture is made up of ether, aleohol, and 
thymol. Thymol is something which is found in 
the herb thyme, which belongs to the mint 
family. Our great great grandmothers used herbs 
in time of sickness. 

A tooth has three layers. The hard outer cover- 
ing is called the enamel. Under this is the den- 
tine, and then the pulp. Up to this time, dentists 
had thought that no pain could be felt in the den- 
tine. But Dr. Hartman found, after many years 
of work, that pain is felt in the dentine. His mix- 
ture works upon the dentine. There must be a 
break in the enamel before the mixture can 
reach the dentine. 

There are not many men like Dr, Hartman in 
the world today. He is a real hero, and people all 
over the world are praising him. The next time 
you go to the dentist to have a tooth filled, you 
will praise him, too. Instead of squirming with 
pain when the dentist drills your tooth, you may 
enjoy the work. You may not feel any pain, no 
matter how big a hole has to be drilled for the 
filling. The reason will be the use of a few drops 
of the Hartman mixture on your tooth. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

The fog was so thick while I was in Elsinore 
that I had a hard time making my way about. 
I could hardly see ten feet ahead as I walked 
toward the castle. A soldier was standing on 
the doorstep of the castle. Through the milky 
fog he looked like a ghost. I saw many ghost- 
like figures. 

I have been in Denmark four days, and it has 
been cold and foggy all the time. If you will look 
at a map, you will see why Denmark is such a 
damp country. It is low and sticks out into the 
sea like a hand. When I was a boy in school, I 
liked to draw maps. I liked to make up stories 
about the different countries. I imagined Nor- 
way and Sweden as a big fish with its mouth 
open ready to swallow Denmark. 


Ships carry from Denmark great loads of bacon, eggs, ham, 
and butter. Denmark’s exports make you think of breakfast. 


Although Denmark is a low country, it is one 
of the healthiest countries in the world. The 
people are big and tall. They have fat red cheeks. 
Perhaps the Danes are healthy because they are 
so clean and do not keep their rooms too warm. 

Yesterday I saw the King of Denmark. He 
was leaving Denmark to go to the funeral of King 
George V of England. The name of Denmark’s 
King is King Christian X. The Danes like the 
name Christian, and this is their tenth king with 
that name. . 

Do you know any other Dane who had the 


a I aaa 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 
The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in January or 
February, and expiring June, 1936; all copies sent each week 
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name Christian? I saw a statue of him today. 
The great fairy-tale writer, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, is carved in marble. He is shown sitting 
with a book in one hand while he tells an inter- 
esting story to some children. Carved under the 
story-teller on one side of the statue is a picture 
of the Ugly Duckling. On the other side is a 
little child riding on the back of a stork. 

I also saw the American Ambassador to Den- 
mark. Her name is Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, and 
I am very proud of her. She is the first and only 
woman ambassador in the world. Thé people of 
Denmark like Mrs. Owen. She has done much to 
make Denmark and the United States under- 
stand each other better. That is the real work 
of an ambassador, and Mrs. Owen is doing her 
work well. 


Lots of love to all my little friends, 


Unh Ban 


A Lover of Animals 

When Abraham Lincoln was young, he often 
stopped boys from quarreling. But he was not 
afraid to fight when he saw that his help was 
needed. One day at school, Lincoln saw some 
boys harming a turtle. They had caught the 
turtle in the school yard. On the turtle’s back 
they had put a piece of hot coal from the school- 
room stove. Perhaps the boys wanted to see if 
the turtle could feel through its thick shell. But 
Ahraham. lango ROT tb pte gt rete rae ol 


Ao Nio curtioctron! them! 


News from a Junior Audubon Club 


We have been studying about birds in our room and 
have learned many things we did not know before. We 
brought ten cents and joined the Junior Audubon Society. 
We got six books and a pin for joining. We read stories 
about birds. For art, we made a bird border for our room. 
‘We made a nature book with stories and pictures of every- 
thing in nature. It is called ‘‘The Wonder Book of 
Nature’’, Anyone may read the book. One morning, our 
teacher took us on a field trip. We had fun looking at 
the birds through field glasses and listening to their pretty 
songs. 

4-A Class, Lincoln School, Salinas, California. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

Will you answer my question? Why are 

bears called bruins? . 3 
Yours truly, 

E Billy Gibson, Torrington, Wyoming. 

Dear Billy, 

Bruin is the Dutch word for brown. In the 

Netherlands, writers in their stories for children spoke 

of the brown bear as Mr. Bruin. Just yesterday, one of 


my wood friends said to me, “I see that the bruin 
family is still fast asleep. When those bears wake up in 
the spring, they will be very hungry and all the wood 
folk will have to hide.” I said, ‘‘Bears may be able to 
elimb trees, but they will never be able to climb to my 
high limb!” 


Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 


Oo 


~ 
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DAN AND LOKI LEARN ABOUT SAFETY AT SEA By Ray Evans, Jr. 


rae A ib. The 
i ir li r i! Oh, my! Loki climbs on a buoy (boy). The captain stops the ship. 
Danan d toe See EE Mis Wate oat Toti! boat. Loki The py whisheg and right men lowers literat Dani gan ney 
j ip. i is not frightened. His life pre- ens i. Buoys guide 7 : sk ? 
manya eae eee locner! pene i Sees will keep him afloat. ships on their way. Some rescue Loki. Loki is glad to be bac! 


buoys whistle to warn ships on the boat. 
during a fog. 


LS SG aN ee ey se a 


(A) Can You Fill the Blanks? (B) A Matching Game 


{Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) {Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 
Ww 4 r has six parts or paragraphs. The sen- 
l p. 2i 
In each blank space, write the correct word from the Uncle Ben’s lette p parag 


i i $ tences or topics below give the main ideas for these para- 
Listt obs onde einen iaon graphs. The topics are not in the right order. Reread the 


_ from going on the rocks. 


j i he topic 
1301, the „------------------=2-+-1=20=1-=== -== first paragraph of Uncle Ben’s letter, then find t 
= SETS Kin of Great Britain has been which matches it and write 1 in front of it. Match the 
alled the Prine of Wales other topics and paragraphs in the same way. 
2. Last month, the x „L Unele Ben saw King Christian X leaving 
` , the oe eeeeeeceecnee aceeeee cores cecncesensecteeneee 


Denmark to go to the funeral of King George. 


ing of Great Britain. 
De ae Ores : The low land of Denmark sticks out into the 


Lon] 


3. King Edward VIII has a long ........-...--. reer S sea like a hand. 

because he rules over so many countries, £ The Danes like Mrs. Owen, our Ambassador 
4. He rules over nearly five hundred ...............0--- "ae Demmerik 

people. | Uncle Ben can hardly see his way through 
5. King George V Was Very -111111-177117 the fog at Elsinore. 

Jolie wage TEA 5. Uncle Ben tells about the statue he saw of 


ne a ~J.. Denmark is a healthy country, and her people 
are pre i JA z Doo ganas nee . are strong and well. 
? year, he started wor on tearing down Perfect score is 6. My score is ........... 
the%old\.% aa os A in the poorest 
parts of London. = (C) A Word Game 
9. King Edward has visited his ......e.eses2--.-. in sire | Vocabulary) Develoument) 
Alberta, Canada, several times. _ Write O between the words which are opposite in mean- 
O Resets es re tee cade ane ike Thee ani ing. Write S between the words which mean the same. 
ERA eens ion ae 1. famous.5...noted 4, humble.....proud 
houses, kind, coal miners, oldest, ranch, title, knows, 2. damp.©..dry 5. stupid..2..dull 
million, Prince of Wales, Empire, billion 3. obey. disobey 6. humanity..5.-people 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ Perfect score is 12. My score is ............ 


Join the George Washington Puzzle Contest—This scene at Mount Vernon shows some things that were not there at the time of George Washington. Can you find them? 
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- A Giant New Airship Soon To Fly 


gor day this spring, you may see a great 
airship sailing high above your head. It will 
be far too big to be one of our baby blimps. It 
cannot be the Graf Zeppelin. Guess again! That 
whale of a ship will be the LZ-129, a sister ship 


- of the Graf and a new trans-Atlantic air liner. 


—Courtesy Interavia and New York Times 
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Have you often wondered how the rooms in a giant Zeppelin are 

arranged? This drawing of a section of the LZ-129 will show 

you. In the center are the passengers’ cabins. On each side 

of the cabins are the dining and living rooms and the prome- 

nade decks. Stairways lead down to the lower deck. Use your 

imagination and place ghisi graving inside the framework of 
e LZ-129. 


Just now this new airship is still in its giant 


hangar at Friedrichshafen.* There the finishing 


touches are beipg put on it. Every inch of the 
ship has been gone over so that it will be perfect 
from its nose to its tail. The LZ-129 must be as 
safe, fast, and comfortable as modern science can 
make it. Nor will it take to the air for a trial flight 
until Dr. Hugo Eckener says, ‘‘The LZ-129 is now 
ready to fly.” 

Dr. EcKener, as you know, is the skipper of the 
Graf Zeppelin. He is perhaps the greatest of air- 
ship pilots. ' With skill and care, he handles his 
airship. He would go many miles out of his 
course to avoid a storm and bring his ship safely 
into port. That may be one of the secrets of all 


the Graf Zeppelin’s successful flights. And those — 


flights have been many. 


The Graf Zeppelin flew around the world in- 


1929. During that flight, the airship covered more 
than twenty-one thousand miles, crossed two 
oceans, and three continents, all in 21 days, 7 
hours, and 33 minutes. It has crossed the ocean 
more than 50 times and the Equator more than 
40 times. These trips have been made without a 


* Friedrichshafen (fré-driks-hi’fén) in Germany, 


single accident. The airship has made long cruises 
to Egypt, Iceland, and the Arctic, and many short 
trips over Europe. Since March 20, 1932, the Graf 
has run on a regular schedule between Germany 
and Brazil. It carries passengers, mail, and ex- 
press. The Graf, an experienced traveler, has set 
a high record for other airships to live up to. 
Even more will be expected of her sister ship, 
the LZ-129. The Zeppelin plant in Germany, with 
the help of Dr. Eckener, has made great improve- 
ments in the new ship. Mistakes made in build- 
ing other airships are being corrected in the 


-LZ-129. The Zeppelin plant hopes to make the 


new ship bigger and better than any other air- 
ship in the world. p 

The tail of the LZ-129 has been made very light 
in weight. The rudder ig much smaller than the 
rudder of the Graf. It is somewhat like the gear 


of an airplane. The skeleton has the lightness and ~ 


the strength of a bicycle wheel. The cottony, 
weatherproof fabric over the frame is being 
stretched so tight that it will be as smooth as 
glass. There will be no dips or bumps to catch the 
rain or the air. Special end “fins” are being 
used to help steer the ship. These fins will look 
like a big “X”. Four Diesel engines of 4,200 horse 
power will run the ship. More than six million 
cubic feet of gas will be needed to fill the huge 
gas bag. That gas will be helium, which does not 
explode or burn. The gondolas and the captain’s 
bridge are outside the frame. They are smaller 
and longer than those on other airships. 

Inside the great frame is a real flying hotel. The 
cabin for the crew is in the nose of the ship. On 
the upper deck, there are 25 sleeping cabins with 


A FAMILY OF BLIMPS FLYING OVER NEW YORK 
These little airships will look like toys beside 
the huge new German airship, LZ-129. 
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50 beds, a large dining room, a hall, and a reading 

and writing room. On the lower deck, there are 
a kitchen with an electric stove, a mess room for 
the officers and the crew of 40 men, a shower 
bath, and a ship’s office. The whole airship is 
heated with hot air which flows through pipes 
made of bamboo and clotb. 

When this giant airship takes to the air, it can 
carry 50 passengers and tons of freight, mail, and 
baggage. It will be able to fly 84 miles an hour 
and go more than eight thousand miles without 
coming down for fuel or supplies. And it will soon 
try its strength in the air. 

Before spring comes, the LZ-129 will make 
some short trial flights. Then it will make several 
trips to South America before it is put on its regu- 
lar schedule. The LZ-129’s regular route will be 
across the North Atlantic. It will carry passen- 
gers, mail, and freight from Europe to the United 
States. Watch for this new airship. You may see 
it sailing over your home some day this spring. 


Brr-rr-r! It’s Cold! 


Late last month, two cold waves swept over the 
United States. One storm came out of Texas and 
roared up the Atlantic Coast. It left in its path 
sleet and snow. The other storm came down from 
the Mackenzie Basin in Canada and swept over 
the Middle West and the Hast. The sharp biting 
gales of wind nipped ears and fingers. The fast- 
falling snow blocked country roads and made city 
streets very slippery. The temperature dropped 
to 17 degrees below zero in Chicago, and the cold- 
est spot in the United States was International 
Falls, Minnesota, with 56 degrees below zero. 


AN ICE-COATED FIRE 
These firemen had hard work to put out a fire in Pittsburgh 
during the subzero cold wave. Their fingers and ears 
were frost-bitten. Their feet slipped on ice-coated ladders. 


The world’s coldest spot is in Northern Siberia. 
There a temperature of 90.4 degrees below zero 
was once recorded, the all-time world’s record. 

Tf you shiver at the very thought of such terrific 
cold, here is a heat record to warm you up a bit. 
In Azizia, Tripoli, thousands of miles away from 
Siberia, the temperature has at times reached 141 
degrees above zero. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

These two little villages, Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, in southern Germany are gay with flags 
and bright colored streamers. The shops and inns 
are buzzing with people. Men and women from 
some 30 countries in Europe and across the sea 


On the left is the little Olympic jump where the cross-country 
ski races start. On the right is the big jump from which 
: expert ski jumpers will try to break sae records, 


have come here to take part in the Fourth Olym- 
pic Winter Games. Every day, the train puffs 
into the village, bringing more people. Some of 
them are newspaper and newsreel men, like my- 
self, who want to tell the world about the Winter 
Olympics. Others have come to see the sports. 

For weeks, the people of this region anxiously 
watched for snow clouds. The villages are in the 
most southern part of Germany, where some- 
times the winter weather is very mild. When the 
warm winds blow, the snow melts and the valley 
becomes a giant mud puddle. But the people were 
ready for the warm winds. Dozens of big trucks 
were standing by. If snow should be needed for 
the ski jump or the bobsled run, these trucks would 
bring it down from the mountains, 

Now the Winter Olympics are in full swing, can. 
they have kept me hopping. So many events are 
going on at the very same minute. Did you ever 
try to watch a three-ring circus and not miss a 
single thing? I have watched expert ski jumpers 
start off from the 142-foot tower. Down the slope 
they come, and over the take-off landing they glide. 
Then out into space and through the air they 
jump for a perfect landing nearly 300 feet below. 
I have watched other skiers start off for the ski 
races. They race down mountains, swiftly round 
sharp curves, and slide in and out between’ 
markers which point the way. 

To me, the most exciting events are the bobsled 
races. A little train carries the teams with their 
bobsleds from the valley up to a heated waiting 
room at the top of the run. That run is one of 
the fastest in the world. It is made of stone and 
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earth which are covered with sod, snow, and ice. 
The steep curves are paved with great blocks of 
ice. When the bobsled starts down the run, it 
goes faster and faster until it reaches nearly a 
mile a minute. The bobsleds whiz around the 
curves so fast that they seem about to hurdle 
out into space instead of sticking to the run. 

Other events which I watched were the ice 
hockey games, the beautiful figure skating, and 
the cross-country relay races. Then I decided to 
take an active part in the sports, too. Of course, 
I did not enter the Winter Olympics. I just tried 
skiing along the mountain side. 

When I started out, the day was clear and 
sunny. The snow was so white that I blinked my 
eyes and wished for dark glasses. As I skied 
through the woods, I sniffed the air eagerly. The 
scent of pine and fir was so sweet. Ahead of me 
were tiny footprints in the snow. Rabbits and 
other wild creatures had run through those woods 
and were now hiding away in their holes. Per- 
haps they were even watching me from some safe 
hiding place. And I’m sure those rabbits had a 
good laugh when I tried a ski jump and landed 
headfirst in a deep snowdrift. 

After that skiing trip, I decided to climb Ger- 
many’s highest mountain. It is more than nine 
thousand feet above sea level. With expert guides, 
it would take about ten hours to climb to the top. 
Then I met a newspaper friend who had just made 
the trip. He told ine that he spent most of the 
day dangling from the end of a rope. His foot 
would slip on the edge of a steep cliff, and down 
he would go. Then the guide would have to pull 
him to the top. 


The finest ice hockey teams in the world 
meet on this Olympic skating rink. 


The next morning, I started out. But I did my 
mountain climbing on the little aerial railway. In 
20 minutes, I was at the top of the mountain. 
What a poor mountain climber I turned out to be! 


As ever, Aue. KU 


Tommy: Aren’t you driving rather fast, dad? 

Dad: You don’t want to be late to school, do you? 

Tommy (thoughtfully): No-o-o—. But Fd much rather 
be late than abseut! 


A Garden for Seeing Fingers 


This spring, boys and girls of the Indiana State 
School for the Blind will be able to see their gar- 
den with their fingers. Every flower bed will have 
its own special Braille label. In Braille writing, 
raised dots are used instead of letters. 

The boys and girls can go into their garden 
and learn many things about the plants. When 
these children come to a flower bed, they will 
stop and read with their fingers the Braille sign 
first of all. The raised dots will tell them the name 
of the flower, what it looks like, and how it grows. 
Then the boys and girls will smell the flower and 
touch it. They will feel the leaves and the stem. 
Their skillful fingers will tell them how big the 
flowers and leaves are, what shape they are, and 


whether they are soft, velvety, rough, or prickly. 


The gardens are divided into three parts. There 
are 18 beds of hardy perennials. These are flowers 
which bloom year after year without replanting. 
In this group are phlox, larkspur, and daisies. In 
another section, there is a great bed of rose bushes. 
The third section is filled with little fir trees. _ 

The boys and girls who see with their fingers 
will have great fun in their garden this summer. 
Many of them will like gardening so well that it 
will become one of their hobbies. 


s 

' Sandie the Question Hound 

Elizabeth Schneider of Turners Falls, Massachusetts, asks 
this question: Were any Americans ever buried in West- 
minster Abbey? y 

Many of my friends have visited Westminster Abbey in 
London, England. They tell me that, as far as they know, 
not a single American is buried in the old cathedral. After 
all, Westminster Abbey is England’s great temple of fame. 
There the Kings of England have been crowned since the 
days of William the Conqueror. There, too, England’s 
greatest sons and daughters have been buried. That, of 
course, is one of the greatest honors England can give a 
person. Sandie 


Your Reader in Braille 


Do you know that My Weekly Reader is printed in Braille? 
Every week, the American Printing House for the Blind, 1839 
Frankfort Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky, prints Braille copies 
of that newspaper. Those copies are sold for seven and one- 
half cents each plus postage, making a total of 12 cents for a 
single copy. 

It you have never seen a book printed in Braille, you will 
want to send for My Weekly Reader in Braille. But please 
do not send your letter to us. Instead, write directly to the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 


Win a New Biography of Abraham Lincoln 

The spirit of Abraham Lincoln still lives not only in our country 
but perhaps in many parts of the world. Be thinking about how 
much the life of Abraham Lincoln and other great men and women 
can mean to us if we know them well. s 

First, read at least one good biography of Abraham Lincoln or 
George Washington this month. Then once each week have a short 
class conference on some of the important problems of your school. 
Do you have cases of dishonesty or cheating? Are school materials 
safe, or must they be kept under lock and key? Do the smaller chil- 
dren and new pupils find that the children in your school are kind 
and helpful? Can it be said that all pupils are good workers, or must 
you admit that there is much waste of time? These questions will 
help you start an honest list of problems for your own school. Do 
not be too ready to offer remedies. Read, observe, and think first. 

My Weekly Reader wants to help its readers to be the best pos- 
sible citizens. The five classes which can show the greatest im- 
provement in citizenship will be given a copy of “Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up”, by Carl Sandburg. Start your campaign now. 


Note to the teacher: This contest is submitted as an incentive to both teachers 
and pupils to regard the work of character training of vital importance to the in- 
dividual and to our nation. Plates IJ, VI, and VII in “The Instructor” for 
February, 1936, contain helpful suggestions, 
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Week of February 10-14, 1936 


The first airship to fly across the Atlantic On July 2, 1919, the R-34 takes off at Now the R-34 is over Newfoundland. The R-34 arrives at Roosevelt Field, New York, 

Ocean is the British B-84 It is one of the East Kortina! Scotland. Up and away Blimpy looks down at a great jagged on July 6. Major Pritchard lands first. He 
world's largest dirigibles. it goes in a dense fog. Blimpy is on mountain. Its sides gleam as if they jumpa out of the airship and sails down on a 

board that airship. He is riding inone were covered with diamonds. An parachute. The people of the United States 
of the gondolas, iceberg ! give the Englishmen a great welcome. 


(A) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement plus. 


= 


. The Graf Zeppelin is a giant airship. 
. The work on the new airship is completed. 


3. Modern science has helped to make the LZ-129 safe, fast, 
and comfortable. 


4. Dr. Eckener has had no serious accident with his airship 
because he is skillful and careful. 


5. For four years, the Graf has run on a regular schedule 
between Germany and the United States. 

6. Helium gas will burn. 

7. The LZ-129 has many improvements. 


8. Cabins and rooms for the crew are inside the frame of 
the LZ-129. 


9. Bamboo pipes are as heavy as lead pipes. 


10. The LZ-129’s regular route will be from Europe to the 
United States. 


Perfect score is 10. 


No 


My score is ........... 


(B) Completing an Outline 
(Ability To Select Details) 
Reread ‘‘A Garden for Seeing Fingers’’. Fill in the out- 
line below with details under each main idea. This is one 
food way to study your social science. 


I. The blind children will learn many things about plants 
in three ways. 


Perfect score is 12. 


(C) Do You See Pictures? 


(Ability To Visualize) 


As you read, do you build up pictures in your mind by 
noting interesting details? Write word-picture details for 
each part of Tom Trott’s letter. See I below. 


I. What did Tom Trott see in two little villages in Ger- 
many? flags, colored streamers, little shops, inns, people, 
train, newspaper and newsreel men 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in January or 


February, and expiring June, 1936; all copies sent each week 
to one teacher’s address. 


30 or more subscriptions 4 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1936, each........... 20c expiring June, 1936, each............25¢ 


Ill, What kinds of sports did Tom Trott see at the Winter 
Olympics? 
IV. What did Tom Trott see on his own skiing trip? 


V. What pictures do the two ways of mountain climbing 
LSPS) SEO) ceteereneecnceecc a eer erecta neserr errr 
Perfect score is 15. 


(D) Blimpy’s Review Test of His Adventures 
(Ability To’Recall) 
Put an (X) in the space which makes each sentence cor- 
rect. Blimpy hopes that you will make a good score. 


1. The first woman to go up in a balloon was...... a French 
irim an American ......an English woman. 

2. The first balloons were steered and controlled by ...... elec- 
tricity ...... engine power ...... man power. 

3. Blanchard, a French palo omisg "eters a passport from 
FES George Washington ...... Abraham Lincoln ...... Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to fly in the United States. 

4, The first master of the art of gliding, Otto Lilienthal, was 
N a Frenchman......a German ...... an Italian. 

5. In the year 1842, Samuel Hensen made the first practical. 

design for a power-driven ...... monoplane ......a dirigible 

aw a glider. : 

6. Sir Hiram Maxim, Samuel Pierpont Langley, and the 
Wright brothers, were pioneers in building power-driven 
— airplanes ...... balloons ...... dirigibles. x 

T. Samuel Pierpont Langley, Orville Wright, and Wilbur 
Wright are great names in the history of ...... English 
=r American ...... French flyers. . 


Perfect score is 7. My score is ............ 


THINGS TO DO 


Collect pictures of the Graf Zeppelin and the new LZ-129 
for your bulletin board. 

Someone may check back through the Blimpy strips and 
make a report to the class on the history of lighter-than-air 
craft. 


Join the Bird Contest and Win Field Glasses 


Is every member of your class taking part in the Help-the-Birds 
Contest? Special reports and field trips wilt help to interest the 
whole class in the project. If each pupil made a start last week, 
you are now ready to follow further the plans for the contest. Your 
report will cover the month of February and will be divided into 
two parts. 

First, tell the number and kinds of lunch counters put up and 
the kinds of birds which come to the counters for food. Clip to the 
class report each pupil’s diary of observations made. Part of the 
fun of feeding the birds is the chance that it gives you to watch 
them. Your mother will be glad to report to you interesting things 
that happen at the feeding counter while you are away at school. 
Be sure not to fail the birds after they have learned to depend on 
your counters for their food. 


My Wrexur Reaper, Evrrion No. Frve, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Strect, > 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Filth Avenue, New York. Entered as sccond-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clube, 
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New Low-Rent Homes for Many Families 


ECORDS show that about one-third of the 
people in the United States live in old houses 
‚which should be torn down. Our country needs 
many new houses which can be rented for little 
money. It is said that the people of the United 


From Chairs and Tables to Curtains and Rugs, the Boys and 
Girls Planned and Made Furniture for One Hillside Apartment 


States have poorer houses for the rent they pay 


than many other people in the world. When 


America has more new low-rent houses, our peo- 
ple will be happier, healthier, and better citizens. 

New houses for 1,416 families are being finished 
in one part of New York City. The houses cover 
five blocks, and the rents are low. There are 
pretty gardens between the houses and safe play- 
grounds for children. The houses are easy to 
keep clean and have big windows to let in the 
sunshine and fresh air. Our Government helped 
build the new homes. They are called the Hill- 
side Homes. 

Twenty-four hundred children who go to a 
near-by public school did some work on the Hill- 
side Homes. Before the new houses were started, 
the school children made a study of their neigh- 
borhood. They took notebooks and went to each 
house and asked these questions: ‘‘Have you run- 
ning water in your home? Have you rooms with- 
out windows? How many rooms have you, and 
how big is your family?” ` 

The children visited more than 2,000 homes. 
They found that many of the mothers could not 


speak English. The children came back to school 
with many interesting answers to their questions. 


They found that many of the old houses in the © 


neighborhood had no running water. The people 
had to use cold water from wells, even though 
they lived in the biggest city in America. Some 
of the houses had rooms with no windows. Many 
large families were crowded into three rooms. 

The school children and their teachers were 
very happy when the new Hillside houses were 
started. The whole school watched the work. At 
recess time, the boys and girls saw the big ma- 
chines dig away the earth where the houses were 
to stand. They saw how the machines worked 
and how much they could do in a day. 


Learning How Homes Are Built and Furnished 


The children talked with the workmen and 
found out how much they were paid and how 
many hours they worked. Then they made many 
big drawings and wall charts which told about 
the work. One child made a drawing of a fore- 
man pointing to some poorly laid bricks. Under 
the picture were these words: ‘‘The boss is tel- 
ing the bricklayer to take out a brick because it 
is out of line.” Another picture showed a work- 
man who had hurt his hand. He stands by a 
doctor. Under the picture were these words: “In 
case of accident, the worker is treated by a doc- 
tor and is given money while he is not able to 
work.” Charts showed where water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and heat for the houses came from. 

When one of the homes was finished, the 
school children were ready to furnish it. The 
older girls and boys had made chairs, tables, beds, 
and other pieces of furniture needed in a four- 
room apartment. Little six-year-old children had 
made towels, napkins, mats, bowls, and other 
things for the rooms. The children furnished an 
apartment as they thought a low-priced 1936 
house should be furnished. When the apartment 
was furnished, the school children asked all their 
friends to come to see it. Mothers and fathers 
came. They looked at some of the things which 
their children had been working on. Many of 
the mothers and fathers could not speak English, 
but they could understand what their children 
had done. 
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A Science Fair on Wheels 


Twenty-eight big trucks will soon make a tour 
of our country. The trucks will form a caravan 
two miles long. They will carry exhibits of new 
things which men of science have made. Among 
the exhibits will be a Home of Today and a 
Home of Yesterday. ; 

The Home of Today will have in it many new 
things which help to make housekeeping easier. 
Dishes will be washed and dried in a dish-wash- 
ing machine, Soiled clothes will be washed and 
dried in another machine. Rooms will be made 
warmer or cooler by pressing a button. An elec- 
tric oven will cook a dinner just right. When 
the dinner is done, the oven’s heat will go down 
and the food will be kept warm an hour or more 
until it is needed. Motors will beat eggs, mix 
bread, and squeeze oranges. Machines will clean 
rugs, walls, and furniture in very little time. The 
radio will bring music, and a television set will 
bring moving pictures for the evening’s fun. The 
Home of Today is modern in every way. 

New means of transportation will also be 
shown. Safety. in the home, as well as on the 
roads, will be a leading exhibit. 

“The trucks will make a twenty-thousand-mile 
tour of our country. Hight of the trucks will be 
red and silver with the latest streamlines. Hach 
will measure 33 feet in length. The trucks will 
visit small towns in which the people do not have 
a chance to see the latest things of science. 
Mothers and fathers and children will learn much 
by looking at the science fair. 


Honoring Our Great Men 

Everyone wants to honor our great men, even 
though it costs thousands of dollars. But people 
do not think alike as to the way in which we 
should honor such men. Some think that the old 
way of putting up big statues is the best way to 
honor great men. They think that such statues 
make us think of the men and add beauty to our 
country. 

Others think that we should honor our great 
men in a way that will help other people. They 
say that the best way to honor a great doctor is 
to build a hospital in his memory. The hospital 
would help many people. It would do the people 
more good than looking at a statue of the doctor. 

Most of you have read about the mountain in 
South Dakota on which the figures of four of our 
Presidents are being carved. The mountain is 
called Mount Rushmore, and much of it is solid 
rock. The work was started in 1927 and is not 
yet finished. The faces of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson are almost finished. When 
the whole figure of Washington is finished, it will 


be 465 feet in height. This means that the giant 
figures will be nearly 80 times as big as the men 
really were. : 

Some nature lovers think that it is wrong to 
carve the figures on Mount Rushmore. The work 
will cost thousands of dollars. They say, “We 
could honor these great men better by building 
something that would help others. Many people 
need help today. Some are very poor. Others are 
sick. Many need to go to school. The money 
should be spent to help such people and not to 


carve figures on a mountain.” 
— Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 


The Heads of Washington and Jefferson Look Out Across 
the Black Hills from the Side of Mount Rushmore 


Nature lovers have another reason for think- 
ing that it is wrong to carve such figures on 
Mount Rushmore. They say that nothing can be 
more beautiful than a mountain as nature made 
it. Man cannot often måke the things of nature 
more beautiful than they are. Nature even has 
a way of covering up the things that man does. 
Man will break up rocks, leaving sharp and ugly 
lines. Then the winds and rain will wear away 
and smooth off the sharp lines. Green moss, 
ferns, and other plants will cover up the bare 
and ugly places. 

We all join in honoring Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. They are 
among our greatest Presidents. 


Join the George Washington Puzzle Contest 


How much have you learned about our country at the time of 
George Washington? Your answer to the George Washington Puzzle 
Contest will be one way to find out. - 

From your study of the drawing on page 3 of My Weekly Reader 
make two lists. In one list, name the things which were at Mount 
Vernon at the time of Washington. In the other list, name the things 
which were not there. The judges will be interested to see how many 
of you can get complete lists. They also want to know what good 
reasons you can find for listing the things in one list or the other. 
The reasons you give will show how well you can use books. 

Everyone in the class can help. You will not only learn much 
about our country at the time of Washington, but your grade may 
win one of the fine biographies of George Washington which will be 
given to each of the three winners. All classes which send in good 
lists will be given a prize booklet for the school library. 

Mail your class list to the George Washington Puzzle Contest, 
My Weekly Reader, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, not 
jater than February 25. Be sure to give the name of your school, 
grade, teacher’s name, and complete school address, 


Note to the teacher: Please sum up briefly what the contest accomplished for the 
pupils from the standpoint of: pupil co§peration, attitude of inquiry, skill in use of 
books, and interest in a great historical character and the time in which he lived. 
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This story has 545 words in it. You should read it in three 
and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then do 
Test B to find how well you understand what you read. 


Dear Children, 


When I crossed from Denmark to Sweden, the 
sea was filled with great cakes of ice. Our boat 


had a hard time making its way through. We ` 


crossed an arm of the North Sea called Kattegat. 
This word means cat’s throat. An old man who 
worked on our farm used to frighten me when I 
was a boy by shouting, “Kattegat and Skagerrak 
(sgag’er-rak)!’’ Those were terrible sounding 
words to me. But now they don’t sound so bad 
since I have seen the two bodies of water near 
Denmark. 

I landed in the Swedish town of Goteborg (yi- 
té-bd’y’). From there, I went by train to Stock- 
holm, the capital of Sweden. If you have never 
traveled on a Swedish train, you do not know 
how clean a train can be. I bought a third-class 
ticket, which is the cheapest way of traveling. 
Even our third-class coach was cleaned and 
dusted several times on the way to Stockholm. 
A maid dressed in white came through the train 


and dusted the window sills. Then she came 
—Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 
7 Ses DSS Be | a 
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Boys and Girls in Sweden Have Great Fun on Skis 


through carrying a tray. On it was a large bottle 
of fresh spring water and clean glasses turned 
upside down on a white napkin. She passed the 
drinking water to all who wanted it. Everyone 
on the train was clean, and they kept the cars 
clean. There were no torn pieces of paper on the 
floor nor anything which made the train look 
untidy. 

As the train went through the country, I saw 
many white birch trees and frozen lakes. The 
farmhouses were small and had bright red roofs. 
The red roofs warmed up the cold white country- 


side. Children were skating and sliding down 
hills on skis and red sleds, The snow was deep, 
and farmers were walking to their barns on snow- 
shoes. All the people looked as if they were en- 
joying the long cold winter. 

We passed many paper mills and iron mines. 
After passing some big buildings with the words 
“Svenska Tansticksaktiebolaget’’ on them, I 
asked what they were. I was told that they were 
Swedish match factories. 

Later I visited one of the factories. I saw big 
machines which turn out about a million matches 
in an hour. The machines cut wood for the match 
sticks, prepare the wood so it will burn easily, 
and cover the end of each stick with chemicals. 
Those of you who have chemical sets may want 
to know the names of some of those chemicals. 
They are phosphorus, chlorate (klé’rat), potash, 
zinc, oxide, glue and gums, ground glass, quartz, 
whiting, and other chemicals all mixed together. 
After being tipped, the matches are dried. 

Another machine makes ten thousand match 
boxes in an hour. Still another machine puts the 
matches into boxes. The match heads all point 
one way. Most of the work in match factories 
today is done by machines. For this reason, many 
matchmakers in Sweden have had to find other 
work. 

I am invited out for afternoon coffee and must 
go now. Swedish people drink much coffee, just 
as the English drink much tea. After having 
coffee, I am going to watch the King of Sweden 
play indoor tennis. He is King Gustav V and is 
77 years old. He plays tennis almost every day 
and has wonderful health for a man of his age. 


Lots of love, Uach Bar, 


New Stamps 

Five new Ethiopian postage stamps will be put 
on sale this month. The stamps will cost one, two, 
four, and eight guerches. The fifth will cost one 
thaler. A thaler is worth about one dollar. Two 
guerches make a thaler. 

The United States 16-cent air mail special de- 
livery stamp has a new border. The stamp 
printed in blue has been in use for some time. 
On February 10, it was given a red border so 
that the stamp could be more easily seen as an 
air mail stamp. The Great Seal of the United 
States is printed on the stamp. Do you know 
what words are printed on the ribbon which the 
eagle holds in his mouth? 


Thank You 


I was interested in knowing that the pupils of Honolulu were as 
eager to receive the Weekly Readers as are our children here. While 
visiting there last summer, I was surprised to find the children so 
well informed on the current events in the United States. The uni- 
versal reply was, “I read it in My Weekly Reader at school.” : 

Mrs. GLENDORA WITTY, teacher, Machado School, Venice, Calif. 
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DAN AND LOKI ARE OFF FOR CUBA 


d AAD zron) es Ei ee 


At New Orleans, Loki looks 
through a porthole. He sees the 
men unloading the cotton. The 
cotton will be 

ship. It will go to England. 
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The ship which Dan and Loki are on is 
taking machinery to Cuba. Dan and 
Loki see Morro Castle. It is an ancient 
Spanish fortress. It is over three hun- 
dred years old. Dan sees the flag of 
Cuba. It has one white star on a red 
field, three blue and two white stripes. 


put on another 


At Havana, Dan and Loki 
say good-bye to the cap- 
tain. Dan wants to hurry 
ashore. He wants to see 
many interesting sights. 


Week of February 17-21, 1936 


Dan and Loki ride a donkey down an 
avenue of palms. There are thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of palm trees in Cuba. Along 
the road, comes the milkman. He rides 
a donkey and carries the milk in big jars. 


- 


(A) Can You Get Them All? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


d Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence 


correct. 


1. 


10. 


Perfect score is 10. 


30 or more subscriptions 
expiring June, 1986, cach... 20e 


. Our (......public schools 


. The (......workmen 


Our country (.....meeds ...... hese builds) 
many new houses which can be rented for 
little money. 


. New houses for 1,416 families are being fin- 


ished in (......United States. ...... our cities 
at one part of New York City). 


. The rents for the new houses are (......low 


eS Government 
foremen) helped build the Hillside Homes. 


. Before the new houses were started, twenty- 


four hundred school children made a study 


of (......their school ...... machines  ...... their 
neighborhood). 
. The whole (......city ...... country ...... school) 


watched the men and machines at work on 
the new Hillside model houses. 

peed children ......families) 
made big drawings and wall charts which told 
about the work. 


. The children furnished one of the apartments 


in the new houses as they thought a (......low- 


priced 1936 house ...... doctor’s house ...... all 
houses) should be furnished. 


The children asked their parents and friends 
to come to see (......their school 
nished apartment ......their neighborhood). 
Even the parents who could not speak English 
could understand what their (......Government 
2 children ......city) had done. i 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in January or 


February, and expiring June, 1936; afl copies sent each week 
to one teacher’s address. 


4 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1936, each............-93¢ 


(B) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 


1. What are Kattegat and Skagerrak? Skt, a, 
LIL A barn dtte bed Mah damia 


2. Which is the ¢heapest way of traveling by 


tPAINDIN IS Wedden- a ee 
3. Name two things the maid, did on the train. 


RN in ) e i f £ x À + 
Dass A Aha unndeuasd dahs ra hArd ADs Adi 


4. What did Uncle Ben tell you about the farm- 


houses? 
5. Name two other things that Uncle Ben saw 


as the train went through the country. ............ 


7. What kind of factory did he visit? ....-.---------- 
8. How is much of the work in this factory done? 


10. 


Perfect score is 10, My score is ............ 


Start a New Monthly Reading Chart 


Your score in Test B is your reading score for February. Each 
month My Weekly Reader will give a rate and comprehension test. 
You will want to make and use a monthly rate chart so you can 
watch your reading score improve. A sample monthly rate chart is 
given on page 17 of My Weekly Reader for Sept. 80-Oct. 4, 1935. 


Join the Bird Contest and Win Field Glasses 


Is each member of your class taking part in the bird contest? 
Many birds will depend on your counters for their food. Be sure 
not to disappoint them now or at the close of the contest. Send in 
your class report not later than February 29 to My Weekly Reader 
Bird Contest. Your report should cover the following points: 

1. Number of bird counters put up 
2. Kinds of birds which come for food 
8. The winter birds you have learned to know better 
4. Four or five of the most interesting observations made 
Be sure to give the name of your school, grade, teacher’s name, 


My Werxty Rears, Eorrtow No. Foun, issued weekly during the school, year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 


Columbus, Obio, and S80 Fifth Avenue, Now York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs, 


and complete school address. 
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Mount Everest, the Unconquered 


l Mount Everest was still unconquered. No man 
5 had ever set foot upon its lofty summit, although 
British aviators had made a flight over the peak. 
The people of Tibet and India shook their heads 
and said, ‘‘No man will ever reach the top of 
Mount Everest.” Those people believe that snow 
men guard the summit. These little men, some- 
what like our funny elves of fairy-tale fame, 
have drawn a magic ring around the peak. They 
will never let a human being step across this 
magic ring. 

But the daring mountain climbers think that - 
they can reach the summit of Mount Everest. 
Many of the climbers have been members of other 
parties which have tried to conquer the 
peak. Their leader, Mr. Hugh Rutt- 
ledge, was at the head of the last 
party of climbers. Now the Royal 
Geographical Society of Great 
Britain is sending them out to 

try again. The men have 
spent months getting ready 

for the trip. Even though 
they are expert mountain 
climbers, they have been 
in special training for 
this new adventure. 

Supplies and equipment 

have been chosen very 

carefully. The best 
routes to the base of the 

E.y mountain peak and up to 

W the summit have been 
‘studied and mapped out. In 


Center photo by Wide World. Other two by 
Philip D. Gendreau, N. Y. 


OM the great city of Lon- 

don, England, a band of 
mountain climbers has set 
out for India and the high 
plateau of Tibet. These 
daring men have been 
getting ready for a new 
adventure. Once again, 
for the fifth time, they. fm 
will try to conquer 
Mount Everest, the 
world’s highest mountain 
peak. That giant peak 
tops all the others in the 
lofty Himalayas (hi-ma’la- 
yas) of Asia. Its bleak, rocky 
summit reaches up into the 
clouds and is covered with ice and 
snow. Around this high peak, the 
winds whistle and roar. They are real 
hurricane gales which blow a hundred 
miles an hour. They are as cold and stinging as 
the winds which blow through the Arctic Region. 
These winds along with terrific blizzards have 
made many a brave climber turn back. 

Four times within the last 15 years, men have 
tried to climb Mount Everest and have failed to 
reach the top. But two years ago, those climbers 
came within one thousand feet of the summit. 
They pitched camp higher up the mountain than 
ever before. Then a blizzard swept around the 
peak and forced the climbers back to their base 
camp. Nor did they try again that year to reach 
the top. The climbers packed up their supplies, 
folded their tents, and came home. 
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making their plans, the climbers studied pictures 
which were taken by the British aviators as they 
flew over Mount Everest. 

First of all, the climbers had to choose the place 
for their base camp. It will be set up just north 
of the peak on the high bleak plateau of Tibet. 
From there, with the help of porters and guides, 
the climbers will set up other small camps along 
the route. These camps will not be far apart. At 
each one, there will be tent shelters, supplies of 
food and medicine, extra heavy clothing, climb- 
ing equipment, stoves for warmth and cooking, 
oxygen to use at great heights where the air is 
very thin, and other supplies which the mountain 
climbers may need along the route. 

After the camps are all set up and the men have 
reached the last one, then the slow climb to the 
summit will begin. Foot by foot, the men will 
fight their way upward. To breathe in the thin air, 
they will have to wear oxygen masks. Their cloth- 
ing must be light in weight but very warm for 
the thin air is bitter cold. The men will climb a 
few feet, stop to rest, and then start to climb again. 

The climbers will throw their strength against 
the unconquered mountain peak. To brave its 
steep, slippery slopes, these mountain climbers 
must have excellent health, great strength, and a 
daring spirit of courage. They must have, too, 
a great loyalty to the other members of the party. 
They must be willing to turn back to help an- 
other climber even if, by doing so, they fail to 
reach their goal. 

Such are the men who will try to climb Mount 
Everest early this coming summer. They have 
tried and failed before. But some day, they hope 
to reach the top on foot. These daring climbers 
are determined to conquer the world’s highest 
mountain peak, unconquered Mount Everest. 


Help Save the Wildlife 


East, west, north, and south, to all parts of our 
country, the call to the North American Wildlife 
Conference went out from Washington, D. ©. It 
was also heard in Mexico and Canada. This call 
brought to the conference hundreds of men and 
women who want to save our wildlife. 

Never before had such a conference been called. 
But it is now much needed. The furred and 
feathered creatures of the woods are disappear- 
ing very fast. Already one kind of white-tailed 
deer, the heath hens, and the passenger pigeons 
have vanished. Not a single one of these wild 
creatures can be found anywhere in the United 
States. Buffaloes, which once wandered in great 
herds over the western prairies, are found today 
largely in game parks or zoos. There are very 
few mountain goats, grizzly bears, or elk where 
once there were thousands of these animals. 
Many sportsmen and nature lovers fear that the 
wild ducks and geese will soon follow in the 
footsteps of the heath hens and the passenger 
pigeons. See My Weekly Reader for October 
14-18, 1935. 

The North American Wildlife Conference in 
Washington hopes to draw up some plan to help 
save this vanishing wildlife. Perhaps if people 
of the United States, Mexico, and Canada work 


together, our wild woodland animals can be pro- 
tected. Forests and parks can be set aside where 
no hunting is allowed. Land which is too poor 
for farming can be turned back into forest or 
swamp land. Rules can be made to protect 
migrating birds. Laws about shooting can be 
enforced. The conference wants to draw up an 
international program to save our wildlife. 
Boys and girls can help with such a program, 
too. Follow the work of the conference. Learn 
what can be done. Then in your own section of 
the country, join in the work of saving our wild- 
e. 


Carved in Stone 
Out in the Black Hills of South Dakota, the 
giant figures of three or four of our Presidents 


are being carved one by one on the side of Mount 
—Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 
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T The Head of George 
Washington Looks Out 
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H Covered Black Hills 
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iiy from the Side of Mount 
Rushmore 


Rushmore. The heads of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson are already finished. They 
can be seen high above the forest for miles 
around. Some day, Abraham Lincoln and per- 
haps Theodore Roosevelt will look out across the 
country from the same mountain top. Gutzon 
Borglum, the famous sculptor, is doing the 
carving. 

As soon as Mr, Borglum finishes the carving 
of the Presidents, he will go to El Paso, Texas. 
In the sandy desert near that city, he will start 
work on a new mountain carving. On the side 
of a huge rock, Mr. Borglum will carve the fig- 
ures of some Spanish explorers. About 1533, 
these Spaniards came from Mexico into our 
country near the place where El Paso now stands. 
This name means “the gateway”, and Texas 
wants to mark this gateway with a giant carving 
in stone. 


New Coins for England 


Sometime this year or next, England will have 
shining new coins. When a new reign begins, new 
coins are made with the head of the new King 
on them. On the old coins, the head of the late 
King George V faced to the left. That of King 
Edward VIII will face to the right. Such a change 
is made when a new King mounts the throne. 
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This story has 340 words in it. You should read it 
silently in one and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time 
you. Read as fast as you can but be sure you understand 
what you read. Then do Test C. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

At this very moment, I am sailing through the 
air in a huge airplane. Above the nose of the 
plane, a British flag is flying. On the side of the 
plang are the words, ‘‘Imperial Airways, Lon- 

on’’, 

Last week, I said good-bye to my newspaper 
friends at the Olympic Winter Games and hur- 
ried to Paris. There I stopped just long, enough 
to make connections with the London plane. 
Ahead of me is England and the Croydon Air- 
port, not far from London. 

When I reached the Paris Airport, the clouds 
were heavy overhead. I wondered if the trip 
would be canceled. But I soon learned that 
neither rain nor snow would stop the Paris to 
London air liners. So I climbed aboard and, in a 
few minutes, we were off. 


The Paris-to-London Plane Comes Down 
oh the Snow-Covered Croydon Landing Field 


Among the half-a-dozen Englishmen on board, 
I discovered an old friend. Of course, we were 
soon talking together about our adventures in 
different parts of the world during the last few 
years. My old friend was very sad because of the 
death of King George V. But he was also look- 
ing forward eagerly to the rule of the new King 
Edward VIII. 

He said, ‘‘King Edward is very modern. He 
will never be tied down by old customs. If he 
wishes to fly, he will do so. If he wishes to travel, 
he will pack up and visit some of the British 
Dominions beyond the sea. We think that King 
Edward will do great things for the British Em- 

ire.” 
i Then my friend told me this little story about 
King Edward when he was just a small boy. The 
little Prince said to a friend of his father, “When 


I am King, I shall do three things: I shall pass a 
law against cutting puppy dogs’ tails. I shall not 
let them use bearing reins on horses. And then I 
shall do away with all sin in the world.” 

I should like to have known that small boy, and 
I agree with my British friend that he will make 


t King. 
SEN : As ever, Nea tt 


+ «aS sOUND 
5 $ Ne 
ous Ae Se Eee. 


Dozens of boys and girls ask me questions about airplanes 
so I am fast becoming a good ‘‘ground flyer’’, Some day, I 
may become a real aviator and take to the air. But this 
week, I have been trailing aviation back into the past. 
Adrian Trimble of Natchez, Mississippi, asks who invented 
the first airplane. Alma Murray of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Betty Barnard of Holland Patent, New York, want to know 
when the first airplane was invented. Melvin Dashiell of 
Cedonia, Washington, asks this question: Are the Wright 


-brothers still alive? i 
Of course, Blimpy has really answered two of these ques- 


tions in his aviation strip. If you look back over these 
strips, you will find that the invention of airplanes is not 
the work of one man but of many. For hundreds of years, 
men wanted to fly. They tried to glide through the air on 
wings. They tried to sail through the air in balloons. But 
the first practical design for a power-driven monoplane was 
made by Samuel Hensen, an Englishman, in 1842. Later Sir 
Hiram Maxim and Samuel Langley both built planes and 
flew them. Then along eame the Wright brothers, and the 
story of modern flight begins. They were the world’s first 
successful flyers in a heavier-than-air machine. 

Today only one of the Wright brothers is alive. Wilbur 
Wright has been dead for many years. But Orville Wright 
has lived to see great changes in aviation since he and his 
brother flew their little craft above the sand dunes near 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 32 years ago. More than 
thirty-six thousand airplanes have been built in the United 
States alone. Some of these are giant liners, like flying 
hotels. They cross continents and oceans. They carry many 
passengers and tons of mail and express. The little inven- 
tion which Wilbur and Orville Wright worked on in their 
bicycle shop at Dayton, Ohio, has played a great part in the 
modern world. . Sandie 


Win a New Biography of Abraham Lincoln 


_ Reread the directions given on page 7 of My Weekly Reader. Con- 
tinue the class conferences as suggested. At the conference this 
week begin a class chart of class problems which the pupils in your 
grade want to correct. Leave space to fill in the improvement made 
in each item by February 28. Continue to share with your class- 
mates the ideas you get from the biography of Lincoln or Washing- 
ton which you are reading. 

The judges’ decision will be based partly on the class charts sent 


in. They will be even more interested in what each pupil has learned 


about being a better citizen. Will each child, who feels that the 
contest has helped him to think more about the need for being a 
ood citizen, write a paragraph telling what he is really trying to 
to become a better citizen at home, at school, and on the street. 
The pupils need not sign their names to their paragraphs. Clip the 
paragraphs to the class report and mail in one package to the 


Lincoln Citizenship Contest, My Weekly Reader No. 5, 40 South- 


Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, not later than February 28. Be 
sure to give the name of your school, grade, teacher’s name, and 
complete school address. 


Note to the teacher: The judges would appreciate a brief statement from you as 
to the sincerity of the children’s on their own problems of everyday living. 
Are there possibilities of tangible results if pupils can be given further guidance 
at home and at school as follow-up work on the interest aroused through this con- 
test? Are the children aware of the challenge to them in the biographies of great 
men and women? 


“Halt!” shouted the sergeant to a new squad of soldiers. 
But one of them marched on. 

“Here, Jones, what were you doing before you joined the 
army?” shouted the sergeant. 

“*A horse driver, sir,” replied Jones. 

When the squad was marching again, the sergeant cried, 
“Squad, halt! Jones, whoa t”? 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


L 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy meets Lieutenant Macready and Blimpy sees their sirplane, the Army- 
Lieutenant Kelly, who make the first none Fokker T-2. You may see this historic 


stop flight across the United States in 1928. plane in the Smithsonian Institution at at San Diego, California. They run into Island. In 26 hours and 60 minutes, the 
Washington, D. C. severe storms, lightning, and rain. Alas, T-2 is in San Diego. Success! A cheering 
they are forced to land at Indianapolis. crowd | 


The second attempt is from east to west. 


The first attempt to fly across our country 
The flyers take off at Mitchel Field, Long 


is from west to east. The flyerg take off 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Cross out the wrong word or words in each sentence. 
Write the correct word above the wrong word. 
1. The world’s highest mountain peak is in the Arctic 
Region. 
2. The Himalayas are mountains of England. 
3. Within the last 15 years, men have tried three times to 
climb Mount Everest. 
4. Many climbers have turned back. because of terrific 


peaks and blizzards. 


. American aviators made a flight over Mount Everest. 


. The men who will try to reach the summit are from 
India, 


. The men studied pictures, maps, supplies, and porters. 


an 


. The climbers will set up small camps along Tibet. 
. After the last camp is set up, the men will climb to the 
base. 
10. The climbers must be daring to the other members of 
the party. 
Perfect score is 10. 


oo N 


My score is ............ 


(B) Making an Outline 
(Ability To Select Details) 
Reread ‘‘Help Save the Wildlife’’. Fill in the outline be- 
low with details under each main idea. 


I, People came from three countries to the North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference. 


TED aroen rren 5 


II. Many kinds of wild creatures have disappeared or are 
likely to do so. 


ILI. Many things can be done to help save our wildlife. 


Dp eaor E r ta ncraome test etecetocats 
IV. Boys and girls can help in two ways. 


Perfect score is 18. 


I was interested in knowing that the pupils of Honolulu were as 
eager to receive the Weekly Readers as are our children here. While 
visiting there last summer, I was surprised to find the children so 
well informed on the current events in the United States. The uni- 
versal reply was, “I read it in My Weekly Reader at school.” 

Mrs. GLENDORA Witty, teacher, Machado School, Venice, Calif. 


My Wesety Reaper, Eprrron No. Frye, issued woe radenia the school year, except Thanksgiv 


Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 


ing and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 
tered as second-class matter at Columbus, Shio, February 27, 1930, Single subscription, 75c year, Special rates for school clubs. 


(C) Watch Your Score 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. How was Tom Trott traveling ? ..........---.--s0c---ssersssessseeecsese 
2. What did Tom learn about the schedule for air liners 


3. What had Tom Trott and his friend done for the last 


EG Wah Y CELTS fap eee ee ee ee 
4, What did the friend think about King Edward VIII? 


5. What kind of a man do you think King Edward is?.... 


Write your rate and comprehension score on your 
monthly rate chart. See My Weekly Reader for Sept. 30- 
Oct. 4, 1935. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ........... 


(D) Words To Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 
Watch your vocabulary grow. Check each true statement. 


1. Vanish and disappear mean the same. 
2. A eonference is a meeting held to discuss a matter. 
3. The period during which a king rules is called his reign. 
4. International has the same meaning as national. 
5. Custom is another word for herd. 
6. A plateau is the same as a prairie. 
7. Summit is another word for the base of a mountain. 
8. strong wind is a gale. 
9. Bleak means exposed to wind and cold. 
10. One who carries baggage is called a porter. 


Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 48. 


Mailing Directions for the Help-the-Birds Contest 


Mail the class report together with each pupil’s diary sheet in one 
envelope to the Help-the-Birds Contest, My Weekly Reader No. 5, 
40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, not later than February 29. 
Be sure to give name of school, grade, teacher’s name, and complete 
school address. 


Note to the teacher: On the class report please give a signed statement summing 
up briefly what the bird contest accomplished from the standpoint of: 
L Observation aarne of amount and importance of information to be gained 
t-han 
2. Oral composition—use of rich vocabulary in relating real experiences 
3. Sense of responsibility as a good citizen 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in January or 
February, and expiring June, 1936; all copies sent each week 


to one teacher's address. 


30 or more subscriptions 
expiring June, 1936, each. 


&to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1986, each... 28¢ 
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Climbing the World’s Highest Mountain 


ONE has ever climbed to the top of Mount 
Everest. Nine mountain climbers have lost 
their lives trying to do so. Twelve men and a 
woman are now on their way to India. They are 
members of the 1936 Mount Everest Expedition. 


A Mountain Climber Tries His Strength Against 
an Unconquered Peak in the Himalayas 


They are off on what may be called the ‘‘last 
great adventure on earth”. 

The Arctic, the Antarctic, the high upper air 
called the stratosphere (stra’té-sfér), and the 
farthest deserts and jungles of the earth have 
been reached by man. In 1933, some men from 
Great Britain flew over Mount Everest in an air- 
plane. But as.yet, no man has ever walked to the 
top of the mountain. Men will not stop until they 
have been able to do so. 


The people who live near Mount Everest say 


that no one will ever be able to climb to the top 
of their sacred mountain. They are the people of 
Tibet, and they believe strange things. They bes 
lieve that a goddess lives on top of Mount Ever- 
est and will allow no person to come near her. 
She wears a white veil over her face and is pro- 
tected by demons who live on the mountain. 
The demons push all mountain climbers back. 

At the foot of Mount Everest is a place where 
the people of Tibet go to pray. It is called the 


Rongbuk Monastery. A mountain climber once 
went into that monastery. He says that on the 
walls he saw some pictures, They show a white 
veil of mist and snow over the top of Mount Ever- 
est. Below the veil are mountain demons push- 
ing a white man back so that he cannot climb to 
the top. 


Only the Strongest Men Can Climb Mountains 


Mountain climbing may sound like fun to you. 
But climbing Mount Everest is perhaps the most 
dangerous work in the world. The sides of the 
mountain are very steep. Part of the mountain 
is always covered with ice and snow. Strong 
winds hiss and howl and try to blow men off the 
mountain. The bitter cold tries to freeze them, 
and the thin mountain air tries to choke them. 

Several years ago, some men climbed nearly to 
the top of Mount Everest. When they came down, 
they said, ‘‘We had to fight for our breath every 
step of the way. During the last part of the 
climb, we had to take five deep breaths for every 
step. Our heads ached, our throats became dry 
and swollen, and our hearts pounded so hard that 


` we thought we would die.” The mountain climbers 


also said that high up on the mountain the direct 
rays of the sun beat down on them like clubs. 

Mount Everest is 29,141 feet high. Of all living 
things on earth, only man would try to climb so 
high. Crow-like birds, called choughs (chiifs), 
have followed mountain climbers to a height of 
9,000 feet and then turned back. The shepherds 
of Tibet sometimes drive their sheep up the 
mountains as high as 18,000 feet. 

The mountain people of Tibet have short legs, 
strong hearts, and big chests. The mountain 
sheep of Tibet have heavy coats of hair to keep 
them warm. Nature protects animals that live on 
high mountains. The wild yak, an ox-like animal 
that lives in the high mountains of Tibet, has a 
thick coat of long hair. It has a tail covered with 
long flowing hair which acts as a windbreak. 

The members of the 1936 expedition will take 
with them up the mountain 70 strong boys from 
Tibet. They will also take a long train of 300 
yaks, mules, and donkeys. The boys and the ani- 
mals will carry the supplies up the mountain. 


(Please turn the page.) 
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The yaks will furnish rich milk and butter for 
the expedition. Camps will be made on the side 
of Mount Everest. Only the strongest men will 
try to climb to the top. 

The leader of the expedition is Mr. Hugh Rutt- 
ledge of England. He led the expedition of 1933 
and knows the danger of mountain climbing. In 
1933, he climbed within 1,000 feet of the top of 
Mount Everest. Then terrible snowstorms and 
bitter cold drove him back. He and his men 
nearly froze to death before they got back to the 


camp. Last month, when Mr. Ruttledge left Eng- - 


land for Mount Everest, he said, “I believe we’ll 
make it this time.” 


A Plant Protected by Law 

You have heard of laws that protect animals, 
but did you ever hear of a law that protects 
plants? Last month, a law to protect a plant was 
put into force. The plant is the rarest and one 
of the most interesting plants in the world. It 
prows in a desert of Africa. People have traveled 
thousands of miles to dig up the plant, and now 
not many are left. The plant has a long hard 
name. It is called the Welwitschia (wél-wich’i-a). 

The plant has a long thick root which grows 
far down in the sand and gathers what moisture 
it can. The root is shaped like a big carrot and 
weighs from 25 to 40 pounds. It stores up food 
and moisture so the plant can live in the desert. 

The leaves of the Welwitschia grow in a 
strange way. They look like two long straps and 
grow to be the oldest leaves in the world. Some of 
the leaves grow to be 100 years old. They wear 
off at the tips and grow new cells at the end 
nearest the plant. The leaves grow to be six feet 
long. They are thick and tough and do not give 
off much moisture as do other leaves. 

The plant has no flowers. Instead, it has a 
cluster of small red cones in its crown. New 
plants sprout in the desert from seeds which 
grow in the cones. People from all parts of the 
world have gathered the seeds and have tried to 
grow new plants from them. But not one person 
has been able to do so. The Welwitschia will 
grow only in one desert in Africa. That desert is 
called the Kalahari (ka-la-ha’ré) Desert. 

Plants and animals, even in far-away Africa, 
are not safe from man. Three years ago, men 
from nine governments met to talk about saving 
the wildlife of Africa. They made a list of 22 
animals that will soon die out unless they are 
protected from hunters. On the list was also the 
name of one plant, the Welwitschia. The law to 
protect that plant was put into force at the be- 
ginning of 1936. The law will keep people from 
digging up the plants. Left alone in the desert, 
many new plants will grow. 


Winter Snow 

This winter has been a hard one for our birds, 
deer, and other wild animals. Snow covered the 
renal for many weeks, and animals could not 
find food. Many animals died, and many were 
saved by food which was put out by kind friends. 

Aviators in some States saved the lives of many 
animals. Two airplanes in New Jersey dropped 
2,000 loaves of bread and 5,000 pounds of grain 
in. the woods. The grain was put up in paper 
bags which held one pound each. When the paper 
bags struck the ground, they broke and scattered 
the grain in all directions. The grain was a gift 
from feed stores and big wholesale houses. 

The loaves of bread were dropped on an ice- 
filled bay in New Jersey. There 12,000 ducks are 
making their home this winter instead of flying 
south. The ducks have not been able to find food 
in the near-by marshes because of the ice and 
snow. Besides the grain and bread, 250 bales of 
hay were put in the woods for hungry deer. The 
hay was placed a few feet above the ground so 
that it would not become buried in the snow. 

“It Is an I Wind That Bloweth No Good’’ 

While the snow has been hard on animals, it 
has helped the farmers a great deal. The snow 
has protected the fields. It has kept the roots of 
plants warm and moist. When the snow melts, 
the fields will soak up the water. They will soak 
up enough water to last well into the summer. 
But in some places, there may be floods if the 
snow melts too fast. 
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Helping the Wild Ducks During the Cold Winter Months 


The snow has kept many shrubs from being 
frozen this winter. Gardens will be prettier than 
ever this spring because of the winter snow. ‘‘It 
is an ill wind that bloweth no good?” is an old, 
old saying. While the snow covered up food and 
caused many wild animals to suffer this winter, 
it helped plant life. 
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_ Dear Girls and Boys, 

Soon after we took off from Norway, we ran 
into fog. The fog was so thick that we could not 
see a foot from the seaplane. I felt as if we were 
flying through the Milky Way, for the fog was 
as white as milk. 


A Cottage 
in Brittany 
Very Much 
Like the 
One Where 
I Spent 
the Night 


By watching his instruments, our pilot was able 

` to stay on his course. After a time, the fog turned 

to rain. It was very cold, and a thick coating of 

ice began to form on the wings. Soon there was 

so much ice on them that we were forced down on 

the sea. We landed near some fishing boats and 
found we were off the coast of Denmark. 

The salt water of thesea was warmer than the 
high air, and the ice melted from the wings. Then 
we took off again for France. 

We had smooth going for a time. Then a 
strong wind came up and blew us off our course. 
Our gasoline was getting low when the pilot saw 
a light and decided to land. We came down and 
found we were in the northwestern part of 
France, called Brittany. 

We walked to some small houses where we 
spent the night. I slept in a Brittany bed, and I 
shall never forget it! There were two other beds 
in the room, and each bed was almost like a sepa- 
rate room. The beds were built in the wall and 
looked like big cupboards. 

I was tired and was glad to get into bed, even 
if I did have to sleep in a room with the whole 

‘family. The mother and father were very kind 
and put two of their children into one bed so I 
could have a place to sleep. The side of my bed 
which faced the center of the room was like a 
wide frame. It was carved and had a curtain 
across it. As I pulled the curtain, I could see the 
children peeking at me from behind their curtain. 


I waved my hand to them, and the little girl said, 
‘Bon soir. Dormez bien.” In our language, that 
was, “Good night. Sleep well.” 


Lots of love to you all, Uned Bam. 
The Oldest Music in the World 


Have you ever listened to the oldest music in 
the world? It is everywhere about us. There are 
the songs of birds, the humming of bees, the sigh 
of winds in the tree tops, and the babbling of 
brooks. All these are part of the oldest music in 
the world. 

Perhaps some of you have seen the ocean. In 
that case, you may have heard the music of the 
sea. People say that there is a kind of whisper- 
ing music in sea shells. Have you ever listened 
to a sea shell? 

Many boys and girls can whistle bird calls. 
Most everyone knows: 


sol-mi mi-do do-sol mi-sol-do 
5-3 3-1 1-5 3-5-1 
pee-wee euck-oo bob-white whip-poor-will 


Do you know how to use these numbers for 
your tune? If not, you will learn how to use them 
later. 

Everywhere nature has given man very beauti- 
ful music. But more than that, she has given 
man the materials to make his own music! Nature 
has provided us with stone, wood, metal, clay, 
skins, and other materials from which musical 
instruments can be made. 

Next week, we are going to tell you how to 
make some of these instruments for yourself or 
for your school. But in the meantime, you might 
experiment with the sounds of Nature. Try tap- 
ping the spokes in a wooden wheel or the metal 
spokes in a bicycle wheel. Blow over some empty 
bottle necks or into a hollow tube. Strike a piece 
of iron or an empty flowerpot. 

Here is something to try that is real fun. Make 
a hammer out of a ball of white pine about 14 
inches in thickness. Bore a 4-inch hole through 
the ball. Glue a stick, 4 by 12 inches, into the 
hole. 

Take your hammer and go outdoors and find 
some stones. Tap the big stones, the small stones, 
thin ones, and thick ones. You will discover that 
you can find a complete musical scale—eight or 
more tones. Number them and put them in order 
from the lowest to the highest. If a stone is too low 
to fit into the scale, chip off small pieces from the 
end with a hammer. The tone will become higher. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in January or 
February, and expiring June, 1936; all copies sent each week 


to one teacher's address. 


30 or more subscriptions 4 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1936, each........... --- 20 expiring June, 1936, each.. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN CUBA—Loki Learns About Monkeys and Coconuts 
Wi, 7 


Dan and Loki met a sailor with a The monkey pointed to 
monkey on his arm. The monkey Loki and said, “Oh, look 
came from South America. He at that funny animal!” 


was the sailor’s pet. 


ran after the monkey. “T can climb.” 


Week of March 2-6, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


The monkey climbed to the top “Ouch! Oh! Oh!” cried Loki. 
of the big palm tree. It was a The coconut hit him on the 
coconut palm. The monkey head. He fell out of the tree. 
Loki became angry. He me.” Loki said, picked a coconut and threw it He was glad there was water 


at Loki. under him. 


(A) Your Score Tells a Story 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 
1. No one has ever climbed to the ........-....--------+« 
of Mount Everest. 
2. Twelve men and a woman are members of the 


Se et Sal te Mount Everest Expedition. 


3. In 1933, some men from Great Britain ............ 
over Mount Everest. 
se Tiexpeopletol te believe that 


no one will ever climb to the top of Everest. 
5. Climbing Mount Everest is perhaps the most 
Perera ee ee ae work in the world. 


6. The thin mountain air nearly Đ.-..-----------+--7--+-1--+1 
the climbers. 
7. High on the mountain the direct rays of the 


Sh a eR .... beat down like clubs. 


STRONY eN would try to climb 29,141 
feet to the top of Mount Everest. 

9. Seventy boys from Tibet and yaks, mules, and 
donkeys will carry the ............-...------------- aoe : 


10. Mr. Hugh Ruttledge is the ................--..--:--0 
- of the expedition. 


chokes, leader, flew, sun, top, supplies, Tibet, 5 
man, 1936, dangerous, 1933 


Perfect score is 10, My score is _......... 


(B) Making a List 


(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 


Skim (read quickly) through the story, “A Plant Pro- 
tected by Law’’, to help you fill in the points under the 
headings below. 


What Helps the Welwitschia To Live in the Desert 


Perfect score is 6. My score is ............ 


(C) Learn To Use New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the word 
or phrase in List 2 which means the Same. 


List 1 List 2" 

mend ...... 1. keep on 
stratosphere ...... 2. not safe 
Eei a 3.a trip made to doa 

special thing 
demon ...... E t 

. fix, repair 

dangerous ie 5. the ox of Tibet 
direct ..... 6. a crow-like bird — 
yak ...... 7. the upper air 
expedition ...... 8. an evil spirit 
chough ...... 9. few, not often found 


10. holy, belonging to God 
11. straight, not slanting 


My score is ............ 


continue ...... 


Perfect score is 11. ~ 


Prizes Have Been Sent to Winners in the Notebook Contest 


The judges have much to tell about your fine notebook work. The 
letter to your teacher tells what the judges especially liked about 
your notebook. As they compared your notebook with the other 
notebooks sent to the contest, they listed ways in which you can 
improve your notebook for this semester. We are happy to send 
prizes to these winners: j 

First Prize ($15): The class notebook of Grade 4, North School, 
Miss Norma Wathern, teacher, Staunton, Ti. 

Second Prize (310): John Helm McCarthy, Grade 4-A, Rayville 
Grammar School, Mrs. C. C. Heinemann, teacher, Rayville, La. 

Third Prize ($5): The class notebook of Grade 4, Immaculate 
Conception School, Sister Mary Arlene, teacher, Bellevue, Ohio. _ 

Fourth Prize ($3): The class notebook of Grade 4, Nora Public 
School, Miss Dorothy Footitt, teacher, Nore, Ill. 

Fifth Prize ($2): The class notebook of Grade 4-B, Junior High 
Building, Miss Effie Douthitt, teacher, Sullivan, Ind. 

One dollar prizes to the following: Grade 4, Heron Lake Public 
School, Heron Lake, Minn.; Bever Lee Hills, Price, Utah; Allan 
Johnstone, Harriman, Tenn.; Myron Crandall, Marilyn Mason, and 
Barbara Oberholtzer, Rawlins, Wyo.; Grade 4, Public School, 
Nashua, Mont.; Grade 3, Shelton School, Kennett, Mo.; Bert Hall, 
Midway, Ala.; Jane E. Cook, Madisonville, Ky.; Grade 4, Highland 
School, Ravenna, Ohio; Alma Zurigo and Ethel Bordelon, New 
Orleans, La.; Mary Elizabeth Cox and Grade 5, Franklin School, 
Marion, Ind.; Grades 5 & 6, Public School, Herbertsville, N. J.; Vir- 
ginia Graves, Hammond, Ind.; Emily Jane Elliott, Kennett, Mo.; 
Grades 4 & 5, Brandon State School, Brandon, Vt.; Mary Pownall, 
Racine, Wis.; Carol E. McKee, Buffalo, N. Y.; Grade 5, Kingstree 
Grammar School, Kingstree, S. C.; Doral Jean Foster, Paonia, 
Colo.; Grade 4, South Ward School, Broken Bow, Nebr.; Arlene 
M. Bitterman, Chesaning, Mich.; Grade 4, Maury School, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Grade 4, South Salem School, Salem, Va.; Grade 4, 
Deerfield Grammar School, Deerfield, Il. 7 


Mr. Inquirer: Did the cyclone do any damage to your 
new barn? 
Mr. Farmer: I don’t know; we haven’t found it yet. 


Mr Weexuy Reaves, Enron No. Four, issued weekly during the schagl year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Extered ag second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 750 a year. "Special rates for school clubs. > 
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One Person Killed Every Six Minutes! 


ST year, 99,000 people were killed by acci- 
dents in our country. That makes an average 
of 271 people killed every day, 11 every hour, or 
one person every six minutes! 
—Courtesy N. J. SESS Highway Com. 


NEW JERSEY’S CLOVER LEAF TURNS MAKE FOR SAFETY 
Follow the arrows at this busy crossroad to come out 
upon the main highway without making a left turn. 


Accidents last year killed more of our people 
than were killed in the World War. ‘‘During the 
18 months of the World War, not more than 
50,000 Americans were killed,” says the 1e president 


of a safety club. ‘The “horrors of war are nothing 


compared to the ‘accidents of peace time.’ 

Besides those killed in 1935, nine million peo- 
ple were hurt. About 365,000 were so badly hurt 
that they will never be well again. Every day, 
20,000 persons were hurt, 1,000 were hurt every 
hour, and 16 every minute. Accidents cost Ameri- 
cans more than two billion dollars ($2,000,000,000). 
That amount of money was lost in damage to 
property, wage loss, and hospital bills. 

If seme enemy came into our country and 
killed 99,000 people and hurt nine million, every- 
one would help fight that enemy. We would form 
an army and not stop until we had driven the 
enemy out of our country. 

We must think of accidents as an enemy. Join 
the National Safety Drive to fight accidents. Join 
the army of safety workers that is trying to save 
the lives of thousands of people this year. Many. 
big cities are starting safety drives. Newspapers, 
magazines, churches, schools, clubs, and makers 


of automobiles are working in the safety drive. 
They are working for safety in homes as well as 
on roads. 

More people were killed in automobile accidents 
than were killed in other accidents. The number 
of persons killed in factories and homes has 
dropped because of safety devices and education. 

To help make our roads safer, some cities are 
fixing certain cars so that they cannot be driven 
fast. A device called a governor is put on the car. 
This governor allows only a certain amount of 
gasoline to flow into the engine, and the car can 
go only so fast. Some persons think that gover- 
nors will help cut down the number of automo- 
bile accidents. Others think that governors will 
not help much. They say that there are times 
when cars must go fast im ordes to. keep from 
being hit by slow-moving ears. These persons 
say that fast driving is not the only cause of 
accidents. 

Narrow roads, sharp curves, and railroad cross- 
ings cause many accidents. Careless drivers cause 
many accidents, too. For this reason, some 
schools are teaching boys and girls how to drive 
in the right way. They teach drivers to use the 
correct signals when they want to turn right, left, 


— or stop.. They teach the importance of keeping 


the eyes on the road while driving. ‘‘Never drive 
when you are tired or sleepy” is a good rule. 


FIRST LESSONS IN SAFETY 
What rules of safety are these boys and girls learning? 
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Spring Brings More Sunlight 


Spring will begin in our part of the world the 
end of this week. On March 20, we shall have 12 
hours of light and 12 hours of darkness. The day 


and the night will be the same length. This hap- 


: i E > ‘ 
el (ee 


pens only on two days during the year. One is the 
first day of spring in March, and the other is the 
first day of fall in September. 

From March 20 until June 21, we have more 
and more light each day. The longest day in the 
year is June 21. After that, the days grow 
shorter and shorter until December 21. Then we 
have the shortest day in the year.* 

The picture above was taken near the Arctic 
Circle on December 22, 1935. It shows the sun as 
it looked every 15 minutes during the day. There 
was dim light for only about four hours that day. 
The man who took the picture stood on top of a 
building in Fairbanks, Alaska. He opened the 
lens of his camera every+15 minutes, beginning 
at 9:52 a.m., when the sun first came up. He 
stopped at 2:04 p.m.-when the sun-went down. 
The sun was so dim and so low in the sky that, 
even during the four hours, the town had very 
little daylight. 


Dust Travels East 


This story has 354 words in it. You should read it in two 
minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then do Test B to find 
how well you understand what you read. 


Last month, the wind carried dust 2,000 miles 
across our country. It blew many tons of fine soil 
from the fields of the Southwest to New England. 
People in Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut were surprised to see brown snow instead of 
white snow fall from the sky. The snowflakes 
picked up the dust as they fell through the air. 
The ground was soon covered with brown snow. 
When the snow melted, fine soil from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Texas, was left on the ground in 
New England. 


*The solstice dates are for this year, 1986, as given in “The World 
Almanac”. These dates vary somewhat each year. 


In some parts of Connecticut, brownish-yellow 
rain and sleet fell. As the raindrops came down, 
they picked up dust that filled the air. The clear 
raindrops were turned a muddy color. Clean 
white clothes which had been put outdoors to 
dry were turned a dirty color by the muddy rain- 
drops. 

Farmers Will Move from the ‘‘Dust Bowl’’ 

A certain part of the Southwest has been 
called the dust bowl section. So much soil has 
blown away that the land is almost useless. 
Farmers cannot make a living on it as crops will 
not grow. Not even grass will grow in some 
places, so our Government is buying up more 
than one million acres of this poor land. Uncle 
Sam will put hundreds of C.C.C. boys to work 
building windbreaks and planting high hedges 
which will help to stop some of the drifting soil. 
The C.C.C. boys will also plant trees, bushes, and 
grass which will help hold the soil in place. In 
this way, our Government hopes to turn the dust- 
covered plains of the Southwest into useful land 
again. 

Many Pueblo and Navajo Indians who live in 
the Southwest will be helped, too. Much of their 
grazing land has been ruined by dust storms and 
dry weather. Our Government has already bought 
420,000 acres of land and it may buy that much 
more. Government workers will plant trees, 


Fields “Snowed Under” by a Dust Storm 


bushes, and coarse grass on the land. In a few 
years, the worn-out pasture land will turn green 
again. Then there will be more food for the In- 
dians’ sheep and goats to eat, and the Indians 
will be greatly helped. 


To Fight or Not To Fight 
“Hey, why are you running, Bil?” 
‘To keep two fellows from fighting.’’ 
“Who are they?” 
“Harry and I.” 


Eddie: “Aw, come on. You’re afraid to fight.” 
Billy: “If I do, my dad will lick me.’’ 

Eddie: ‘‘How will he find out?’’ 

Billy : ‘‘He’ll see the doctor going to your house.’’ 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I have been in Paris two days. When one is in 
Paris, he has a good time. Spring is in the air, 
and everyone who can be is outdoors. The 
French people do not have a great deal of money, 
but they know how to have a good time. They 
spend much time in their parks watching chil- 
dren roll hoops up and down the walks. The 

- people have a good time talking and eating 
slowly at tables along the sidewalks. 

Paris is the capital and largest city in France. 
Like most big cities, it is built along a river. The 
Seine (san) River runs through the center of 
Paris. This river is very high now- because of the 
spring rains. Along the banks of the Seine are 
some very fine buildings which were once used 
by kings and queens. One is an old palace called 
the Louvre (160’vr’). France has no king today. 
It has a president. So the Louvre is now a museum. 

The Louvre has in it some of the finest paintings 
and statues in the world. Those of you who like 
art may know the names of some of those paint- 
ings and statues. The smiling lady, Mona Lisa, is 
one of the finest paintings in the Louvre. Two of 
‘the most famous statues in the museum were 
earved before Christ was born. One is the statue 
of Venus, the goddess of love. The other is Vic- 
tory, a goddess with flowing robes and outspread 
wings. These statues were found buried in the 
ground and are more than 2,000 years old. Venus 
has lost her arms, and Victory has no head. But 
even so they are two of the most beautiful statues 
in the world and are almost priceless. 

The people of Paris like pretty things, and 
their shops are full of them. This morning after 
a meeting, I had time to look in some of the shops. 
I wanted to buy some gifts to take to a little boy 
and girl who live in Spain. For the boy, I bought 
a model airplane made of balsa. 

It was not so easy to buy something for the 
girl. There were so many pretty things that I did 
not know what to buy. There were beaded bags, 
pretty bottles of perfume, and French dolls. I 
looked and looked and at last bought a doll. She 
is a lady doll dressed in silk. She has a French 
hat on her head, a string of little pearls around 
her neck, and little white kid gloves on her 
hands. Now the big problem is where shall I put 
her? My bags are full, and I do not want to 
erush my pretty Paris lady. I must pack her 
now, for this evening I am taking a train for the 


south. 
Lots of love, Yuach Bam, 


Chiming In 

We have told you how nature has given man 
materials with which to make musical instru- 
ments. We hope you have discovered for yourself 
the music which comes from rocks, wood, skins, 
and gourds. Musical instruments may also be 
made from iron, brass, aluminum, and other 
metals. Today let us try an experiment in mak- 
ing a set of brass chimes. 


Pipes of Pan Which You Can Make 


Go to a hardware store and get five feet of 
brass tubing. The tubing should be at least seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Then put the tub- 
ing in a vise and cut off a small piece ten and one- 
fourth inches long. You will need a hack saw for 
this purpose. Use a file to sharpen the tone to 
the right pitch. On the piano it will sound like the 
F above middle C. It is very important to cut 
the tubing a fraction of an inch longer than neces- 
sary in order to allow for tuning. However, if 
your tube is too high for the exact pitch, save it 
for the next higher tone. 


The second tube will be about 91% inches long. 

The third tute—9 inches long The sixth tube—7% inches 
The fourth tube—8% inches The seventh tube—714 inches 
The fifth tube—814 inches The eighth tube—714 inches 


When you have finished making these eight 
tubes, you have a complete musical scale corre- 
sponding to F, G, A, B, C, D, E, F on the piano. 
Then you are ready to suspend the tubes from a 
supported bar. An easy way to suspend them is 
to tie a string around the top of each tube and tie 
it to the wooden bar. The chimes will hang 
straighter, however, if you bore two holes at the 
top of each tube. Then put cord through the holes 
and tie them up. Boring the holes does not change 
the pitch of the tube. 

Now you are ready to play tunes on your chimes. 
Here is one called ‘‘Morning Bells’’: 


2-5 - 
You can also play the same tunes on your 
chimes as you played on the xylophone. You must 
not play both instruments at the same time. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE WEST INDIES—Safe at Last 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


The hurricane sweeps the hut along. Dan crawls to the door of the hut 

The hut whirls around and around. and looks down. Don’t fall out, 

Dan has a hard time holding on. Loki Dan! Dan sees that the hurri- 

has great fun sliding on the floor. cane is sweeping the hut toward 
the ground. 


“Come on!” shouts Dan. As the Loki jumps, too. He hangs to Dan’s 
hut nears the i 
jumps. He catehes the limb of a apple field. Loki is glad he did not 


ground, Dan legs. Below them is a great pine- 


tree. fall on the pines price. Do you 


know why 


(A) Yes or No Test 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Recall) 
Write “Yes” or ‘‘No”’ after the following questions. 


1. Were 99,000 people killed by accidents in our 


country last year? YUKA. 

2. Did the World War kill more of our people 
than were killed by accident last year? Vier. 

3. Were nine million people hurt besides those 
killed in 1935? %44.. 

4, Do accidents cdst Americans more than two 
billion dollars in damage to property, wage 


5. Must we think of accidents as a drive? cc... 
6. Are many places starting drives to work for 


cut down the number of train accidents? de 
8. Do others who think governors will help very 
little say that fast driving is only one cause 

of accidents? Mean. “ 
9. Do narrow roads, sharp curves, and railroad 
crossings cause few accidents? ya- 
10. Do careless drivers cause many accidents? Ha 


Perfect score is 10. 


My score is ......... 


(B) How Well Do You Read? — ~ 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write your answers in a few words after each of the follow- ` 
ing questions. 

1. What were people in Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and parts of Connecticut surprised to see? ...... 
een Oe cee Oo 1 Ut 

2. About how many miles was the dust carried 
by the wind? A O2.-GAA 


3. Tell what happened in some parts of Con- 
necticut to the clean white clothes which had 


peensput outkto dryn. ne etree eee aeeenrerens 


4. Why can farmers not make a living in the 
part of the Southwest called the ‘‘dust bowl” 


section ee nee ee Ek ect eee 


5. Who is buying more than one million acres of 


thisbland? -EO anos ole eee tee 
6. What two things will be done by the C.C.C. 


boys to keep ay spil from ha 
AMA MOA PO dee GIQAMIAS 
q Indians 


LA. PA LAMA 


dest cnpgveyssasecemece MW a ole See eennccsencsesasenea 


9. What will our Government do with the worn- 
outpasturelandipnms n 

10. How will the Government’s work help the 
IDA ERT inme e E rrr eerter ee rer rer rrercerer 


Perfect score is 10. 


If your score on Test B is low, read the questions over to get 
them well in mind. Then read the story a second time. Write 
the test again. Did you improve your score?_____. Be sure to 
write a scere for March on your monthly read- 
ing chart. 


Three Cheers for the Winners in the Teachers’ Contest 


Entries representing all types of schools and all parts of our country poured in 
for the Weekly Reader teachers’ contest. How encouraging your reports are! Placed 
in the hands of enthusiastic, resourceful teachers, My Weekly Reader accomplishes 
more than even the editors could hope. We feel that the results of this contest can- 
not be measured in prizes alone. 


We take great pleasure in awarding the new noiseless, portable, Underwood type- ~ 


writer to Miss Lucile Campbell, Everett School, Grade 3, Maryville, Tenn. 

Miss Pearl Jones, Lincoln School, Grade 5, Pueblo, Colo., and Miss Jennie L. 
McDowell, Elienville Public School, Grade 1, Ellenville, N. Y., were considered close 
runnera-up and as special prizes they are being awarded respectively the new Holi- 
day series by Edith M. Patch and an anthology of poetry for younger children. 

The following teachers have been awarded a set of 15 booklets (for lst and 2d 
grades) or a book of diagnostic tests (for all other grades) : Miss Lucile Collins, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Miss Kathleen Broderick, East Dedham, Mass.; Miss Grace Stan- 
ford, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Sister M. Alexine, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Alice Gough, 
Bogota, N. J.: Mrs. Lillian Pennington, Closter, N. J.; Miss Ethel Craig, Browns- 
ville, Pa.; Miss Cora Workman, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Vashti Conn, Pattonsburg, 
Mo.; Miss Viola Kriz, Waverly, Nebr.; Mrs. Nick Wells, Horatio, Ark. ; Miss Eliza- 
beth Sneddon, Paonia, Colo. ; Miss Corinne Rasmuson, Dayton, Iowa ; Miss Gladys E. 
Smith, Austin, Texas; Miss Elizabeth Meland, Sidney, Mont.; Mrs. Harriet H. Mills, 
Cranston, R. I.; Miss E. L. Foster, Nashville, Tenn. ; Miss Bertha Ann Magnuson, 
Johnstown, Colo. ; Sister Francis Xavier, Erie, Pa.; Miss L. Madge Birdslow, Sandy 
Creek, N. Y.; Miss Maud M. Cripe, Philadelphia, Miss.; Miss Bertha H. Booth, 
Littleton, Colo.: Miss Vivian Hollopeter, Wakarusa, Ind.; Miss Eva Alice Baker, 
Manistee, Mich. ; Miss Mae Coleman, Bluefield, W. Va. ; Miss Doris McCaig, Juneau, 
Wis.; Miss Josephine Romine, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Miss Lilian Marshall, Portales, N. Mex.; Miss Glodine Moore, Milledgeville, Ill. ; 
Miss Elizabeth Torger, Forsyth, Mont.; Miss R. Rivers Portis, Selma, Als,; Miss 
Mary Hartnett, West Concord, Mass.; Mrs. Katharine M. Richards, San Pedro, 
Calif.; Miss Lillian Smith, Pulaski, Va.; Misa Alta M. Toepp, Sloatsburg, N. Y.; 
Miss Helen Overholt, Ft. Washakie, Wyo.; Miss Jeanette Rea, Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. 
Gertrude Hayes, San Antonio, Texas: Miss Isabel R. Crotty, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Audrie Moore, Greenville, Mich. ; Miss Catherine Moriarty, Lynn, Mass. ; Miss 
Ethel C. Rowe, Big Bend, Wis.; Mr. Walter W. Davis, Washington, N. J.; Mrs. C. 
V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky.; Miss Blanche Winch, Wilmington, Vt.; Miss Claire E. 
Grimstad, Brainerd, Minn.; Miss Monna Rodgers, Barberton, Ohio; Miss Olive E. 
Garber, Sapulpa, Okla.; Miss Katherine McGehee, West Point, Ky.; Miss Chris- 
tine Munson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Letty Souder, Bethesda, Md. 
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Modern Seven-League Boots for the Railroads 


AST, west, north, and south, fast new trains 
are whizzing over the railroad tracks between 
big cities. Some of these trains have powerful 
Diesel (dé’zél) motors. A few have steam locomo- 
tives with smooth coats of steel. Many have 
regular steam locomotives such as have been 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT IN SILVER STREAKS 
One of the Burlington’s new Denver Zephyrs (the long 
train) with the Mark Twain Zephyr, which covers the 
route between St. Louis and Burlington, Iowa. 
+ 


used by the railroads for many years. Many are 
streamlined from nose to tail. But whether they 
are steam, oil-burning, or electric trains, they 
are all running on faster schedules than ever be- 
fore. 

By this summer, four more fast streamlined 
trains will take to the rails. Two railway com- 
panies will run these new trains between Chicago, 
Hlinois, and Denver, Colorado. These trains will 
travel 90 miles an hour over the prairies and 
through the wheat-raising lands of the Middle 
West. They will clip nine hours off the fastest 
schedule now in use between the two cities, mak- 
ing the run in 16 hours. That is, a person can 
board either the Burlington’s Denver Zephyr or 
the Union Pacific’s City of Denver at Chicago 
late in the afternoon and be in Denver before 
breakfast the next morning. 

The new trains will have Diesel-electrie motors. 
Each light-weight, high-speed power-car will pull 
ten streamlined cars. There will be sleeping-cars, 
parlor-cars, coaches, club-cars, diners, and ob- 
servation-cars. Outside, the trains will look very 
much like long silver tubes filled with dozens of 
big windows. Inside, each car will be very gay, 
pretty, and comfortable. There will be good read- 


ing lights. There will be large roomy seats which 
can be adjusted to fit the passenger. Even in the 
coaches, there are armchairs in which the 
traveler can stretch out and rest. There are soft 
beds in the sleeping-cars where a passenger can 
sleep like a top. Everything about the new 
trains makes traveling by railroad great fun. 

These new streamlined trains are like modern 
seven-league boots in which the railways can keep 
up with or even stride ahead of airplanes, busses, 
trucks, and private automobiles. In the last few 
years, these have all taken trade away from the 
old iron horse. In an airplane, a person can travel 
swiftly and comfortably from place to place. In 
a private automobile, one can travel when and 
where he likes. One can travel for little money 
on busses, and goods ean be shipped cheaply from 
place to place in big trucks. Both busses and 
trucks cost less to run and can do business 
cheaper, especially on short hauls. 

Ever since 1930, the railroads have been work- 
ing on the problem of lost trade. Once their giant 
locomotives were the kings of transportation in 
our country. Railroad tracks bridged the great 
distance between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes. 
But for 20 years, the railroads have been slowly 
losing trade to other means of travel. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal in 1914 took away some 
cross-country trade. Freight and passengers 


. 


i P a el in aT Ed | 


CRACK TRAINS OF TODAY MEET AN OLD TIMER 

These five trains met in the railroad yards of Chicago. They 
are, left to right, the Old Burlington 35, which was a crack 
train of 1882, the oil-burning Hiawatha of the Milwaukee 
Railroad, the North Western’s 400, and a Burlington Twin 
Zephyr, all new trains which make fast runs to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and the Alton’s new Abraham Lincoln, 
which runs to St. Louis. 
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could go by ship from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast. Inland waterways took their share of 
trade. The barges on the lakes and rivers were 
new and large. The tugs were strong and power- 
ful. Airplanes, busses, trucks, and automobiles 
were all taking trade away from the railroads. 

The railway companies were worried. Their 
systems are worth more than ten billion dollars 
and cover more than two hundred thousand miles 
throughout our country. That amount of mileage 
is more than 40 times the distance across the 
United States. But this huge network of rail- 
roads was not paying. There was little passen- 
ger and freight trade. Other means of travel were 
getting the business. What could the railway 
companies do to save their costly network of rail- 
roads? 

The railway companies answered this question 
by improving their trains and their service. They 
had lost much money because their trade had 
fallen off. They were even in debt. But they 
borrowed more money and set to work. The rail- 
way companies built new trains which were com- 
fortable, fast, and safe. They improved old trains 
and put them on a faster schedule. 

This coming June, the passenger fares on rail- 
roads in the East will be cut. The traveler will then 
pay three cents a mile to ride in Pullmans and two 
cents a mile to ride in coaches. The railroads in the 
West are already using those rates for passenger 
fares, and the railroads in the South are using even 
lower rates. They charge one and one-half cents 
amile. Some railway companies like the new rates. 
They say that the railroads will get more business 
with cheaper rates. Others think that the new 
rates are too low to cover expenses. 

Of course, there is still much to be done. The 
railway companies will spend more money on 
their trains and tracks during the next few years. 
But they think that the railroads are already on 
the road to recovery. Theré was a passenger gain 
of five million dollars in the first seven months 
of last year. This year, even more travelers are 
using the trains and more freight is being sent 
by rail. One railway man says that the new 


business means a need for still more fast trains. 
Se / 


Sandie the Question Hound 


I am feeling very sad this week. Several boys and girls 
think that they were misled by the international letter- 
writing project in My Weekly Reader for January 27-31. 

When the International Friendship League was first 
formed, it did furnish names free to those who asked for 
them. But the league soon learned that it could not afford 
to give such a service free of charge. So it started the plan 
on which it is now run. The league charges fifty cents as 
a small fee for its services. For this fee, the International 
Friendship League will give you ‘‘any number of names 
and addresses of new foreign friends up to six, from six 
different countries.” 

If you send fifty cents to the league and receive the 
names of friends in other lands, do not fail to write to 
those friends. Each one of those boys and girls is looking 
for a letter from across the sea and will be very much dis- 
appointed if no letter comes. 

The International Friendship League points out that 
boys and girls who pay fifty cents for names are careful to 
write the letters. But sometimes those who received names 
free failed to write. Perhaps things for which we must pay 
are more precious to us than things which we get for noth- 
ing. I wonder? Sandie 


Living on Wheels 


This story has 230 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about one minute. Your teacher will time you. Read as 
fast as you can but be sure you understand what you read. 
Then do Test B. 


Many a motorist carries his house along with 
him when he takes to the road. Fastened to the 
back of his automobile is a trailer filled with 
furniture. Late in the afternoon, the traveler 
pulls into a camping ground and unpacks. 


The motorist can set up housekeeping 
with this trailer in half an hour. 


Within one-half hour, he has unfolded his 
home and set up housekeeping. What was just 
a motor car and trailer has now become a large 
living room and kitchen. There are a stove, a 
mechanical ice box, and tanks for hot and cold 
water. There are chairs, tables, lamps, and very 
comfortable beds. 

This new house on wheels was planned by Mr. 
William B. Stout. He has helped to plan auto- 
mobiles and airplanes for Mr. Henry Ford. Now 
his new trailers are taking their place with thou- 
sands of other trailers on the roads. 

So popular are houses on wheels that you will 
meet them on the highways of every State. In 
them, the motorist and his family can travel for 
little money. The motorist with a trailer just 
stops to buy his supplies and then goes on again. 
He can travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast or from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes. Wherever the open road calls, the care- 
free motorist with a trailer may go. The pioneer 
and explorer in the modern motorist finds much 
fun and joy in a ‘‘life on wheels’’. 


A New Follow-Up on the News 


The lower part of the tube for the world’s larg- 
est telescope has just arrived at Pasadena. It 
traveled by ship from Pennsylvania through the 
Panama Canal to California. Now it is awaiting 
the other parts of the giant telescope. 

This part of the telescope holds a world’s rec- 
ord of its own. It is the largest section of the 
largest telescope which holds the largest mirror 
in the world. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 


I made a flying visit to Scotland on my way 
from Ireland back to England. Of course, I could 
have hopped across the Irish Sea straight to the 
coast of England. But I wanted to see Scotland 
again, even if I had time for only a glimpse. 

Whenever I think of Scotland, I see men in 
kilts and hear the music of the bagpipes. Those 
kilts are yards and yards wide, and they swing 
and swirl above bare knees. Never shall I forget 
the day I followed the ‘‘Black Watch” around 
the streets of Edinburgh. That was years ago in 
the days of the World War. The Scotch soldiers 
in kilts were on parade, and they marched to the 
tune of bagpipe music. 

Did you ever try to play the bagpipes? I tried 
just once. How I huffed and puffed, but I could 
not blow even a little tune. My Scotch friends 
tell me that expert pipers used to go to a special 
school in Skye where they spent seven years 
learning to play the pipes. The finest pipers are 
those who learn to play the bagpipes when they 
are just wee lads. Often the pipers in one family 
have been famous for generations. 

There is much to learn about this strange 
music. More than six hundred years ago, a bag- 
pipe band played at the English court. In 1487, 
Edinburgh had three official bagpipers who 
earned three-pence a day by playing their pipes 
every morning and evening. The music of the 


FROM TOM 
TROTT’S TRAVEL 
DIARY 


I sketched this 
Scotch soldier as 
he marched by 
playing his bag- 
pipes. 


bagpipes is divided into three groups. The Little 
Music is made up of gay dance and march tunes. 
The Middle Music is made up of slow marches, 
retreats, folk tunes, and sad Jaménts. The Big 
Music is famous tunes of long ago. 


Everywhere in Scotland, I hear the music of 
the bagpipes. Pipers lead the parades. Pipers 
play gay tunes at picnics. They take part in 
contests, too. As I leave Scotland on the Flying 
Scotsman Express, I hear the sound of bagpipes. 
Tt is a lonely sound, but I like the music. There 


is joy in it as well as sadness. 
As ever, CK 


Yes, It’s a Bear 


The tiny bear cub 
sleeps in a heated 
glass incubator and 
drinks milk and 
cream from a bottle. 


At least, it may grow up to be a big woolly 
bear. Just now it is a wee cub about the size 
of a small puppy. When this picture was taken, 
the cub was only five days old, weighed 17 ounces, 
and had not yet opened its eyes. But Keeper Jack 
O’Brien of the Prospect Park Zoo in Brooklyn, 
New York, is very proud of the little bear cub. It 
is the first one born in this New York City zoo for 
30 years. 


Win a Fine Bird Guide—Join the Spring Bird Contest! 


The spring birds are hurrying back to the northern States. How 
much we want to tell them how glad we are to see them after the 
long snowy winter. You have, of course, discovered that the best 
time to see birds is early in the morning. Why not make at least 
one of your field trips an early one? Take your breakfast with you. 
Watch the birds on the wing. See what a joyous time they have 
finding food for themselves and their birdlings. Then find a sunny 
spot to eat or cook-an outdoor breakfast. 

Put out bits of yarn and string, feathers, and other nest-buildin 
materials. The birds will be delighted with your help and you will 
have more opportunities to watch them. 

The more you know about birds the more you will enjoy watchin: 
them. Collect interesting bird pictures, listen to bird songs an 
calls on the phonograph, use copies of “Bird-Lore” (The National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, N. Y., $0.30 a 
copy), “Nature Magazine’ (American Nature Association, 1214 
Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C., $0.85 a copy), and 
library books to learn about the birds most common to your State. 

The suggestions given above are intended as “starters” for your 
grade. We know that you can add interesting plans in which the 
whole grade can take part. Then each one of you will keep a bird 
diary beginning this week. First you will want to record interesting 
observations in your diary, Then the interesting and amusing things 
you see birds do will need to be well written. See what fine word 
pictures you can give of your daily observations. A few pieces of 
paper will serve very well for the diary. The important part is what 
you write in it. Make this bird diary a piece of work in which you 
will take great pride. The contest closes April 10. 


Note to the teacher: The activities centering around the bird contest could 
well culminate in the selection of the best three diaries to he entered in the bird 
contest. Enlist the interest of the community if possible. Summarize briefly the 
results of the contesti in your group. Include the following objectives: ability to 
make accurate observations, increased interest in and knowledge of bird life, im- 
provement in both oral and written English. 


Cheerio! 


The most wasteful of all days is that on which one has 
not laughed.—Chamfort 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Blimpy goes with Captain MacMillan to explore Blimpy watches the crew dismantle 
the Arctic Region between Alaska and the North one of the planes and put it on board 


Pole. The party sets out on June 20, 1925, in the Peary. 
two ships. The explorers take with them three 
airplanes. Admiral Richard E. Byrd is in come 

mand of the planes. 


(A) How Many Can You Answer? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement plus. 


. Some of the new trains have new Diesel motors. 


1 
2. The.snew trains are running on faster schedules than ever 
before. 


. Two new trains will travel 190 miles an hour this summer. 


3 
4, A person will be able to travel from Chicago to Denver in 
16 hours. 


5. The new trains will charge higher passenger fares, 


6. Airplanes, busses, and trucks have taken trade from 
private automobiles. 


7. Goods can be carried cheaper by busses and trucks than 
by rail, especially on short hauls. 


8. For five years, the railroads have been losing trade. 
9 


. Some of the railway companies have borrowed money to 
improve their services. 


10. Faster schedules have put the railroads on the road to 
recovery. 


Perfect score is 10. 


(B) Watch Your Score 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


I WhAthistantrailenimeee— ne en SS 
2, Name five conveniences which a trailer has. ................... 


4, Give two reasons why people are traveling in houses o 
WHOGGIS, eeaeee 


Perfect score is 20. 


(C) Try This 
(Ability To Outline) 

Making a simple outline of what you read is one good way 
to study. Reread Tom Trott’s letter. Write for each para- 
graph one sentence which tells the main idea in the para- 
graph. - 


Perfect score is 15. 


The explorers land in Greenland and Captain MacMillan was with Rear-Admiral 

make a number of flights over moun- Robert Peary on his dash to the North Pole in. 

tains and valleys never before seen by 1909. Now he meets his old dog-driver, E- 

man. They take pictures of Greenland'’s took-a-shoo. The Eskimo goes for a joy ride 

great ice cap, a vast stretch of ice 11 in the airplane with Captain MacMillan and 
times as large as New England. Blimpy. 


_, 


(D) New Words To Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are different or opposite in meaning, 


11. dozen......twelve 
12. modern......ancient 
3. comfortable.....uncomfortable 13. cheaply......costly 
4, private......public 


1. powerful.....strong 


14. inland......interior 


5. wee......huge 15. freight......cargo 

6. worried......bothered 16. unpack.__...pack 

7. locomotives......cngines 17. popular......unpopular 
8. banquet......feast 18. clip.....cut 


9. glimpse......glance 19. trade......commerce 
10. smoocth...... rough 
Perfect score is 20. 


Perfect total score is 65. 


Usa this plan to chart the results of your study conference with 
your teacher. See directions on pages 20 and 23. 


1. Attitude 
2, Purposeful 
3. Work 

Independently 6/0) aE asec el ete ree 
4. Outline 
Summary...........-- preeeneneas reer | hare ener eeene| beeper peter, 


Three Cheers for the Winners in the Teachers’ Contest 


Entries representing all types of schools and all parts of our country poured in 
for the Weekly Reader teachers’ contest. How encouraging your reports are! Placed 
in the hands of enthusiastic, resourceful teachers, My Weekly Reader accomplishes 
more than even the editors could hope. We feel that the results of this contest can- 
not be measured in prizes alone, | 

We take great pleasure in awarding the new noiseless, portable, Underwood type- 
writer to Miss Lucile Campbell, Everett School, Grade 3, Maryville, Tenn. 

Miss Pearl Jones, Lincoln School, Grade 5, Pueblo, Colo., and Miss Jennie L. 
McDowell, Ellenville Public School, Grade 1, Ellenville, N. Y., were considered close 
runners-up and a3 special prizes they are being awarded respectively the new Holi- 
day series by Edith M. Patch and an anthology of poetry for younger children. 

The following teachers have been awarded a set of 15 booklets (for lst and 2d 
grades) or a book of diagnostic tests (for all other grades) : Miss Lucile Collins, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Miss Kathleen Broderick, Hast Dedham, Mass.; Miss Grace Stan- 
ford, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Sister M. Alexine, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Alice Gough, 
Bogota, N. J.; Mrs. Lillian Pennington, Closter, N. J.; Miss Ethel Craig, Browns- 
ville, Pa.; Miss Cora Workman, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Vashti Conn, Pattonsburg, 
Mo. ; Miss Viola Kriz, Waverly, Nebr. ; Mrs. Nick Wells, Horatio, Ark. ; Miss Eliza- 
beth Sneddon, Paonia, Colo. ; Miss Corinne Rasmuson, Dayton, Iowa ; Miss Gladys E. 
Smith, Austin, Texas ; Miss Elizabeth Meland, Sidney, Mont.; Mrs. Harriet H. Mills, 
Cranston, R. 1.; Miss E. L. Foster, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Bertha Ann Magnuson, 
Johnstown, Colo. ; Sister Francis Xavier, Erie, Pa.; Miss L. Madge Birdslow, Sandy 
Creek, N. Y.; Miss Maud M. Cripe, Philadelphia, Miss.; Miss Bertha H. Booth, 
Littleton, Colo.; Miss Vivian Hollopeter, Wakarusa, Ind.; Miss Eva Alice Baker, 
Manistee, Mich. ; Miss Mae Coleman, Bluefield, W. Va.; Miss Doris McCaig, Juneau, 
Wis. ; Miss Josephine Romine, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Miss Lilian Marshall, Portales, N. Mex.; Miss Glodine Moore, Milledgeville, Ill. ; 
Miss Elizabeth Torger, Forsyth, Mont.; Miss R. Rivers Portis, Selma, Ala.; Miss 
Mary Hartnett, West Concord, Mass.; Mrs. Katharine M. Richards, San Pedro, 
Calif.; Miss Lillian Smith, Pulaski, Va.; Miss Alta M. Toepp, Sloatsburg, N. Y.; 
Miss Helen Overholt, Ft. Washakie, Wyo. ; Miss Jeanette Rea, Montpelier, Vt. : Mrs. 
Gertrude Hayes, Sen Antonio, Texas; Miss Isabel R. Crotty, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Audrie Moore, Greenville, Mich. ; Miss Catherine Moriarty, Lynn, Mass. ; Miss 
Ethel C. Rowe, Big Bend, Wis.; Mr. Walter W. Davis, Washington, N. J.; Mrs. GC. 
V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky.; Miss Blanche Winch, Wilmington, Vt.: Miss Claire E. 
Grimstad, Brainerd, Minn.; Miss Monna Rodgers, Barberton, Ohio; Miss Olive E. 
Garber, Sapulpa, Okla.; Miss Katherine McGehee, West Point, Ky.; Miss Chris- 
tine Munson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Letty Souder, Bethesda, Md. 
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Texas Will Celebrate 100 Years of P edot 


hundred years ago this spring, the State 

of Texas won its freedom from Mexico. 
Texas is the largest State in the United States. 
It is larger than England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many put together. To celebrate its 100 years of 


—Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Hundreds of Rich Oil Wells in the Beaumont Fields of 
Texas, One of the Finest Oil Regions in the Southwest 


independence, Texas is starting a series of fairs 
and pageants which will last until Christmas. 
There will be everything from a display of Texas 
cattle to a spinach festival and a “battle of 
flowers”. 

People from all parts of our country will visit 
Texas during the celebration. They will see 
Texas cowboys rope long-horned steers. Police- 
men, called Texas Rangers, will show how well 
they can shoot as they ride horses. As the visi- 
tors ride through the country, they will see fields 
of cotton, rice, peanuts, and groves of grapefruit 
and oranges. They will pass many oil wells, one 
of which is the deepest in the world. In different 
towns, the people will see pageants which will 
tell the interesting story of how Texas broke 
away from Mexico. 

The first men to explore Texas came from 
Spain. They came to our country to look for gold. 
They explored some of the country which is now 
Texas and opened it up for settlement. American 
colonists came to Texas, and in 1821 there were 
25,000 of them. Mexico gave them the right to 
settle in northern Mexico, which was called Tejas. 
Tejas was the Spanish spelling of an old Indian 
word meaning ‘‘friend’’ or “ally”. In meeting a 


friend, certain Indians said, ‘‘Tejas’’, just as we 
today say, “Hello”. 

The number of settlers in Tejas grew, but they 
did not like the way Mexico ruled them. During 
the winter of 1835 and 1836, they started an open 
revolt against Mexico. 

On March 6, 1836, near an old Spanish mission 
house called the Aerma (4’la-m6), nearly *200 
colonists were killed by Mexican soldiers. The 
colonists had held out against the Mexicans for 
ten days. But they could hold the Alamo no 
longer, and every one of the colonists was killed. 
“Remember the Alamo” was a familiar saying 
a few years later during the Mexican War with 
the United States. 

A New Three-Cent Stamp 

A picture of the Alamo is on the new three- 
cent stamp which our Government has put out in 
honor of Texas. The pictures of two men are also 
on the stamp. One is Stephen F. Austin, the 
leader of many colonists who came to live in 
Texas. The other is a picture of Sam Houston 
(his’ttin). He was an American who was brought 
up by a tribe of Cherokee (chér-d-ké’) Indians. 
On April 21, 1936, Sam Houston won a battle 
which gave Tern Pa independence. The capital 
of Texas and one of the State’s largest cities 
were named for the two men shown on the stamp. 

Texas will spend about twenty-five million 


Acme, N. Y. 


The Lone Star Float Made of Roses in Honor of Texas, 
the Lone Star State 


G 
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dollars this year in celebrating her 100 years of 
freedom. At Dallas, Texas, where a big exposi- 
tion will open in June, many fine buildings are 
being put up. In those buildings, products 
which are grown or made in Texas will be shown. 
President Roosevelt has been asked to open the 
exposition. He hopes to be able to do this. If so, 
he will raise the flag of the State of Texas. over 


the exposition grounds, The flag has one lone . 


star on it. Texas is often called the ‘‘Lone Star 
State”. 


On the Lookout for Icebergs 

Every spring, between 4,000 and 5,000 ice- 
bergs slide into the sea near Greenland. These 
great ‘‘mountains of ice” drift in the sea until 
they melt. Some are as big as seven Empire State 
buildings. Many of them float along the paths 
which big ships take on their way between Amer- 
ica and Europe. Sailors fear icebergs more than 
any other thing at sea. To protect ships, the In- 
ternational Ice Patrol of Europe and America 
sends out small ice patrol boats to look for ice- 
bergs. When the patrol boats sight an iceberg, 
they send out warnings to other ships. 


This Coast Guard Cutter Locates a Huge Iceberg 
and Sends Out a Warning 


The United States ice patrol boats started 
their spring work the first of this month. The 
boats are now near Greenland looking for icebergs. 
They patrol the sea with a sailor perched high on 
the topmast of the boat. He sits hour after hour 
in a big basket-like place called the crow’s nest. 
When he sees an iceberg, he shouts eut to the 
men below, “Iceberg! Two points on port bow.” 
You who have boats know that port means the 
left side of a boat and bow means the front. Two 
points on port bow tells the sailors exactly where 
to look for the iceberg. 

When an iceberg is sighted, the ice patrol boat 
sends out a warning by radio. All ships on the 


ocean with radio receiving sets get the broadcast 
from the ice patrol. They are told just where the 
iceberg is. They may have to change their course 
in order not to cross the path of the iceberg. 

The man in the crow’s nest of an ice patrol boat 
saves many lives. Before the International Ice 
Patrol was started, many ships were wrecked by 
icebergs. On the night of April 15, 1912, the 
Titanic, a big British ship, ran into an iceberg. It 
went down with more than 1,513 men, women, 
and children on board. After that, some of the 
countries of Europe and America began to fight 


against the danger of icebergs. Those countries 
‘started the International Ice Patrol. 


‘‘Teebergs are just as tricky as cats,” says the 


‘captain of one of our ice patrol boats. ‘They 


play in the ocean currents. One day, they are 
here. The next morning, they are somewhere 
else. Last spring, they were wicked, the worst 
since 1929. Yet not one ship was wrecked by 
icebergs because of the fine work of the ice 
patrol boats. This spring, there will not be so 
many icebergs because of the cold winter.” 
Icebergs break off from glaciers. A glacier is 
a field or stream of moving ice. The stream of ice 
moves slowly down a mountain or hillside. As it 
moves, the ice melts. If it reaches the seashore, 


_ big pieces of unmelted ice may break off in the 


‘form of icebergs. After warm winters, many 
icebergs break off and slide into the sea. Since 
this past winter was so cold, not so many ice- 
bergs are expected to reach the sea this spring. 
Many icebergs that break off from glaciers are 
caught in narrow bays or fiords and never reach 
the North Atlantic Ocean. Others melt before 
they reach the shipping lanes. 

Some icebergs are several miles long. They 
may displace more water than five ships the size 
of the Normandie. Only about one-seventh of an 
iceberg is above the water. The other six- 
sevenths is under water. “An average iceberg 
weighs 450,000 tons,” says Captain Lucas of the 
United States Coast Guard. ‘‘There’s no use try- 
ing to blast an iceberg apart. Shoot and blast as 
much as you want, yet you can do no more harm 
than a mosquito can do to an elephant.’’ 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Which is the most crowded country in 
Europe? Your friend, 
Edward Ong, 
J$ Imlay School, Imlay, Nevada. 
Ae Dear Edward, 
Belgium is the most densely populated coun- 
try in Europe. About 814 million people live there. There $- 


are 699 people to every square mile. Belgium is a little 
smaller than the State of Maryland, yet it has five times 
as many people as has Maryland. Belgium is a very 
crowded country, yet the Belgians are very happy and 
peace loving. They do not start wars, as some other coun- 
tries do, to gain more land. 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

On my way to Spain, I stopped off to see some 
of the old French castles along the Loire (Iwar). 
The Loire is the longest river in France. The 
French kings and counts built their castles in the 
fertile valley of the Loire. One has to travel only 
a short distance to see a dozen beautiful castles. 

The French word for castle is chateau. An old 
castle with a moat and drawbridge is called a 
chateau fort. One used as a residence or home is 
called a chateau de plaisance. I saw both kinds of 


chateaux along the Loire. 
—Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


FAMOUS MONT ST. MICHEL 
This little town off the coast of Brittany has narrow 
cobblestone streets which lead up to the ancient for- 
tress. And what a steep climb that is! 


I visited Chateau Chambord, It has 365 rooms. 
One could spend a year there and live in a differ- 
ent room each day. It took 1,800 workmen 15 
years to build the chateau. Only a few rooms are 
used today by servants who look after the grounds. 
There are 13,000 acres of land around the chateau, 
and they are kept as a home for wild animals. The 
owner of Chambord has wild boar hunts there 
every fall. 

The chateau which I liked best was Langeais. 
It is a castle such as one sees pictured in story- 
books. It was built in the tenth century, or about 
500 years before the time of Christopher Colum- 
bus. When I saw the old moat and drawbridge, 
I thought of the knights of long ago who fought 
to get into the castle grounds. The towers and 
turrets of this castle are the home today of many 
pigeons and other birds. 

After walking around the castle, I sat down near 
the moat and read about a beautiful wedding that 
was held there one December night in 1491. It was 
the wedding of young Anne of Brittany and 


Charles VIII of France. The castle was gay with 
banners and flags to welcome the young bride who 
came up the river on a barge, or flat boat. She 
brought with her some of the finest bridal clothes 
a girl ever had. Her wedding dress was woven 
of gold threads. A long fur cape made of sable 
skins was worth thousands of dollars. The old 
castle was never more gay than it was for that 
wedding to which kings and queens came from 
many parts of the world. 

As I drove along the Loire River, I saw many 
peasant women washing their clothes in the cold 
river water. As they knelt down by the river, 
they beat their clothes with smooth wooden 
paddles. They had no soap, yet they were able to 
get their clothes snow-white. Their hands were 
red and swollen from the cold water. Three or 
four women often meet together to do their wash- 
ing. They talk and laugh and have a good time as 
they work. 

T am now in Spain, and I wish you could be with 
me. In my next letter, I shall try to tell you about 
some of the interesting things of this country. 

Much love to you all, 


Uncle Bam 


An Iceberg Experiment 

Your science class may want to try this experi- 
ment. Make an iceberg by putting a big piece of 
ice into a clear glass bowl. If you have a large 
fish bowl which is not in use, clean it carefully. 
Pour some clear water into the bowl. Put a big 
piece of ice into the bowl. Place the bowl ona 
table where there is plenty of light. Get down so 
that your eyes are on a line with the top of the 
water. How much of the ice can you see above 
the water? How much below? Now put a hand- 
ful of salt into the bowl and stir it well. Can you 
see more or less. ice above the water line? Do you 
know why? Change the shape of the piece of ice. 
Try to shape it like a mountain. Does the peak 
of your ice mountain stick up above the water, 
or does it stay below? Is ice heavier or lighter in 
weight than water? How do you know? 


‘'There’s Music in the Air” 


Boys and girls are making music everywhere. Some are 
playing violins, horns, pianos, and other fine instruments. 
Others do not have instruments in their homes or in their 
schools. But that does not keep them from working in music, 
because they are making their own musical instruments. 
What a good time they have making their own music on their 
own instruments. 

Here is another melody to try on your instruments: 


O Susanna by Stephen Foster 
Two-four time. 
*(12) 8556 5312 $321 2-- 
(12) 8556 5312 8322 1--- 
Chorus 4-4- 66-6 5531 2- - 
(12) 3556 5412 3322 1--|| 


*The numbers inclosed wi th ( ) are to be played twics as fast. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE WEST INDIES—Loki Rides the Pineapple Car 


the tree. They meet a worker in the pine- 

apple fields. He tells them how pine- 

apples are planted. Pineapples do not E 

grow from seeds. They grow from “slips” an. 
or shoots. 


ineapples and throws them to 
oki. “Hey, Toki; catch this,” cries 


2 


Week of March 23-27, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan and Loki wear gloves to pro- 
tect their hands. Dan picks the 


car. The car runs on tracks into 
the field. Loki and Dan load the 
car. Dan gives the car a push. 


(A) Try To Get Them All 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. This spring, Texas will celebrate its ELVAN 


years of independence with a series of fairs. 


2. People who visit Texas during the celebration 


panska, and groves of 


and ai a els in 
3. Men from Spai explored part of the country 


which is now Texas and opened it up for 
PER R ARALAN aA EA AAS, 


which was called Tejas. 


5. In 1821, there were 25,000 pivecsm Ad 
6. During the winter of 1835 and 1836, the colo- 


nistsistastediantopen nn. 
-against Mexico. 
7. On March 6, 1836, nearly 200 colonists were 


EE AL near the Alamo by Mexican 
soldiers, 
8. Our Government has put out a new stamp in 


honor of -Flr Decceesecceeeccveeeoeeeee 

9. On the new stamp are the pictures of Stephen 
Austin, the leader of a group of colonists who 
came to live in Texas, and Sam Houston, who 


yr helped@Pexasy gainer tcc c.cccenserereesere from 
Mexico. 

10. President Roosevelt has been asked to open 
BUD freee ee aes Se nee at Dallas, Texas. 


Mexico, killed, peanuts, freedom, oranges, Texas, 100, 
grapefruit, revolt, exposition, rice, settlers, settlement 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


Join the Music Contest 


The fun of reading about musical instruments is to try your hand 
at making them and then learning to play tunes. To help your class 
make a start, My Weekly Reader is offering a set of marimba bells 
to the class which makes the best musical instrument for use in the 
schoolroom. Try out the tunes which are given in My Weekly Reader 
on the drums, the xylophone, pipes, or bells which you make. Experi- 
ment until you find the instrument which is most useful in your 
classroom. Then take a picture or make a drawing of your instru- 
ment. Mail the picture with. a short story about it to My Weekly 
Reader Musie Contest not later than April 15. Watch for more 
directions next week. 


(B) A Matching Game 


(Ability To Select tha Main Idea in a Paragraph) 


Uncle Ben’s letter has six parts or paragraphs. The sen- 
tences or topics below give the main ideas for these para- 
graphs. The topics are not in the right order. Reread the 
first paragraph of Uncle Ben’s letter. Then find the topic 
which matches it and write 1 in front of it. Match the other 
topics and paragraphs in the same way. 


ates The old castle of Langeais was never more gay 
than it was in 1491 for the wedding of Anne of 
Brittany and Charles VIII of France. 


errs Today the land around the Chateau Chambord 
is kept as a home for wild animals, and only a 
few of the 365 rooms in the castle are used. 


— Uncle Ben saw many peasant women washing 
clothes in the cold water of the Loire. 


— There are many old French castles along the 
Loire River. 


er Uncle Ben gives the French words used for the 
different kinds of castles. 


= The castle Langeais with its old moat and 
drawbridge makes Uncle Ben think of the 
knights of long ago. 


Perfect score is 6. My score is ............ 


Things To Do 


1. We all want to join Texas in its celebration. This spring 
will be the time to learn more about the early history of 
Texas, its oil fields, cattle raising, and farming. Ask your 
teacher to send for the booklet, ‘‘Tell Me About Texas” 
(Publicity Bureau of the Austin Chamber of Commerce, 
Austin, Texas, free).* 

2. Before school closes, you may wish to have an assembly 
program in honor of Texas. Collect pictures and stories of 
Texas. The sand table, plays, songs, and movies can be used 


to tell the story of Texas. 


*Note to the teacher: Publicity material on the Texas Centennial Year is being 
prepared by the Texas Centennial Commission, Dallas, Texas, This material is not 
ready for immediate distribution, but it would be well to write soon. Inclose post- 
age for booklet. 


Winners in the George Washington Puzzle Contest 


Hats off to girls and boys who can tackle a hard puzzle and not 
give up until every fact has been found! Many of you had never 
used history reference books or encyclopedias before, but you soon 
learned how to make them give up their secrets. To each of the 
five (instead of three as promised) winners has been sent one 
copy of “Washington”, by Lucy Foster Madison: Angier School, 
Miss Catherine H. Murphy, teacher, Waban, Mass.; Wilson School, 
Miss Faye Maxwell, teacher, Childress, Texas; North School, 
Miss Norma Walthern, teacher, Staunton, Ill.; South Salem School, 
Mrs. C. B. Greiner, teacher, Salem, Va.; Jefferson School, Miss 
Marion E. Diemer, teacher, Saint Joseph, Mo. 

A prize booklet has been sent to each of the other grades which 
took part in the contest. 


My Werxny Reaper, Eprrion No. Four, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, Corns 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenuc, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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The Market Place in Frankfort, Germany, Into Which Soldiers 
Marched as They Once Again Occupied the Rhineland 


ARLY in March, along the border between 
France and Germany, were heard the heavy 
iramp of marching feet and the deep rumble of 
‚army trucks. Airplanes roared overhead. French 
soldiers in steel helmets or berets and blue uni- 
forms were taking up their quarters in the French 
forts and towns on the Rhine River. German 
soldiers in gray uniforms and steel helmets had 
marched into the towns en the German side of 
the Rhine. They were once again occupying the 
Rhineland. Only the clear green water of the 
great river_separated the soldiers of the two 
countries. 

The Rhine has marked part of the boundary 
line between France and Germany for hundreds 
of years. Over this river, men have fought since 
the time of Julius Caesar. In those long ago days, 
France was called Gaul and Roman soldiers 
guarded the west bank of the Rhine. Tall Ger- 
mans with blue eyes and light hair lived on the 
east bank of the river. Once they even crossed 
the Rhine and started to settle in Gaul. They 
liked the rich valleys and the deep forests of 
that land. But Caesar was afraid of these strong 
blond men and helped the Gauls drive them back 
into their own country. During four hundred 
years, the Rhine River marked the border be- 
tween the Roman Empire and the Germans to 
the east. 

As the years passed, the Roman camps and 
settlements and the villages of the Gauls and 
Germans grew into cities. Men learned to mine 
the rich veins of iron and coal in the Rhineland. 
The powerful noblemen of the region built strong 
castles along the banks of the river. They forced 


every boat which sailed by to pay a heavy toll. . 
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he Rhine 


Those noblemen became very wealthy, for the 
Rhine was one of the chief waterways of early 
times. i 

Even today the Rhine is one of the most im- 
portant rivers in all Europe. It rises in Switzer- 
land where it is fed by mountain torrents. It flows 
for about 850 miles, marking the boundaries be- 
tween Switzerland and Austria, Switzerland and 
Germany, and France and Germany, until it 
comes at last to Holland and empties into the 
North Sea. On its long journey through Europe, 
the Rhine changes from a swift mountain stream 
into a wide green river. It touches land rich in 
forests and minerals. It is a shipping outlet to 
the sea for Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 
River boats loaded with cargoes of coal and ores 
sail down the Rhine. Cargoes of cereals are car- 
ried up the river to hundreds of busy ports. 

So important is the Rhine River as a trading 
route and boundary line that special plans were 
made for it after the World War. Germany was 
not to build förts in the Rhineland or to bring 
any soldiers there. The Rhineland was to be a 
peaceful province where thousands of German 
people lived and worked. No German soldiers 
were to be quartered in any town, village, or 
fort within 31 miles of the Rhine River. 

But the Rhineland belongs to Germany. For 
hundreds of years, her troops have guarded the 
border along the Rhine. Across the river, France 
has strong, well-armed forts. Germany does not 
like to be told that she cannot send troops into 
the Rhineland. She wants to guard her own 
land. So, early in March, her leader, Adolf Hit- 
ler, ordered his soldiers to march into the Rhine- 
land and take over the old forts. The people of 


| 
| 
| 
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The Beautiful Old City of Cologne 
on the East Bank of the Rhine River 
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the Rhineland were glad to see the German sol- 
diers. Crowds gathered in the streets of the 
towns. Men and women leaned out of windows to 
watch the troops. There were cheers and shouts 
of welcome. 

On the other side of the Rhine River, the peo- 
ple of France watched anxiously. The French 
Government said that Germany had broken her 
promise. She was once again occupying the 
Rhineland. France was afraid that the German 
soldiers might even come across the river into 
her land. Twice within one hundred years, Ger- 
man soldiers had crossed the border and marched 
into France. The French Government quickly 
ordered more troops to the Rhine. 

All through the night, these French soldiers 
were on the march. They came by train, in trucks, 
and on foot. Dusty from their long journey, they 
arrived at the border to take up their watch across 
the river from the German soldiers. 

As the soldiers of France and Germany stand 
guard along the banks of the Rhine, the world 
looks on anxiously. Other nations are wondering 
what will happen next. Germany wants to make 
a new treaty. France wants the old treaty car- 
ried out. Can the two nations come to some agree- 
ment? Great, Britain has invited Germany and 
France to meet in England and talk about the 
problem. Watch the newspapers for more news 
from the Rhineland. 


Tommy Has a Birthday 

Tommy, a brown and white «ot ,ie the nride of 
Seneca Falls, New York. He has reached the 
very ripe old age, for a cat, of twenty-one. And 
_ the whole town honored him with a party on his 

birthday. _ 7 : 

Two hundred guests came to the birthday 
party. There was a huge: cake covered with 
candles. There were many gifts for Tommy from 
all parts of our country. There was even a 
twenty-one gun salute in his honor. 

While the mayor of the town, Tommy’s master, 
and the other guests enjoyed the banquet, Tommy 
lapped up his catnip tea and purred happily. He 
is a wise old cat that never eats too much, even 
at a birthday party. 


coe ý | 7 


“Ho! Hum-mm! Spring 
$| is here,” says this giant 
— sea lion as he comes out 
| of the pool after his 
morning dip. 


This giant bucket picked up an automobile in 
its huge steel jaws. Of course, its real work is 
not scooping up cars on the highway but digging 
great ditches. The bucket is part of the equip- 
ment which is being used to dig the All-American 
Canal. This giant irrigation ditch will bring 
water to the rich Imperial Valley of southern 
California. The stunt of picking up the car was 
staged to show the size of the equipment which 
is used to build the world’s largest irrigation 
canal. A ew, : 

See My Weekly Reader for November 4-8, 
1935, for the story about the great Colorado River 
Aqueduct. PE Neer - 


Neighbors Make New Treaty 1 


Uncle Sam and Panama have just made a new . 


treaty. These two neighbors are, of course, both 
interested in the Panama Canal. It was built by 
the United States Government across land which 
belongs to Panama. Uncle Sam has always paid 
rent to the little Central American country for 
the Panama Canal. Every year, he has given 
Panama $250,000 in gold. Uncle Sait has also 
been a guardian of his neighbor. He promised 
Panama that she should be an independent coun- 
try, but he had the right to keep order in the 
cities of Panama and Colon. 

By the treaty, Uncle Sam gives up these rights. 
Panama is to take care of and protect herself. She 
is to keep order in her own cities without the help 
of Uncle Sam. Even the rent for the Panama 
Canal is changed. From now on, Uncle Sam will 
pay Panama in her own money instead of United 
States gold dollars. That is, our Government will 
pay each year 430,000 balboas (biél-bo’as) for the 
rent of the Panama Canal. 


Join the Study Contest One and All! 


By all means join the study contest and have a tussle with your 
means skills, or the lack of them. Reread often the directions on 
pages 20 and 23 to guide you. This week, we want you to think es 
cially about the ability to visualize. The habit of visualizing helps 
you to see more clearly what the author had in mind when he wrote 
the story. You use this skill when you read My Weekly Reader. (See 
Exercise C on page 8 of My Weekly Reader for Feb. 10-14, 1936.) 
History, nature, and geography stories have much more meaning to 


-~ the reader who is able to visualize. Best of all, by gectiee, you can 


learn to build up pictures in your mind as you read. Try itin your 
reading this week! 


Note to the teacher: If you have a copy of “Reading and Study”, by G. A, 


& “Yoakam, read the suggestions he gives for developing the ability to visualize. 


§ 
E, 
; 
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The Scout-O-Rama Is Coming 


This week, on March 27 and 28, fifteen thousand 

Boy Scouts will gather at Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York City. There they will try some- 
thing new in scouting. They will stage a Scout- 
O-Rama for their parents and friends. 
Do you know what a Scout-O-Rama is? No, it 
is not a circus, Think of another word which has 
rama at the end of it. Then look at the new word 
carefully and guess again. 

The Scouts made up the word especially for 
their big gathering. In the Scout-O-Rama, the 
Boy Scouts will show all the work, fun, and ad- 
venture which is to be found in scouting. They 
will tell the history of scouting in a series of scenes. 

The Scout-O-Rama will open with a huge parade 
in Madison Square Garden. There will be four 
Scout bands and 20 drum and bugle corps. Thou- 


sands of Scouts in their uniforms will march in 


the parade. Scout Cubs and Sea Scouts will also 
take part in the parade. Then the Scout-O-Rama 
will begin. 

The Boy Scouts will give scenes from the old 
covered wagon days. In these scenes, they will 
show life among the pioneers and Indians when 
the Oregon Trail was opened. The Sea Scouts will 
show how. rescues are made at sea. They will use 
a real breeches buoy in this scene. All the outdoor 
work and play of the Boy Scouts will be shown 
except mountain climbing and swimming. Camp 
fires will be built without matches and suppers 
will be cooked over them. Signals with flags will 


_— be sent from one end of Madison Square Garden 
» to the other. There will be many exciting con- 


tests and games. 
_ This Scout-O-Rama will be the largest indoor 


gathering of Boy Scouts which has ever been held- 


in the United States. It will show the parents and 
friends of thousands of Scouts how the Boy Scouts 
work and play in their woodland camps. The 
Scout-O-Rama will show how Scouts help their 
own communities in the work of health, safety, 
and good citizenship. The history of seouting will 
be shown in a series of interesting scenes. 


TONY SARG LENDS A HAND > 
Mr. Sarg, the famous puppet maker, is talking with two Boy 
Scouts about his work and showing them one of his puppets. 
-The Scouts were used as models for the cover of a book 
which tells about the great Scout-O-Rama, 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


Today I have been exploring great warehouses 
and riding through the streets of Manchester on 
bright red street cars. The people of England call 
them tramcars. I must have walked along miles 
of docks and through acres of warehouses. 


Before I left Scotland, I went to Clydebank to see the 
Queen Mary. That giant ocean liner now has a shining 
new coat of black paint. She will be ready for her 
maiden voyage late in May. 


Manchester is said to be the greatest cotton 
goods market in the world. Farmers in Australia 
wear cotton overalls which were made in this big 
city. Girls in northern Europe wear bright 
printed kerchiefs which were made here. From 
South America to the South Sea Islands, you will 
find goods with a Manchester trade-mark on them. 

The cotton which is used in these articles comes 
from the Sudan and Egypt. This raw material is 
sent to Manchester where it is made into bolis of 
cotton cloth. Then some of the bolts are shipped 
to India to be made up into scarves or bedspreads. 

Manchester uses cotton in everything from 
ships to shoes. For miles around the city are big 
factories, steel mills, and coal mines. Cotton is 
used in making tires, cardboard, and paper. It is 


used in binding books, making tea towels, and. 


covering umbrellas. 
And speaking of umbrellas, I have just lost 
mine for the third time today. Al morning, I 


clung to that umbrella. It bobbed over my head 


as I walked along the docks and looked at the 
great shipping canal. That canal is twice as wide 
as the Suez Canal and links Manchester with the 
sea. The umbrella was carefully tucked between 
my knees as I rode in the red tramcars. But this 
afternoon, I left it first in a warehouse and then 
in the inn where I stopped for tea. The third time, 
I could not remember where I left that umbrella. 


As ever, Au. KU 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Blimpy has another adventure in the Arctic 
Regi He wi Captain MacMillan 


over the great ice cap of Greenland. Now called the “Josephine Ford”. 
he is with Admiral Byrd, who starts out on , too. 
again the very next year. 


‘1 
off from King's Bay, Spitzbergen, on of the motors, but he flies on to the North bring Blimpy back to King’s Bay. Cap- 
Pole. Success at last! As the plane circles trin Amundsen is one of the first to wel- 
impy is over the North Pole, Byrd stands in salute come the two daring flyers. Amundsen 
to the memory of Rear-Admiral Peary. had hoped 


ion. was 
and Admiral Byrd in 1926 when they flew May 9, 1926. Their big pirn ane 


Week of March 23-27, 1936 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
\ N 


N 
In less than 16 hours, B: and Bennett 
to be the first man to fly over 


the North Pole. But he is delighted with 
the success of Admiral Byrd’s flight. 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 


Cross out the wrong word or words in each sentence. Write 
the correct word above the wrong word. 


1. French and Roman soldiers have taken up quarters along 
the Rhine River. 


2. The Rhine River forms part of the boundary line between 
France and Austria. ; 


3. Over this river, men have fought since the time of the 
World War. . 

4, The Rhine was one of the chief waterways of early noble- 
men.- 

. The Rhine has its source in the North Sea. 


River boats loaded with cargoes of coal, ores, and cotton 

sail up and down the Rhine River. 

. After the World War, the Rhineland was to be a peace- 

ful fort. 0 

. The Rhineland belongs to France. - 

. France is afraid that German soldiers will cross the 
Rhine and march into Germany. 

10. France wants to make a new treaty. 


Perfect score is 10. 


mo I AM 


My score is . .......... 


(B) Making an Outline 


(Ability To Select Ideas) 


Reread “The Scout-O-Rama Is Coming’’. Fill in the out- 
line below with details under each«main idea. 


IT. In the Scout-O-Rama, the Boy Scouts will do three things. 


Winners in the Lincoln Citizenship Contest 


Some of the best news we have had this year came to us through 
the citizenship contest. The girls and boys who took part found so 
much to do that ghey; are going right on with their citizenship work 
for the rest of the school year. The spirit with which you attack your 
problems is encouraging. Each of the following grades won a copy 
of “Abe Lincoln Grows Up” , by Carl Sandburg: Hubbard School, 
Grade 6, Mr. Robert P. Ulrich, principal, Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Deferiet Grade School, Grade 5, Miss Grace E. Sheley, teacher, 
Deferiet, N. Y.; The Pines School, Miss Agnes I. Simmington, 
teacher, North Wilbraham, Mass.; Garber School, Grade 6, Miss Una 
Voight, teacher, Garber, Okla.; High Street School, Grade 6, Miss 
Sophia Parks, teacher, Circleville, Ohio. 

_ A prize bookiet has been sent to the other grades which took part 
in the contest. i 


(C) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Rearrange Facts in a New Order) 


As you reread Tom Trott’s letter, try to get a picture of 
Manchester. Then jot down the words or phrases which give 
pictures of what Tom Trott saw in Manchester as well as the 
uses of cotton that Tom Trott mentions. ; 


‘ 


Uses of Cotton 


Perfect score is 15. 


(D) New Words To Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Watch your vocabulary grow. Check each true statement. 


1. Border is another name for boundary, 

2. A toll is a tax. 

3. A torrent is a fast-flowing stream. 

4, Goods carried by a train are called cargoes. 
. Doeks are waterways for ships. 

Coal is a mineral. 

. Grains used by humans for food are called cereals. 
A province is a warehouse. 
. A kerchief is a dress. 

, A tramear is a railway train. 


DoDD 


1 
Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 49. 


My score is ...........- 
My total score is ............ 


Spring Diary Contest Í 


It is fun to keep a-diary day by day. In your diary tell about the 
things you see happening in Mother Nature’s world. Try to use 
good word pictures in your diary. Each day keep your eyes open 
for si of spring. You may want to illustrate your diary with 
little thumb-nail sketches. i 

Make the last entry in your spring diary on April 10. Read your 
diaries in class. Select the best diary in your class and send it not 
later than April 15 to the Spring Diary Contest, My Weekly Reader 
No. 5, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Begin your diaries this week. You may be one of the winners. A 
fine baseball and bat will be given to the boy who sends in the best 
diary and roller skates or a volley ball to the girl who sends in the 
best diary. Prize booklets will be sent to all who send in especially 
well-written diaries. y 


Too Easy? - 
On his return from his first dancing lesson, Bobby was 
asked how he liked it. 
He replied, “Aw, it’s easy. All you have to do is turn 
around and keep wiping your feet.’’ 


My Weexuy Reape, Eprrton No. Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thankegiving ond Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street. > 
\ Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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EXT month, more than ten million dollars’ 
worth of stamps will be shown at the Third 
International Philatelic (fil-a-tél’Ik) Exhibition. 
That is a long hard name for an exhibition of 
small stamps, isn’t it? For short, the exhibition 
is called the Tipex. That word is made up of the 
first three letters of the name of the exhibition. 


—Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


THE TOOLS OF THEIR HOBBY 
These young stamp collectors have all the tools 
needed to carry on their interesting hobby. 


The last letters, ex, are used to stand for exhibi- 
tion. ‘‘Tipex is a small word for a big show,” 
say the men who are in charge of the exhibition. 

Stamp collectors from many parts of the world 
will come to the exhibition which will open in 
New York on May 9. It will last until May 17. 
Plans are being made to take care of 200,000 visi- 
tors. The General Post Office of the British Gov- 
ernment will send a moving picture which will 
show how stamps are made and will tell the his- 
tory of early stamps. 

Never before have there been so many people 
all over the world interested in stamps. In Amer- 
ica alone, there are said to be ten million people 

- who collect stamps. Small boys and girls, kings, 
‘presidents, millionaires, and many others like to 
collect stamps. Stamp collecting has been called 
the “chief hobby of mankind”. 

. One of the biggest days of the Tipex will be 
Air Mail Day on May 14. Famous air mail pilots 
from many countries will be at the exhibition on 
that day. One of the greatest of these will be Dr. 
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Hugo Eckener, who for many years has been pilot 
of the Graf Zeppelin. He will pilot the new Ger- 
man Zeppelin, the Von Hindenburg, when it comes 
to our country during the week of the Tipex. Dr. 
Eckener will bring letters from every part of the 
world. Stamp collectors will send the letters 
which will be marked ‘‘ First Trans-Atlantic¢ Cross- 
ing of the Zeppelin Von Hindenburg”. 

Much of the expense of flying big Zeppelins 
and airplanes is paid for by stamp collectors. 
When the Graf Zeppelin went around the world 
in 1929, much of the cost of the trip was paid for 
by the mail which it carried. Stamp collectors in 
all parts of the world sent letters on the Zeppelin. 
They paid 50 cents an ounce to send the letters. 


‘Many of the letters were addressed to the senders, 


for they wanted the special canceled air mail 
stamps for their stamp collections. The China 
Clipper’s first flight across the Pacific cost thou- 
sands of dollars. Most of that cost was paid for 
by the mail which the Clipper carried. Stamp 
collectors also helped pay for Admiral Byrd’s 
second trip to the Antarctic. They paid high 
rates for stamps which were canceled at the 
Little America post office. The Von Hindenburg 
will carry a record load of mail to America in 
May. It is fitting that it should come during the 
week of the big stamp exhibition. 


The Stamp Collector Likes New as Well as Old Stamps 


Because of the great interest in stamp collect- 
ing, many new stamps are put out every year. 
About 1,600 new issues were put out last year. 
Many of those stamps were bought by the world’s 
stamp collectors and will never be sent through 
the mails. So the Post Office Department makes 
a great deal of money on new stamps which are 
put out. It costs our Post Office Department 
only about five cents to print, gum, and perforate 
a sheet of stamps. Do you know how many stamps 
there are on a full sheet? 

Stamp collectors are always on the lookout for 
unusual stamps. More than ten years ago, a 
stamp collector paid $24 for a sheet of the new 
24-cent air mail stamps. When he returned home, 
he noticed that the airplane shown on the stamp 
was upside down. A mistake had been made, and 
no more of those stamps were printed. Later the 
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mgu Sold his sheet of stamps with the upside- 
døgn airplane for $15,000. Today just one ‘of 
those stamps sells for about $3,000. Today a little 
one-cent stamp is valued at about $37,500. It was 
printed in British Guiana in 1856. 

Stamps worth thousands of dollars will be shown 


rat the Tipex in May. The stamps will be carefully 


guarded, for many are worth more than diamonds. 
More diamonds can always be dug out of the 
ground but of certain stamps there are not 
enough to go around. 


Children Help Fight Caterpillars 

Nature is doing her best to make the country 
beautiful with new green leaves. Certain pests, 
such as tent eaterpillars, are doing their best to 
destroy the pretty green leaves. 

Some towns in the East give prizes in the 
spring to boys and girls who gather the greatest 
number of tent caterpillar nests. Last year, 
nearly half a million nests were gathered by the 


children of two small towns in Connecticut. Nests 
were torn down, sme. the tent caterpillars were 


killed. 

Many children have already started their fight 
against the 1936 tent caterpillars. Schools, Boy 
Scout troops, nature clubs, and. other groups are 
destroying millions of tent caterpillars. Some are 
destroying the caterpillars by spraying them with 
poison. Others are burning the nests after they 
are taken down from the bushes and trees. Still 
others keep the caterpillars from crawling up 
trees by putting bands of gum or sticky tar around 
the trees. By such good work, much fruit and the 
leaves of many bushes and trees are being saved. 

Tent caterpillars are the larvæ of certain moths 
that spin a web, or tent, of silken threads. 'The 


- mother moth lays her eggs in the twigs of trees. 


Early in the spring, the eggs hatch into larvæ 
called tent caterpillars. They spin a tent in which 
many live together. They leave the tent on dry 
days to go out and eat tender young leaves, One 
caterpillar can eat many, many leaves in a day. A 
nest of caterpillars can eat all the leaves from a 
tree in a short time. At night and when it is 
damp, the tent caterpillars crawl back to their 
tents to rest. It is then that itis easy to destroy 
them. 

Besides children and other teers of nature, the 
tent caterpillar has many enemies. Song birds eat 
millions of them every day. A Department of 
Agriculture bulletin gives a list of enemies. Among 
them are many insects and also a disease called 
wilt. That disease is caused by small plants called 
bacteria, which grow inside the caterpillars and 
cause them to die. If it were not for their many 
enemies, caterpillars would grow in such great 


~ numbers that they would soon destroy all the trees. 


The New Zeppelin Von Hindenburg 

Like the magice carpet, a new Zeppelin will 
whisk passengers across the Atlantic this sum- 
mer. The new German Von Hindenburg is the 
biggest Zeppelin ever built. It is only 40 feet 
longer than the Graf Zeppelin, but it is nearly 
twice as big as the Graf and will travel faster. Dr. 
Hugo Eckener says that, if all goes well, he will 
bring the Von Hindenburg across the Atlantic 
in 65 hours. 

The Von Hindenburg may carry between 20,000 
and 30,000 pounds of mail and express to our 
country. Those who send letters will pay about 


_ Passengers Will Eat in This Dining Room as the 
Von Hindenburg Sails Over the Atlantic 


40 or 50 cents for each ounce. At that rate, the 
mail will more than pay for the cost of the flight 
to America. Besides mail, express, and a crew of 
40 men, the Von Hindenburg can carry 50 pas- 
sengers, Hach passenger will pay about $400 to 
fly one way across the Atlantic. When the new 
Zeppelin comes to our country in May, she will 
have the largest paying load ever carried through 
the air. 

The crew and passengers will travel in the hull 
of the Von Hindenburg rather than in a car fas- 
tened to the outside. They will have the finest 
living quarters ever built for air travelers. The 
new Zeppelin has two decks. Deck A has 25 
cabins for passengers. Hach cabin has two beds, 
a table, pretty wall mirrors, two lockers, and hot 
and cold water. There are writing and reading 
rooms, a dining room, and a beautiful lounging 
room with a piano. Passengers may take walks 
on two decks, which together are 200 feet long. 
Big windows made of safety glass give a good 


- view of the outside. 


Deck B has cabins, shower baths, a - smoking 
room, kitchen, pantry, and mess hall for the of- 
ficers and crew. At the front of the Zeppelin is 
the control room filled with the finest instruments 
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known for flying. Behind this is a navigator’s 
room, and above that a radio room and several 
offices. 

If the weather is good, the Von Hindenburg 
will fly to America over the North Atlantic route. 
No Zeppelin has yet gone over that northern 
route. If all goes well, the big ship will make an- 
other flight to our country in May, two in July, 
two in August, one in September, and two in 
October. Perhaps later regular Zeppelin service 
may be started between Germany and the United 
States. 

Zeppelins travel more slowly and are harder to 
manage than airplanes. Because of this, some per- 
sons think that Zeppelins are not the right kind 
of aircraft to be used for trans-Atlantic flights. 


Dr. Eckener and his countrymen have great faith’ 


in Zeppelins. In November, 1935, Dr. HEckener 
made his 500th long flight in the Graf Zeppelin. 
The Graf Zeppelin was built in 1927. It has made a 
safe flight around the world, has crossed the At- 
lantic many times, and for the past few years has 
been making regular flights between Germany 
and South America, In all those flights, the Graf 
Zeppelin has made a wonderful record for safety. 
It is hoped that the Von Hindenburg, and its 
new sister ship which is now being built in Ger- 
many, will keep up the good record for safe air 
travel, When the giant Zeppelin reaches our 
shores in May, it will be given a most friendly 
welcome. It and the new British ocean liner, the 
Queen Mary, will land here in May. The Queen 
Mary will be welcomed as the ‘‘Queen of the Sea” 
and the Von Hindenburg as the ‘‘King of the Air”. 
By their fast travel across the Atlantic, the. two 
big ships, one of the sea and the other of the air, 
will bring Europe and America closer together. 


Plucking Tunes from Strings 

When we think of stringed instruments, most of 
us think first of violins and cellos. These instru- 
ments are played by drawing a bow across the 
strings. Violins and cellos are more difficult to 
play because there are only four strings on the 
instruments. The great number of tones we use in 
music must be made by placing the fingers of the 
left hand on the different strings. 

The harp is a much older instrument than the 
violin or cello. Its music comes by plucking the 
strings with one’s fingers. Harps have many 
more strings than the violins or cellos. Each 
string on a harp makes but one tone. The Egyp- 
tians used very large harps. The Greeks used 
smaller ones, which they called lyres. The Irish 
minstrels carried their small harps across their 
backs. Do you know the song about the Irish Min- 
strel Boy, who went to war with his harp slung 
behind him? Many songbooks contain this song. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


Our meals are cooked over an open fire which 
is built on the stone floor. The smoke goes out a 


hole in the roof. For supper tonight, we had | 


trout which was caught in a near-by stream, 
smoked Andorra ham which tastes better than 


any other ham, and baked izard (iz’ard). An izard 


is a kind of wild chamois (shim’i) which is found 
in the Pyrenees (pir’é-néz). 

This morning, I went through the capitol. It 
looks like an old mill. A lady left her washing in 
the stream to get the key to open the building. 
The great key was 15 inches long and weighed al- 
most as much as the little lady herself. 

After opening the door, she took me to the big 
oak cupboard which holds a copy of the treaty of 
1659. The treaty was drawn up by France and 
Spain. It made Andorra a separate little country 
that rules itself. On the cupboard were six locks, 
one above the other. To open the cupboard, six 
big keys must be brought from six provinces of 
Andorra. The keys are held by the men who rule 
the country. They leave their flocks once a year 
to meet at the capitol. For hundreds of years, the 


—Publishers’ Photo, N. Y. 


The Donkey Carries His Master’s Wares in Spain 


meeting was held in secret. But three years ago 
this spring, the young people of Andorra started 
a revolution to make the meetings open so that all 
could go to them. The revolution, like Andorra, 


was very small. It lasted only one hour, but it 


made the little country better known throughout 
the world. Much love to you all, \ 0, Bam, 


A Letter from Happy Prize Winners 
pe SIRS: 

e got t the beautiful book Monday. We are so proud of the book 
ath ashington that we take turns taking it home to show our 
parents. We t ank you very much 

Sincerely yours, Fourth Grade, North School, Staunton, Illinois. 


A 


7 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE WEST INDIES—Dan Dives for Sponges 


Week of April 6-10, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan wants to aoe for sponges. Gis 
puts on the diving suit and shoes. 
The shoes are weighted with lead 
to help carry the diver down into 


the water. the life line. 


Tt is very - dark under the 
sea. Dan begins to pick 
sponges. He sees many 
queer fish and plants. Some 
fish have lights. 


Dan is noe at the sea. 
He carries the forked spear to 
pick the sponges and the net 
bag to hold them. Loki holds 


O-o-0-0o-h! Dan sees a strange 

shape coming toward him. Perhaps 

it is an octopus. Dan pulls the rope. 

He is slowly pulled up toward the 
surface. 


(A) Do You Know the Answers? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


1. What is the value of the stamps to be shown 
at the Third International Philatelic Hxhibi- 


(ANOS) peepee E eh sie era E eas ne w 
2. What is the short name used for the stamp ex- 
MIDT O n Te aae LA E EEN 
3. Where will the stamp exhibition be held? ....3- 
4. on many visitors are expected? nuu..." 


5. Give one fact that shows how the SSE: t in 


Stamps JOS) eLO e creer í 


SE e E he ee k D X. 

6. Who will be the special visitors at the exhibi 
tionon: Mayal 4? Sn -EE 

7. Who has paid much of the expense of dying 

big Appelins andairplanes? A A 

8. How many new issues of stamps were put ont 

lastyy.catyie =. es. ot TE SES = — Lady 

9. What kind of stamps are collectors always on 

thel OOK OU mion peer sereeeee nearer eerererene ne nsaanaeees 

10. Why will the stamps at the exhibition be care- 


fully guarded? 


Perfect score is 10. 


Board Funds for Books? 


— HERE'S A SUGGESTION — 
Ma teachers are ordering Unıt Stupy Reapers at this time. 
This is particularly true where Board of Education funds are 
available for the purpose. The unique nature of the material—graded 
science and social science content—and the low price—l0c per book, 
plus postage—have made these books favorites everywhere. - 


ee re errr rere rr errr rier rrr rer reir Tre ry 


Titles for Grade Four are available as follows: 
C] The Vikings (No. 401) O Light (Wo.. 408) 
C The Greeks (No. 402) C Communication (No, 409) 
E] Life in Hot, Dry Lands (No. 408) [ Egyptians (No. 410) 
O Silk (No. 404) $ O Magnetism and Electricity (No. 451) 
C] Tho Romans (No. 405) 0 Indoor Gardens (No, 452) 
0 Beginnings of Trado (No. 406) C) Bees and Ants (No, 453) 
O Time (No. 407) O Soil: Its Sources and Uses (No. 454) 
© Water: Its Sources and Uses (No, 455) 


PRICE: 10c Per Book, Plus Postage 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, ine. 
40 South Third Strest 


Check Books Wanted 


B-4-10 


Columbus, Ohio 


~ My Wesexcy Reapen, Epron No. Four, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 
~ Columbus, Obio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year, Special rates for school clubs. 
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(B) New Words To Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. A public show is called an -...........---ssscnecsscstarssoree 

DEA Rhee a cet ee eee rs is a large 
dirigible balloon. — t- 

Sar Alistam piste eee eer or marked 
so that it cannot be used again. 

ERAN ESE et eerste eerie stamp is one that is 
not common 

5, The .....0.....sssesssessese-s-. 18 the body or frame of 
the Zeppelin : 

YN) errr sere eae finds the posi- 

~ tien or course of the Zeppelin. + : r 

AINS EC bA nR destroy or harm plants. 

8. Tiny living plants such as those which cause 
disease are called -~.-..--2-2-2-------+-----+-----+----4 : 

9. An outlying part of a country is a ...-------------------0 


10. The overthrow of one kind of government and 
the setting up ofgpother i isian nes 5 


navigator, unusual, Seppeln, revolution, hull, 
canceled, pests, exhibition, bacteria, province - 


Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 20, 


My score is 
My total score is oo 


A New Contest for Willing Workers 


First we work, then we play. And if your grade is a winner in this 
contest, a fine bat and baseball or a volley ball will be the reward. 

Surely, if tent caterpillars or bag worms are working in your 
ne.ghborhood, the children in your grade will want to do their share 
to get rid of these pests. If there are no insects for you to fight, 
there are other things you can do to make your neighborhood a hap- 
pier, safer, and pleasanter place in which to live. Shrubs, flowers, 

ird houses, and bird baths make your yards inviting places for 
birds to live in. Birds do much to destroy harmful insects. 

Spring is a fine time to clear away rubbish and dress up ugly 
spots. Broken bits of glass, old rusty nails, wire, stones, etc., are 
dangerous when left lying about in the grass. 

Any place where flies and mosquitoes, or even rats, breed makes 
your neighborhood less healthful. If your clean-up campaign is well 
done, you can get parents and grown-ups to take part in a spring 
clean-up week. 


Please Make This Change 


Turn to front-page story about Texas in My Weekly Reader 
for March 23-27 and change the date in the third paragraph of 


` the second column to read April 21, 1836, instead of 1936. 


> 
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Building a Tunnel Under a River Bed 


AR BELOW the Hudson River, dozens of men 
are at work in a huge tunnel. The clatter and 
bang of tools echo along its curved walls. 'The 


Midtown Hudson Tunnel, costing more than 


“HOLING THROUGH” 

The sandhog is one of the unsung heroes of modern indus- 
try. He works far underground, facing dangers which few 
would wish to brave. The great moment in his work comes 
when he “holes through”. The man in the picture was given 
the honor of being the first workman to push his way out of 
the tunnel. He was welcomed with a hand shake by the 
waiting engineers and the shouts of the other workmen. 


thirty-seven million dollars, is more than half fin- 
ished. The side walls have been covered with con- 
crete, and the men are now working on the arched 
ceiling, Then the whole tunnel will be lined with 
clean shining tiles and lighted from end to end. 
In about two more years, millions of automobiles 
will be whizzing through it on their way between 
New York City and the New Jersey shore. 

As the trucks and automobiles roar swiftly into 
the well-lighted tunnel, their drivers will not 
think about the engineers who planned it and the 
men, sandhogs as they are called, who ‘‘holed 
through”. Those drivers will be in a hurry, and 
the tunnel will save them much time. They will 
be able to drive through the tunnel in less than 
five minutes, yet workmen spent more than one 


year of hard work digging the giant hole for that 


tunnel. 

The Midtown Hudson Tunnel was really started 
back in 1931 when engineers climbed to the roof 
of a house on the New York side of the river. 
There they fastened a little two-inch brass plug 
and put a slender rod, six feet tall, in the center 
of it. Another brass plug and rod were fastened 
to the roof of a house several blocks away. Then 


the engineers crossed the river and set up rods on 
two houses on the New Jersey side of the river. 
With these four points as a guide, the men drew 
an imaginary line to mark the path of the tunnel 
under the Hudson. Then they dropped that line 
to the bottom of the river, and the work of ‘‘hol-. 
ing through” began at the New Jersey end of the 
tunnel. 

To push a 32-foot hole for nearly one mile 
through hard rock and heavy mud takes powerful 
machines. For this work, a giant shield was used. 
It was made of steel and weighed 400 tons. The 
shield worked 20 feet below the river bed and, like 
a huge battering ram, slowly pushed its way 
under the Hudson River. Behind it came an army 
of workmen. They cleared away the dirt which 
poured from the shield’s big mouth. Then little 
railway carts carried this dirt back to the hollow 
shaft which had been sunk deep into the river bed 
on the New Jersey shore. There the dirt was lifted 
to the surface. 

The great shield was guided by slender little 
piano wires which were called plumb lines. These 
piano wires followed the path of the engineers’ 
imaginary line. They could not sway even the 
width of a tiny crack from the route which was 
laid out for the tunnel. 

To keep the wires steady, 20-pound weights 
were fastened to the ends of the piano wires and 
hung in buckets of oil. But even then the clang 
of the railway carts, the boom of an explosive, 
the crash of steel girders, the clatter of riveting 
machines would all have jarred the little wires. 
So the engineers plotted the path of the shield a 
few feet at a time and checked its course at 


THE MIDTOWN HUDSON TUNNEL TAKES SHAPE 
The clatter of tools is heard in this tunnel today but 
within two years the roar of traffic will be heard. 


~ 
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night when everything was quiet. Forty times, 

different men and instruments checked the dis- 

tance and retraced the path. If those plumb lines 

or instruments were a few inches off somewhere 

along the route, the tunnel might be 50 feet or more 

ot its course by the time it reached the New York 
ere. 

The engineers knew the exact spot where the 

tunnel must come out on the New York shore. It 
had even been marked with a steel shaft which 
had been sunk deep into the river bed. That shaft 
was the end of the road for the great shield. 
When the shield struck the steel shaft straight on 
the bull’s-eye, the workmen waved their caps and 
shouted. They had ‘‘holed through” from New 
Jersey to New York. 
- The steel shaft was the end of the road for an- 
other giant shield, too.. The second shield was 
making the hole for the New York section of the 
tunnel and had a shorter distance to cover. But 
it had much harder work to do. It had to push its 
way through solid rock far under New York City’s 
streets. It had started at Tenth Avenue and 
“holed through’? until it also hit the steel shaft on 
the bull’s-eye. 

For more than a year, those workmen had fol- 
lowed the huge shields. Sometimes the tempera- 
ture im the tunnel was 120 degrees. The pressure 
of the air to keep the earth from rushing im upon 
them was very great. Their work was hard and 
dangerous. The workmen cleared the way for the 
tunnel which took shape behind them as the 
shields pushed forward. Great iron rings were 
riveted into place, making the skeleton of the 
tunnel. Each ring weighed 22 tons, and there 
were 2,370 in all. Then came dozens of men to 
build the concrete side walls. Still others will 
cover those walls with shining new tiles. 

When at last the Midtown Hudson Tunnel is 
opened to traffic, it will be a great feat of engi- 
neering. The skill and careful study of engineers, 
the patience and strength of sandhogs, hundreds 
of other workmen, and dozens of powerful 
machines, all these were needed to cut this tun- 
nel under the Hudson River. If you ever drive 
through it, remember this: workmen spent more 
than one year just digging the hole for the tunnel 
through which you are whizzing in less than 
five minutes. 


Styles Change in Lifeboats 


Uncle Sam is now studying and testing new in- 
ventions which make for greater safety at sea. 
One of these is a new oarless lifeboat. Instead of 
oars, pulling levers are used. These are fastened 
to a propeller shaft. Two persons sit facing each 
other and pull the lever back and forth. Did you 
ever watch two men working the lever on a rail- 
road hand car? The levers in the new lifeboat are 
worked in much the same way. 

These oarless lifeboats are not only new but 
they have also been well tested. They are being 
used on the Monarch of Bermuda, a large ship 
which runs between New York and Bermuda. 
Less than two years ago, the Monarch was one of 
the ships which picked np the SOS from the 
Morro Castle. Of course, the ship answered the 


call and stood by to help the burning vessel. One 
of her new lifeboats came close to the side of the 
Morro Castle and took off some of the passengers. 
The old-style lifeboats could not get close enough 
to the burning ship for passengers to climb down 
into them. 

With such a record, perhaps the new lifeboats 
will make for greater safety in time of trouble at 
sea. Suppose that a ship has an accident or is 
crippled by a storm and has to be abandoned. Pas- 
sengers and crew must take to the sea in open 
lifeboats. Perhaps in one boat, there are not 
enough sailors to row and some of the passengers 
must take a hand. Many a passenger would be too 
frightened to row or would not know how. But 
anyone can work the levers on one of the new oar- 
less lifeboats, even a very much frightened pas- 
senger. Then, too, the lifeboat will run with only 
two persons pulling on one lever. 

Or suppose that a ship carrying the oarless life- 
boats receives an SOS. The ship turns out of her 
course to help the ship which is in trouble. An oar- 
less lifeboat is lowered into the sea. It can ride 
close to the side of the erippled ship and take off 
her passengers. No oars stick out into the water 
to keep it at a distance from the ship. 

Unele Sam is studying the good points of the 
new boats. He is wondering if they will also 
give good service in a heavy sea. If so, the oar- 
less lifeboat will be another step forward in 
safety on the high seas. 


Trying Its Strength 


_ This silvery whale of an airship is making its 
first test flight over Lake Constance in Germany. 
You read about the LZ-129 in My Weekly Reader 
for February 10-14. Early in March, this giant 
airship nosed out of its hangar. Its four crude- 
oil motors hummed and roared. A cloud of dust 
rose from the huge cover. Then the LZ-129 took 
to the air and flew for three hours before it was 
brought back to its hangar. 

Dr. Eckener said that it had made a perfect 
flight. But its tests are not yet over. The LZ-129 
will make another test flight in May. It will fly 
from Germany over the Atlantic and back. Then 
it will be ready for regular service between Europe 
and the United States during the summer. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I stopped in London for a few days before re- 
turning to France. I wanted to see the early 
models of steam engines which James Watt made 
many years ago. Engines have always been one 
of my special hobbies. Some day, I hope to ride 
with the engineer on a modern steam locomotive. 
But Watt’s steam engines are a far cry from the 
railroad engines of today. 


These early models, with letters, pictures, and 


drawings, are being shown at the Science Museum 
in South Kensington in honor of Watt’s birthday. 
They tell the story of this inventor’s hard work 
in his attic workshop and the inventions which 
he gave to science. 

James Watt was born two hundred years ago 
in Scotland. He has often been called the inven- 
tor of the steam engine. But he really worked to 
improve early steam engines which were very 
crude. He added an invention of his own to those 
first steam engines so that they could be used. He 
was one of the world’s greatest inventors. 

I spent several hours looking at the Watt ex- 
hibit. Then I wandered over to see the airplane 
of the Wright brothers which is also im the 
Science Museum. In that little craft, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright made their famous flight above 
the sand dunes near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
32 years ago. They were the world’s first success- 
ful flyers m a heavier-than-air machine. 

There were other exhibits, too. Kensington has 
many museums. Of course, I never explore every 
corner of a museum. But there is always some 
special thing which I want to see. One of these 
was the collection of furniture and textiles in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

And, of course, I always visit Kensington Gar- 
dens. I like to chat with the boys and girls who 
come to the gardens to play. I like especially the 
statue of Peter Pan, the little boy who would not 
grow up. As the story goes, he lived in Kensing- 
ton Gardens and had many adventures there. But 
you know that story even better than I do. 


As ever, Ares CU 


A Motor Glide for Flyers 


Colonel Roscoe Turner, the famous flyer, car- 
ries his “taxicab” with him. When he comes 
down on a landing field, he takes out a motor glide, 
sets it up, and rides into town. 

This motor glide is somewhat like a sidewalk 
scooter. It has fat Jumbo Junior tires on wheels 
which are about the size of the tail wheel on an 
airplane. It has handlebars much like those on a 
bicycle. But its seat is flat and square instead of 
the shape of a saddle. The motor glide has a motor- 
cycle engine, a horn, and a headlight. With it, 
Colonel Turner can scoot back and forth to town 
no matter how far away the airport is. 


Chicks and Ducklings Are Not Toys 


Perhaps this old hen is telling her family of 
ducklings about the unhappy Easter chicks and 
ducklings. Hundreds of these little creatures are 
sold at this time of year for Easter gifts. Their’ 
downy yellow feathers are dyed bright green, 
blue, purple, and many other colors. Then they 
are put into cold, drafty show windows and sold 
as Easter playthings. 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 
DUCKLINGS 
NOT CHICKS 


The old hen may 
have been a bit 
worried when she 
was given a family 
of ducklings to 
raise. But she will 
be even more 
worried when 
these ducklings 
take to the 
water. 


The soft yellow of a chick’s or duckling’s downy 
feathers is far more beautiful than any bright dye 
could ever be. Then, too, baby chicks are delicate 
little creatures which need much warmth. They 
thrive best when they live with many other baby 
chicks and can keep each other warm. Chicks 
should not be handled very much, and they should 
never be squeezed. They need much good care, 
too. 

Chicks which are given as Easter gifts are often 
neglected. Boys and girls do not mean to be cruel 
to their feathered pets, but they either soon tire 
of these pets and forget to take care of them or 
do not know what care they need. 

Every kind of pet needs special care. Rabbits 
do not eat the same food or have the same needs 
as baby chicks do. Cats and dogs must have still 
different care. Before you ask your mother and 
father for a pet, be sure that you have a good place 
to keep if and can give it the proper care. Then 
see that it is always well cared for. When you 
cannot keep it any longer, do not turn it adrift. 
Instead, find a new home for it or turn it over to 


- your local humane society. 


TOU Sei 


This week, while I was nosing around Sa the answers to 
questions, I found an interesting bit of information about 
meteorites. Did you know that the primitive knives and dag- 
gers of the Eskimos were made from the iron in meteorites? 
Perhaps the Eskimos of long ago in Greenland used a piece 
of that huge meteorite now in the Hayden Planetarium to 
make a whole set of knives. Sandie. 


A Letter from a Prize Winner 
We wish to thank you for the expensive atlas and the book, “Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up”. We appreciate them very much, because they 
will help us in our studies 
Yours truly, Grade Six, Garber School, Garber, Oklahoma. 
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It is the spring of 1928, and Blimpy is ready to The flyers take off from Point Barrow, The flyers land on Dead Man’s Island about 25 The plane comes down safely at Green 
fiy over the top of the world. He is with Alaska. Thirty-three Eskimos shovel miles from Green Harbor, Spitzbergen, when Harbor. Wilkins and Eielson flew 
Captain George H. Wilkins, an Australian ex- snow for two days to make a runway for they are caught in a terrific blizzard. They are about 2,200 miles in less than 21 days. 
plorer, and Lieutenant Carl Ben Eielson, his the Vega-Lockheed monoplane. The tem- storm bound for five days. Three times, the Other explorers have made the flight 
‘American pilot. Their tiny airplane weighs only perature is 20 degrees below zero, but flyers try to take off and fail, The fourth time, from Spitzbergen to the North Pole. 
1,800 pounds, but it carries a load of 3,400 the weather is clear as the daring flyers Wilkins pushes the plane with one foot and, But Captain Wilkins and Lieutenant 

as it rises, tumbles into the cockpit. At last, Eielson are the first ever to fty across 


pounds. With such a heavy load, the plane will finally take off. Later clouds shut off e 


have a hard time rising into the air. view of the Arctic wastes over which 


plane is flying. 


the Arctic from Alaska to Spitz- 
bergen, 


they are off, 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X in the space that makes each sentence correct. 


1. The huge tunnel is being built ..... ‘over... under ...... 
through the Hudson River. 
2. The tunnel walls will be lined with ....tile -aluminum 


ears electric lights. 


3. The tunnel was carefully planned by ...... sandhogs ...... 
drivers _..... engineers, 


4. The tunnel is nearly ...... 32 feet ...... one mile ...... 50 feet 
long under the Hudson River. 


5. The engineers drew ......a real ......an imaginary ......a solid 
line to mark the tunnel. 


6. The tunnel was made ...... 20 feet ...... a few inches ...... 50 
feet below the bottom of the river. 


7. The sandhogs ‘‘holed through” from ...... New Jersey 
ae Tenth Avenue ......Hudson River to New York. 


8. The temperature in the tunnel was very ......cold .....mod- 
erate ...... hot. 

9. The Hudson Tunnel will be open to ..... traffic ...... engi- 
neers -....- workmen in about two more years. 


10. Workmen, spent more than. ...... ten ...... one .....- five years 
in digging the hole for the tufinel. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is /..-...... 


How Are Your Study Habits Growing? 


Your check-up this week will cover the same points which you 
used at the beginning of the contest. Have an accurate record 
of the following information before going to your teacher for a 
conference. 

1. Give yourself a careful rating on each of the four points listed 

in the directions given on page 20. 

2. Turn to page 23. Your score for Exercise A on page 40 is your 
new comprehension score. 

3. Use the topic sentences in Exercise B on page 40 to guide you 
in telling the story of Tom Trott’s letter. Have someone listen 
to your story and check the important points which you omit. 


Then find your retention score. à 


4, The last point on page 23 has to do with your ability to use 
books. The material which you are able to locate on one of the 
following topics will show your teacher what skill you have: 
a. Famous tunnels c. The equipment and men needed to carry 
b. London on Uncle Sam’s life-saving work at sea 


Winners in Help-the-Birds Contest 


Field glasses have been sent to each of these five winners, who 
did such splendid work for the winter birds: Hubbard School, 
Miss Evelyn Alexander, teacher, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Washing- 
ton School, Miss May E. Watson, teacher, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Sacred Heart School, Sister M, Pascal, C. S. A., teacher, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Orphanage School, Miss Pearl C. Eves, teacher, Sunbury, 
Pa.; Saint John Evangelist School, Sister Adelheid, teacher, De- 
troit, Mich. 

A new booklet has been sent to the other grades which took 
part in the contest. 


(B) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Find Main Ideas of a Paragraph) 


The six topies below tell the main ideas in Tom Trott’s 
letter. Write the number of the paragraph in front of the 
main idea to which it belongs. 
enon Tom saw a famous airplane at the museum. 
ae Tom Trott stopped in London because he wanted to see 

James Watt’s models of steam engines. 
me Tom looked for a special collection he wanted to see. 
..... Tom sees the models which tell the story of Watt’s work. 
rasa Tom tells facts about James Watt and his work. 
...... Tom tells why he likes to visit Kensington Gardens. 


Perfect score is 12. My score is ...\\....... 


(C) Pronouncing New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


You can pronounce new words if you break them into 
syllables or parts and then put them back together again into 
words. The number after each word tells you how. many 
syllables there are in each word. Write the syllables in each 
word, then pronounce it. 


1, concrete (2)..-.--------------------- 8. instruments (3)--------2----1-----4 
Poy ERGABR TD (22) ee cereeerre es 9. explosive (3) nnnm 
Zaba ndono nea OL IM iiA (Eere 
Ae tunnels (2) meee eer es 11. powerful (8)........--.--2: ceo 
5. ceiling (2)..........--. Center ere 12. freighters (2) 


6. surface (2) . 13. inventor (3)... 
7. riveting (3) 14. adventure (3)... 
Eh Keensin obo mi C Deren 

T 


My score is al 


My total score is ...--..2...- 


Perfect score is 15. 
Perfect total score is 37. 


Board Funds for Books? 


— HERE'S A SUGGESTION — 
MANY teachers are ordering Unrr Stupy Reapers at this time. 
This is particularly true where Board of Education funds are 
available for the purpose. The unique nature of the material—graded 
science and social science content—and the low price—10c per book, 
plus postage—have made these books favorites everywhere. 


Titles for Grades Five and Six are available as follows: 
The Story of Knighthood (No, 501) World Trade (No. 601) 
arly Explorers (Ne. 502) Inventions— 
Colonial Life (No. 503) How They Heip Us (No, 602) 
Winning tho Wost (No. 504) Japan Today (No. 603) 
Transportation (No, 505) Lumber (No, 804) 
Cotton (No. 506) Coreala (No. 805) 
Corn (No. 507) Money (No. 606) 
Rubber (No. 508} Homos (No, 607) 
Growth of Cities (No. 509} Fisheries (No. 608) 
EI The Story of Irrigation (No. 510) The Newspaper (No. 603) 
[C Modern Explorers (No. 610) -5-10 


PRICE: 10c Per Book, Plus Postage 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 
40 South Third Strast 


Check Books Wanted 


Columbus, Ohio 


My Wrexny Reanen, Evition No, Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, <> 
. Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohiu, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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Farmers Must Work Hard To Protect Their Soil 


T floods and dust storms of last month have 
made the work of our farmers harder this 
spring than usual. Much of the rich topsoil has 
been washed away or blown away from their 
fields. With the coming of summer, the farmers 


Digging Out of the Mud Which Flood Waters Left on City Streets 


will have more troubles, Already the farmers of 
some Western States are getting ready for the 
dry weather, or drought, which is expected this 
summer. 

The March floods are said to have done $500,- 
000,000 worth of damage in our Eastern States. 
The frozen ground was not able to soak up the 
melting snow and. spring rains. There were not 
enough forests to take up the rain water and melt- 
ing snow. The water rushed down hillsides, flooded 
the treeless country, turned small streams into 
big rivers, and rivers into big lakes. The water 
rushed along madly. 

In its mad rush, the water rose in some places 


to the roofs of the houses. A man in Massachu- — 


setts was found milking his cow in a second-story 
bathroom. A hotel in Pennsylvania had seven 
feet of water on its lower floors, and guests had 
to be taken out in rowboats. More than 350,000 
people were driven from their homes. Many 
families lost everything they had. 

We heard more about the damage which the 
high water did to towns than of its damage to 
farms. But farms and farmers had very heavy 


losses in the floods, too. If you could have looked 
at some of the city streets after the water went 
down, you would have seen why the farmers lost 
so much. Many of the streets were covered with 
a thick layer of mud. This mud was made up of 
some of the best soil of the farm lands through 
which the waters rushed. Much of it was topsoil. 
Millions of tons of rich topsoil were washed away 
by the floods. 

Good crops cannot grow without topsoil. The 
loss of such soil is one of the worst things that 
could happen to a farmer’s fields. When farmers 
suffer losses, other people suffer, also. Without 
farm crops, the people of our country would 
starve. 

Besides trying to protect their soil from floods 
and winds, farmers must work hard to keep their 
soil rich. Much of the topsoil of our country has 
lost its richness by too much use. Our Govern- 
ment is trying to help farmers build up their soil 
and make it richer, or more fertile. A new law 
has been passed in Washington, called the Soil 
Conservation Act. Under this law, farmers are 
being asked to rest their worn-out fields. They 
are being asked to plant crops which will make 
the soil richer and will hold it in place. 


Farmers Enrich Their Soil 


To make their fields rich, farmers are being 
asked to plant such crops as clover, alfalfa, and 
soy beans. These crops are soil conserving crops, 
because they save the soil by making it richer in- 
stead of poorer. On their roots are pea-like bulbs 
in which nitrogen is stored. Nitrogen, as many 
of you know, is one of the elements found in the 
air. Clover, alfalfa, and soy beans gather nitro- 
gen from the air and store it in their roots. Those 
roots add nitrogen to the soil and help to make it 
rich. 

To hold the soil in place, the farmers are being 
asked to plant trees and grass on part of their 
lands. The roots of grass and trees take up and 
hold rain water as it falls. They prevent floods 
and hold the soil in place. They, too, are soil con- 
serving crops. 

Under the Soil Conservation Act, our Govern- 
ment will pay money to each farmer who plants 
soil conserving crops. Our Government thinks 
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that this money will be well spent. Some people 
think that the money should not be spent. Others 
think that the soil saved will be worth much more 
than the money spent. 


Leif Ericsson Finds a New Land 

This painting has just been given to our coun- 
try by some of our friends in Norway. It is a 
copy of a very big painting which hangs in the 
National Gallery of Oslo, the capital of Norway. 
The picture shows Leif Ericsson in a ship on the 
stormy sea. He is pointing to new land which he 
sees from his ship, It is now thought that the new 
land was some part of North America. 

Leif Ericsson with some brave vikings sailed 
across the sea about the year 1000 A.D. Old 
stories called sagas, which told about the adven- 
tures of brave Norsemen, say that Leif Ericsson 
discovered a land to the west. He called the land 
Vineland, or Wineland, because he found grapes 
growing there. The Norsemen did not stay long 
in Vineland, for it was too far from their homes 
and they did not like the Indians that lived near 


The New Painting of Leif Ericsson 
Which Now Hangs in Our Capitol 


by. So the Norsemen went back home and soon 
forgot the new land which they had found. No 
one today knows where that new land was. It 
may have been Labrador, Newfoundland, or al- 
most any place on the eastern coast of North 
America. 

The painting of Leif Ericsson on his small boat 
was brought to America last month on a big ocean 
liner. The picture was sent to Washington, D. C., 
where it was unveiled on March 23. Two little 
girls dressed in Norwegian costumes pulled the 
cords which drew the curtain from the picture. 
The Minister from Norway said, ‘‘Here are two 
great nations joining hands across the sea, re- 
joicing that they have not only the same colors in 
their flags but also the same ideals in their 
hearts.” 

One of our Senators said that, while the Nor- 


wegians were once the best warriors of the world, 
they are now the greatest lovers of peace. An- 
other Senator said, ‘‘We owe a debt of gratitude 
to those Norwegians who have settled among us 
and who are now among our most valued citi- 
zens. ”’ 

The painting was a gift to the United States 
from the people of Norway. The painting now 
hangs outside the big room in which our Senate 
meets. When you go to Washington, you will 
want to see the painting of the small boat from 
Norway nearing our shores. 


Pan American Day 

April 14 is Pan American Day. Pan is a Greek 
word meaning all. Pan American Day is all 
American day, or the day of.the Americas. It is 
eelebrated by all the countries of North, South, 
and Central America. Such a day helps to make 
the Americas more friendly and helps them to 
have a better understanding of one another. Pan 
American Day is a day of good will. 

Schools, colleges, .universities, churches, and 
clubs are asked to give programs on April 14 to 
celebrate Pan American Day. The President of 
the United States asks that flags be put up on all 
Government buildings. He wants all to celebrate 
the day in such a way as to make more friendly 
feelings between the peoples of North, South, 
and Central America. 

Some years ago, the 21 American republics 
formed a Pan American Union to make the 
Americas more friendly. The offices are in a beau- 
tiful building in Washington, D. C., called the 
Pan American Union Building. There many bul- 


. letins are printed every month in English, Span- 


ish, and Portuguese, The bulletins tell about 
things of interest to the people of the Americas. 
They tell about the people living in the different 
republics, about their farming, trade, schools, and 
home life. 

Special bulletins are put out for use on Pan 
American Day. Some tell about the flags and 
coats of arms of the American nations and how 
they should be used. Others tell about Latin 
America at play and about the products which 
have been found or grown in the Americas. Other 
bulletins give lists of children’s books on Latin 
America, the source of Latin American music, 
and plays for children to give on Pan American 
Day. These bulletins will be sent free of charge 
to those who ask for them. If you want some, 
write to the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. Ask the Union to send your teacher bul- 
letins on the subjects in which you are most inter- 
ested. If you would like to have all the bulletins, 
ask for those of Group A. They are written for 
use in elementary schools. 
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Uncle Ben Stops at Barcelona 


Uncle Ben’s letter has 480 words in it. You should read 
it silently in three minutes. Your teacher will time you. 
Read as fast as you can but be sure you understand what 
you read. Then do Test B. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I stopped off in Barcelona (bar-sé-lo’na) long 
enough to see its fine harbor and the statue of 
Christopher Columbus looking out across the sea. 


A Little 
Princess 
With Her 
Maids of 
Honor by 
the Famous 

Spanish 
Painter 
Velazquez 


Columbus is made of bronze, and he stands on a 
gilded globe at the top of a high monument. At 
the foot of the monument are four big bronze 
lions. They guard the brave Columbus as he looks 
_ out toward the New World, which he discovered. 

Between the lions are carved panels. They 
show Columbus landing in Barcelona after his 
first voyage to America. King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella are shown welcoming the hero 
back to Spain. Columbus is shown marching 
proudly through the streets with his sailors and 
some Indians whom he brought back from the 
New World. The men’s hands are filled with gold 
and other riches which they carry to the palace. 
There they tell their story of the new land and 
of ali the riches to be found there. 

As T looked at the panels, I thought, ‘‘That day 
was perhaps the biggest day in the life of Chris- 
topher Columbus and in the history of Barce- 
lona. Few persons who saw that great parade 
ever dreamed that Columbus would die a broken- 
hearted man after the King and Queen lost faith 
in him.” 

From Barcelona, I came to Madrid, which is 
near the center of Spain. Madrid is the capital 
of Spain and the center of learning, music, and 
art. This morning, I walked by the big Univer- 
sity of Madrid and the opera house, which is one 
of the finest in Europe. I went into the Prado 
Museum, which has some of the greatest paint- 
ings in the world. The picture I liked best was 
by the great Spanish painter, Velazquez (va-las’- 


kath). The painting shows a room in a palace in 
which stands a little princess. She has on a long 
full dress of silver with pink and red ribbons on 
it. Near her on the floor is a big dog. In the room 
are her maids of honor. The picture is called 
“Las Menifias’’, or “The Maids of Honor”. 

It is like summer here. The orange trees are 
in bloom, and the air is filled with the fragrance 
of orange blossoms. The streets are crowded with 
people, for it is Sunday and a fete day in Madrid. 
Children dressed in bright costumes are hurry- 
ing through the streets with their mothers and 
fathers. Everyone is going to the Plaza de Toros, 
or the bull ring. The first bullfight of the season 
will begin at three o’clock and the 13,000 seats in 
the ring will all be filled with people. No matter 
how poor a Spaniard may be, he can find three or 
four pesetas (pé-sa’ta), or about 50 cents, to get 
into the bullfight. 

But I went back to the museum and tried to 
forget the bullfight. I wonder why the Spanish 
people think a bullfight is fun. 


Lots of love to you all, Unch B Ss 


Playing the Psaltery 
There is a stringed instrument which many 
boys and girls like to play. They like to play it 
because they can hold it in their laps and twang 
the strings with their thumbs. This instrument is 
called. a psaltery. 


Do You Like To Tap Marimba Bells (left) 
or Pluck the Strings of a Psaltery (right)? 

The psaltery was first used in Asia many cen- 
turies ago. The Bible speaks of people in King 
David’s day playing on harps and psalteries. 

Children like to play psalteries. They can 
play all the tunes which you can play on your 
x#lophones, because the strings are numbered 
just as your xylophone bars are numbered. 

The stringed instruments which you can make 
yourself will never be so satisfactory as the ones 
which you can buy. Some day, you may want to 
buy a psaltery for your schoolroom.* 


*A catalogue of instruments for children may be secured from Walberg and 
Auge, 86 Mechanic Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE WEST INDIES 


moe] 


ANS ACA 2 


Why, my goodness, it is not an octo- 
pus at all! It is another diver. The 


here?” 


Dan and 
the boat. 


under water. Dan said, “Why, 
sponges which! mibey have the way sponges get their food?” 
picke 


diver motions to Dan to come back, Loki! What are you doing 


Week of April 13-17, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


They sort the 


asks Loki. 


(A) Yes or No Test 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Write “Yes” or ‘‘No’’ after the following sentences. 


1. The floods and dust storms of last month have 


made the work of farmers harder. ............ 
2. The frozen ground was able to soak up the 


melting snow and spring rains. ............ 
3. More than 350,000 people were driven from 


their homes. ............ 


4. We heard more about the damage which the 
high water did to farms than of its damage 


/ to towns. ..........-- 


5. The loss of rich topsoil is one of the worst 
things that could happen to a farmer’s fields. 


6. Much of the topsoil of our country has lost its 


richness by too much conservation. ............ 
7. The Soil Conservation Act asks farmers to 
rest their worn-out fields and to plant crops 


which will make the soil rich. ............ 
8. Clover, alfalfa, and sey beans gather nitro- 


gen from the air and store it in their roots. ........ 


9. To hold the soil in place, the farmers are be- 
ing asked to plant trees and grass on part of 


their land. ............ 
10. Under the Soil Conservation Act, farmers will 
pay the Government for helping them to plant 


/ soil conserving crops. .........-.. 
Perfect score is 10. 


Board Funds for Books? 


— HERE'S A SUGGESTION — 
MAY teachers are ordering Unit Stupy Reapers at this time. 
This is particularly true where Board of Education funds are 
available for the purpose. The unique nature of the material—graded 
science and, social science content—and the low price—l0c per book; 
plus postage—have made these books favorites everywhere. 
Titles for Grade Four are ‘available as follows: 
C The Vikings (No, 401) C Light (No.. 408) 
[C The Greeks (No, 402) O Communication (No, 409) > 
[Œ Life in Hot, Dry Lands (No. 408) [J Egyptisns (No, 410) > 
O Silk (No. 404) (] Magnetism and Electricity (No. 451) 
O The Romans (No. 405) C Indoor Gardens (No. 452) 
(J Beginnings of Trade (No. 108) C] Bees and Ants (No, 453) 
Gj Time (No, 407) [O Soll: Its Sources and Uses (No. 454 
( Water: Its Sources and Uses (No. 465) 
PRICE: 10c Per Book, Plus Postage R-4-11 
40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 


My score is ............ 


Check Books Wanted 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 


(B) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the 
following questions. 


1. Tell two things you remember about the 
statue of Columbus at Barcelona. ..................--.- 


2. How many lions guard the statue? -......._.. 
3. What was perhaps the greatest day in the 


history of Barcelona? een 


4. Where is Madrid located? „-.....-.-2---2-----+------------ 
5. What is the name of the painting which Uncle 


Ben liked best? .......... PRE CECE GS onOSSRTE SO 


6. Name two of the things shown in the paint- 


NO 2p cecerreprererrerpeereeasrbrere retires sei jo SP a 


7. What trees does Uncle Ben fnd in bloom? 


Perfect score is 10. 


Last Chance To Join the Willing Workers Contest 


Have a class meeting and make a list of things which need to 
be done in your neighborhood. Then decide what part of the 
work your grade can do best. Ask older pupils and parents to 
help with that which you cannot do. Reread carefully the direc- 
tions given last week. 

In your class meeting be sure to raise the question of running 
across lawns. Too often persons who try hard to keep green 
lawns and pretty flowers and shrubs become discouraged. Ap- 
point a committee to find out if your school and home neighbor- 
hoods need your help in the problem of trespassing. 


Note to the teacher: The playground is & good place to start. In œ contest con- 
ducted by My Weekly Reader last fall, one school cleared away an entire border of 
burs and thistles on the school grounds. The burs were e constant source of danger 
to the children’s eyes. We suggest that the pupils first learn what is being done by 
their local government to make their neighborhood a clean and beautiful place in 
which to live. They may discover that they can do more to coéperate in keeping 
parks and streets attractive and clean. What kind of constructive help can 
they give? Adapt the work to be done to suit the needs of your locality. The 
contest closes April 28. 


Notes to the Teacher 


A single copy of the Be-Kind-to-An.mals paster may be obtained for ten cents 
from the American Humane sssociati n (80 mov-ard Street, Albany, New York). 
This association is conducting a national poster coiltest on “Making the Roads Safer 
for Animals”. If your class wants to take part write for further information, 
Please send both letter and contest material directly to the American Humane 
Association, not to the American Education Press. 

Your class can get many pictures of scenes to be featured at the Texas and 
California expositions as well as pictures of Mexico’s new highway in the February- 
March, 1936, issue of “The Highway Traveler". This magazine may be obtnined at 
the local Greyhound station or by writing directly to the Greyhound Management 
Company aeey Superior Avenue, East Cleveland, Ohio) and inclosing five cents to 
cover postage. 


My Werety Reaper, Enrrion No. Foun, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, «Gayo 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Obio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school cluba. 
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Putting To Work a Lake on Top of the Andes 


M from three nations are now studying 
Lake Titicaca (tē-tē-kä'kä) high in the 
Andes of South America. They came from Peru, 
Bolivia, and the United States. The men are at 
work on the very roof of the Andes. Above them 
tower snow-capped . peaks. Around them is an 
almost treeless plateau. At night, the cold wind 


On the map at the left, Lake Titicaca, which lies between 
Peru and Bolivia, is marked with a black arrow. The map 
at the right gives a close-up view of the region around 
Lake Titicaca. Note the railway line which runs from the 
Pacific Ocean to La Paz. Can you trace another railway 
line which should be marked on this map? 


makes the men shiver. It is so sharp that it 
seems to cut straight through to the bone. -The 
air is so thin and cold that*horses cannot work up 
there. Even the mountain burros pant as they 
climb the steep trails. 

Lake Titicaca is nearly two and one-half miles 
above the sea. It is fed by rains and the melting 
snows from the high mountains. Its blue waters 
cover almost as much land as the State of Con- 
necticut. No one knows how deep the lake is. 
But somewhere in its depths may be buried the 
gold and silver of the Incas. 

About three thousand years ago, that ancient 
tribe of Indians lived in this region. Some of 
their temples and palaces were built on the 
Islands of the Moon and the Sun far out in the 
lake. The ruins of one temple stand on a hillside 
which was cut into terraces like a great outdoor 
stairway. Pizarro (pi-zdr’rd), the Spanish ex- 
plorer, came to this country of the Incas to hunt 
for treasure. But the chieftains hid much of their 
gold and silver or threw the precious metal into 
the deep lake, 

Today Indians still live along the shores of 
Lake Titicaca. They have copper-colored skin. 
Their chests are-broad and powerful. These In- 
dians need strong lungs to breathe in the thin 
air high above the clouds. They need strong 
muscles to carry heavy burdens up the steep 


mountain paths. The Indians wear knitted red 
caps, ear tabs, and striped woolen ponchos 
(pon’chéz). A poncho is somewhat like a blanket 
with a hole in the center for the head. These 
people live in stone or adobe (a-d6’bé), sun-dried 


brick, huts which have very thick roofs to keep - 


out the cold wind. Wood is scarce, and there is 
no heat in the huts. They are often cold and 
damp. The Indians raise potatoes, barley, and a 
few other crops which will grow in the high cold 
air. Their herds of llamas and alpacas graze over 
the plateau near the lake. Their boats are made 
of bundles of bulrushes which grow along the 
edge of the lake. 

In these little boats, the Indians carry their 
wares from place to place. They trade fish, alpaca 
wool, potatoes, and barley for the things which 
they need. Sometimes the Indians carry mules 
and passengers in their boats, too. But most pas- 
sengers travel across the lake on regular steam- 


ers. The steamers were sent up to Lake Titicaca’ 


long before a railroad linked the city of Puno with 
the Pacific. On the backs of mules and burros, 
these steamers were carried piece by piece up the 
mountain trails to the lake. 3 

The steamers on their trips around the lake 
touch the shores of both Peru and Bolivia. The 
lake makes an international waterway for these 
two nations. Together they own the lake. 

Bolivia and Peru are now working on a plan 
to stock the lake with fish and open up a big fish- 


—Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


These two Chuncho Indian women in Peru are making 
corn meal. One shells the corn while the other crushes 
it with a heavy stone. 
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ing industry for the Indians of this region. But 
Bolivia also wants to go ahead with even bigger 
plans, She wants to build a great power plant 
and canal on top of the Andes. The water from 
the lake would be used to make electric power. 
The canal would carry some of the water down 
steep cliffs to make electric power for the great 
Bolivian plateau. The houses and buildings of 
towns and cities would be lighted and heated with 
electricity. There would be electric street lights. 
Street cars and trains would be run by electricity. 
The electric power would smelt tin, one of 
Bolivia’s chief industries. 

Such a power plant would mean much to Bo- 
livia. She does not have coal. There is little or no 
wood on her great plateau near Lake Titicaca. 
To run her industries and to heat and light her 
towns, Bolivia must buy coal from other conn- 
tries. To bring it into the country is very ex- 
pensive. Electricity could take the place of the 
much needed but costly coal. Electricity would 
make up for the lack of wood. Bolivia could find 
many uses for cheap electric power. 

Of course, before Bolivia can use the waters of 
Lake Titicaca, she must talk with Peru. Perhaps 
Peru would not like to have the water used. for 
power. She might think that too much water 
would be drained from the lake. But engineers 
say that the lake is very large and the water 
needed for power would never be missed. 

The two nations are now talking over the new 
plans. Men from Bolivia and Peru are studying 
the region. Engineers from the United States 
are going over the plans with them. 

Some day, burros, mules, and railroad cars may 
carry supplies for the new power plant up to 
Lake Titicaca. That is, if Peru is willing to go 
ahead with the new plans. But years of hard 
work and twenty-five million dollars will be 
needed -before the power plant is finally finished 
and ready to make life easier and pleasauter for 
the people of Bolivia and Peru. 


- The Americas Shake Hands 


Back in 1889, the republics of North, South, 
and Central America met together in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Those nations talked about their own 
problems and their neighbors’ problems. The 
meeting had been called to draw the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere closer together in 
friendship and understanding. 

Out of this meeting, 19 years later, grew the 
great Pan American Building in Washington. It 
is the headquarters of the Pan American Union. 
There plans for the meetings of the 21 republics 
of the Western Hemisphere are arranged. There 
problems are talked over and ideas are ex- 
changed. 4 

At first, only the men and women who came 
to the meetings of the Pan American Union were 
interested in its work for good will and friend- 
ship. But today that interest has spread throngh- 
out the 21 republics. April 14 has become Pan 
American Day, when the Americas shake hands 
with each other. Flags are raised, speeches are 
made, and songs are sung. Schools, clubs, and 
churches put on programs, pageants, and plays. 


There are radio broadcasts from North, South, 
and Central America. 

Modern invention has helped to draw the 
Americas closer together. With swift-winged 
airplanes, fast steamships, automobiles, and 
trains, people can travel from one end of the 
American republics to the other. Not only goods 
but also ideas have been exchanged. The people 
from South and Central America have learned 
how the people of the United States live, work, 
and play. Many ideas from our country have 
been carried back into the other American. re- 
publics and put to work there. Tourists from 
North America have traveled through South and 
Central America. They have met the people, 
visited their cities, and driven through their 
country. So eager are the people of the Americas 
to know each other better that there is now an 
exchange of students. That is, some boys and 
girls of South and Central America go to school 
in the United States and some of our girls and 
boys go to school in the other American republics. 

Even if a person does not travel, he can still 
learn much about his neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. He can listen to radio programs 
from the other Americas, read their books, look 
at their works of art, aud hear their music. The 
more the people have learned about their neigh- 
bors, the better friends they have become. 


A Poster You Will Want 


If you wish to have one of these posters, write 
to the American Humane Association, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany, New York, and inclose ten cents 
for one copy, 25 cents for three copies, or one 
dollar for 20 copies. Put the poster up in your 
schoolvoom and join the national crusade to make 
the highways safe for humans and animals. 

Morgan Dennis, the famous artist, drew the pic- 
ture for this poster. He also made last year’s 
poster. It asked boys aud girls and grown-ups not 
to leave their pets behind when they move to a 
new neighborhood. This year’s poster has another 
message. What is it? 
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Be-Kind-to-Animals Week—April 19-25 


LEFT, RIGHT, LEFT, RIGHT . 
These ducks, with their friend the goose, march proudly 
across a road in England while traffic waits for them. 


“Watch out for animals on the highways and 
city streets” is a plea that has been sent out to 
motorists in the United States. Dogs and cats 
often cross our city streets or trot along our 
country roads. Ducks and geese parade in single 
file across the highway. Chickens dart back and 
forth. Song birds fly low over streets and roads. 
Wild creatures of the woodland are frightened 
and dash in front of fast-moving cars. None of 
these animals know the rules of safety or the 
dangers of the streets and roads. The National 
Humane Society asks us all to help animals on 
streets and roads by being careful and watching 
out for them. It asks us to help make the roads 
safer for animals as well as for people. 

` Motorists are asked to slow down when they 
see animals in the streets or on the highways. 
They are asked to go a little out of their way to 
keep from hitting these animals. But if a motor- 
ist does strike an animal, he is asked to stop and 
give it first aid. Do not leave an injured cat or 
dog lying in the road. Lend it a helping hand. 
That is the 1936 plea of the National Humane 
Society as Be-Kind-to-Animals Week opens on 
April 19. 


The Wrong Address Delays a Letter 


Many boys and girls who write to the International Friend- 
ship League or the Student Forum on International Relations 
are sending their letters and money to Sandie. Please do not 
send your letters to us. Instead, write directly to the Inter- 
national Friendship League, Edna MacDonough, Secretary, 41 
Mount Vernon Street, Beacon Hill, Boston, Massachusetts, or 
to the Student Forum on International Relations, Room 521, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 


Notes to the Teacher 


A single copy of the Be-Kind-to-Animals poster may be obtained for ten cents 
from the American Humane Association (80 Howard Street, Albany, New York). 
This association is conducting a national poster contest on “Making the Roads Safer 
for Animals”. If your class wants to take part write for further information. 

jease send both letter and contest material directly to the American Humane 
Association, not to the American Education Press, 

< Your class can get many picturea of scenes to be featured at the Texas and 
California expositions 2a well as pictures of Mexico's new highway in the February- 
March, 1936, issue of “The Highway Traveler’. This magazine may be obtained at 
the local Greyhound station or by writing directly to the Greyhound Management 
Company (920 Superior Avenue, East Cleveland, Ohio) and inclosing five cents to 
cover postage. 

Teachers may secure free material for use in the elementary schools in connection 
with Pan American Day by writing to Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
asking for Group A material. 

Free panici material on the Texas Centennial Year may be obtained by writing 
to the Texas Centennial Commission, Dalles, Tèxas. 


Tom Trott Goes to Paris 


: This story has 323 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about one and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time 
you. Read as fast as you can but be sure that you under- 
stand what you read. Then do Test C. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I am in Paris again, awaiting orders from the 
newsreel company. My bag and cameras are 
packed, and I can be off at a moment’s notice. 

This morning, I stopped at the new pet shop in 
one of the big department stores. It covers a 
whole floor and has every kind of animal from 
birds to monkeys. I even saw a baby lion which 


a sculptor had just bought. Business was good, 


too. Many persons were buying dogs, cats, birds, 
and fish. I wanted to buy one of the puppies or 
kittens. But I have to dash from place to place, 
and a pet would not be happy traveling around. 
So instead, I played with them for awhile. 

Then I wandered down to the Seine and across 
one of the 30 bridges which cross that famous 
river within the city limits. They lnk the left 
and right banks, and they are crowded with taxi- 
cabs and automobiles, Beneath them dozens of 
boats sail back and forth. 

As I leaned over the rail and looked down, I 
watched a barge sail by. The whole family was 
on board, even the dog. On the docks were fish- 
ermen throwing out their lines and reeling them 
in. Workmen in gay lavender shirts and blue 
trousers were piling up bricks on the docks. Sud- 
denly there was a shrill whistle, and a little tug- 
boat came speeding along. As it sailed under the 
bridge, it lowered its smokestack, 


Taking a Trip Around the World 


From the bridge, I wandered over to see a 
new kind of world globe. It has a spiral stair- 
way around it. The boys and girls climb the 
stairs and walk all the way around the world in 
just a few minutes. Sometimes they stop at in- 
teresting places. Sometimes they follow rivers 
and climb mountains. Then on they go around 
the world. The French boys and girls like their 
giant globe. But what boy or girl would not like 
to study such a globe? 


As ever, qe KU 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
4 A \ Ce 


Yd fy 0 AR 


A A 
/ ž ty A a AA : 
Blimpy reads about two explorers. He Blimpy learns that Magellan, the first man to Late in June of 1927, Blimpy meets two The aviators fly from Oakiand, California, to 
learns that Balboa was the first man to sail around the world, gave the great Pacific new explorers of the Pacific Ocean. Honolulu, covering about 2,400 miles in 26 
see the waters of the Pacific Ocean. Ocean its name. He landed on one of the They are Lieut. Lester J. Maitland and hours, They have made the longest non-stop 
That was more than 400 years ago. Philippine Islands, Lieut. A. F. Hegenberger, who make the flight over water up to that time. The feat 
first airplane flight over the Pacific will go down in history with the deeds of 
Ocean. Balboa and Magellan. 


ee 


(A) How Many Can You Answer? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement plus. 


1. The Andes are high mountains in South America. 

2. The region near Lake Titicaca is covered with forests. 

8. Melting snows and rains furnish the water in Lake 
Titicaca. 

4, The Incas built beautiful temples and palaces three thou- 
sand years ago. 

5. The early Spanish explorers took much gold and silver 
away from the Incas. 

6. Today the Indians along the shores of Lake Titicaca live 
in huts of sun-dried brick because wood is scarce. 

7. The Indians heat their homes with coal or wood. 

8. The Indians keep herds of llamas and alpacas for their 
wool which is made into clothing. 

9, Peru wants to use the water from the lake to make electric 
power. 

10. The electricity would furnish light and heat, run trains, 

and smelt tin. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(B) A Study Skill 
(Ability To Find Main Ideas of a Paragraph) 
The five topics below tell the main ideas in ‘‘The Americas 
Shake Hands’’. Write the number of the paragraph in front 
of the main idea to which it belongs. 


,..... At the Pan American Union,*problems are talked over 
and ideas are exchanged. 


Bion Modern transportation and other inventions have helped 
the American republics to exchange goods and ideas and 
to know each other better. 


oer We can learn about our neighbors through books, the 
radio, travel, music, and art. 


About 47 years ago, the republics of the Americas met to 
talk over their problems. 


Pan American Day is celebrated in the interest of good 
will and friendship. 


Perfect score is 10. 


Ae 


Final Directions for the Study Contest 


Directions for the Teacher: Last week, you tried to complete the individual con- 
ferences necessary to finding and graphing scores. Each pupil will record his 
scores on the same graph used at the beginning of the contest. Use another color 
in graphing the second set of scores. 

This week, the teacher and pupils work together to formulate a composite 
graph picture of the grade’s reading problems. Transfer the second set of scores 
to a large class graph. Indicate with a circle or special marking each pupil's weak 
spots. At the bottom of the chart or on another piece of paper list the remedial 
work needed by the class as a whole. Set up tentative goals to be achieved at the 
end of April. Then check again to set up new goals for the month of May. 

You keep the composite graph. Send to My Weekly Reader Study Contest, 
40 sus Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, not later than April 22, a brief summary 
covering: 

1. Your plans for follow-up work during April. 

2. Each pupil's original graph accompanied by enough teacher explanation to en- 
able us to follow the progress already made. 

3, Pupil interest and initiative shown in this contest. 

Please remember that you are to feel free to adapt this report to fit your situa- 
tion. We are most interested in helping you and your pupils to follow this contest 
through to a successful close.. §  . 

Please give name of school građe, teacher, and complete school address. No re- 
ports can be returned. Nears? + 


(C) Watch Your Score 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. : 
1. What is Tom Trott’s business? ...........-.....--— Serer 
2. Why didn’t Tom Trott buy a pet? ........... coo 


3. Name a river that winds through the city of Paris. .......... 


tae nn nna ernne--neerenenses: Ah concnerncccc canes ssnennennanecs sce ccnaqenscccsrncsuascsccosancesaauace cons 


4, Name four scenes that Tom saw taking place on the river. 


5. Why is a globe interesting to almost everyone? .............-.- 


Perfect score is 15. My score is ............ 


(D) Explore the World of New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 
After each word in List 1, write the number of the word or 
group of words in List 2 which means the same. 
List 1 List 2 
1. a small South American animal 


Eee smaller than a camel and without a 
wares ...... hump 
liane 2. carried on between two or more 
x a nations 
international ...... 3. a broad flat table-land 
hemisphere ...... 4. a flat-bottomed boat used to carry 
freight on rivers or canals 
alpaca ...... 5. curved like a watch spring 
barge ...... 6. a donkey 
arena 7. a wharf 
rite 8. goods 
dock ...... 9. half of the globe 
spiral ...... 10. asheep-like animal of the Andes 


Perfect score is 20. 


Board Funds for Books? 


— HERE’S A SUGGESTION — 
MAY teachers are ordering Unit Stupy Reapers at this time. 
This is particularly true where Board of Education funds are 
available for the purpose. The unique nature of the material—graded 
science and social science content—and the low price—10c per book, 
plus postage—have made these books favorites everywhere. 


Titles for Grades Five and Six are available as follows: 


The Story of Knighthood (No, 501) World Trado (No, 601) 

Barly Explorers (No. 502) Inventions— 
L] Colonial Life (No, 503) How They Help Us (No. 602) 
0] Winning the West (No. 504) {J Japan Today (No, 608) 
Lumber (No, 604) 
Cereals (No. 605) 
Money (No. 608) 
Homes (No, 607) 


Transportation (No. 505) 
H Cotton (No. 506) 

(J Corn (No, 507) 

| Rubber (No. 508) 


Cheek Books Wanted 


Growth of Cities (No. 509) Fisherles (No, 608) 
The Story of Irrigation (No. 510) Tha Newspaper (No. 609) 
Modern Explorers (No. 610) R-5-11 


PRICE: 10c Per Book, Plus Postage 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, tne. 


40 South Third Stroet Columbus, Ohie 


My Waexty Reapxr, Enrtion No. Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 
a Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Filth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930, Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs, > 
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A Boy Who Wrote Dew Gypsy Tunes 


UNGARY, a country across the sea, is hon- 
oring its greatest pianist, Franz Liszt (list). 
This year is the 125th anniversary of Liszt’s 
birth and the 50th anniversary of his death. 


Franz Liszt 
With His Daughter, 
Cosima, Who Married 
Richard Wagner 


Music festivals will be held in his honor in many 
towns in Hungary this summer. The largest one 
will be held from June 6 to June 21 in Budapest 
(boo’da-pést), the capital-of Hungary. 

Franz Liszt was born in 1811 in a little town 
in western Hungary. Many gypsies lived near 
the Liszt cottage. Young Franz liked to listen 
to the gay music of the gypsies and watch them 
dance. Later, when Liszt became a great com- 
poser, he wrote down the old gypsy tunes so that 
they could be played on the piano. You can hear 
those tunes in Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
which are often played today. The next time you 
hear one of his Rhapsodies, think of the happy 
gypsies of Hungary and the little boy who liked 
to listen to their music. 


The father of Franz Liszt was aman who worked ` 


on a big estate for a rich family. His father liked 
music and played the piano in the evening when 
his work was done. He taught little Franz to 
play the piano. One day, some noblemen heard 
Franz play. They were surprised to hear such a 
small boy play so well. They took up a collection 
and sent him to Vienna and Paris to study. 
When Franz was only nine years old, he gave a 
concert. His playing was so well liked that he 
was asked to play in big halls in all parts of 


Europe. Young Liszt became known as’ the 
prince of pianists. 

This June, an exhibition will be held in Buda- 
pest in honor of Franz Liszt. Things which 
Franz used when he was a boy will be shown. 
There will be pictures of him when he was 11 
years old. In these pictures, he is playing the 
piano at concerts. Pages of music which he wrote 
and big printed books of his music will be shown. 
Some books bound in red cloth which were found 
last fall will be shown, also. They are the first 
editions of some of the operas of Richard Wagner 
(wag’ner). On the front pages are these words 
written in Wagner’s own handwriting, ‘‘To my 
glorious Franz”. : 

Franz Liszt and Richard Wagner were very 
close friends. It was Liszt who first made peo- 
ple like Wagner’s operas. Up to Wagner’s time, 
operas had been written for the music, rather 
than for the story. Wagner was the first one to 
make the story of an opera important. He took 
the stories for many of his operas from old Ger- 
man legends. He wrote the music to fit the excit- 
ing stories. At first, the people laughed and 
made fun of Wagner’s operas. To them, the 
music seemed new and strange and was too much 
for them to understand. But Liszt liked Wag- 
ner’s operas. When he became an opera leader, 
or conductor, he often had the music of Wagner’s 
operas played. Soon the people began to like the 
music. Today Wagner’s operas are played more 
than any others. (Please turn the page.) 
— Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 
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Gypsies of Hungary Whose Gay Tunes Franz Liszt Loved 
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Germany also will honor Franz Liszt this sum- 
mer. Liszt spent many years in Germany, writ- 
ing music, teaching, and conducting operas. He 
wrote many books of music for the piano, for 
orchestras, and for church choirs. Much of his 
music is full of loud chords and runs. It is very 
lively and stirring. Liszt lived to be an old man 
of 75 years. He spent many years in Weimar, 
Germany, where he had many friends. This June, 
a music festival will be held in Weimar. Franz 
Liszt will be honored at that festival, and much 
of his music will be played. 


Insect Stowaways 

Several weeks ago, you read in My Weekly 
Reader about persons called stowaways, who hide 
on ships for free rides. People are not the only 
stowaways in the world. Not long ago, some 
harmful insects were found on the bottom of an 
airplane which had traveled thousands of miles 
across the Pacific Ocean. The insects were found 
by a man in Hawaii who inspects plants brought 
into the country. He is called a plant inspector. 
He inspects plants which are brought to Hawaii 
on ships. Sometimes plants have harmful dis- 
eases. If such a plant came into Hawaii, the dis- 
ease might spread to other plants in the country. 
The inspector allows only strong, healthy plants 
to be brought into Hawaii. 

Last month, the inspector was at the landing 
field when a Pan American Airways’ plane came 
down. After looking at the plane, he found on it 
a harmful insect ‘‘stowaway’’. It was a mosquito- 
like midge, which had taken a free ride from a 
far-away country. « 

The plant inspector and the farmers of Hawaii 
know that insects harmful to crops can easily be 
brought across the Pacific by airplane. If those 
insects were set free, they would grow quickly in 
number and do much harm to Hawaiian sugar 
cane, coconuts, pineapples, and other fruits. Up 
to this time, many harmful insects have been kept 
from the Hawaiian Islands by inspecting all ships 
which bring in plants. 

Will regular air service across the Pacific Ocean 
bring harmful insect stowaways to Hawaii? To 
find this out, the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Asso- 
ciation is sending some men to Guam to study in- 
sects. The men will try to find out which insects 
might be brought to Hawaii by airplanes, and 
which ones could do the greatest harm. Guam 
has insects called leaf hoppers, which do much 
harm to sugar cane. There are also coconut tree 
seales, which kill many coconut trees. and corn 
borers, which harm corn and sorghum. Sorghum 
is a grass which looks somewhat like corn and 
has a sweet juice. 

The men who have gone to Guam will also 


study insects which are harmful to people. A 
mosquito which carries malaria fever is one of 
the many pests that might be carried by airplane. 

Fast-moving airplanes have brought the people 
of the world close together. Products from one 
part of the world are soon carried to other parts 
far away. An exchange of such products brings 
problems. The carrying of tiny insects and dis- 


,ease germs by airplane is one of those problems. 


Meals Cooked in the Air 

Last year, the United Air Lines served about 
275,000 chicken dinners in the air. They also 
served about 25,000 turkey dinners, 50,000 duck 
dinners, and 85,000 buffet suppers. 

A stewardess on one of the big airplanes says, 
“The hardest part of cooking when high in the 
air is to get the water hot enough. I have many 
orders for tea, coffee, and chocolate. One needs 
very hot water to make these drinks well. I can 
get water to boil all right when the plane is high 
in the air. The trouble is that even though the 
water boils, it may not be hot enough.” 

Height or altitude changes the boiling point 
of water. At great heights boiling water is not 
so hot as water boiling at low levels. At sea level, 
water boils at 212 degrees. But in such high 
places as Mexico City, which is more than 7,000 
feet above sea level, water boils at 200 degrees. 
Boiling water is hotter at sea level than it is on 
top of a very high mountain, or anywhere else 
high in the air. So the stewardess on an airplane 
sometimes has much trouble cooking. 


Getting Supper Up in the Air 


The United Air Lines will not hire a stewardess 
who weighs more than 120 pounds, or who is more 
than five feet, four inches tall. The reason for 
this is that the kitchen in most air liners is only 


- 14 inches wide and not very high. What could a 


fat person do in such a small kitchen? 


“I ‘eat’ seven eggs this morning.’’ 
“Of course, you mean ‘ate’.’’ 
‘Well, maybe it was eight.” 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

From the central part of Spain, I drove south 
to Granada. We passed through many hill towns 
of Castile. This part of Spain gets its name from 
the old castles which were built as strongholds 
against the Moors. The Moors were people from 
Africa who conquered Spain more than a thou- 
sand years ago. They lived in Spain until they 
were driven out by King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella in 1492. 


These Gypsies of Spain Build Their Homes in Caves 


When I was a boy, I would tell my grand- 
mother about something wonderful that I was 
going to do. She would say, ‘‘That’s only your 
castle in Spain.” I would ask her what she 
meant, and she would say, ‘‘Oh, what you think 
that you will do is only in your imagination.” So 
I thought that the castles of Spain were only 
make-believe. But now I know that there are 
real castles in Spain. On my way south, I passed 
many old Spanish castles. They were built as 
lookouts on the tops of hills. Their battered stone 
walls tell of many battles which took place in the 
early history of Spain. 

The most beautiful castle of all stands on a 
hill above Granada. It was built by the Moors 
and is called the Alhambra. Tomorrow I am go- 
ing through the Alhambra, and I shall tell you 


about it in my next letter. I shall also send you a 


picture of the Alhambra. 

I am staying with a friend here in Granada, 
Señor (sd-nyor’) Piedro. I bought the Paris doll 
for Dolores, his little girl. Like most children in 
Spain, she is named for a saint. Yesterday was 
her name day, or the day set apart by the church 
to the memory of Saint Dolores. In Spain, a name 
day is more important than a birthday. Dolores 


was given many gifts, and many of her friends 
and relatives came to see her. 

I am very much interested in the part of 
Granada where the gypsies live. There are thou- 
sands of gypsies here, but they are not like the 
gypsies of America. Spanish gypsies do not 
wander from place to place. They live in holes 
which they dig in the sides of hills. This morn- 
ing, Señor Piedro took me to the gypsy caves 
outside Granada. The gypsies saw us long before 
we saw them. Dozens of ragged gypsy children 
ran out to meet us. ‘‘Una peseta, Señores (sa- 
nyoras),’’ they cried, begging for money. When 
we came into the town, the gypsies poured from 
their caves like flies. They gathered around us 
and begged for coins. Girls dressed in bright 
colors danced gypsy dances. Men played gay 
gypsy tunes on their guitars. 

I shall never forget the dirt and awful smells 
of that gypsy village! There were no sewers to 
carry away the filth, Almost every face was 
marked with smallpox, which breaks out among 
the gypsies every few years. 

I asked Señor Piedro what the gypsies ate, 
and he pointed to the wild cactus growing on the 
hillsides. Then he said, ‘‘They eat the prickly 
pear-like fruit that grows on the cactus. They 
also eat chumbo (the Indian fig) and drink goat’s 


milk.” 
Much love to you all, Uwch Bam, 


A Princess Has a Birthday 

Princess Elizabeth, who some day may be 
Queen of England, will be ten years old on April 
26. ‘‘Lillabet’’, as her grandfather used to call 
the Princess, will have a small birthday party. 
She will blow out the ten candles on her pretty 
birthday cake. Her uncle, King Edward VIII, 
will have a piece of her cake. If he is not too 
busy, he will go for a ride through the palace 
park with his little niece. 

Princess Elizabeth will be given many birthday 
gifts on April 26. They will be sent to her from 
all parts of the British Empire. This year, the 
Princess wants a small diamond, for she has 
read that the diamond is her birth stone. Princess 
Elizabeth, as she always does, will share her gifts 
with other children. She will take some of her 
birthday gifts to sick children in the London hos- 
pitals. 

We wish Princess Elizabeth a happy birthday. 


Do You Know This Tune? 


Play this tune on your xylophone. Then try to guess its 
name. Just one little hint! The tune is an old one. 


Four-four time. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE WEST INDIES 


Week of April 20-24, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


It is market day on the island. Dan and Loki ride At the market, there are many fine fruits. Loki Oh, my, 
a donkey to market. They see many people going picks up a basket of oranges. “Now,” says Loki, other baskets. The oranges 


to the market. “See the bread man with the “I shall carry this bastetl ey head just as the 
na ii 


loaves on his head?” says Loki. “And look at that 
traveler’s palm greoi anys Dan. “It looks like a 
g an.” 


(A) How Many Do You Know? 
(Ability To Comprehend Facts} 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list of 
words given below. 


festivals will be held this year to 
honor Franz Liszt. 
Young Liszt liked to listen to the music of the 


and later wrote down the gay 
tunes to be played on the 
Franz’s father was the little boy’s first 
Franz studied music in 


. Liszt wrote many books of 


See ef ihe a ea and Liszt were very good 
friends. 


e Apere oc ere er was the first composer to 
make the story of an opera important. 


The stories of operas came from 
old German legends. 


9. When he became:a 
often had the music of Waagner’s operas played. 


10. Liszt wrote music for the 


, and for church 


Vienna, orchestras, conductor, choirs, teacher, music, 
Paris, Wagner, gypsies, operas, piano 


Perfect score is 10. 


Help To Make Ears for the Playtime Weekly Reader 
At the top of the first page of your Weekly Reader are two tin 


pictures or “ears”. These “ears” are changed each month and 
something about the month. No doubt, you enjoy coloring the “ears”, 
Now you can help to make “ears” for the summer Playtime Readers. 

My Weekly er will give five play tents for first prizes (one 
prize for each edition of My Weekly Reader) for the best sets of 
‘ears” sent in. In addition to the first prizes, fifty subscriptions 
(ten for each edition) to Playtime Reader will be given. 

Here are the rules for the contest: 

1. Each “ear” must be size 4% inches long and 3% inches wide. 
No other size will do. 

2. Make white “ears” on black paper or black “ears” on white 
paper. 

8. Every child in the class may make “ears”. Decide whether you 
will make “ears” for June, July, or August. Make your “ears” 
tell something about one of these months. 

4. Select the best set of two “ears” made in your class and mail 
them not later than May 1 to Ear Contest, My Weekly Reader 
No. 4, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. ,Be sure to give 
the name and address of your teacher and school. (If school 
closes before May 380, be sure to give child’s complete home 
address, also.) 

5. Any entry which does not give the edition of the Weekly Reader 
you are using will not be considered in the contest. 


spilled all over the street. 


(B) Making Lists 
{Ability To Organize Ideas) 
As you reread ‘‘Insect Stowaways’’, try to get a picture of 
the problem. If you list the points asked for below, you will 
get a clearer picture. 


I. Name four crops raised in Hawaii. 


Perfect score is 16. 


(C) A Matching Game 
(Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 

Four of the sentences below tell the main ideas for the 
paragraphs in ‘‘Meals Cooked in the Air”. The sentences are 
not in the right order. Reread the first paragraph of the 
story. Then write 1 in front of the sentence which tells the 
main idea for paragraph one. Match the other paragraphs 
and main ideas in the same way. 


An air liner must have a small stewardess. 
One air line served many meals in the air. 
Altitude changes the boiling point of water. 
Water boils at 200 degrees in Mexico City. 
An airplane stewardess tells about her biggest 
trouble. 


Perfect score is 12, 
(D) Learning New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Many times, you can get the meaning of an unknown word 
by rereading the sentence in which the word appears. This 
method is called getting meanings from the context. 

Now see how well you can get the meanings of the words 
below. The words listed come from the second story in 
My Weekly Reader, z 


My score is ............ 


Story 2 
. stowaways (paragraph 1) 
. Inspector (paragraph 1) 
. sorghum (paragraph 4) 
. malaria (paragraph 5) 
. products (paragraph 6) 
Perfect score is 10, 
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The Junk Pile Gives Up Its Riches 


D ID YOU ever hunt through a junk pile for 
buried treasure? Perhaps you found a wheel 
or two for the new wagon which you were mak- 
ing. Perhaps you found an old stove or an old 
kettle to use in your clubhouse. There was sure 


This cart is piled high with odds and ends of worn-out things. 
s But it carries buried treasure for the dealer in junk. 


To the dealer in junk, there is real treasure in 
a junk pile. Old rubber, old rope, woolen rags, 
empty bottles, old pots and pans, old rugs, scraps 
of metal, even corncobs are odds and ends which 
the junk dealer can use. The junk collector piles 
his cart high with these treasures and carries 
them away to the dealer’s shop. There they are 
sorted and sold to mills and factories. Instead 
of being burned or destroyed, these worn-out 
products are used to make new products. 

If the junk is scrap metal, it is carefully sorted 
and cut into pieces with blow torches. Powerful 
presses pack the twisted pieces of metal into 
great bales. Then these bales are sent to milis 
where the scrap metal is used to make new 
products. 

Thousands of dealers in junk buy and cart 
away worn-out products. They pay five, ten, or 
fifteen dollars for old automobile wrecks. They 
visit the railroad yards and bargain for old loco- 
motives, freight cars, and rails which can no 
longer be used. They buy old ships which have 
been scrapped. Sometimes they even buy ships 
which have been sunk and drag them up from 
the bottom of the sea. x 

The dealer in junk is always eàger to, buy a 
worn-out ship. There is good pure metal in a 
battleship or a great ocean liner. Just after the 
World War, Germany sunk a whole fleet of ships 


rather than turn them over to Great Britain. But 
a British metal dealer bought those ships, al- 
though they were down in Davy Jones’s locker. 
Then he set to work to scrap them. First of all, 
he had to raise the fleet of ships from the bottom 
of the sea. That work took more than ten years 
and cost several million dollars. Then the ships 
had to be cut up into scrap metal. But the ships 
were worth all that time and money. The scrap 
metal from them was valued at thirteen million 
dollars. Mr. Henry Ford once paid more than a 
million dollars for a fleet of 199 ships to use the 
metal in his new ‘‘flivvers’’. 

Old freight cars, old locomotives, and worn-out 
rails make good scrap metal for the junk dealer. 
The metal is pure and not mixed with other 
metals to make alloys. For years, the railroad 
yards have been a gold mine for the junk dealer. 
But the railroads are now using many light- 
weight trains in which there are alloys (mixtures 
of two or more metals). These new trains will 
make poor scrap metal when they are worn out, 
because a cheap way to separate the alloys into 
the pure metals has not been found. 

Automobiles also make very poor scrap metal. 
There are too many alloys used in them. But 
hundreds of cars find their way to the junk pile 
every year. They are waiting to feed the steel 
mills with metal. How can the alloys which are 
not wanted be drawn out of the metal at little 
cost? How can the metals which have been mixed 
to make alloys be separated into pure metals 
again? These are the questions which both junk 


JOURNEY’S END FOR A QUEEN OF THE SEA 
This ocean liner is on her way to the junk yard .where 
she will be scrapped. The metal from the old ship may 
go into a new queen of the sea or perhaps into shining 
new automobiles. Who knows? 


á or aa ma 
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dealer and mill owner are asking. The man who 
finds the answer to them will make a fortune. 

Steel mills like to mix old scrap metal with 
their new iron ore in making steel. Iron ore has 
to be mined and brought to the mills on freight 
cars. All this costs much money. The junk pile 
is near the mill. It is filled with scrap metal 
which can be bought and carried to the mills for 
little money. There are some mills which use 
scrap iron entirely in making steel. They do not 
use even a ton of iron ore in their steel. 

Copper is one of the chief metals made from 
scrap. Old copper from worn-out trolley car lines 
is sometimes used in the shining new radiators of 
busses. Copper from old kettles often makes new 
copper kettles. Tin, zine, lead, and aluminum are 
all used over again in the making of new prod- 
ucts. But little of these metals is found in the 
junk pile. The odds and ends of tin and zine 
which are trimmed off in the factories are used 
over again to make new products. Sometimes a 
metal is used up entirely and never comes back. 
The lead used in paint and anti-knock gasoline is 
gone for good. It can never be used again.. 

Some sixteen million tons of scrap metal are 
sold by junk dealers every year. Nor is scrap 
metal the only junk in which they deal. Let’s 
not forget the corncob. Chemists have now found 
a hundred and one uses for it. Not only is it food 
for the farmer’s pigs, but it may also be made 
into fuel for the modern automobile. Corncobs 
are used in the making of oil cloth, paint, wheels, 
axle grease, and car springs, in fact, in everything 


from buttons and shoe heels to hats and tele- 


phone receivers. 

_ There are other odds and ends, too, which make 
the junk pile a place of buried treasure for the 
junk dealer. But the scrap metal is by far the 
greatest treasure. Into the junk yard go old auto- 
mobiles, ships, railroad engines, tires, kettles, and 
dozens of other worn-out. things. Out of it comes 
a million dollar business. 


Anchors Needed for Worn-Out Soil 


This spring, flood waters have rushed over 
many Eastern States and dust storms have swept 
over some Western States. Thousands of acres 
of rich topsoil have either been washed away or 
blown away. These floods and dust storms tell 
Uncle Sam that he has*been careless. He has not 
protected his soil. 

Long ago, when the first settlers came to our 
country, the land was thickly covered with trees, 
grass, and shrubs. Their roots were long and 
strong. They were like sturdy anchors which 
held the soil in place. In those pioneer days, the 
rich topsoil could not be carried away by wind 
or water. 

Down through the years, men have cleared 
more and more land on which to live. They have 
chopped down trees to build their houses. They 
have cleared acres of grasslands to plant crops. 
The soil is plowed and harrowed. New crops are 
planted and cut every year. The roots of these 
quick-growing crops do not make such good 
anchors for the soil as do the roots of grass and 
trees, The overworked soil has become fine and 


dry, like powder. It is easily blown away by the 
wind and washed away by the water. 

Mr. H. H. Bennett of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says, ‘‘Grass and trees 
act as a rug or mat for the land beneath. They 
hold back and soak up ‘rain water or melting snow 
until it has been absorbed by the soil. When they 
are removed, the water dashes off the surface of 
hillsides, filling up streams to overflowing and 
causing floods.” He.suggests that you pour a 
bucket of water on a sloping cellar door. You will 
see how it dashes down at once. Then he suggests 
that you put a rug or door mat on the cellar door 
and pour over it another bucket of water. This 
time, most of the water will be soaked up and 
held back by the mat. : 

Not only do the roots of trees and grasses act 
as a mat or rug in time of flood, but they are a 
great help in time of drought, or very dry 
weather. The soil does not become dry and- 
powdery so that it can be carried away by the 
wind. The soil is held in place by hundreds of 
strong roots. 

Uncle Sam has now started to plant grass and 
trees on the worn-out lands of 141 watersheds in 
41 States. Steep hillside fields are being planted 
with grass and trees instead of with farm crops. 
Farmers have been asked to plow and plant their 
sloping fields crosswise, not up and down the 
slopes, and to leave strips of grass between the 
rows. 

Mr. Bennett points out that Uncle Sam has 
built many dikes, levees, and reservoirs to control 
floods. These all help to protect farms and cities 
from flood waters, but they do not stop floods. He 
says that only forests and grasslands can save the 
soil from being carried away by flood waters. The 
roots drink up the water, store it for future use, 
and hold the soil firmly in place. ‘There can be 
no soil without trees and grass,” says Mr. Ben- 
nett. He adds that the floods and dust storms are 
old Mother Earth’s warning that Uncle Sam has 
been careless with the soil. 


It’s Spring in the Kentucky Pastures 


-_—- a 
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These Horses Live in Kentucky’s Beautiful Blue-Grass 
Section, World Famous for Its Fine Horses 
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What’s Your Hobby? 


Dr. Millard lives a thousand miles or more from’ 
the Atlantic Ocean, but his hobby is ships. Out in 
his Kansas home, he makes models of freighters, 
modern ocean liners, old clipper ships, and sailing 
boats. His models are built to scale, one-eighth of 
an inch to one foot. They are perfect in every de- 
tail. In fact, Dr. Millard knows as much about 
ships as many a sailor. À 


Sandie the Question Hound 


I want to ask just one more question before I begin to 
answer the questions of boys and girls once again. Here 
it is. Are you kind to all animals, not only to your own 
special pets but also to the wild woodland creatures, the 
tile strays which have no homes, and the ones which are 
ost? 

I once read the prayer of a horse. It was written on the 
wall of a riding school at Saint Annes-on-Sea in England. 
In this prayer, the horse begged his master to be kind 
and thoughtful. 

“To thee, my master, I offer my prayer: Feed me, water 
me, and care for me. When the day’s work is done, give 
me a shelter with a dry, clean bed and a stall wide enough 
for me to lie down in comfort. 

“Talk to me. Your voice often means as much as the 
reins. Pet me sometimes, that I may serve you more 
gladly and learn to love you. 

“Do not jerk the reins, and do not whip me when go- 
ing uphill, Never strike, beat, or kick me when I do not 
understand what you mean, but give me a chance to un- 
derstand you. Watch me. If I fail to do your bidding, 
there may be something wrong with my harness or my feet. 

“Do not tie my head in an unnatural position, or take 
away my best defense against flies or mosquitoes by cutting 
off my tail. 

“Do not consider me irreverent if I ask this in the name 
of Him who was born in a stable, Amen.’’ 

If animals could talk, each one would have its own spe- 
cial prayer to its master. It would ask only for kindness, 
thoughtfulness, and good care. Sandie. 


Youth Week Is Coming 


Don’t forget that National Boys’ and Girls’ Week begins 
April 25. You will want to take part in this busy week 
when boys and girls tell the world how they work and 
play. Every day will be filled with interesting activities. 
There will be parades, hobby fairs, pet shows, radio pro- 
grams, and hikes in the woods. Boys and girls will run 
their city government and the big stores. They will show 
what good citizens they are. For further information and 
the program of activities in which you may share, write 
to the National Youth Week Committee, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 
While I was in Paris, I heard about the fair 
which is being held at Basel (ba’zél), Switzerland. 
. Nor did I lose a minute. I left at once and 
“headed for the Alps. So here I am in the city of 
Basel, on the bank of the Rhine River. 

Before I visited the fair buildings, I wandered 
around the town. I wanted to see the university 
which is the oldest one in Switzerland. I also 
wanted to look at the paintings by Hans Holbein 
(hol’bin) and his son. These two men were known 


_ as Hans Holbein the Elder and Hans Holbein the 


Younger. Both father and son were famous Ger- 
man artists who lived in Basel about four hun- 
dred years ago. Some of their finest work is now 
shown in the museum at Basel. 

Then I went to the fair, and what fun I had! 
In the halls where the fair is held, Switzerland is 
showing the world the work of her craftsmen. 
There is everything Swiss from tiny carved 
wooden bears to very fine watches and clocks. 
But I liked best of all the little Swiss music 
boxes. I was never sure when I would be sur- 
prised by gay tinkling music. If I lifted the lid 
of a box, I might hear a merry tune. When I 
picked up a toy bank, I heard the tinkle of a 
music box, instead of the jingle of pennies. 

The watches were interesting, too. Switzer- 
land is famous for her expert watchmakers. The 
smallest watch in the world comes from their 
workshops. 


The 
Snow-Capped 
Alps Look 

_ Down on 
Green 
Pastures 
as Spring 
Comes to 
Switzerland 


Everywhere there are crowds of people who 
have come to see the fair and to enjoy spring in 
the Alps. Switzerland is as popular as a summer 
resort as it is for winter sports. There is nothing 
more beautiful than a Swiss valley in the spring- 
time. It is carpeted with green grass and bright 
flowers, and it is merry with the far-away jingle 
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SEY TRAIL 


Blimpy meets Charles A. Lindbergh, the This famous monoplane, the Spirit of 
first aviator to make a non-stop solo flight Saint Louis, carried the “Lone Eagle” and 
a few sandwiches across the Atlantic, 


across the Atlantic Ocean from New York 
to Paris late in May of 1527. 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 


(Ability To Select Details) 


Cross out the wrong word or words in each sentence. Write 
the correct word above the wrong word. 


1. Ina junk pile is new treasure. 

2. Sorted junk is sold to mills and presses. 

3. Scrap metal is used to buy new products. 

4 There is good alloy metal in worn-out ships. 

5. The new trains contain good scrap metal. 

6. Automobiles make good scrap metal. 

7. Much steel is made of new copper ore and old scrap metal. 


8. Much tin, zine, lead, and aluminum are found in the junk 
pile. ‘ 


9. The lead in anti-knock gasoline can always be used again. 


10. Chemists have found few ways to use corneobs. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is -........... 


(B) Making Lists 


(Ability To Select and Rearrange Facts) 


As you reread the story about worn-out soil, try to get a 
picture of the causes and remedies for worn-out soil. If you 
list the points asked for below, you will get a clearer picture. 


I. This spring, topsoil has been removed in two ways. 


C 


TII. Name five things Uncle Sam is doing to stop floods and 
save soil. 


Perfect score is 12. 


Lindbergh is the guest of Ambassador Monsieur Bleriot meets Colonel Lindbergh. 
Herrick leri 


at the American Embassy in ot was the first man ever to fly the Eng- 


Paris, A crowd gathers near the house lish Channel in a heavier-than-nir craft. He 
to see the hero. Lindbergh greets them gives Lindbergh a piece of the propeller from 


from a balcony. his famous old plane. 


(C) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Outline) 


Making a simple outline of what you read is one good way 
to study. Reread Tom Trott’s letter. Write for each para- 
graph one sentence which tells the main idea in the para- 


\ ends 
Perfect score is 15. 


(D) New Words To Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are different or opposite in meaning. 


= 


. Sturdy......strong . irreverent......respeetful 

. careless......careful . alloy......mixture of metals 

. Stray. . Stable 

. prayer......request . famous.....unknown 

. craftsmen......skilled workmen 
. defense......protection ; worn-out.....new 

. expert......skilled . products......zoods 


. absorb......suck up 


. bidding......command 


. locomotive......steam engine 


oono Bp oo DD 


interior . firmly......loosely 
present . unnatural......usual 
Perfect score is 20. 


a 
© 


My score is 


Help To Make Ears for the Playtime Weekly Reader 


At the top of the first page of your Weekly Reader are two tiny 
pictures or “ears”. These “ears” are changed each month and tell 
something about the month. No doubt, you enjoy coloring the “ears”. 
Now you can help to make “ears” for the summer Playtime Readers. 

My Weekly Reader will give five play tents for first prizes (one 
prize for each edition of My Weekly Reader) for the best sets of 
“ears” sent in. In addition to the first prizes, fifty subscriptions 
(ten for each edition) to Playtime Reader will be given. 

Here are the rules for the contest: 

1. Each “ear” must be size 4% inches long and 3% inches wide. 

No other size will do. 
2. Make white “ears” on black paper or black “ears” on white 


aper. 

3. ar child in the class may make “ears”. Decide whether you 
will make “ears” for June, July, or August. Make your “ears” 
tell something about one of these months. 

. Select the best set of two “ears” made in your class and mail 
them not later than May 1 to Ear Contest, My Weekly Reader 
No. 5, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. Be sure to give 
the name and. address of your teacher and school. (If school 
closes before May 30, be sure to give child’s complete home 
address, also.) 

. Any entry which does not give the edition of the Weekly Reader 
you are using will not be considered in the contest. 


My Werexcy Reaven, Enition No, Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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The Body of a Princess Is Found in Baa 


TOMB heaped with gold was found a short 

time ago in the pyramids near Cairo. In it 
was the body of an Egyptian princess dressed as 
a bride. A golden diadem was on her head, two 
gold necklaces around her neck, and gold san- 
dals on her feet. Below her feet were two heaps 
of gold. The princess is thought to have died 
about 3,600 years before the birth of Christ. 


Modern Airplanes Circle Around One of the Five-Thousand- 
Year-Old Pyramids of Gizeh at Cairo, Egypt 


The tomb of the princess was found under an- 
other tomb in the pyramids at Gizeh (ge’z¢). 
Mud from the River Nile had seeped into the 
stone tomb. The mud had become hard and helped 
to preserve the body for thousands of years. 

Men who study tombs think that the princess 
may have been the daughter of King Chephren 
of Egypt. He was the king who built the second 
highest pyramid. His brother, Cheops (ké’dps), 
was the builder of the Great Pyramid, which is 
one of the seven wonders of the world. The pyra- 
mids are great mountains of stone built on top 
of tombs. They were built over the tombs to pro- 
tect the bodies of kings and their families. 

The early people of Egypt believed that the 
dead should be buried in a safe place where they 
would not be disturbed. They believed that those 
who died went to live in another world. They 
thought that in the new world the dead would 
need gold and such things as they had needed 
when they were alive. So the Egyptians buried 
gold, things to eat and drink, furniture, dishes, 


toys, and games with their dead. Those who had 
enough money buried their dead in tombs cut 
out of rock and hidden so that no one could find 
them. The richer the Egyptian, the better the 
tomb he built for himself. 

King Cheops and his brother Chephren were 
among the richest rulers in the world. They 
owned much land and many slaves. They put 
thousands of their slaves to work building tombs 
for themselves and their families. The money 
for the tombs came from the people. Very old 
records say that, while the kings were spending 
much money to build fine tombs, the people were 
living in great want. King Cheops is said to have 
worked 100,000 slaves 20 years building his tomb. 
Above it, he had placed a great pyramid which 
was as high as a 48-story building. More than 
two million big stone blocks were used to make 
his Great Pyramid, which is one of the largest 
buildings in the world. Each stone weighs about 
two and one-half tons. No one knows how the 
early Egyptians lifted these big stones so high. 

Mummies of Ancient Egypt 

The Egyptians also believed that the hodies 
of the dead should be well preserved. So they 
soaked the bodies in a kind of melted tar. Then 
they wrapped the bodies in yards and yards of 
linen cloth like a bandage, In this way, the bodies 
were preserved for many, many years and were 
called mummies. Some of you may have seen a 
mummy in a museum. 

In spite of the fact that the kings of Egypt 
had so many big stones put on top of their tombs, 
their bodies were not safe. The tombs were 
broken into by robbers of the desert who were 
looking for gold. They took out the gold which 
was buried with the kings and left the bodies. 
In later years, the mummies of many kings were 
taken out and put into museums. 

The mummy of the Egyptian princess, who may 
have been King Cheop’s niece, was safe for more 
than 5,000 years. The gold which was buried 
with her was not found by robbers. It was found 
last month by men called archeologists, who dig 
in the ground to study ancient times. They say 
that the finding of the princess is the most im- 
portant discovery since the finding of Tutankha- 
men (toot-ahnk-ah’men). 
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Child Health Day 
Each year before May 1, the President of the 
United States makes a Child Health Day Proela- 
mation. He does this just as he makes a Thanks- 
giving Proclamation in November. Here is a sen- 


tence from the proclamation which he made a, 


short time ago, “I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim the first day of May of this year as 
Child Health Day.” The President then urges all 
the people of the United States to do what they 
can to better the health of the nation’s children. 


—Courtesy The Magazine of Light 


Working Under a Good Light Working Under a Poor Light 


Good health depends upon many things. One of 
those things is good eyesight. Many grown-ups 
have to wear glasses because they read in a poor 
light when they were children. 

A report from Washington, D. C., says that a 
great number of the children who fail in Ameri- 
can schools do so because of poor eyesight. One 
who has bad eyes cannot read well, and good 
reading in school is very important. 

Most children are born with good eyesight. 
But, when they learn to réad, they are often not 
careful to read where the light is good. Too much 
light is nearly as bad as too little light. Here are 
some rules to follow: 

1. Before you start to read, sew, make an air- 
plane, or look at small things, sit in the best light 
you can find. If possible, sit with your back to 
the light so that the light will fall over your 
shoulder. 

2. See that the light is not too strong. Turn 
your book or your work so that there is no glare 
on it from the light. 

3. Do not read in the bright sunlight without 
wearing dark glasses. When you are out in a boat 
or on a long automobile trip, wear dark glasses to 
protect your eyes from the sun. 

4. Do not tire your eyes by using them too 
long at a time. Rest your eyes and exercise your 
eye muscles by looking at a hill or a tree that is 
far away. 

5. Do not read while lying down. Do not lie 
down on the floor to read the funnies. Sit up and 
read. where the light is good. 

6. If your eyes hurt, tell someone about it. 
Have your eyes examined if you think they are 
not right. Remember that your one pair of eyes 
have to last you all your life, 


A Monument for a Dog Hero 

A dog that went through the World War with 
some American soldiers died a short time ago in- 
Washington. His name was Rags, and he was 20 
years old. He had a United States Army medal, 
two service stripes, and a wound stripe. He was 
one of the few dogs whose footprints have been 
put on record. 

Rags was not always such an important dog. 
In fact, he once lived in a gutter in Paris, He was 
just a stray dog that no one wanted. He was said. 
to be part wire-haired and part Scotch-Irish ter- 
rier. His mother and father were unknown. 

One night, two American soldiers in Paris 
stumbled over Rags in the dark. Rags howled, 
then wagged his stubby tail, and looked up at the 
big soldiers. The men liked the little dog’s bright 
eyes, and one of them picked him up and put him 
under his coat. Rags licked the soldier’s hand 
and, almost before anyone knew it, he was in 
eamp living with the soldiers. 

Rags was soon a favorite in the American 
eamp. He lived in a tent with the two soldiers 
who first found him. He followed them from 
morning till night. When they went to the 
trenches to fight, Rags went with them. He car- 
ried messages to the front where guns were 
booming and shells were bursting. When Rags 
was told to do a thing, he did it. He was a real 
little soldier and obeyed orders when they were 
given. While on the firing line, Rags was 
wounded several times. Poison gas from the 
enemy lines made him lose the use of his left, eye. 

Rags even went up in balloons with the soldiers 
who were on the lookout for enemy planes. Once 
a German airplane swooped down upon the Amer- 
ican balloon in which Rags was riding. When 
the German pilot saw the dog in the balloon, he 
turned his gun the other way. Instead of shoot- 
ing at the balloon and bringing it down, the 
young German aviator waved and flew away. He, 
like the American soldiers, liked dogs and did not 
want to harm Rags. 

When Rags Came Home 

After the war was over, Rags came home on a 
ship with the American soldiers. Like many of 
the soldiers, Rags was not well. So he rested at 
a hospital camp where he was given the best of 
care. With his one eye, he could find his way 
around the hospital grounds. Before long, his 
lungs, which were gassed, became stronger, and 
Rags was able to leave the hospital and follow 
one of his old friends to Governors Island. That 
is an island in New York Harbor on which many 
United States soldiers live. 

Two years ago, Rags and his friend went to 
Washington to the headquarters of the United 
States Infantry. Rags was an old dog now, and 
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his legs were rather stiff with age. But he was 
still able to help his master and was well-known 
in Washington military circles. When Rags died 
last month, he was honored by his Army friends 
with whom he fought overseas. They held a mili- 
tary funeral for him. Taps were sounded when 
Rags was lowered into his small grave near 
Washington. A stone monument will soon be put 
up in memory of him. 

Rags is not the only dog hero that has a monu- 
ment on his grave. Some years ago, a monument 
five feet tall was put up to a dog hero at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. That dog had lost the use of 
one of his legs during the World War, and he was 
called Calculator by his soldier friends. When 
asked why they gave the three-legged dog such 
a strange name, one of the soldiers said, ‘Im 
walking, he put down three and carried one.” 


Uncle Ben Visits the Alhambra 
Dear Boys and Girls, 

I have just finished my afternoon siesta 
(si-és’ta) or nap. Everyone in Spain takes a 
siesta during the hot part of the day. It would be 
_ hard to live in such a hot country without doing 
so. After lunch, the streets and sidewalks are 
empty and the shops are closed. About three 
o’clock, the town wakes up and all the people 
are gay after their rest. 

Outside my window, I can hear music and 
singing and the call of peddlers selling their 
goods. A water peddler is calling, “Agua! Agua! 
Fresh clean water!’’ On his back is a big water 
_ tank with a cork in one end. In his hand are some 
glasses, which do not look too clean. 

In my last letter, I said that I would tell you 
about the Alhambra (al-ham’bra). That is not 
easy to do, for the castle is so beautiful that it is 
hard to tell others about it. To know how beanti- 
ful it is, you yourself must see it. One writer 


oS ya Fay aa 


Í 


Looking Down Upon the City of Granada from Alhambra Hill 


says, “The Alhambra has the perfection of cob- 
webs, snow crystals, and frost flowers on a win- 
dow pane.” 

The Alhambra was built by the Moors about 
600 years ago. They built the castle on a hill 
above Granada as a safe home for their kings 
and princes. The Moors called it the Alhambra, 
which means Red Castle. It was named for the 
red stone of the mountain upon which, and of 
which, the castle was built. 

Did you ever hear of the book called, ‘‘The 


' Alhambra”? This book tells about the people 


who lived in the Alhambra long ago. An Ameri- 
can writer, Washington Irving, made up the tales 
while he lived in the Alhambra. Ile loved the 
old castle and wrote two big books about it. My 
Spanish guide pointed with pride to the rooms in 
which Irving lived 100 years ago. I thought of 
my high school days when I studied Washington 
Irving. But I had never thought of him as a real 
man who traveled and once slept and dreamed 
in the Alhambra. . 
Today the Alhambra is faded, and some of it 
is in ruins. The inside is far more beautiful than 


the ontside. I spent many hours walking through 


the great halls, the walls of which are covered 
with bright colored tiles instead of plaster. I 
stretched my neck looking at the ceilings and 
high arched windows. They are trimmed with 
stone so finely carved that it all looks like lace. 

Through the castle windows, I could see pretty 
gardens in which water splashed. The Moors 
hked the sound of running water and built 
fountains in all their gardens. In one of the Al- 
hambra courts, I saw the basin of a fountain 
which is held up by 12 lions carved in marble. 
The room near by is called the Hall of the Lions. 

The main reception room of the castle is called 
the Hall of the Ambassadors. It was in this room 
that the last king of the Moors gave up the city 
of Granada to King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella. That was in 1492. How the Moors must 
have hated being driven out of their beautiful 
castle and city! 


Much love to you all, Winch Bams 


Dear Wise Owl, 

In sehool, we are studying about birds and 
would like to know where a bird’s ears are. 
Will you please tell us? Yours truly, 

Lois Moriarty, Edwin Markham School, 


GWL Dear Lois, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The ears of most birds are small holes in the sides of their 
heads. The ears cannot be seen because they are covered 
with feathers. Some big birds, such as barnyard fowl and 
owls, have larger ears than mere holes. Roosters have ear 
lobes. I have ears which stick up high so that I hear every 
sound in the woods. Birds can both hear and see better 
than can most people. 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 


ca 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE WEST INDIES 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 
ye [Rey Evans Je | 
Sie! s 


Dan and Loki go down to the Dan and Loki get in the boat. 


Oh! Look! There is a great turtie! 
beach. They see a small native They use their hands as pad- the beach, Loki sees some Itis five hundred years old. Loki 


boat. It is called a dugout. It is dies. They paddle over to a is afraid. He runs over the hill. 


small island. 


strange footprints. 


(A) Your Score Tells a Story 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
. Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence correct. 
1. A tomb was found in the (.....pyramids ......dia- 


dem ......castle) near Cairo. 
2. The Egyptian princess in the tomb is thought 


to have died about (......5,000 _.....4,800 -.....3,600) 
years before the birth of Christ. 


3. Cheops was the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
which is one of the seven (.....tombs ...... mu- 


seums ......wonders) of the world. 
4. Pyramids were built over tombs to protect the 


(......money ......bodies .....records) of kings and 
their families. 

. King Cheops is said to have worked 100,000 
slaves 20 years building (......Cairo -.....a palace 


aw his tomb). 
6. The Egyptians believed that the bodies of the 


dead should be (......well preserved. ...... put in 


museums ...... disturbed). 
7. Robbers broke into the ¢ombs and took out the 


Goold stone ...... tar) which was buried 
with the kings. 
8. Many mummies have been taken out and put 


into (.....new tombs. .....- museums ...... stone 
blocks). 


9. The mummy of the princess was (......ancient 


peed a bride .....safe) for more than 5,000 years. 


10. Archxologists say that the finding of the prin- 
cess is the most important discovery since the 


finding of (......King Cheops ...... Tutankhamen 
mem King Chephren). 
Perfect score is 10. 


Cot 


My score is... 


Final Directions for the Willing Workers’ Contest 


To the teacher: We realize that in some places the continued cold weather and 
snow limited the outdoor work which could be carried on in this contest. In all 
such cases, the information gathered and plans formulated for work later will be 
considered. Mail your report immediately to My Weekly Reader Willing Workers’ 
Contest, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. Cover the following points in 
your report: 

1. If caterpillars and bag worms are a problem in your community, list the amount 
of work done. 

2. Indicate the major community problem or problems which were used as a basis 
for the other activities. List the work done. 

3. Pupil appreciation of what constitutes a healthful and beautiful community and 
a knowledge of each child’s responsibility for the same is more difficult to meas- 
ure. Your summary of the pupils’ reactions to this phase of the contest may in- 
clude representative paragraphs written by the class or comments made by 
individual pupils or parents in addition to your own observations. 


(B) What Happened First? 


(Ability To Grasp the Sequence of Ideas in a Story) 


These sentences are out of order. Put them in the correct 
order. The fifth sentence happened first in the story about 
Rags. Write 1 on the blank in front of it. Write 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8 where they belong. 


se He carried messages to the front. 


ea He became stronger and was able to leave the 
hospital and follow his friends to Governors 
Island. 


Seren After the war was over, Rags came home on a 
ship with the American soldiers. 

a Two years ago, Rags and his friend went to 
Washington. 

TR One night, two American soldiers found Rags 
in a gutter in Paris. 

nen Rags rested at a hospital camp. : 

vea When Rags died last month, he was honored 
by his Army friends. 

ES Rags was soon a favorite in the American 
camp. 


Perfect score is 8. My score is ............ 


Things To Do 


1. You and your teacher, school nurse, and parents can work 
together to make Child Health Day an important day for 
health. Invite your parents to hear the story of the health 
charts you have kept this year. Your parents will carry on 
the health work this summer. You ean help by outlining 
the work still to be done. 

2. As you reread Uncle Ben’s letters from Spain, make a class 
list of questions about Spain. During your free time, find 
the answers to your questions. Post the answers on the bul- 
letin board. 


YOU CAN RECEIVE 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 


THIS SUMMER! 


Piaytime WEEKLY READER is a special summer paper which is 
mailed to your home or vacation address for eleven weeks during the 
summer—from June 15 to August 24. It will be issued in two editions 
—Edition A, for children of ages six to eight; Edition B, for children 
of ages nine to twelve. The price is only 50c per subscription. 


Ask your teacher about PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaper; she has the 
complete story. Ask her also for one of the notes to parents about 
PuLaytime WEEKLY Reaper and the special coin container blank for 
mailing your subscription to American Education Press, Inc., 40 South 
Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Note To Teachers Individual coin container subscription forms are blanked 


in this issue. Please distribute these to pupils along with 
the explanatory notes for parents which have been sent under separate cover. 


Note To Pupils You can join The Pirate Club by subscribing to 
~ C PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER. Moře about this next week. 


My Weexty Reaver, Eorrion No. Four, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, io 
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KEEPING LAW AND ORDER 
s These policemen patrol the streets of Newark, New Jersey, 


in a police cruiser and keep in constant touch with head- 
quarters by means of a two-way radio set. 


ACK in the early colonial days, there were no 
G-men, state troopers, or city police cars 
with shrill sirens. They were not needed. Amer- 


ica was a new country. Not many people bad, 


crossed the sea to settle in the colonies. There 
were great stretches of, land which had never 
been cleared. A man and his family could always 
find a bit of forest land which could be cleared. 
Then they would set to work building a house, 
planting crops, and making a living from the 


land. Life was hard, and there was little time 
tor play. 


If a man and his family worked hard enough, 


ts ‘they could always find food, clothing, and shelter. 


Land was free, and there was plenty of it. There 
was plenty of wood in the forests. A man could 
build a house with this wood and raise food on the 
land. His wife could spin thread and weave cloth 
and make the clothes which the family wore. 

Then as more settlers came to the new land, 
they gathered in villages. These villages grew 
into towns and cities as the years passed. Other 
settlers pushed westward and settled the land 
beyond the Mississippi River. On and on those 
pioneers traveled until they had crossed the 
plains, the mountains, and the deserts, and 
reached the Pacific Coast. On the heels of the 
pioneers came the traders and the business men 
to set up shops and factories. Down throug’ the 
years, great cities grew up from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific Coast. 

Some of those early years were prosperous 
ones. There was much work to be done and few 
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roblem of Crime 


men to do it. Wages were high, and everyone was- 
busy. Other years were lean ones. There was 
little work, and there were many idle hands. 
Some of those who could not find work turned to 
a life of crime to make a living. 

Out in the frontier and mining towns of the 
West, in the early days, were found adventurers 
who lived by their wits and gambling. Some of 
these were so desperate and bold that they were 
called six-gun men. In the slums of the big cities, 
thronghout the United States, there were pick- 
pockets, beggars, sneak-thieves, safe-crackers, 
and thugs. These men and women often worked 
together in gangs. 

The government of city, State, and nation, 
alike, took steps to fight against the growth of 
crime throughout the country. Clever methods of 
running down the criminals were put into force. 
A criminal, when ¢aught, had his photograph and 
fingerprints taken. Records were carefully filed 
of his life and crimes. Yale locks to keep robbers 
out of houses and buildings were invented. Elec- 
tric burglar alarms were set up in banks and 
other places of business. Great burglar-proof 
vaults were built to hold large sums of money, 
precious jewels, and valuable papers. Police 
forces became larger, stronger, and better pre- 
pared to deal with the criminal than ever before. 
(Please turn the page.) 

—Photos courtesy Western Electric Co. 


CALLING ALL POLICE CARS 

Through this control board, headquarters keep in touch with 
the New York police radio cruisers. The little metal pins on 
the great map of New York City show where every radio car 
is located. The man at the desk is receiving a call and get- 
ting the message ready to be put on the air. The radio man 
(at left) is waiting to broadcast the message to one of the 
radio police cars, or perhaps to all police cars. 
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Today the police are helped by state troopers 
and G-men from the United States Department 
of Justice. The G-men are carefully chosen and 
trained to be detectives, lawyers, marksmen, and 
laboratory workers. They travel by airplane and 
automobile across State lines. They have at their 
finger tips all the latest inventions of science. In 
five minutes, a G-man can find a special finger- 
print among the four million which are on file 
in Washington, D. C. 

In spite of all these protections against crime, 
it has become a bigger and bigger problem. To- 
day there are fast automobiles in which the crini- 
nal can escape. There are deadly weapons with 
which he can fight his way out of a trap. Crime 
costs our nation from one billion to eighteen 
billion dollars a year. There are about 200,000 
men and women behind the bars in our Federal, 
State, and local prisons. There are some 300,000 
other law-breakers ‘‘wanted by the police” walk- 
ing our streets or driving over our highways. 

Uncle Sam knows that it is not enough to 
capture and to punish criminals. The prob- 
lem of crime is like a giant octopus with dozens 
of arms instead of the usual eight. Each arm is 
a problem which must be carefully studied. The 
most important arm is called crime prevention. 


Where Crime Prevention Begins 


Crime prevention begins with the boys and 
girls of our country. They may be either good, 
useful citizens or the future criminals of the 
United States. Uncle Sam wants to give every 
child the chance to. become a useful citizen. So he 
is putting into force a program which will be car- 
ried out over a period of years. $ 

Such a program is a big undertaking, and Uncle 
Sam cannot carry it out alone. He needs the 
help of every State, city, town, and village. Each 
one has its own special problems of crime which 
must be worked out. Uncle Sam is just leading 
the way and showing what can be done. He is 
showing how slums can be wiped out. He is 
building model houses and apartments which can 
be rented for very little money. These can take 
the place of dark, dirty tenements and tumbled- 
down houses. The new buildings will have plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine. They will have play- 
grounds and gardens where boys and girls may 
work and play. Uncle Sam is also taking many 
idle boys and young men off the city streets and 
village roads and putting them in C.C.C. camps. 
These boys were without work and often with- 
out homes. But Uncle Sam is now giving them 
plenty of outdoor work, study, and play. 

The States are following the lead of Uncle 
Sam. They are calling meetings to work out their 
own special problems. Suppose we take just two 
of the 48 States as an example—Kansas and 
Nebraska, in the Middle West. Out in Kansas, 
many playgrounds and libraries have been set 
up. Good moving pictures, not gangster movies, 
are being shown in the moving-picture houses. In 
Nebraska, the problem of country slums is being 
worked out. A farmer cannot make a living on 
poor farming land. His crops are poor, and he 
cannot raise enough to feed his family. He has 


—U. S. Bureau of Investigation 
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SCIENCE TRAPS THE CRIMINAL 


The micrescope plays an important part in tracing and 
catching criminals. It brings out bits of evidence which 
the naked eye could never find. This scientist at the 
United States Department of Justice is studying tiny 
fibers through a microscope. 


no money to clothe his children or to give them 
a good education. The children left to shift for 
themselves sometimes turn to a life of crime. 
Nebraska is trying to help the famihes who have 
poor farming land. The State is moving them to 
farms with fertile fields where good crops can be 
raised. So far, about 180 families are setting up 
new homes on good farming land where they can 
make enough to live comfortably. 

Not only is Uncle Sam working to make boys 
and girls useful citizens, but he also wants them 
to help him. The nation, the States, the cities, 
and the rural communities are all looking to the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs for help in their fight 
against crime. Nearly every farming center has 
its 4-H Club. City and countryside, alike, have 
their Scout troops. Neighborhoods have their 
club or community centers. There, on winter 
afternoons and evenings, the young people may 
gather to play games, to read books and maga- 
zines, or to talk and tell stories. There boys and 
girls may learn handicraft work, too. In the sum- 
mer, camping trips and hikes are often planned. 

These boys and girls are really helping Uncle 
Sam in his fight against crime. One judge out in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, said, ‘‘In more than 300 
cases of boy criminals which have come before 
me, not one was an accredited Boy Scout.” 
Through their clubs, boys and girls are learning 
the rules of fair play and good sportsmanship. 
'Fhey are growing up to be useful, busy citizens. 
These future leaders will find life full of interest- 
ing and exciting work and fun. They will find 
that the gangster is really a very poor sportsman 
who does not follow the rules of fair play. There 
will be no false glitter or excitement in a life of 
crime. Through clean, healthful homes, interest- 
ing work, outdoor play, and club activities, Uncle 
Sam hopes to dig up the roots of crime. 


For Your Science Scrapbook 
Our nickel, or five-cent piece, is really 75 per cent copper. 
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Fighting Tough Little Germs 


Shore and park resorts around New York City 
are busy with mops, brooms, and scrubbing 
brushes. Their food shops must be as spick-and- 
span as soap and water can make them when 
they open their doors this spring. All during the 
summer, these food shops will be watched by a 
special Fountain Squad from the Health Depart- 
ment. Food served in such shops will be clean 
and fresh. There will be little danger of buying 
impure food which may cause sickness. 

Perhaps you are asking, ‘‘What are the harm- 
ful little things in impure food which make us 
sick?” They are tiny living plants and animals. 
In fact, they are so small that we cannot see them 
with the naked eye. We must look at them on a 


slide through a microscope. But these harmful _ 


little germs are man’s worst enemies. Doctors 
are forever fighting against them. 

Of course, there are some little germs which 
are not harmful. The doctors use these to help 
fight the very bad ones which must be killed by 
the millions. Boiling water or high dry heat will 
destroy most living germs. Cold will also kill 
many germs. But some germs are just made 
sleepy and inactive by extreme cold. 

A few years ago, Charles Lindbergh made a 
flight through the Arctic air. On the wings of his 
airplane were hanging sticky plates. They col- 
lected the tiny living things in the air. These 
little germs were just sleeping seedlings. But 
when they were placed in warm air, they changed 
quickly into growing germs. 

Germs are such tough little fellows that they 
are hard to kill. They often live in dusty, dark 
places for a thousand years or more. In the dust 
from the old temples of Peru, living germs were 
found. Those germs must have been alive for at 
least fourteen hundred years. In 1914, a doctor 


took some water from a horses’ drinking trough 
and put a few drops of it on a glass slide. He 
placed the slide under a microscope and looked 
at the water. There were several tiny living 
germs in this water. So the doctor carefully dried 
the water and sealed up the dust in a glass tube. 
Twenty years later, the doctor opened the tube, 
added more water to the slide, and looked at it 
through a microscope. There were the same 
germs dancing around and very much alive. 

Today germs do not have so much chance to 
hide in dark, dusty places. Doctors and health 
officers are always on the watch for these harmful 
germs. People have learned to keep their cities 
and homes cleaner. They are cleaning np many 
of thei slum sections. But there is still much 
work to be done by the army of health officers. 

Uncle Sam’s leader of the great army of 
health workers is Dr. Thomas Parran, Junior. 
He has just been made head of the United States 
Public Health Service. He will keep in touch 
with city and State health departments and help 
them in their fight against sickness and disease. 
Dr. Parran has mapped out a program of work 
which will cover a long period of time. He wants 
to help crippled children to lead useful lives. Dr. 
Parran also hopes to wipe out tuberculosis. 

We can all help the army of health workers, 
too. Just as the Fountain Squad of New York 
City checks up on the food shops of parks and 
resorts, we can all check up on our own homes, 
villages, and towns. Be sure that food shops are 
kept as clean as soap and water can make them. 
Be sure that the food is also fresh and clean. Be 
sure that the water supply is pure. Be sure that 
there are no dark, dirty corners in your houses, 
buildings, or streets. Fight harmful germs with 
cleanliness, sunshine, and fresh air. 


Ready for Jack Frost 


In the spring of the year, Jack Frost often nips 
the buds or blossoms on the fruit trees. The fruit 
growers must be always on the watch for him. If 
the weather man sends out a warning that there 
will be a heavy frost during the night, fruit grow- 
ers must get busy in their orchards. Their crop 
for the season might be ruined by heavy frost. 

Out into the orchards, the fruit growers go 
armed with smudge pots. Smudge is a smoky fire 


built between the trees. The thick black smoke 
covers the whole orchard and protects the trees 
from the frost. But smudge fires are costly and, 
of course, very dirty. 

A new fan has just been invented to keep away 
the frost. It will spray 30 acres of orchard land 
with warm air. To run the new fan costs only 40 
cents an hour. Such an invention is a real boon 
to fruit growers. 


THENEW .... 
A New Fan Blowing Warm Air Over an Orchard 


e - >» ». AND THE OLD 
Smudge Pots Ready To Fight Jack Frost 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


A tew weeks after Colone! Lindbergh ae The America is a Fokker er ngtaees 
his famous non-stop flight from New York monoplane. Commander Richard 
to Paris, Blimpy sees the America take off and three able assistants are on Tera 
for Paris from Roosevelt Field, Long Island. They are making the trip to gather scien- 

tiñe data for future air travel. 


The plane flies through sleet, rain, fog, A forced landing is made in the water off the 
and clouds. Wor hours, the aviators can- coast of France. The plane is wrecked, and 
not see either the sky or the water. the flyers are shaken up. But Byrd xnd his 
They cannot even see each other. They 
are flying entirely by navigation instru- 


crew escape in a collapsible boat. 


ments, 


(A) Try These 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
In each blank space, write the correct word or words. 
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2, The pioneers first settled the lands -...---...20------+----+---- of the 
Mississippi River. 


3. The traders and business men Game -.---------2--2-----------2---2--- 
~ the pioneers. 


S C mt. repenre ss ENING | gereeteeeresereseneres pertain 


help to catch criminals. 
6. G-men are sent out by the .. .. Government. 


. The criminal is aided by .................... 
. The most important way to solve the problem of crime is 


os 


by .. a eer 


OF Uncle Sam is s working o on a program ‘for making useful 
10, Many communities are supplying clean... 7 
interesting oo... cence Mand CORURONG YO 2 eee 


for their boys and girls. 


homes, play, east, citizens, before, United States, criminals, 
shelter, erime prevention, work, automobiles, food, after, 
local, clothing, weapons, west, records, fingerprints 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(B) Finding Main Ideas 
(Ability To Find Main Ideas of a Paragraph) 

Eight of the topics below tell the main ideas in the story 
“Fighting Tough Little Germs”. Write the number of the 
paragraph in front of the main idea to which it belongs. 

.. Germs can survive for a long time. 


.. The Fountain Squad from the Health Department has a 
special piece of work to do. 


..... Boys and girls can be health workers. 

. Citizens, doctors, and health officers are fighting germs. 
.... Slum sections are being cleaned up. 

.. Dr. Parran has a program of health. 

.. Germs are man’s worst enemies. 
..... There are several ways of destroying germs. 


....Golonel Lindbergh learned something about germs by 
flying through the Aretic air. 


` Perfect score is 16. My score is _.......... 


A New Story About Sam Houston 


The celebration in Texas is bringing us new stories of that 
State’s heroes. Be sure to read ‘‘The Boy Who Twice Became 
an Indian’’, by Edward C. Boykin on page 15 of ‘‘St. Nicho- 
las” for April, 1936. 


(C) New Words To Know 
(Vocabulary Development) 

Watch your vocabulary grow. Classify the words below. 
Test yourself. For how many words can you give the mean- 
ings? Use the dictionary to look up any words which you do 
not know. 
gangs, plains, pioneers, burglar, mountains, settlers, frontier, 
coast, deserts, pickpockets, thugs, fertile, criminals, inland, 

slums, detectives, prisons 


I, Geographical Words 


At ee ee ee ee 
BSE eee ee BL non SS 
CUR ane ee be See 
If. Words Pertaining to Crime 
A E N ara 
Ban ee S Bo a E 
a YY E S 
1) ee ee ee ee 
II. Historical Terms 
TaN tis eer sana er eee err errata err IET ETETETT 
DB ee ee oer EEEIEE EEEO se sc te 
Oe as Bee one ener tee eerie rr pba eer er cere 


Perfect score is 17. 


' Things To Do 


Many boys and girls have seience scrapbooks. In these 
books, they paste science clippings, pictures, and specimens. 
Some of the table of contents are divided into these parts: 

1. Plant Life 

2. Animal Life 

3. The Earth and Heavens 

4. Physical and Chemical Processes: food, clothing, heat, 

electricity, air, light, sound, machines 

From time to time, My Weekly Reader will print interest- 
ing science items for your scrapbook. You may wish to record 
your observations and experiments. 


(Oa AE ERAN NAAN 
YOU CAN RECEIVE 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 


THIS SUMMER! 


Praytime WEEKLY READER is a special summer paper which is 
mailed to your home or vacation address for eleven weeks during the 
summer—from June 15 to August 24. It will be issued in two editions 
—Edition A, for children of ages six to eight; Edition B, for children 
of ages nine to twelve. The price is only 50c per subscription. 

Ask your teacher about Praytime WeekLY Reaper; she has the 
complete story. Ask her also for one of the notes to parents about 
Praytime WEEKLY READER and the special coin container blank for 
mailing your subscription to American Education Press, Inc., 40 South 
Third 5t., Columbus, Ohio. 

Note To Teachers Individual coin container subscription forms are blanked 


in this issue. Please distribute these to pupils along with 
the explanatory notes for parents which have been sent under separate cover. 


Note To Pupils ou can join The Pirate Club by subscribing to 
PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER. More about this next week. 


My Weexty Reaper, Eoition No. Five, issued woekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Presa, Inc., 40 South Third Street, a 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Qhio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year, Special rates for school clubs, 
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Sea Wins Fight Against Stone and Steel 


INE of the oldest and tallest lighthouses in our 
country has to be given up. The sea has won 

its fight. The waves have worn away more than 
two miles of the shore in front of the lighthouse. 
Water is now within one hundred feet of its base. 


; e a ee 


This Black and White Lighthouse Stands on 

the Sparkling White Sands of Cape Hatteras 
The water has weakened the strong foundation so 
much that it cannot be fixed again. So our Gov- 
ernment has decided to give up the fight. Our 
Government will not try to save what many say 
is the most beautiful lighthouse in our country. 

The lighthouse is on Cape Hatteras, which is 
the most eastern point on the coast of North 
Carolina. The sandy cape reaches far out into the 
Atlantic and is one of the stormiest and most 
dangerous places on our coast. Many ships have 
been wrecked near Cape Hatteras, while many 
others have been saved by the Cape Hatteras 
light. 

The first lighthouse was built on Cape Hatteras 
in 1798. That was before the time of clipper ships 
or steamboats. The lighthouse warned sailors in 
slow wooden sailboats to stay away from the 
dangerous cape. The lighthouse was built of 
sandstone and was placed more than one mile 
back from the water. Stormy seas kept beating 
upon the shore and wearing it away. The waves 
came nearer and nearer to the foot of the light- 


house. By 1870, the water had weakened the 
foundation so much that the lighthouse had to be 
torn down. 

Then our Government built a second light- 
house on Cape Hatteras to take the place of the 
first one. This time, it built the lighthouse more 
than one mile back from the sea. The tower was 
built. of bricks and was 193 feet high. The 
foundation was built six feet below the water 
line. It was made of strong yellow pine logs and 
great blocks of granite. ‘‘The sea will never be 
able to weaken this foundation,” said the work- 
men. ; 

But again the sea had its way. Each year, it 
crept closer and closer to the new lighthouse and 
weakened the foundation. A few years ago, steel 
piling was driven into the sand to try to 
strengthen the foundation. But the water was 
stronger than the steel. Last month, our Govern- 
ment decided that nothing more could be done to 
save the lighthouse. 

So another new lighthouse, the third one, will 
soon be built on Cape Hatteras. The new one will 
be built another mile inland and will be made of 
steel. The man who kept the old lighthouse will 
be keeper of the new one. His work will be easier 
than it was in the old lighthouse. The new light 
will be one of the finest ever made. It will turn 
itself on at sundown and off at sunrise. It will 
turn round and round all night and send its 
strong light many miles out to sea. 


From Candle Light to Candle Power 


Hundreds of years ago, lighthouses used coal, 
whale oil, or candles to warn ships at sea. One of 
the early English lighthouses was the Eddystone 
which was built in the English Channel in 1698. 
That was 100 years before the first Cape Hatteras 
lighthouse was built. At one time, the Eddy- 
stone light was made up of 24 candles, five of 
which weighed two pounds each. Instead of 
lights of 24 candle power, we now have lights of 
millions of candle power. A lighthouse in Portu- 
gal has a light of 55,000,000 candle power. The 
second Cape Hatteras light was 450,000 candle - 
power strong. The new one will be far stronger 
than the old and will be seen by sailors who are 
50 miles or more out at sea. 
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Lighthouses To Warn Flyers 

Many airplanes are wrecked every year by 
crashing against mountain peaks. In one week 
last month, two big airplanes struck mountain 
sides in Pennsylvania. Both planes were wrecked, 
and most of the people in them were killed. One 
of the airplanes was an Army plane, and the other 
was a passenger plane of one of the big air lines. 
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Once a Great Army Plane, Now a Mass of Twisted Metal 


How can we protect airplanes against moun- 
tain peaks? That is a problem which engineers 
are working on. How can lighthouses be put up 
in far-away places where no one would care to 


live? How can lights on mountain tops hundreds. 


of miles from power plants be made to burn? 

An engineer in Sweden has found a way. He is 
Gustav Dalen, and he has invented a light which 
burns without electricity. In his light, he uses 
acetylene (a-set’i-lén), a gas which gives the 
greatest amount of light. This gas burns brightly 
in any temperature, in the hottest or in the cold- 
est parts of the earth. Enough gas can be stored in 
tanks to run a light for more than a year. 

The light does not need a keeper. It turns itself 
on when it becomes dark, and off when it grows 
light. Much gas is saved. : How does this new 
light work? Those who do not know much about 
science might think that it works by magic. But 
to those who know something about science, the 
light seems very simple. 

A Paragraph for Scientists Only 

To make the light go on and off, Mr. Dalen 
made use of the fact that a dark object takes in 
more light than a light-colored one. In his new 
lighthouse, Mr. Dalen has placed a dark metal rod 
in a glass case with three bright rods. The dark 
rod takes in more light than do the bright rods. 
When a dark object takes in light, it becomes 
warm and grows a little larger. In the daylight, 
the dark rod becomes large enough to stop up 


two little holes through which the gas flows to the 
light. Then the light goes off. When it becomes 
dark, the black rod becomes a little shorter. Then 
it moves away from the tiny holes, lets the gas 
flow to the light, and the light goes on. 

The new lights for mountain tops are said to 
be storm-proof, foolproof, and always to be de- 
pended upon. Some day, they may be used to 
light mountain tops in the path of regular air 
lines. Then the lives of many flyers and airplanes 
worth thousands of dollars will be saved. 


Is the New Jersey Coast Sinking? 

The coast line of New Jersey has changed very 
much. Scientists once thought that the land was 
sinking. After a careful study, one man showed 
that the coast of Cape May County, New Jersey, 
was sinking at the rate of two feet every 100 
years. One proof of this was his finding of very 
old stumps under some of the beaches. He said 
that forests must have grown long ago where- 
those sandy beaches now stand. 

Since 1839, the State of New Jersey has kept 
reports of the changes which have taken place in 
its shore line. One report says that a certain part 
which is now covered with ten feet of ocean water 
was once part of the mainland. A very old cordu- 
roy road that once led to the mainland was found 
under the water. Old salt meadow sod was also 
found far under the sand of some beaches. It is 
thought that long ago those beaches were 
meadows in which farm animals grazed. To help 
out this theory, the footprints of cows and horses 
were found in the sod. 

In other places in New Jersey, farmers have 
found sea shells under the topsoil of their fields. 
While the sea has worn away certain parts of the 
coast, it has built up other parts. In summing up 
the question of changes in the coast line of New 
Jersey, a State report says, “To the New Jersey 
coast, the tides have added 3,025 acres of land. 
They have taken away 5,220 acres. Within his- 
toric times, there has not been much change in the 
sea level. So there is not much danger of the 
coast of New Jersey sinking away very fast.” 


Dear Wise Owl, 
. Where was Columbus buried in the new 
world? Our history book, ‘‘The Dawn of 
ai American History”’, by Nida, gives the fol- 
yt SE lowing statement: ‘‘His body was first buried 
Onl, in Spain, but was later brought over and 


laid to rest in the new world.”’ Sincerely, 
Lakeview School, Nampa, Idaho. 
Dear Children of the Lakeview Sehool, 

Many cities claim the bones of Christopher Columbus. 
Columbus was first buried in Seville, Spain. Then his 
bones were dug up and taken to Santo Domingo, then to 
Havana, and later to the Seville Cathedral. No doubt, 
Unele Ben will see Columbus’ tomb while he is in Seville. 

Lots of love to all my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

My Spanish friend drove me from Granada to 
Seville (sév’l). On the way, we passed through 
many pretty villages. ‘Fhe sun-baked houses with 
pots of bright flowers in every window looked 
like picture-book houses. 

No matter how poor a Spanish home may be, 
it is bright with color. The red tile roofs, the 
soft colors in the old walls, the vines over the 
doors, and the many flowers make the houses very 
pretty. The houses I saw on my way across 
southern Spain were so colorful that I wished 
for a box of paints. I am not much of an artist, 
but I am sending you a pencil sketch which I 
drew. With your crayons, put all the colors you 
can on this house. Add to the colors, the sound 
of music and happy voices. You will then have 
some idea of southern, or sunny Spain. 

The house in which J am staying is built around 
a court, or patio (pat’y6) as the Spanish call it. 
Į am sitting in a swing in the patio. Near by is a 
small fountain. Around me are many kinds of 
bright-colored flowers. Over the patio is stretched 
a canvas to keep out the hot sun. 


Choose Gay Colors for the House Where I Lived in Seville 


On our way to Seville, we saw men, women, 
and children working in the fields. The women 
and girls work as hard as the men. The gay scarfs 
over their shoulders made their dark eyes and 
skin even prettier. In this part of Spain, even the 
soil is brightly colored. It is red clay and is very 
rich. Broad-leafed tobacco plants grow in most 
of the fields. One of the largest tobacco factories 
of Europe is in Seville. About 5,000 people work 
in it. I was told that the oldest worker was 100 
years old, and the youngest eight. 

From my bedroom window, I can see Seville’s 
beautiful castle which is called the Alcázar (äl- 
ka’thar). Many moving picture theaters in Amer- 


ica built in the old Spanish style are named for 
this castle. Long ago, it was the home of Moor- 
ish kings. 

Not far away is the Seville Cathedral, which is 
the most interesting building I have seen here. 
Its altar rail is made of the first precious metal 
that Christopher Columbus brought from the new 
world. Near by is the tomb of Columbus. 

Not far from the cathedral is the famous 
Library of Columbus. It was given to the city by 
Columbus’ son in honor of his father. Yesterday 
I visited the library and saw many of the writings 
of Christopher Columbus. I saw one book in 
which are many maps and other drawings done 
by Columbus. I was told that Columbus earried 
this book with him on his first voyage to America. 

Lots of love to you all, 


Uncle Bam 


A Shelter Belt of Trees 

The third week in April was National Forest 
Week. Never before have the people of America 
felt more keenly the great value of trees. When 
our country was covered with many forests, we 
had very few floods, droughts, or dust storms. 
Since so many of our trees have been cut down, 
floods alone have cost America millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It does not take long to cut down a forest, but 
it takes many years to replace one. Millions of 
young trees are being planted in America to take 
the place of those that have been cut down. 
Western Canada has planted 145,000,000 trees in 
its fight against drought, floods, and soil drift- 
ing. To these, it will add 5,000,000 more trees in 
1936. The trees are being planted so as to form 
a long shelter belt. Such a tree belt will protect 
the country against wind storms, floods, and 
summer drought. The trees will also give shelter 
to birds and other wild animals. 

Our Government is also planting a long shelter 
belt of trees. When finished, it will reach from 
Canada, through North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma, to about the 
middle of Texas. This tree belt will be about 
1,200 miles long and about 100 miles wide. 

More trees are being planted this year than 
ever before. Thousands of C.C.C. workers are 
planting trees in the North, South, East, and 
West. Farmers have been asked to set out trees. 
City people are setting out trees, and school 
children in many States are planting trees for 
Arbor Day. ‘‘Plant trees to help the children of 
tomorrow” might be a good slogan for all of us. 


‘(Why is your nose in the center of your face?”’ 
“í Because it is the scenter.”’ 
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k6-b6'10) leaf for a parasol. 


Loki takes a ride on the turtle’s “Loki, look at that funny tree,” 
back. Loki picks a cocobolo (kō- cries Dan. “It looks like a 
porcupine tree,” says Loki. 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


a tree. What is it? 


He repeated what he had heard! 


(A) Yes or No Test 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Write ‘‘Yes’’ or “No” after the following questions. 


1. Is the water now within 100 feet of the base 
of the lighthouse on Cape Hatteras? ............ 

2. Is Cape Hatteras the most eastern point on 
the coast of New York? ............ 

3. Is Cape Hatteras one of the most dangerous 


places on our Atlantic coast? ............ 
4, Was the first lighthouse built on Cape Hat- 
teras in 1798 used to warn clipper ships to 


stay away from the dangerous cape? ....:....... 


5. Was the first lighthouse placed more than one — 


mile back from the water? ............ 
. Had the wind worn away the foundation of 


6 
the limestone lighthouse by 1870? _.......... 
7. Was the second lighthouse built two miles 
back from the sea? ............ 
8. Will our Government do anything more to 
save the brick lighthouse? ...._....... 
9. Will the third lighthouse on Cape Hatteras be 
made of steel? ._.......... 
10. Will a strong young man be needed to run the 
light in the new lighthouse? ............ 
Perfect score is 10. 


EIM A N 


: CUEN Air x 


The Pirate Chief 77 


says.. neeo Get PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER” 


I am forming Pirate Clubs all over the United States. Do you want to 
have one for you and your friends? Prayrime WEEKLY READER will tell you 
how to form and run your club. 

You get your Pirate Club button when you subscribe for PLAYTIME 
WEEKLY Reaper. You also get a secret code so that you can send and re- 
ceive secret messages and read the secret messages which I will send you in 
the weekly issues of PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaper. There is fun and adven- 
ture in store for you in PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaver, Urge your parents to 
subscribe for you; mail your subscription or have your teacher mail it this 
week, I'll tell you more about plans for The Pirate Club later. 

(Signed) THE Pirate CHIEF 


e 


(B) Where? 
(Ability To Select “Where” Phrases) 
Put a line under the part of each sentence that tells 
where. See the first sentence. 
1. A canvas is stretched over the patio. 
2. One man found old stumps under some of the 
beaches. ; 
3. Footprints of cows were found in the sod. 
4. Farmers have found sea shells under the top- 
soil. . 
5. An old corduroy road led to the mainland. 
6. The old road was found under water. 


Perfect score is 5, 


(C) Get the Topic Habit 


(Ability To Organize Details Under Topics) 
Read the story ‘‘Lighthouses To Warn Flyers’’ once. 


‘Then see how many things you can remember about each 


of the six topics given. You may need to skim through 
parts of the story a second time. Then see how well you 
can tell the story at home or to a friend who has not read 
the story. In telling the story, did you become more or 
less mixed up? ............ If you did, list details under each 
topie as you did on pages 16 and 48. Then try again. This 
time, tell the story to another grade. Use topics and simple 
outlines to help you study your history and geography. 


I. Two big airplanes were wrecked last month. 
IL. Engineers who are trying to protect air- 
planes against mountains are faced with two 
problems. 
IM. Gustav Dalen has invented a light. 
IV. The new light does not need a keeper. 
V. One black rod and three bright rods are used 
to make the light work. 
VI. Some day, the new light may be used. 


Perfect score is 15. 


(D) A Word Game 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write O between the words which are opposite in mean- 
ing. Write S between the words which mean the same. 


1. coast......inland 6. cathedral......church 
2. peak......top 7. pile......pointed post 

3. mainland......island 8. weaken......strengthen 
4, patio......court 9. foundation......base 

5. keen......dull 10. dangerous......safe 
Perfect score is 10. My score is............ 


My Wrexty Reaper, Eprrion No, Four, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Strect, L 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special ratea for school clubs. 
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Sun and Moon To Put on a Show 


F YOU lived on the other side of the world, you 
might see one of the sky’s greatest shows this 
summer. On June 19, the moon will pass between 
the earth and the sun. The moon, like a round 
black plate, will slowly cross in front of the 


THE PATH OF DARKNESS 
The moon casts its shadow upon the earth. 


bright sun. For two and one-half minutes, the 
sun’s light will be totally blotted out. The stars 
will twinkle in the sky. Quiet will settle over 
everything. Day will suddenly be turned into 
night by the dark shadow of the moon. 

Only a great ring of white light will be seen. 
This light is called the sun’s corona. It spreads 
out for hundreds of thousands of miles around the 
sun, but it can be seen only during an eclipse of 
the sun. 

Men who study the stars are setting out from 
north, south, east, and west to see the sun and 
moon put on their great show. Soviet Russia and 
Japan have invited astronomers from all parts of 
the world to come to their countries and watch 
the eclipse. Astronomers from our own country 
are now on their way to Soviet Russia. They will 
travel halfway around the world to see the 
eclipse. 

This eclipse will begin at sunrise in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It will make a path of darkness 
about 50 miles wide. The dark shadow of the moon 
will sweep northeast across the Aigean Sea, Istan- 
bul, the Black Sea, Soviet Russia, and Siberia. 
Then it will turn southeast over the northern part 
of Manchukuo and the northern part of Japan. 
The eclipse will end in the Pacifie Ocean at 
sunset. : 

Suppose we take a world globe or map and 


mark this route from the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean with little paper suns. Label 
the sun over the Mediterranean Sea ‘‘sunrise’’ 
and the one in the Pacific Ocean ‘‘sunset’’. Then 
try to work out the time that the total eclipse is 
due in other places along the route. Be sure to 
put one little paper sun at Orenburg in Soviet 
Russia and another one at Ak-Bulak. You will 
find Orenburg about 775 miles southeast of Mos- 
cow. Then look for Ak-Bulak, northeast of the 
Caspian Sea and about 60 miles south of Oren- 
burg. Have you found them on the globe or map? 

In this region, the weather is very likely to be 
clear. So the astronomers from our own country 
are heading for Ak-Bulak and Orenburg. There 
these men hope to have box seats for the great 
show. 

The astronomers will set up special cameras 
with which to take pictures of the sun. For the 
first time, true color pictures of an eclipse may 
be made. Some of the men will study changes in 
light and in the weather during the eclipse. 
Others will study the rare gases in the sun’s 
corona. Those gases are supposed to be made up 
largely of oxygen which is heated to a very high 
point by the sun. 

In just two and one-half minutes, the astrono- 
mers will have to take the pictures‘and make the 
studies. These men will have to work hard and 
fast during that short time. If the weather should 
be very cloudy or stormy, the whole show would 
be spoiled. The men would have traveled half- 
way around the world for nothing. But if the day 
is clear and bright, the men will have a good 
look at the sun’s corona. They may be able to 


THE SUN HIDES BEHIND THE MOON 
This picture of a total eclipse shows the white 
light of the sun’s corona. 
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TO CHECK UP ON THE SUN 
A member of the Harvard group of scientists looks 


over the equipment before setting out for the other 
side of the world. 


learn many things about the sun which are not 
known at present. They may bring back valuable 
facts and pictures. 

Boys and girls living on the other side of the 
world may see this total eclipse of the sun. But 
you will have to wait until you are grown up to 
watch this sight of a lifetime. Astronomers say 
that not until the summer of 1945 will a total 
eclipse of the sun be seen in the United States. 
At that time, the path of darkness will begin in 
Idaho or Montana and pass across central Canada 
to Hudson Bay. Another shadow of the moon will 
cross Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin in 
June of 1954, when you are business men and 
women. Still another eclipse will be seen in 
Mexico and Florida on March 7 of 1970. But 
that is far in the future. 

So, instead of waiting for a total eclipse to come 
to our own country, let’s follow, in imagination, 
the astronomers to the other side of the world. 
There we shall see one of the greatest shows on 
earth. It is a show which frightens savage tribes 
and thrills men who study the stars. It is a show 
from which astronomers hope to learn new facts 
about the sun. 

Mark the date on your calendar. Then watch 
the newspapers for stories about the eclipse. 
Later you may even see the eclipse in pictures. 
The astronomers hope to bring back many photo- 
graphs of the show which the sun and moon are 
giving this summer. 


FOU easing, 


Garrie Nicoll who lives in the Hawaiian Islands asks this 
question: Where is the tallest tree in the world? 
Dear Garrie, 

If you set out from the Hawaiian Islands and sailed 
southwest across the Pacifice Ocean, you would come to 
Australia. There you would find the tallest trees in the 
world. The eucalyptus trees of Australia are even bigger 
than our own giant redwoods of California. A few of these 
eucalyptus trees reach a height of about four hundred 
feet. Yes, Australia in the Southern Hemisphere boasts the 
tallest trees in the world. Sandie 


Old Lighthouse To Be Deserted 
Off the shore of North Carolina stands a tall 


- black and white brick tower. Its powerful beacon 


light flashes a warning to ships at sea. At its 
base, the sea is slowly nibbling away the edge of 
the sandy beach. 

For 66 years, this lighthouse has stood guard 
on Cape Hatteras. It has overlooked the most 
dangerous stretch of the North Carolina coast. 
It has protected ships from the reefs and sand- 
bars near by. But now the famous old lighthouse 
is to be abandoned, and a new steel tower will 
take its place. 

The new lighthouse will be the third one to 
stand on Cape Hatteras. Back in 1798, a sand- 
stone tower, 112 feet high, was built. It warned 
sailors of the dangerous reefs and sandbars along 
the coast for nearly one hundred years. Then the 
sea nibbled its way up to the base, and the sand- 
stone tower could no longer be used. A new brick 
tower, 193 feet high, took its place. The brick 
lighthouse was built one mile inland from the 
sea. Today it has also been overtaken by the sea 
which slowly nibbles away the shore. The waves 
now come within a few feet of the base, and the 
tower is no longer safe. Soon another tower, this 
time of steel, will be built another mile inland. 


UNCLE SAM’S 
TALLEST, 
OLDEST, 
AND MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
LIGHTHOUSE 


This old light 
stands on the 
lonely stretch 
of sea-washed 
sand of Cape 
Hatteras, 
where the 
Wright 
brothers 
first tried to 
fly their 
| heavier-than- 
~ | air machine. 
| When the sun 
shines, the 
clean white 
T a sands around 
the lighthouse 
fairly sparkle. 


Of course, the black and white brick lighthouse 
will not be torn down. It wil be left standing as 
a memorial. The old lighthouse has served ships 
and sailors well. Its light has been a friendly 
warning to many a sailor in both calm and stormy 
seas. The tallest, most famous, and most beauti- 
ful lighthouse in ‘the United States will still be a 
landmark off the coast of North Carolina. But a 
sturdy steel lighthouse will do its work of flash- 
ing to ships at sea the warning, ‘‘Watch out! 
Reefs and sandbars ahead!” 


For Your Science Scrapbook 
An eclipse of the sun takes place only ‘‘in the dark of the 
moon’’, when the moon is new and eannot be seen until it 
begins to pass in front of the sun. 
New forests are sometimes started by birds that are storing 
away seeds for food. 
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The Polar Star Comes Home 


This famous airplane, the Polar Star, rides into 
New York Harbor on the deck of the Wyatt Earp. 
The sturdy little ship carried Explorer Ellsworth 
and Pilot Hollick-Kenyon to the bottom of the 
world and brought their airplane safely home 
again. The Polar Star carried those daring flyers 
across the frozen wastes of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent. In My Weekly Reader for January 27-31, 
you read about their flight from the Weddell Sea 
to the Ross Sea. 

So important was the flight that the National 
Geographic Society has now given a gold medal, 
its highest honor, to Lincoln Ellsworth. This 
medal is awarded for his great work of explora- 
tion in both the Arctic and the Antarctic during 
the past 11 years. 

Can the Antarctic Be Used? 


The region which Lincoln Ellsworth explored 
in the Antarctic now belongs to our country. But 
what can Uncle Sam do with it? Explorer BUs- 
worth believes that there are great stores of oil, 
coal, and other minerals in that region. Can these 
new riches ever be mined? Pilot Hollick-Kenyon 
says, “Yes.” He thinks that men could live and 
work in the Antarctic. Supplies could be sent to 
them during the warmer seasons. Living condi- 
tions could be adapted to the extremely cold 
weather. If so, there will be much wealth for 
Uncle Sam at the bottom of the world. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Uncle Sam is printing another new three-cent 
stamp. It is in honor of the old Oregon Terri- 
tory. Just one hundred years ago, that region 
was first settled. It included what is today the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, with 
parts of Montana and Wyoming. So all these 
States will join in the big birthday party. 

If stamps are your hobby, you will want at 
least one of these new Oregon stamps for your 
collection. It will be somewhat like a slice of the 
birthday cake. The new stamp will give you a 
share in the party, too, even if you live a thou- 
sand miles or more away from the old Oregon 
Territory. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I’ve been hopping around Europe like a jack- 
rabbit this winter. Within the last month, I have 
Jumped from England to France and on into 
Switzerland. This week, I have made another 
jump from Switzerland to Hungary. But next 
week, I am off for a long hop, longer than even 
the biggest jack-rabbit ever dreamed of making. 
I think that I shall keep the direction and the 
place a secret until I write my next letter. It will 
make an exciting surprise. 

Just now I am in Budapest, the capital of 
Hungary, where the great music festivals will be 
held in June. These festivals will honor Franz 
Liszt (list), the famous composer. He was born 
125 years ago in Hungary and died 50 years ago. 

Franz Liszt was one of the world’s great com- 
posers. He wrote music for the piano, for 
orchestras, and for church choirs. Franz Liszt not 
only played the piano but he also led orches- 
tras. Sometimes he played his own music. Often 
he played the music of his friend, Richard Wagner. 

Perhaps you have heard the beautiful Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, which are often played today. 
Franz Liszt wrote them, weaving into the music 
the gay gypsy tunes which he heard as a small 
boy. Franz loved the music of the gypsies who 
lived near his home. His father loved musie, too, 
and was his first teacher. Later Franz was sent 
to Paris and Vienna to study music. 

Everywhere there is hurry and bustle. Buda- 
pest is getting ready for its music festival. A 
great open-air theater is being built. It will stand 
at the foot of a green hill, overlooking the Danube 
River as it cuts through "Budapest. I should like 
to be in the city during the festival. There is 
nothing more beautiful than musie played in the 
open air. Imagine listening to gay gypsy tunes 
with the stars twinkling overhead and the blue 
Danube River almost at your feet. 

By June, hundreds of tourists will be traveling 
through Hungary. Many persons visited that 
country last year, and even more are expected 
this summer. They will go to museums to see 
things which belonged to Franz Liszt. They will 
hear his music at the festivals and in the cathe- 
drals. 

But by June, I shall be hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of miles away from Hungary. I shall tell 
you all about my new plans next week. Until 
then they will be a surprise 


As ever, CKU 


Winners in Spring Bird Contest 

A fine new bird guide, “A Field Guide to the Birds”, by Roger 
Tory Peterson (The Riverside Press, Cambridge, s 5), 
has been sent to each of these winners: Gerda Anders, Glen- 
burn, Dalton, Pa.; Emmalyne Mae Spence, Mannington Central 
School, Grade 5, Miss Baith Charlton, teacher, Mannington, 
W. Va.; Public School, Grade 6, Miss Helen K. Ryan, teacher, 
Coal City, Il. 

Booklet No. 354, “How Birds Live”, has heen sent to each 
school which entered the Bird Diary Contest 
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| BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


“Lindbergh made the first non-stop solo Two Germans and an Irishman are on 
flight from New York to Paris,” says board the Bremen. They are Baron von 
Blimpy. Now Blimpy sees the Bremen Huenefeld, Captain Koehl, and Command- 
set out for a non-stop flight from Europe ant Fitzmaurice. They take off from Ire- 
to America. It is the first plane to fy land on April 12, 1928, and land on 


the North Atlantic from east to west. Greenely Island near Labrador. 


Captain Bellonte. In their plane, the 

Question Mark, they have just made the 

first non-stop Hight Trom, Paris to New 
ork. 


It is September 2, 1980. Blimpy meets New York and all America greet Captain 
two French aviators, Captain Coste and Coste and Captain Bellonte as France 


greeted our own Colonel Lindbergh. 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X in the space that makes each sentence correct. 
1. The passing of the moon in front of the sun is called 
Aan eclipse ......a shadow ......a corona. 
2. The sun’s corona can be seen only ...... after %.during 
meet before an eclipse of the sun. 
3. Astronomers are going to Soviet Russia and ...... Hungary 


Poe Mexico ..4..Japan to see the eclipse. KS 
4. The eclipse will make a path of darkness about . 
— 775 . 60 miles wide. 
5. The eclipse will begin at sunrise in the X Mediterranean 
Sea ...... Manchukuo ...... Pacific Ocean. 
6. The astronomers will take 2 color mioh ien cloudy 
pictures of the eclipse. 4 
7. If the weather should be cloudy or ...... light .s.stormy 


....cold, the whole show would be spoiled. 
8. The astronomers hope to learn many facts about the 
P 


eee moon .....sun ......eclipse which are not known now. 


9. In about ......45 .....85 #°_9 years, the boys and girls in the 
United States will be able to see a total eclipse of the sun. 


10. An eclipse ......thrills &.frightens —_.. pleases savage men 


have. 


Perfect score is 10. < 


(B) The Polar Star 
(Ability To Outline) 

Making a simple outline of what you read is one good way 
to study. Reread the story about the Polat Star. Write for 
each paragraph one sentence which tells the main idea in the 
paragraph. g7 À ; 


f 
Y í { 


Jit. fs. 
Perfect score is 15. 


Winners in Spring Diary Contest 

Cold spring days did not daunt the girls and boys who took 
part in the spring diary contest. The Editors are much encour- 
aged with the improvement in the diaries entered over those 
sent in last year. The four winners will be ready for spring 
sports. A baseball and bat have been sent to Billy Vargo, Public 
School, Grade 5, Mrs. Evelyn Speaker, teacher, Middlefield, Ohio, 
and Robert Reed, McCulloch School, Grade 6, Miss Winifred 
Johnson, teacher, Marion, Ind.; roller skates to Barbara S. 
Moody, Riverside School, Grade 5, Miss Dorothy Oakes, teacher, 
Decatur, Ill; and a volley ball to Jane Randolph, Horace Mann 
School, Grade 6, Mrs. Wearly, teacher, Marion, Ind. 

Booklet No, 354, “How Birds Live”, has been sent to each of 40 
children who sent in especially well-written diaries. 


(C) Getting Word Pictures 


(Ability To Visualize) 


Many persons are poor readers because they do not try to 
build up pictures in their minds by noting interesting details. 
Write the word pictures for each part of ‘‘Old Lighthouse To 
Be Deserted’’. See I below. : 


I. What can you see off the shore of North Carolina? 
black and white tower, beacon light, ships at sea, sandy 
beach 
IL. Name four sights the old lighthouse has seen for 66 years. 


Be 
Perfect score is 12. 


Things To Do 


1. For your bulletin board, collect pictures and news items 
about the Polar Star, the Wyatt Earp, and Mr. Ellsworth. 

2. When a wide-awake person reads about a topic, he wants 
to know more about it. Part of the class may prepare re- 
ports upon these topics: an eclipse, the Antarctic, new light- 
houses, old lighthouses, Franz Liszt, gypsies, the Danube 
River, 


I am forming Pirate Clubs all over the United States. Do you want to 
have one for you and your friends? PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER will tell you 
how to form and run your club. 

You get your Pirate Club button when you subscribe for PLAYTIME 
Weexty Reaper. You also get a secret code so that you can send and re- 
ceive secret messages and read the secret messages which I will send you in 
the weekly issues of PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER. There is fun and adven- 
ture in store for you in PLaytime WEEKLY Reaper. Urge your parents to 
subscribe for you; mail your subscription or have your teacher mail it this 
week, TIl tell you more about plans for The Pirate Club later. 


(Signed) Tue Pirate CHEF 


Mr Weextr Reaper, Evirion No. Frvz, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, ea 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered os second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs, 


Taming a Mi 


BRIDGING THE MISSISSIPPI AT NEW ORLEANS 
Automobiles and traims speed swiftly across the new 
Huey P. Long Bridge, which stretches for more than 
four miles over the great Mississippi River. 
UPPOSE we take a large map of the Missis- 
sippi River and spread it out on the desk in 
front of us. Then let’s trace the crooked winding 
path of the river from its source in northern Min- 
nesota to the Gulf of Mexico. During its journey 
across the United States, the mighty Mississippi 
meets more than two hundred tributaries and car- 
ries their waters down to the sea. It drains 41 per 
cent of our country and even a part of Canada. 

Before the days of the pioneers, the Mississippi 
River made its own path to the sea. It had as 
large a bed as it needed. It could overflow its 
banks and spread out as it pleased. It did no 
harm, nor did it spoil any crops. The great river 
just left behind im the valley rich coats of top- 
soil. It built up some of the most fertile delta and 
basin land in the world. 

The early settlers liked these rich lands and 
moved into them. As the years passed, more and 
more villages, towns, and cities grew up along the 
banks of the Mississippi. The fertile land was 
plowed and planted. Crops of corn, sugar cane, 
rice, and cotton were raised. No longer was the 
river allowed to overflow into the Mississippi 
Valley. It was held back by strong levees (high 
banks of sand and earth). Then began the long 
struggle between man and the mighty river. 

At first, the people in the Mississippi Valley 
built their own levees with the help of Unele 
Sam. Each section tried to. build its levees 
stronger and higher than the levees of its neigh- 
bors. The poor sections had less protection 
against floods than the sections with more money 
to spend on levees. But every section in the lower 
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ghty River 


Mississippi River Valley watched anxiously as 
the river began to rise in the spring of the year. 
Even a strong levee could break if the swift 
waters piled up back of it and soaked into it. 

When the tributaries behaved themselves, the 
great river flowed calmly down to the sea. If just 
one of the tributaries reached the flood stage, the 
Mississippi could take care of the extra supply of 
water. But sometimes in the spring of the year, 
many of the tributaries poured raging flood 
waters into the Mississippi. Then the river de- 
manded elbow room. It had to spread out over 
its own banks. Its waters rose higher and higher, 
especially in the bends and curves, until the river 
broke through the levees and rushed over fields © 
and into towns. 

In the spring of 1927, the Mississippi River 
staged one of the worst floods since its course had 
been mapped. It broke through levees in 13 
places and flooded 23,000 square miles of land in 
six States. After that, Uncle Sam took over the 
fight to tame the mighty river. His engineers 
made plans for flood control up and down the 
Mississippi. 

First of all, the United States Weather Bureau 
checked up on the rainfall and high waters. The 
weather man and other experts figured out the 
greatest amount of rainfall and the highest 
waters ever known on the tributaries. These 
were all added together to make an imaginary 
flood. Such a flood would be the most terrible 
one that would be likely to sweep through the 
Mississippi River Valley. It would be far worse 


WILL THE LEVEE HOLD? 
This picture was snapped during a flood when the 
river rose higher and higher until it was far above 
the land. Only the levee kept the swift waters from 
rushing over fields and into towns. 
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than the one in 1927. The flood protection had. to 
be strong enough to stand up against this imagi- 
nary flood. 

Since 1928, engineers have been at work. They 
have studied. maps of the Mississippi. They have 
even built models of some sections of the river 
and. tried out their new plans on these models. 
Sometimes as many as 12,000 men have been at 
work on the levees at one time. They have dug 
away twice as much dirt as the workmen moved 
in making the Panama Canal. 

Sixteen-hundred miles of levees have been 
made higher and stronger than the old levees. 
They have been planted with Bermuda grass, 
which makes a thick, solid carpet over the earth. 
Its roots are tough and hold the earth firmly in 
place. The route of the river has been made 
wider, deeper, and straighter. The engineers 
know that the levees alone are not enough pro- 
tection when very high waters rush down into the 
Mississippi. The river needs more elbow room. So 
the engineers are making for the river side chan- 
nels in the regions where it spread out freely 
hundreds of years ago. These side channels are 
called floodways. When the Mississippi River 

“reaches flood stage, part of the water will rush 
through these side channels and part will flow 
safely between the regular levees. 

Today some two hundred million dollars have 

been spent in taming the Mississippi River. But 
the levees and the floodways are now nearly ready 
to meet the worst flood which engineers can 
imagine, 
- Mark on your map some of these new flood 
controls. Begin at Cairo, Minois, and label it 
“new Madrid floodway to protect the city”. From 
the Arkansas River to the Red River, draw a 
curved red pencil mark and label it “the famous 
‘Bends’, which have been shortened by one hun- 
dred miles”. Make a curved red pencil mark along 
the Atchafalaya River, fr6m the Red River to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and label it ‘‘Atchafalaya 
floodway’’. Just outside New Orleans, mark the 
spillway into Lake Pontchartrain, which will pro- 
tect the city from floods. Make little blue marks 
up and down the great river from Cairo to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Then add a key to the bottom 
of the map. In this key, say that the little blue 
marks show the famous system of levees along 
the Mississippi River. Also point out that the 
red marks show the new system of floodways. 

Look back over your map. You will find that it 
tells the story of the taming of one of the world’s 
greatest rivers. 


<L Tt 

Marlene Case, Van Metre, South Dakota, asks this ques- 
tion: Are there any active volcanoes in North America? 
Dear Marlene, 

There is a whole chain of volcanoes in Alaska. This 
chain reaches from the Aleutian Islands far inland. Two 
of these volcanoes are so large that Mount Vesuvius would 
seem quite small if placed beside them. They are both 
active. 

Mexico and Costa Rica each have an active volcano, too. 
The one in Mexico erupted in May of 1933. Costa Rica’s vol- 
cano put on a show in February of this year. Sandie. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

A cablegram from the newsreel company 
started me off on a trip halfway around the world. 
I was ordered to head for the Pacific Ocean and 
the new bases of the Pan American Airways. 
These airports are being built on islands along 
fhe new air route from the United States to 

na. 


IN A PIONEER NEWSPAPER OFFICE 


The editor (left) writes his copy on the typewriter while 
the printer (right) runs the papers through the little 
mimeograph. The next issue of “The Matanuska Valley 
Pioneer” will soon be off the press. 


What a trip that was! I crossed the Atlantic 
on a fast oċean liner. Then I flew across our 
country. I had planned to catch a ship for Hono- 
lulu in the Hawaiian Islands. But as I stepped 
out of the plane on the Pacific Coast, I met an old 
friend, also a newsreel man. He was on his way 
to the Matanuska Valley in Alaska, and he had a 
message for me. I was to go along with him. 

As we set out for Alaska, Peter told me about 
the Matanuska Valley and its pioneer settlers. 
These men and women had been farmers in the 
Middle West. But years of drought, lack of rains, 
and dust storms had ruined their land. They 
could no longer raise crops and. feed their cattle. 
So Uncle Sam decided to help them set up new 
farms in the rich Matanuska Valley. The farm- 
ers packed up everything they owned from pots 
and pans to clothing. Some of them even took 
with them their dogs and canary birds. C.C.C. 
workers went along to help them get settled. 

When we reached the Matanuska Valley, we 
found these modern pioneers hard at work getting 
their fields ready for the first crops. Of course, 
some of them had found the life of first settlers 
too hard and had come back to the United States 
in the fall before the long, cold winter set in. But 
the others seemed to be making a success of their 
new farm colony. 

Peter and I are spending a week with these 
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modern pioneers. I think Peter would like to stay 
and start a little farm of his own. He likes the 
snug green valley tucked away between high 
snow-capped mountains. 

I’d like to stay, too, and help run the little 
newspaper. The office is a small wooden shack 
and the press is a mimeograph machine. ‘‘The 
Matanuska Valley Pioneer” gives the 173 fami- 
lies in the valley news of the outside world. It 
is a real pioneer newspaper. But its editors say, 


“Just watch it grow!’ 
As ever, eat 


A Cow Sets a World’s Record 
This story has 405 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read as 
fast as you can but be sure that you understand what you 
read. Then do test B. 


Daisy is a black and white cow that lives in a 
great barn not far from Seattle, Washington. Her 
ancestors were Holsteins (hole’stynes) from 
across the sea. They were brought to our country 
from the Prussian Provinee of Holstein, which 
is a part of Germany. These cows are bigger than 
most other breeds of cows, and they give more 
milk than any other breed. But their milk is not 
so rich in fat as that from Jersey cows. 
` Daisy belongs to the herd of cows which are 
owned by the Carnation Milk Company. Many of 
these cows are very good milk producers. About 
50 of them will each give more than fifteen thou- 
sand quarts of milk in a year. But Daisy was far 
ahead of them all. She gave 17,953 quarts of milk 
and 1,752 pounds of butter last year. That is 
about 50 quarts of milk and about five pounds 
of butter a day, nearly eight times the produc- 
tion of the average cow. Daisy has the world’s 
best milk factory. 

Of course, Daisy is very well cared for. Her 
stall is in a barn which is as spick-and-span as 
soap and water can make it. Even the air smells 
clean. Her stall is warm and quiet. Her manger 
is filled with silage. That is green corn which has 
been stored away in a big silo on the dairy farm. 
Courtesy, The Carnation Co. 

a a4) 


a rs SPREE ALES! Ou eo D LE 


DAISY HAS A BUSY DAY 
She is milked four times a day, six hours apart. 


Just outside the stall is a trough through which 
pure spring water is always flowing. Daisy can 
slowly chew the silage and think about the 
peaceful life of a dairy cow. She can drink”as 
much of the clear water as she wants. Nor does 
Daisy spend all her time in the barn. When the 
weather is good, she is let out to pasture for two 
hours each day. 

Daisy has other good things to eat. She is fed 
four times a day. She eats 37 pounds of beets 
and 20 pounds of grain. During most of the year, 
Daisy also eats 40 pounds of fresh green feed a 
day. Nor does the Carnation Milk Company for- 
get about Daisy’s “sweet tooth”. Two pounds of 
molasses a day are mixed with her food. Just 
think, Daisy eats 110 pounds of food a day or 20 
tons a year. 

Daisy is a very lucky cow. She has the best of 
everything. In return, she gives the Carnation 
Milk Company more milk than any other cow in 
the world. 


How Does Your Garden Smell? 


Back in the colonial days, gardens were planned 
for their sweet, spicy odors as well as their gay, 
bright colors. Roses, lavender, lilies-of-the-valley, 
and lilacs were planted. The roses and the laven- 
der were gathered and dried. Then the petals 
were put into jars or tucked away in drawers and 
closets to give them a sweet, fresh smell. 

When you planned your garden this spring, did 
you add a few flowers just for their perfume? 
Perhaps you put in nasturtiums and rose gera- 
niums for their spicy odor or honeysuckle for its 
sweetness. You may even have planted English 
violets, carnations, and little clove pinks. All 
these have a sweet fragrance. Then there are the 
reddish velvet-like ‘‘sweetshrubs’’ and the wis- 
teria. The butterflybush from China with long 
drooping violet blooms gives a deep fragrance 
all summer. 

If you did not give a thought to the fragrance 
of your garden, why not add a bit of sweetness 
and spiciness to it now? You can put in plants 
with perfume, which will bloom all through the 
summer. When one is gone, another will just be 
coming out. You can cut the flowers and put 
them in vases in the house. You can dry the 
petals of some and put them into old-fashioned 
rose jars or into linen closets and drawers. 

The next time you are making new plans for 
your garden or working in it, remember this: You 
plant a kitchen garden for crisp, fresh vegetables; 
you plant an herb garden for flavoring or season- 
ing; but you plant a flower garden for its fra- 
grance as well as its beauty and color. 


World Goodwill Day Broadcast on May 18 

Tune in on the Red Network from two to three p.m., East- 
ern Daylight Saving Time, to hear the Welsh Children’s Mes- 
sage to the children of the world, Children of many coun- 
tries, including the United States, will send answers by radio. 
If your grade wants to write a letter to the Welsh children 
at the close of the broadcast, send your letter directly to Rev. 
Gwilym Davies, Vice President, Welsh National Council of 
the League of Nations Union, 10 Museum Place, Cardiff, 
Wales. The postage is 5 cents. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


pA LLR R 


Bolling. This ship is bound for the Ant- York reach the Bay of Whales and begin to 
arctic with supplies on board for Admiral unload supplies on the great ice barrier. 


Byrd's party. 


Week of May 11-15, 1936 


Pz 


Aik on 


Blimpy is with the crew of the Eleanor The Eleanor Bolling and the City of New Admiral Byrd's plane, the Floyd Bennett, Blimpy helps to build Little America. 


is unloaded just in the nick of time. A Homes are set up for the men and the dogs. 
few hours later, the ice barrier begins to Hangars are built for the planes. Soon all 


break up, will be covered with snow. More about 
Little America next week. 


(A) How Many Can You Answer? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement plus. 
. The Mississippi River winds across Canada. 


- The Mississippi has more than 200 tributaries. ~e- 


3. Before the days of the pioneers, the Mississippi made its 
own path to the sea and spoiled the crops of the settlers. 


D = 


4. Many villages, towns, and cities have grown up along the 4 


banks of the Mississippi. 


5. Sugar cane, rice, and cotton are raised near the source + 


of the Mississippi River. 


6. In order to keep the river from overflowing, strong levees 
were built. 


7. Uncle Sam’s engineers have made plans for flood control 
up and down the Mississippi River. 


8. Side channels have been made to help take care of floods 
along the Mississippi. 


9. The United States Weather Bureau aided the engineers 
by studying the amount of rainfall on all the tributaries. 
10. The source of the Mississippi River is the Gulf of Mexico. ~ 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ......... mm 


(B) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the follow- 
ing questions. q 


1. What breed of cows gives more milk than any other 


5. If you owned Daisy, for how much could you sell her milk 
andebuttertea cheyeat, pense eee ee 


Perfect score is 15, 


Get Out Hammer, Saw, and Nails 


Now is the time to make sure that you will have song-bird 
neighbors this summer. ‘‘How To Attract Birds’’, by Bob 


Becker on page 734 of ‘‘Popular Mechanics Magazine” for ` 


May, 1936, has pictures, drawings, and directions which will 
help you to build several inviting bird houses for your garden 
or yard. 

I£ you are especially interested in bluebirds, see Leaflet 
No. 24, “The Bluebird” (National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City, 5 cents). Please 
send your letter and 5 cents directly to the Audubon Society, 
not to the American Education Press, 


(C) A What and Where Game 


(Ability To Use Books Effectively) 


How well do you know your geography? Fill out the chart 
below without looking at a map. Then check the chart with 


a map. 
What Is It? 


Where Is It? 


north and 
Alaska > west of Canada 


Pacific 
Panama 
New Orleans 
Honolulu 
China 


Pontchartrain 


Germany 
Canada 


Matanuska 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


Notebook Contest Closes May 25 


You have one more week to work on your Weekly Reader note- 
books for this term. Then your class is ready to choose the best 
notebook to be sent to the contest. Your teacher will help you 
select a group of judges. These judges will choose the notebook - 
to represent your grade. They will use the standards given on 
page 16 of My Weekly Reader for February 24-28, 1936. Please do 
not send your notebook until mailing directions are given. 


The Pirate Chief 
Tells You How To Get 
This Button FREE! 


YE you can get one of these buttons free! Just subscribe for 
PiLaytime WEEKLY READER (50c per subscription) and include 3 
cents to cover the cost of mailing your button to your home. If your 
teacher sends 10 or more subscriptions, the buttons will be sent to her; 
a this event it will not be necessary to include postage money for sending 
uttons. 

Prayrme WEEKLY READER will come in two editions—A, for children 
of 6 to 8; B, for children of 9 to 12. It will be mailed for eleven weeks, 
starting June 15 and ending August 24. It costs only 50c to have your 
copy mailed to you to your home or vacation address, Plan now to form 
your Pirate Club for fun and adventure each week this summer. Make 
sure of getting your free Pirate Club button. Just subscribe for 
PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaper—send your order or have your teacher send 
it right away. Be sure to give your name, street address, city, state. No 
subscription can be sent without this information. 


(Signed) THE PIRATE CHIEF 


c/o American Epucation Press, Inc. 
40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 


My Weexry Reaper, Eprrion No. Five, issued weekly during the school year, cxcept Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Presa, Inc., 40 South Third Street, aS 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930, Single subscription, 75c year, Special rates for schoul clubs. 
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People May Live i in Glass Houses 


— me aina 


aes i Ë 


BUILDING WITH GLASS 
This all-glass office building has been put up in Toledo, Ohio. 


HERE is an old saying that people who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones. The 
_ words ‘‘glass houses” were used in only an imagi- 
nary way. No one thought that people would ever 
really live in glass houses. But today people are 
living in glass houses, and hundreds are working 
in factories made of glass. The glass is very thick 
and very hard to break. So the people who live in 
glass houses could throw stones. Even if stones 
were thrown back at them, the glass in their 
houses would be hard to break. 2 

Houses, factories, and schools are being built 
of glass in several States in our country. A new 
glass high school has just been finished in Saint 
Louis. A glass school and two apartment build- 
ings were built last winter in Florida. A big glass 
building is being put up in New York. It will 
have an 80-foot glass tower. Before very long, 
My Weekly Reader will be printed in a new glass 
building. 

Glass buildings are made of thick glass bricks 
which are set in steel frames. The glass is made 
into bricks which let in soft light but which can- 
not be seen through. Glass buildings cost about 
the same as brick buildings. But glass buildings 
are said to be cheaper because they do not have 
to be plastered on the inside or painted. It is easy 
to wash the smooth glass and keep it clean. Some 
of the buildings do not have windows. The inside 
is air-conditioned, and windows are not needed 
for ventilation. The thick glass bricks keep out 
heat in the summer time and keep out cold in the 
‘wintertime. Heat and cold do not easily go 
through glass. Houses made of glass are said to 
be more comfortable to live in than other houses. 

The use of glass bricks will bring about many 


changes in the new buildings which will be put up 
in cities. People who live in crowded cities will 
be glad to have more light and sunshine. Archi- 
tects, men who draw plans for houses, say that 
glass will make a great change in the style of new 
houses. Before very long, whole cities may be 
made of glass. Streets may be paved with glass. 

For many years, men have tried to make glass 
which could be used for building houses. But 
they all found the same trouble. The trouble was 
that glass shrinks, or grows smaller, when the 
weather is very cold. In hot weather, glass grows 
a little bigger, or expands. The changes in 
weather caused the sides of a glass house to work 
out of place. 

Lately a way has been found to keep glass from 
getting out of place. One big company uses metal 
frames, called grippers, to hold each glass brick 
firmly in place. These metal frames do not show 
from the outside. Two other companies are now 
making glass bricks which do not need grippers 
to hold them in place. These companies use a 
special kind of mortar and a tongue-and-groove 
locking method to hold the glass bricks together. 
The glass companies have so many orders for 
glass bricks that they are enlarging their fac- 
tories. They are building them of ‘glass, instead 
of wood or stone. (Please turn the page.) 
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AN OFFICE IN A GLASS BUILDING 
All the daylight that is needed comes in through these 
glass walls, But no one can see through them. 


-— Tagen 
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Glass has been used since the time of the early 
Egyptians. We know this because glass bowls 
have been found in the tombs of the pyramids. 
Since that time, many uses for glass have been 
found. But never before have so many new uses 
been found as in the past few years. A big exhibi- 
tion was held in Brooklyn, New York, not long 
ago. It showed the many new uses for glass. 


Other New Uses for Glass 


Glass can even be made into fluffy white mate- 
rial which looks like wool or cotton. Out of a 
single pound of glass, a thin strand of wool can 
be made which will reach from New York to Los 
Angeles and back again. This new glass wool is 
very tough and strong. It can be woven on looms. 
The glass ‘‘cloth’’ will not burn and, therefore, 
is good to use for fireproof house furnishings. 
Perhaps before long, women will not only be liv- 
ing in light, clean glass houses but will also have 
spun glass curtains at their windows. They may 
even wear dresses made of spun glass, walk on 
glass rugs, and sleep on mattresses made of 
glass wool! 


“leaves Three, Turn and Flee!” 
That is an old saying and one for all wise per- 
sons to follow. “Leaves three” mean the leaves 
of poison ivy, which at this time of year poison 


many children who walk in the woods barefooted. 


Every child should know poison ivy when he 
sees it. Poison ivy is a climbing plant which runs 
along the ground. Its smooth dark green leaves 
are divided into three parts. The leaflets are 
pointed at the tips. They are often shiny but are 
sometimes dull. 

Children should stay away from poison ivy just 
as they stay away from poisonous snakes. When 
poison ivy is touched, it gives off tiny drops of 
poison which is not unlike the poison of rattle- 
snakes. Like rattlesnakes, poison ivy leaves have 
fang-like tubes. These tubes are hollow, and the 
poison liquid flows through them. This liquid has 
an oil in it which is poisonous to the skin of most 
persons. It causes a rash to break out. This rash 
spreads quickly and itches worse than thousands 
of mosquito bites. Poison ivy does not harm eats, 
dogs, rabbits, or squirrels. If it did, these animals 
would have a hard life in the country. 

Last year, a scientist made a careful study of 
poison ivy. He found that the leaves, even when 
lightly touched with a broom straw, gave off 
poison, It is never safe to touch poison ivy, not 
even its stem or roots. Last winter, a scientist 
dug up some roots which were buried under sev- 
eral feet of snow. He brushed off the roots and 
looked at. the brown bark through a magnifying 
glass. He saw that even the roots, when touched, 


gave off drops of poison through little holes in 
the bark. He also saw that the stem of the plant 
gave off poison. 

Some persons burn poison ivy to get rid of it. 
But beware, for even the smoke carries the 
poison! Don’t let the smoke get into your eyes, 
lest it poison them and cause them to itch. The 
wind sometimes carries the poison of ivy. The 
wind blows over the ivy and carries the pollen, 
which is poisonous to many people. No other 
plant has so many ways to spread its poison. 


Beware! Poison Ivy! 


If some day, when you are in the woods, you 
should touch poison ivy by mistake, it is best to 
wash your skin with washing powder. If you do 
not have this, use strong yellow laundry soap. 
This will dissolve the poisonous oil and wash it 
off your skin. Do not mind if the soap stings, fog 
a little sting is better than days of itching. 
If you see very small dots on your skin and they 
itch, try not to scratch them for this spreads the 
poison. Don’t use anything greasy on your skin, 
for grease also spreads the poison. There are 
many so-called “cures” for poison ivy, but what 
may cure one will not cure another. It is best to 
go to a doctor if you are badly poisoned, for 
poison ivy spreads fast and can make one very 
ill. The best thing to do is to know poison ivy and 
to stay away from it. Remember when you see 
‘leaves three, turn and flee”. 


From New York to Nome by Canoe 

If you lived along the Hudson River and had 
a canoe, do you think you could make your way 
by water all the way to Nome, Alaska? It looks 
like a long trip on the map, and it is a long trip. 
But two men have just started to make it in a 
canoe. 

The men are bookkeepers from New York City. 
As spring came along, they grew tired of keep- 
ing books and wanted to get out into the open. 
Both of them know how to paddle a canoe. They 
thought that a canoe trip would be a good way to 
rest and stay outdoors. The men looked at a map 
and decided to go to Nome, Alaska. They found 
that they could go almost the whole way from 
New York City to Nome by water. They will 
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have to make only a few portages, places where 
a canoe must be carried over the land. 

The men made plans to go up the Hudson 
River, into Lake Champlain, then to Montreal, 
and up the Saint Lawrence River to Ottawa. 
From Ottawa, they will go by rivers and lakes 
into Manitoba and then to Fort Chippewaian 
(chip-e-wi’an) on Lake Athabaska in Alberta. By 
this time, winter will be setting in. The two men 
expect to stay at Fort Chippewaian with the 
Eskimos for several months. In the spring of 1937, 
when the northern rivers begin to thaw, the men 
will go on their way. They will go to Fort Mc- 
Pherson, from which they will cross the divide to 
Fort Yukon. They will then go down the Yukon 
River and across Norton Sound to Nome. The 
whole trip will cover about 6,000 miles. The men 
want to make it in 18 months. They must travel 
an average of 25 miles a day. 

The bookkeepers left New York the last Satur- 
day in April. In their 17-foot canoe, they carried 
a silk tent, sleeping bags, cameras, food and cook- 
ing supplies, and a small sail and rudder to 


Setting Out in “Muriel” 


lighten the work of paddling. The canoe carried 
an American Flag at its stern. Many people 
gathered along the Hudson River to wish the 
‘men the best of luck for their 6,000-mile trip. 


A World Friendship Project 
If you would like to send post cards to children in foreign 
lands, write one letter to the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children (287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.). Ask 
for the leaflet which gives directions for sending world friend- 
ship picture post cards and inclose a 3-cent stamp. Please do 
not send your letter to the American Education Press: 


Send Notebooks to the Contest on May 25 


Select one notebook to re resent your grade. Besides your 
own work, this notebook s. d contain first 16 issues of 
Vol. XVI of My Weekly Reader No 4 (from Feb 3-7 through May 
18-22, 1936). Issues 17 and 18 will not be required this semester. 

Important: The notebooks cannot be sent by parcel post. They 
must be sent either as first-class mail or by express (usually- 
cheaper). If you mail notebook, be sure to put on enough postage. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I followed a path which led to a cliff. There 
I saw a big hole in the side of the mountain over 
which was an iron grating. This hole was guarded. 
by soldiers, and I handed my permit to one of 
them. He looked at it carefully, and then took me 
inside the opening. 

I was inside the Rock of Gibraltar, a place in 
which I never thought I would be. It was cold, 
damp, and dark. At first, I could not see. The 
officer led me through a tunnel that was blasted 
in the solid granite rock. Daylight came in 
through portholes which were cut through the 
rock from the outside. At the mouth of each port- 
hole was a big cannon, which was ready to fire at 
anyone who tried to get inside. 

My eyes were now used to the dim light. As we 
walked through the tunnel, I could see big storage 
rooms cut in the rock. Each room was piled high 
with guns, shells, gunpowder, cannon balls, and 
other things for use in time of war. There seemed 
to.be enough to blow up the whole country. There 
were great stacks of canned goods and big cis- 
terns of fresh rain water—enough water and 
food for a whole army. The officer hurried me 
along. Soon he opened a big iron gate, and we 
were out of the tunnel. As he locked the gate 
with a big key, I thanked him for taking me 
through the tunnel. 

I was glad to be in the warm arate again. 
I climbed to the top of Gibraltar, 1,400 feet above 
sea level. Then I stood at the top and looked at 
the playful apes swinging by their tails in the 
trees. I looked at the blue Mediterranean Sea on 
one side and the beautiful Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains on the other. 

I climbed slowly down the Rock of Gibraltar 
and reached the lower gate at sundown. A bell 
was ringing for all visitors to leave Gibraltar. As 
I walked to the town of Gibraltar, I could see 
ships from all parts of the world in the harbor. 
They were being loaded with coal, for Gibraltar 
is an important coaling center. 

Gibraltar is also a free port (see My Weekly 
Reader for Feb. 24-28, 1936). Goods from many 
countries were being unloaded from some ships, 
while other ships were being loaded with goods. 
I saw ships from the Far East, from Egypt, 
Africa, and from Europe. They all pass the Rock 
of Gibraltar, which is often called the ‘‘key to 
the Mediterranean’’. 

Lots of love to you all, 


Uncle Bam 
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DAN AND LOKI VISIT THE PANAMA CANAL 


Week of May 18-22, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


“WW ge 
MMP Soc Evens Un 


Dan and Loki take a ride on the “electric mule”. Dan 


waves to his friends on the ship. “Oh boy,” says Loki,- 
“this is better than riding on a roller-coaster!” 


‘ (A) Can You Get Them All? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. Houses, factories, and schools are being 


TEOD of glass in our country. 

2. Glass buildings are made of thick glass 
A TEE bree set in steel frames. 

Sh, Glassibuildings eea about 


the same as brick buildings. 
4. Glass buildings do not have to be plastered 


ONPG EPINSI CROs cttreersec cree ree eee nas 
5. Heat and cold do not easily go through............ A 
- 6. Glass will make a great change in the .............. 
of new houses. ` 
7. For many years, men have tried to make glass 
which would not ...........---....-. ORs pine abt 
8. Now a way has been found to keep glass from 
Pega AADAYS COE, COG SNS : 
9. Glass has been used since the time of the early 
10. Now glass can be made into ~....... 


which will not burn. 
painted, style, Egyptians, bricks, ‘‘cloth’’, cost, expand, 
place, glass, built, shrink 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ........... 


(B) Your Notebook 


(Ability To Follow Directions) 


Your notebook for this term is nearly complete. You should 
have your name and address on things that belong to you. 


Pupil’s name...........-.-.-------+- 


TEA CHE TAS IAIN Centers acest a rerene 


If you send your notebook to the contest, please answer 
these questions. 


1. Do you want your notebook sent back to you C. O. D.? 
ee ie E E (C. O. D. means ‘‘collect on delivery ”.) 
2. Are you willing to have it sent to a hospital? —.........-... 


Perfect score is 10. My score is .. 


(C) Fun With Maps 
(Ability To Use Books Effectively) 

Trace on a map the route which the two men will follow 
on their canoe trip from New York to Nome. Choose six 
places along the route. Find out something interesting 
about each place. Use encyclopedias and geography books 
to help you. 


Place Facts of Special Interest 


1. Saint Lawrence River 


a swift river with many 
rapids and islands in it 


Perfect score is 6. My score is ............ 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS 


The Greyhound Management Company informs us that their supply of the 
February-March issue of “The Highway Traveler” has been exhausted. (See page 
44 of My Weekly Reader.) Please do not send jn any more requests for this maga- 
zine. The orders which are in will be filled by substituting the April-May number 
of the magazine. 


The PIRATE CHIEF SAYS: 


“Decide now that you will receive Playtime WEEKLY Reaper during 
the summer months. It wil! mean fun and adventure for eleven 
weeks, beginning June 15 and ending August 24, It will also mean 
keeping in touch with all of the exciting things happening all over 
the world during June, July, and August. Yes, and it will mean 
that you can help yourself become a better reader—and have fun 
and play at the same time, too! Subscribe for Playtime WEEKLY 

ER—send coupon below with 50c (plus 3c stamp if you wish 
your Pirate Chief Club button mailed to your home.)” 
(Signed) Tut Pirate Cuter 


To the Pirate CHIEF, American Education Press, Inc. Bi-16 
AV South Third Street. Columbus, Ohio 

YES, I want Puaytims WEEKLY Reaper with all the fun and adventure and 
reading pleasure it will mean for summer months. Remittance of 
(50c per subscription) is inclosed for which please send, beginning 
and ending August 24, 


cornet copy or copies. PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER—A 
(For ages six to cight) 

omms copy or copies, PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER—-B 
(For ages ninc to twelve} 


(If you are sending 3c for your Pirate Club button, check here ...............1.-0-- 3 
Write plainly below. 
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A New Queen Takes to the Sea 


I THE late spring of 1819, a sturdy little ship 
set sail from Savannah, Georgia. She was 
named for that southern city, and she was the 
first steamship to cross the Atlantic Ocean. Of 
course, the little Savannah had to use her sails 
and paddle wheel for power during 18 days of the 
-erossing. But for one whole week, she used steam 
power to carry her along. 


THE NEW QUEEN TRIES HER SPEED 
The Queen Mary leaves a trail of foam in her wake as she 
turns, just off the coast of Scotland. The giant ship made 
five runs during the speed tests and traveled at the rate 
of about 35 miles an hour. She is now ready to challenge 
the Normandie for the Atlantic’s blue ribbon. 


Nineteen years later, another pioneer steamer 
set sail, this time from England for New York 
Harbor. She was the Great Western, which 
crossed the ocean in 15 days. People in Europe 
and the United States shook their heads in won- 
der. Such great speed on an ocean voyage had 
never been known before. 

The beautiful clipper ships were the swift 
boats of that day. They took their name from the 
speed with which they clipped along through the 
water. These ships carried goods which would 
not keep for a long time. Fruits from the West 
Indies and tea from China were the chief cargoes 
which were brought to our country on the clipper 
ships. Passengers outward bound were often men 
in search of gold in California and in Australia. 

But the clipper ship, even with the stiffest 
breeze blowing against her sails, could not keep 
up with the new steamships. They were the 
pioneer ocean liners. After them came a long 
parade of ships which were built for power, size, 
speed, and comfort. 


England, France, Germany, and Italy joined 
the race to build the biggest and fastest ships 
afloat. The governments of these countries helped 
the shipbuilders pay the costs of such giant ocean 
liners. For more than 20 years, England held the 
blue ribbon for speed with the gallant old ship 
Mauretania. But Germany took it away from 
England when her big express liners set sail. 


After that, Italy and Germany had a close race 


for the Atlantic’s blue ribbon. Then last spring, 
the French liner Normandie set a new record for 
speed. She crossed the Atlantic Ocean in four 
days, eleven hours, and forty-two minutes. 

The Normandie is a giant ship. If she could 
be set on end beside the RCA Building in Rocke- 
feller Center, her bow would tower 175 feet 
higher than that New York City skyscraper. But 
she has the speed and the grace of a greyhound 
and has carried off the Atlantic’s blue ribbon. 

Just a year later, another giant queen of the 
sea will set sail to challenge the speed of the Nor- 
mandie. The Queen Mary sets out on her maiden 
voyage May 27. She is a British ship which was 
built by the Cunard White Star Line at Clydes- 
bank, Scotland. The Queen Mary was named for 
King Edward’s mother. 

The new ship has now made her trial runs, dur- 
ing which she sailed along full speed ahead. Her 
180,000-horse-power engines carry her over the 
sea at the rate of about 35 miles an hour. Such a - 
high speed shows that the Queen Mary has a good 
chance to win the Atlantic’s blue ribbon. 


The Queen Is a Giant 


The Queen Mary is not only a speedy ship but 
she is also a real giant. Inside her great steel 
frame are enough electric cables to stretch from 
New York City to San Francisco and eight hun- 
dred miles farther. Enough electricity is used to 
serve all the people who live in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, or Albany, New York. The upholstery on 
the chairs and sofas would cover about 20 miles 
if spread out on a highway. There are six miles 
of carpet on board. The promenade deck is a 
quarter of a mile around. One dining room will 
seat 900 people. There are one-half million pieces 
of china and glassware alone. 

To handle and keep all these dishes clean 
would take a whole army of workers. So the 
great ship has ‘‘mechanical mollies’’ to help with 
the work. They wash, rinse, polish, and sterilize 
the dishes, glasses, and silverware. Then moving 
belts carry the dishes from the kitchens to the 
dining rooms. 

Every cabin is perfect to the last detail. There 
are special lights over the dressing tables and 
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over the full-length mirrors. There are special 
sections for shoes in the closets. There are pri- 
vate telephones over which one may talk to 
friends on shore. There are even electric clocks 
in the staterooms. 

Even though she is a giant queen of the sea, the 
Queen Mary is a beat ‘iful ship. She may weigh 
more than 75,000 tons, but her slender bow, as 
long as an ordinary big ship, cuts gracefully 
through the water. As she speeds into harbor, 
the sailors of today will be as thrilled and excited 
as the sailors of one hundred years ago were at 
the sight of the clipper ships or steamboats. 

When the Queen Mary drops anchor in New 
York Harbor, will she be the winner of the At- 
lantic’s blue ribbon? Her proud owners hope so. 
The blue ribbon for size and speed brings much 
trade to a steamship company and makes the 
company famous. But whether the Queen Mary 
wins the blue ribbon or not, we wish her a safe 
voyage as she tries her strength on her first At- 
lantic crossing. 


The New Cotton Picker Goes To Work 


For years, men have tried to invent machines 
which will make the work of raising cotton easier. 
_ First came the cotton gin, which Eli Whitney in- 
vented 143 years ago. It separates the sticky 
seeds from the cotton bolls and works much 
faster than dozens of human hands could work. 
Down through the years, other machines were 
invented and used in the raising of cotton and in 
the making of cotton goods. But no machine had 
ever been invented to pick cotton. 

Picking cotton is back-breaking work. ‘The 
plants grow low to the ground. The hot sun beats 
down on the fields. 

John and Mack Rust remembered how hard the 
work in a cotton field could be. When they were 
boys in Texas, they had helped to pick the fluffy 
cotton. As John and Mack worked in the hot 
fields, they dreamed of a cotton-picking machine. 
At night, too tired to sleep, they talked about 
such a machine. 

Later John Rust went to Kansas to work in the 
great wheat fields. There he studied the tractors 
and combines which he helped to run. Mack went 
to Schenectady, New York, to work for the Gen- 
eral Electrice Company after he had worked his 
way through college. But the two brothers did 
not forget about their dream of a cotton-picking 
machine. In their spare time, Mack and John 
studied and worked with wheels, belts, and cogs. 

Then the Rust brothers thought about their 
grandmother’s old spinning wheel. They remem- 
bered how she wet the spindle to make the cotton 
fiber cling to it. Out of this idea grew the first 
successful cotton-picking machine, the invention 
of John and Mack Rust. The Rust brothers made 
a machine with an endless belt which carries sev- 
eral hundred smooth wire spindles. These 
spindles are kept wet. As the machine moves 
over the row of cotton, the turning spindles touch 
the plants. The ripe cotton clings to the spindles 
and is pulled from the burrs. Later the cotton is 
stripped from the spindles and blown into a large 
container by a suction fan. 


ee 
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A COTTON PICKER THAT REALLY WORKS 
This new cotton-picking machine may be a blessing to the 
workers in the cotton fields if the plans of John (left) 
and Mack Rust (right) can be worked out. 


The Rust Cotton Picker weighs less than a small 
automobile, and it can be run for about 98 cents 
an acre. The machine has been tried out at Stone- 
ville, Mississippi. There it picked five bales of 
cotton in seven and one-half hours. The Rust 
brothers say that their machine can pick about 
one acre of cotton in one hour and do the work 
of from 50 to 100 men. 

If a cotton planter buys the new machine, he 
will not have to hire so many workers for his cot- 


„ton fields. He can raise more cotton for less 


money. Also, hundreds of cotton pickers will be 
freed from Jong hours of hard work in the hot 
cotton fields. Such are the blessings of the new 
cotton-picking machine. 

But if many cotton planters in the Southern 
States buy the new machines, thousands of hand 
pickers will be thrown out of work. Many of 
these pickers are very poor. They would have to 
go on relief if their jobs were taken away from 
them. Then, too, if the planters raised more cot- 
ton, the price of cotton would drop. There would 
be-more cotton on the market than could be sold. 
The planter could not find a market for all his 
cotton. He could not make enough money from 
the sale of cotton to pay for the cost of raising it. 
The new cotton picker might bring unhappiness to 
thousands of people. 

The Rust brothers know that their cotton-pick- 
ing machine can bring either happiness or hard 
times to -the cotton pickers of the Southern 
States. The Rust brothers know, too, that they 
could make thousands of dollars if they sold cotton 
pickers to hundreds of planters. But John and 
Mack Rust are not selfish. They want their new 
machine to bring only happiness to the workers in 
the cotton fields. So the Rust brothers are work- 
ing out a plan for the use of their new machine. 
They are building the machines in a factory at 
Memphis, Tennessee. But they are not selling the 
machines to every planter who wants one. 

The Rust brothers are planning to sell the cot- 
ton pickers only to codperative farms. A co- 
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operative farm is one which is owned by the per- 


sons who work on it. The workers share the. 


profits from their work. If such a farm bought a 
cotton-picking machine, the workers would not 
lose their jobs. They would simply have more 
time for study and play. < 

The Rust brothers are now working on the new 
plan. From it, they will not make a fortune. But 
they may bring happiness to thousands of work- 
ers in the cotton fields of the Southern States. 


Tom Trott Visits a Pioneer Colony 
Dear Boys and Girls; 

Before we left the Matanuska Valley, we vis- 
ited the pioneer department store. It is a real 
trading post. There the settlers can buy any- 
thing from food and garden seeds to shoes and 
coats. 

Each settler receives a monthly allowance from 
Uncle Sam. A family of two receives 45 dollars 
a month. A family of three receives 55 dollars. A 
family of four gets 75 dollars. If there are five in 
a family, the allowance is 85 dollars. With his 
allowance, a settler is supposed to buy his sup- 
plies and make a new start in life. Later, when 
he is on his feet and earning something from his 
farm, he will pay back the money which Uncle 
Sam is lending him. 

Before we left Alaska, we visited Homer, which 
is near the coast. Around Homer, there is much 
rich soil for farming. There are rolling grass- 
lands which do not have to be cleared. They can 
be used as grazing land for cattle, or they can be 
plowed under and planted with crops. In this 
section, there are no mosquitoes or other insect 
pests. 

The climate around Homer is mild. Last Janu- 
ary was really quite warm. During eleven days 
out of the whole month, the temperature was 
over 40 degrees above Zero. Some of the pussy 
willows even started to bloom. There were five 
inches of rain in January, too. Do you remember 
how cold the weather was in the United States 
at that time? Ice and snow blanketed the coun- 
try, and the temperature was often far below 
Zero. 

Indeed, Homer seems to be a good region for a 


A MODERN TRADING POST 


This new department store in the Matanuska Valley, Alaska, 
sells everything from canned goods to hats and shoes. 


second colony. Perhaps Uncle Sam will send out 
here more settlers from overworked, worn-out 
lands in our own country. 

Some day, Peter and I may be visiting another 
pioneer settlement in Alaska. Perhaps we may 
even be seeking our fortunes in that new land. 


Who k ? 
rA As ever, CKU 


A Sea Chart To Help Swimmers 


I SEA TEMPERATORE 


[AIR TEMPERATDRE 
70" AM 


ü 
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BAROMETER 
[29:90 ) 


This sea chart stands in front of the life guards- 
quarters at Santa Monica in California. It tells 
not only the time but also the tides. By looking 


~ at the chart, you can find out how cold the water 


is and how warm the air is. You know when the 


: -= sun came up and when it will set in the evening. 


The four small clocks, all in a row, give the exact 
time of low tide and high tide during the day. 
Under the clocks is given in feet the depth of the 
water at that time. Such a chart is a great help to 
bathers. 

When a person goes swimming, he first stops at 
the chart. -By studying it, he knows whether it 
is safe to strike out for a good swim, whether it 
is best to paddle around in the surf, or whether 
just a sun bath on the beach and a short dip in the 
sea will be his program for the day. 


Sandie the Question Hound 

“Why do we speak of a ship as ‘she’?’’ ask Barbara 
Quinlan of Deer Lodge, Montana, and Stanley Bonnifield of 
San Miguel, California. 

For the answer to that question, I had to go back to 
languages which are much older than our own. In Latin 
and Old German, things were given either a feminine or a 
masculine gender. That is, the moon was spoken of as 
“‘she’’ and the sun as ‘‘he’’, A ship was one of the things 
which came under the feminine gender. 

Our own language has many of its roots in the ancient 
Latin and Old German languages. So today we speak of a 
ship as “she”. 

One old sailor told me that men of the sea always think 
of their ships as ladies. He said, ‘‘A ship has necklaces, 
thimbles, hooks, eyes, a waist, nets, and laces. She is al- 
ways painted up to look her best.” Sandie. 


A NOTICE TO TEACHERS 
The Greyhound Management Company informs us that their supply of the 
February-March issue of “The Highway Traveler” has been exhausted. (See page 
43 of My Weekly Reader.) Please do not send in any more reduce for this maga- 
ti 


0) 
gine. The orders whicheard“in will be filled by substituting the April-May number 
of the magazine: ` 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


i 


America to a frozen lake in the Rockefeller plane destroyed by the wind. 


Mountains. worked for hours to hold it to the moorings, 


but all in vain. 


Blimpy flies in the Fokker plane f: Little After a safe landing, the flyers see their This is the Floyd Bennett. It carries Ad- Admiral Byrd and Blimpy are flying back 
rhe ii 5 A the Rock They had miral Byrd over the South Pole. What a from the South Pole, Their plane is coast- 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


thrill that was for BHimpy, too! ing down the glacier on the return trip to 


Little America. 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 
(Ability To Select Details) 
Cross out the wrong word or words in each sentence. 
Write the correct word above the wrong word. 


1, About 56 years ago, the first steamship crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean. 


2. The clipper ships were so named because of their 
cargoes. 


. The governments of some countries helped the ship- 
-builders to pay for the first steamships. 


4. Germany now holds the blue ribbon for speed on the 
ocean, 


oo 


5. The Queen Mary is a French ship. 


6. Enough electricity is used on the Queen Mary to serve 
a good-sized village. 

7. In order to walk one mile, a person must walk around 
the promenade deck of the Queen Mary five times. 

8. Many people wash and sterilize the dishes and glass- 
ware which the Queen Mary carries. 

9. Even though she is a giant, the Mauretania is grace- 
ful. 


10. One dining room will seat 1,900 people. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(B) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Outline) 


Boys and girls in grades five and six should be able to 
make a simple outline. Can you? Write for each of the 
first five paragraphs in Tom Trott’s letter one sentence 
which tells the main idea in the paragraph. 


Perfect score is 15. 


Send Notebooks to the Contest on May 25 


Select one notebook to represent your grade. Besides your 
own work, this notebook should contain first 16 issues of 
Vol, XHI of My Weekly Reader No. 5 (from Feb. 3-7 through 
May 18-22, 1936). Issues 17 and 18 will not be required. 

Important: The notebooks cannot be sent by parcel post. They 
must be sent either as first-class mail or by express (usually 
cheaper). If you mail notebook, be sure to put on enough postage. 


(C) Sea Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Make a list of words pertaining to the sea or ships. This 
issue of My Weekly Reader is full of such words. 


es 


omaenese 


13 


Acer fini i AS Ora R. «2.3, oes 14h SS ene A 
poa a LANE, 104a 2 lis Ru i a 


Perfect score is 15. My score is ........... 


(D) Your Notebook 


(Ability To Follow Directions) 


Your notebook for this term is nearly complete. You should 
have your name and address on things that belong to you. 
Fill in the blanks below. 


‘Pupil’s' names. 5. ee ee eo ee 
Teachersinaniche sess een | een eI 
Schoo Sasana E ee Grade... 
SchoolFaddress'22et oes 2 ES ee 
City Se a ee ee. States ee. 


these questions. y 7 
1. Do you want your notebook sent back to you C. O. D.? 


See ee (C. O. D. means ‘‘collect on delivery’’.) 
2. Are you willing to have it sent to a hospital? —..... 
Perfect score is 10, My score is _......... 


The PIRATE CHIEF SAYS: 


“Decide now that you will receive Praytime WEEKLY Reaper during 
the summer months. It will mean fun and adventure for eleven 
weeks, beginning June 15 and ending August 24. It will also mean 
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the world during June, July, and August. ‘Yes, and it will mean 
that you can help yourself become a better reader—and have fun 
and play at the same time, too! Subscribe for PLAYTIME WEEKLY 
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your Pirate Chief Club button mailed to your home.)” 

(Signed) Tue Pirate CHIEF 


To the Pirate Curer, American Education Press, Inc. 5-16 
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Travel Becomes Swifter and Cheaper 


The Queen of the Air Is Wheeled Into the Lakehurst Hangar 
After Her Record Breaking Flight Across the Atlantic 


RANSPORTATION companies are looking 

forward to a busy summer. The finest nis 
planes, trains, and ships tat the world has ever 
known will carry people quickly from place to 
place. 

On June 2, the American railroads will lower 
their rates to two cents asmile. The railroads will 
not only lower their rates, but they will also speed 
up their trains still more. Two railroad com- 
panies are putting on new streamlined engines 
this summer and will carry passengers between 
Chicago and Denver in 16 hours. Much money 
has been spent on the new trains, and they are 
far more comfortable to ride on than the old ones. 
Some railroad companies say that they Will lose 
a great deal of money by carrying passengers at 
the new low rate. Other companies which have 
already lowered their rates say that they will 
make money because they will carry more people. 


Larger and Faster Aircraft 

The giant new airship, the Hindenburg, plans 
to make ten round trips across the ocean this 
summer. On her first trip to America, the Hin- 
denburg crossed the Atlantic in 61 hours. The 
big airship carried 50 passengers, a crew of 40 
men, and about 26,500 pounds of mail and ex- 
press. Each passenger paid $500 for his one-way 
ticket on the first flight across the ocean. Those 
who sent mail paid 40 cents for each ounce. On 


that first trip, the Hindenburg carried the great- 
est paving load ever flown across the Atlantic. 

The Hindenburg crossed the Atlantic in two 
and one-half days, but airplanes can make the 
trip in one day. Airplane builders say that by 
next summer a regular 24-hour airplane service 
may be started across the Atlantic. A big flying 
boat which will travel fast enough to cross the At- 
lantic in 24 hours will be built this year. It will 
earry 48 passengers and will travel at the rate of 
170 or 180 miles an hour. Plans for the big boat 
are now at Bridgeport, Connecticut, where the 
building of the seaplane will soon be started. The 
giant of the air will be one-half as long as a city 
block aud will weigh 55 tons. Mr. Sikorsky, a 
Russian who drew the plans for the flying boat, 
says that some day there will be 150-ton ocean 
flying planes. ‘The aircraft of our grandchildren 
will be two or three times bigger than the air- 
craft of today,” he says. ~ 

Records show that 60 per cent more people 
traveled last year by airplane than during the 
year before. Airplane travel grows heavier each 
vear, and the rates grow less. While many may 
want to fly across the ocean, there are many 
others who will want to go by boat. Never before 
have there been finer or faster boats on which to 
travel. The new Queen Mary can cross the ocean 
in about four days. The new ship cau carry about 


The Green Diamond Ready for Its Daily Run 
Between Chicago and Saint Louis 
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3,000 people, or as many as live in some small 
- towns. Each passenger has plenty of space, and 
travel on the giant ship is very comfortable. 

Transportation companies know that this is an 
age of speed. They are speeding up their service 
for this summer. Trains on the ground and ships 
on the sea must compete with airplanes in the 
air. Besides making travel faster, it is being 
made more comfortable and less expensive. 
Everything is being done to make the summer of 
1936 a record one for travel. 


Free “Movies” for Children 

‘Like good books in free public libraries, some 
day there will be free movies for children,” said 
a speaker in Geneva, Switzerland, a short time 
ago. He was speaking at a meeting of the League 
of Nations Child Welfare Committee. That com- 
mittee is made up of persons from many coun- 
tries who work to make children better citizens. 
They work for better child health, better schools 
and recreation. 

Governments spend a great deal of money for 
parks, playgrounds, and libraries for children. 
The speaker in Geneva said he felt that a great 
deal of good could be done by free moving pic- 
tures. ‘‘Good movies do not only amuse, but they 
can teach children many interesting things. 
Nations should work together in making good 
pictures for children.’” 

If the nations would work together, some very 
fine movies could be made. Denmark could make 
a moving picture of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
fairy tales. Germany could make one of Grimm’s 
fairy tales, while Norway and Sweden could make 
viking pictures. Many copies of the films could 
be made for the free use of the children of all 
nations. The pictures could be shown in publie 
parks in the summer time. In this way, thousands 
of children would be kept off the streets. They 
would be taught many interesting things and 
would be kept from poor picture shows. 

It was suggested at the Geneva meeting that 
all children should be taught at school to know 
good movies from bad ones. Not long ago, some 
British school children were asked to write 
stories about ‘‘Moving Pictures I Like Best, and 
Why’’. Those who read the 2,500 stories found 
out that the children did not like pictures which 
were not true to history. The children said that 
they liked clean, funny pictures. They showed a 
real liking for lively pictures in which machin- 
ery and experiments of all kinds were shown. 

The speakers at the League meeting said that 
the United States was one of the few countries 
that allowed children to go into any moving pic- 
ture theater. Most countries in Europe do not 
allow children under 16 years of age to see any 


pictures which have not been approved by a spe- 
cial committee. 

Now that summer vacation is here, try to go to 
see only the best moving pictures. Find out all 
that you can about the picture before you pay 
your money to see it. Ask some older person if 
the picture is worth while and one which you will 
enjoy. Try to go to fewer and better movies this 
summer. 


How Many Baby Turtles Will Live? 


A few weeks ago, thousands of giant sea turtles 
crawled from the ocean to a warm sandy beach in 
Mexico. There were so many of them that they 
covered the beach for miles. As the turtles 
crawled over the sand, their hard shells touched 
the shells of others. The crashing of the shells 
caused so much noise that it could be heard above 
the sound of the breaking waves. 

These turtles lay their eggs about the middle 
of May. Each mother turtle chooses a place, 
pushes her hind legs into the warm sand, and 
circles around until she has made a round hole. 
The hole is larger at the bottom than at the top. 
Here the turtle Jays her big eggs. Then she care- 
fully fills the hole with sand, pats it down with 
her feet, and goes back to the water, There she 
disappears, leaving her eggs on the beach to 
hatch and her young to care for themselves. 


Hatching Day on the Beach 


The turtle eggs are not at all safe. Many Mexi- 
can people come from near-by camps. They hunt 
the eggs and put them in great baskets hung from 
the backs of donkeys. They sell the turtle eggs 
for a good price. When the eggs are cooked, they 
are very good to eat. 

The baby turtles must take care of themselves, 
for their mothers are far away. As the tiny ones 
crawl toward the water, hungry animals will 
catch many of them. Baby turtles make a fine 
meal for the many vultures and coyotes that 
crowd the shore. Even the small turtles that 
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reach the sea will not be safe. Big hungry fish 
are waiting there for a meal of iende turtle 
meat. 

It may not be many years before sea turtles, 
like seals, will have to be protected. Guards may 
have to watch the beach of Mexico so that more 
turtle eggs are allowed to hatch. Men must take 
care of animals, or so many will be killed that 
they will disappear from the earth. 


Uncle Ben Goes to Portugal 
Dear Boys and Girls, 

I am in Portugal after a rough boat trip from 
southern Spain. The waves were so high as we 
went around a cape that almost every passenger 
was seasick. The cape. was Cape Saint Vincent, 
which reaches far out into the sea from the south- 


western end of Portugal. On it is a big light- 


house. It has the strongest light in the world. | 

I was too seasick to look at the lighthouse, but 
I heard someone say that its light was fifty-five 
million candle power. I had never heard of such 
a strong light! I asked, ‘‘How far can the light 
be seen?” An officer who was near by said, ‘‘It 
‘can easily be seen by ships which are 35 miles out 
at sea. Some smaller lights can be seen a greater 
distance, but they are in higher lighthouses. 
Higher lights can be seen better because of the 
way the earth curves. The Cape Saint Vincent 
light is only 232 feet above the sea, while a hght 
in Hawaii is 707 feet high. It can be seen by 
ships which are 50 miles or more away.” 

As we neared Portugal, I took a little walk 

around the boat. I talked with an American who 
goes to Portugal often. to buy olives and cork. 
He told me that Portugal is only a little larger 
than the State of Maine. He said, ‘‘Portugal is 
not very thickly settled. More people live in the 
city of New York than in all of Portugal.’ 
_ I got off the boat at Lisbon, the capital and 
the largest port of Portugal. Here I saw small 
donkeys with big wooden barrels strapped to 
their sides. The barrels were almost as big as the 
donkeys. The barrels were filled with grape wine, 
for Portugal sells more wine than any other 
product. The wine was being loaded on ships that 
were bound for lands far away. Besides wine, I 
saw sardines, olives, and cork being loaded on 
the ships. 

Just before I left the water front, a friend came 
up to me and said, ‘‘Would you like to go with 
me to see a cork forest? I have always wondered 
what a cork tree looks like.’’ 

So this afternoon, I drove to the country with 
my friend. From a distance, the cork forest 
looked like an olive grove. The evergreen cork 
trees were growing in rows, and men were 
stripping off great pieces of bark with long 


knives. They put the long strips of bark in great 
piles and the small pieces into net bags. I 
learned that the small pieces are sold to factories 
that make linoleum for kitchen floors. The big 
pieces are used for bottle corks and many other 
things. 


Seu D. EEE REM N. Y. 


On the Way to Market With a Load of Cork 


Cork trees are evergreen, and they have to be 
15 or 20 years old before the bark can be taken 
from them. Then the bark cannot be taken off 
again for 10 years. I thought, “I don’t believe 
one could become rich very quickly by growing 
cork.” I looked at the trees. I saw that the 
trunks of those that had never been barked were 
gray and looked puffy, or as if they had been 
blown up. Those from which bark had been taken 
were dark purple, while others were chocolate 
brown. A farmer told us that cork trees live to 
be 150 years old. He also said that more than 
one-half the world’s supply of cork comes from 
Spain and Portugal. 


Much love to you all, Uncle Ban 


A New Book About Music 
The whole school will find many uses for this 
new book, “How Man Made Music”, by Fannie 
R. Buchanan (Follett Publishing Co., Chicago, 


. $1.50). 


Dear Wise Owl, 
How long does a honeybee live? Our class 
would like to know the answer to this ques- 
i Your friend, 
Leighton Blauvett, Fourth Grade, 
Grant School, Cranford, New Jersey. 


Dear Leighton, 


I can answer your question because a colony of bees 
lives m a tree near me and I know bees well. Queen 
bees may live to be two or three years old. Drones usu- 
ally die in the fall. Worker bees die after six or seven 
weeks of hard summer work. A worker bee’s life is not 
measured by a certain length of time but by the wear 
and tear of the work that is done. 


Love to my curious friends, Wise Owl. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN THE PANAMA CANAL—Loki Is Puzzled 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 
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After the ship leaves the Gatun Soon the ship comes to a great “Do you know that we are 

locks, it passes into Gatun Lake, 85 channel through the hills. It is looking toward the Atlantic 

feet above the level of the ocean. called Gaillard (gā'lurd) Cut Ocean?” says Dan. “Oh no,” 

The hills on either side of the lake and was named after the engi- says Loki, “the Atlantic 
are covered with tropical plants. neer who directed the digging. Ocean is toward the east.” 
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“No,” Dan says, “here the At- 

lantic Ocean is west of the 

Pacific Ocean.” “My goodness,” 

says Loki, “what queer geog- 
raphy!” 


(A) Which Is Right? 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence correct. 
1. Transportation companies are looking for- 
ward to (.....-losses ...... lower rates -X.a busy 
summer). 
2. On June 2, the American railroad companies 
will lower their rates to (......two ...... five eee 
seven) cents a mile. 


8. The railroads (X win art will not ...... cannot) 
speed up their trains still more. 

4. The (Queen Mary ...... Hindenburg ...... new 
flying boat) plans to make ten round trips 
across the Atlantic Ocean this sunimer. 


5. On her first trip, the Hindenburg carried the 


greatest paving load ever (.....carried _.... 
flown ..... started) across the Atlantic. 


6. The Hindenburg crossed the Atlantic in 


-1 


. Airplane builders say that (......this summer 


a. MeXt winter ...... next summer) a 24-hour 
service may be started across the Atlantic. 
$. Mr. Sikorsky drew the plans for the new fly- 


ing boat which will be built (.:....in Russia -..... 


at Bridgeport, Connecticut. ...... in Germany). 
9, Last year, 60 per cent more people traveled by 
(......train .....automobile ...... airplane) than 


during the year before. 
10. Transportation companies are speeding up 


their (......service ...... passengers ...... plans). 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(B) A Word Game 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write O between the words which are opposite in méan- 
ing. Write S between the words which mean the same. 


1. allow......forbid 
2. forward......ahead 
3. experiments......tests 


6. giant......dwarf 
T. van......a truck 
8, expense......cost 
9, lower......1aise 


10. recreation......work 


4. question......answer 
5, drawn......pulled 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ............ 


(C) A Review Game 


(Ability To Recall and To Organize) 


Word riddles are fun. Work out riddles using at least five 
of the following words: egret, chateau, residence, porro, 


- Tipex, chamois, stowaway, altitude, cicada, parachute, am- 


bassador, aquarium, tariff, stratosphere, Welwitschia, stoat, 
pest, topsoil, nitrogen, stewardess, archeologist, patio. 

How well do you remember the places you have read about 
in My Weekly Reader? Write two geography riddles. Choose 
two names from this list: Lake Tana, Ethiopia, Denmark, 
Midway and Wake islands, Bergen, Mount Everest, Brittany, 
Texas, Andorra, Cape Hatteras. 

Write “who” questions for five of the following names: 
Dr. Lincoln Ellsworth, Edward VIII, Dr. Hartman, Dr. 
James H. Kimball, Franz Liszt, John and Mack Rust, King 
Gustav V, Gustav Dalen, 


Perfect score is 12. My score is .......... A 


A Class Conversation 


Each week, you will want to talk about the stories in 
My Weekly Reader. There will be questions you will want 
to ask. As you talk, try to follow the rules for good conversa- 
tion given on page 12 of My Weekly Reader for September 
23-27, 1935. Use these topics to guide your class conversation : 
1. The Hindenburg’s first trip to our country 
2. News about the Queen Mary’s first ocean trip 
3. Moving pictures I like best, and why 


Music Contest Winner 
An excellent set of marimba bells has been sent to the Se- 
quoyah Orphan Training School, Grade 4, Miss B. Sperring, 
‘teacher, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 
Note: No original tunes were entered in contest, so no psaltery could be awarded. 


Have You Joined the Pirate Club? 


EMEMBER, when you subscribe for PLAYTIME you become a member 

of the Pirate Club. You receive your Pirate Club button. (Send 3c 

extra to cover mailing cost.) You get a secret code so that you can 
receive and send secret pirate messages. 

PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER will tell you how to go on trips of explora- 
tion and adventure—how to make a pirate costume, how to build a pirate ` 
den, how to make a pirate ship, how to hide your pirate plunder, how to 
stage a pirate play, etc. Think of it—eleven weeks of fun and adventure 
with PLaytimE WEEKLY Reaper. Tell your parents it costs only 50c to 
subscribe. Send your subscription as soon as possible—mark and mail 
coupon, with 50c in stamps, check, or money order. 


(Signed) Tue Pirate CHIEF 


Pupil's individual Coupon for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 
AMERICAN EDUCATION Press, Inc.. 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


Remittance of 50c is inclosed for which please send weekly, beginning with 
June 15 issue and ending with August 24 issue, the edition checked below. 
PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER A (Ages 6 to 8) 
RL17 


aeee PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaver B (Ages 9 to. 12) 


PRICED remap en nearer rere 


Street Address ——..-.seeceececereeneeresser 
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My Wexxzy Reaper, Evrrion No. Foun, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc.. 40 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year, Special rates for school clubs, 
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Sorentas Will Watch Eclipse of Sun 


Dr. Fisher 
1 of New York 
i a. Be City Shows Us 
: E | the Spot on the 
git ee Other Side of 
the World 
Where He Will 
Watch the 
Total Eclipse 
of the Sun 


N JUNE 19, a total eclipse of the sun will 

take place on the other side of the world. 
Thesun will be darkened for about two minutes, 
and many scientists will travel thousands of miles 
to see it. People from America, France, Greece, 
Germany, Italy, the countries of Asia, and many 
others will study the eclipse. 

The eclipse will be total along a belt of the 
earth reaching from the Mediterranean Sea 
northeast to northern Japan. The path of dark- 
ness will be about 50 miles wide. It will pass over 
the Algean Sea, Istanbul, the Black Sea, Soviet 
Russia, Siberia, and northern Japan. The eclipse 
will begin at sunrise in the Mediterranean and 
will end at sunset in the Pacific Ocean. 

The people of long ago did not know the cause 
of an eclipse. When the sun suddenly grew dark, 
they thought that some great trouble, perhaps the 
end of the world, was about to take place. Even 
today there are some people in far-away places 
who do not know about eclipses and are afraid of 
them. 

Last January, a total eclipse of the moon took 
place in Turkey. During the time of darkness, 
thousands of shots were fired at the moon. This 
was done by Turks who could not read and did 
not know the truth about an eclipse. They 
thought, according to an old belief, that Satan in 
the shape of a dragon was eating the moon. To 
stop Satan’s feast, they fired shots at him. A 
newspaper writer in Istanbul said that the shots 


could be heard from eight to ten in the evening. 
When the eclipse was over, the moon became 
bright again. 

Many people in Soviet Russia will see the 
eclipse of the sun on June 19. So that the people 
will not be afraid, the government is sending out 
many papers, speakers, and moving pictures to 
explain the eclipse. The planetarium (see My 
Weekly Reader for October 7-11, 1935) at Moscow 
is showing thousands of Russians just what hap- 
pens during an eclipse. 

Siberia plans to send out news by radio during 
the eclipse. The broadcast will begin on June 19 
at 8:40 in the morning. But it will reach the 
United States on June 18, the night before at 
11:40 p.m. You may ask, “How can news be 
heard in the United States the night before it is 
broadcast in Siberia?” The answer is that there 
is a difference in time of nine hours between the 
two countries. When it is 8:40 in the morning in 
Siberia, it is 11:40 the night before in the United 
States. 

Several parties of scientists have traveled from 
the United States to Soviet Russia to watch the 
eclipse of the sun. One party took four tons of in- 
struments across the sea. A British party has 
spent the last five months getting ready for the 
eclipse. Some of the world’s finest telescopes and 
many big cameras will be set up on high hills and 
used during the eclipse. Colored pictures of a 
total eclipse will be taken for the first time. In- 


To Take 
Pictures of 
the Sun’s 
Eclipse 


$ 
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struments will be used to mark any changes in 
light, heat, and the weather which take place dur- 
ing the eclipse. Millions of dollars will be spent to 
study the total eclipse in 1936. 

Many children across the sea are smoking 
pieces of glass through which to watch the eclipse. 
American children will have to wait until 1945 to 
see a total eclipse of the sun in our country. 
Scientists say that eclipses of the sun will take 
place in certain parts of the United States in the 
summers of 1945 and of 1954 and in the spring of 
1970. How old will you be when those total 
eclipses take place? 


Safety on the Queen Mary 


The new British ship, the Queen Mary, has 24 
steel lifeboats. Lifeboats are smaller boats which 
are carried on big boats and used in case of 
trouble. Each lifeboat on the Queen Mary is 40 
feet. long, has an 18-horse-power Diesel motor, 
and can carry 145 passengers. All together the 
lifeboats can carry more passengers than the 
S. S. Britannia, the first ocean liner built by the 
Cunard Company in 1840. 


Fale ao”. 
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The Queen Mary Comes Into Port 


The crow’s nest is the highest lookout on a 
ship. It is a kind of basket which is fastened to 
the top mast of the ship. Sailors who are on 
“watch” in the crow’s nest must climb up a 
very long ladder. During storms at sea, sailors 
in the crow’s nest are pitched back and forth 
and are nearly blown out of their ‘‘nest”’. 

Even the comfort of the men in the crow’s nest 
of the Queen Mary was not forgotten by the 
builders. The crow’s nest which is 130 feet above 
the water, or about as high as a 12-story build- 
ing, has a glass screen built around it. This 
sereen protects the sailors from the strong winds 
of the sea. Electric heaters protect them from 
the cold. Instead of climbing up a long rope lad- 


der in the open, the sailors climb a stairway 
which is built inside the tall mast of the Queen 
Mary. Those on duty in the crow’s nest of the 
new ‘‘Queen of the Sea’’ have comforts of which 
the sailors of old never dreamed. 


The Queen Mary’s Bridge 

The bridge is the part of a ship on which the 
captain and other high officers walk. It is like an 
open porch and is in the front, or bow, of the ship. 
The bridge of the Queen Mary is so built that the 
air is always calm and quiet. No matter how hard 
the ocean winds blow, the wind does not enter the 
open bridge. That is because of a curved steel 
screen which is built along the bridge. The screen 
is like the railing of a porch. A scientist found 
out that, by curving the steel and making in it a 
slot which narrows at the top, the screen would 
catch the wind and send it upward. Because of 
the good work of that scientist, the captain of the 
Queen Mary always has calm air on his outdoor 
bridge. 


Summer Safety 

Many boys and girls are killed during’ the 
summer months. While at play, city children rush 
into the streets and are killed by automobiles. 
Even farm children are sometimes killed on the 
highways by careless drivers. In their play, girls 
and boys often forget the danger of fast-moving 
automobiles. 

Many children are drowned in the summer 
time. Some are drowned by swimming in water 
which is too deep. Others are drowned by diving 
into water which is not deep enough. If you 
should go swimming this summer, be sure to fol- 
low the rules for safe swimming. 

Many children and grown-ups are killed in 
their homes. The American Red Cross has put on 
a drive for More Safety in the Home. Whether 
you spend your vacation at home, at camp, or at 
the seashore, try to make it a safe one! 


This morning, I received three letters from 
some children who asked me what I was going 
to do this summer. I am going to enjoy living 
in the cool woods in my big oak tree. During 
the day, I shall sleep and dream. When it 
grows dark and cool, I shall go out for my 
supper of field mice. Then I shall explore the 

forest and visit with some of my friends. After I have read 
my mail, I shall sit and think about all the hard questions 
that children ask me. Hach week this summer, I shall an- 


swer a question in the Playtime Weekly Reader. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

Do fish ever go to sleep? Jamie Welsh, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
Dear Jamie, : 

Ill answer your question next week, after I have time 
to sit above a stream, watch the fish, and talk to the wood- 
folk about your question. 


Love to all my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

After visiting one of the cork forests of Portu- 
gal, my friend and I spent the night in a small 
country village by the sea. There we saw some 
peasants, or country people, and listened to their 
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Uncle Ben Is Now Taking a Trip on an Old Sailing Ship 
Which Looks Very Much Like This One 


music. Many of the peasants in Portugal believe 
in fairies, or ‘‘fadas’’, as they are called. These 
peasants believe that fairies make the woods en- 
chanted. Children talk to the fairies and sing to 
them. Last evening, I watched some peasants 
dance and sing old folk tunes. They sang to the 
music of bagpipes, and I never heard anything 
prettier. 

My friend could speak Portuguese, and he 
talked with some children who live in small cot- 
tages by the sea. One boy, named. Juan, told him 
about some strange sea nymphs, called sirens. He 
said that the sirens were half women and half 
birds. They lived in the rocks. When the wind 


blows and the waves beat upon the rocks, a kind ` 


of music is heard. Juan said, ‘‘My grandfather 
says that the music is made by the sirens. The 
music is so sweet that it draws many sailors to the 
rocky homes of the sirens. Some of the men lose 
their lives because they sail too close to the rocks 
and their boats are dashed to pieces.”’ 

The sea folk of Portugal have believed in sirens 
and fairies for hundreds of years. They do not 
know the real cause of Mother Nature’s music of 
the sea and the sounds that take place in the 
woods. I thought to myself, ‘‘How simple and 
how fine are the thoughts of these plain people 
of the sea. I wish that I could stay here with 
them in their peace and quiet and learn more 
about them. I, too, would let my imagination 
carry me away to enchanted lands.” 


But our carriage was waiting to take us back 
to a town from which I shall soon sail. I am go- 
ing to start out in an old four-masted sailing ship 
for lands far away. I am very much excited, for 
life on such a ship will be fun. The captain is an 
old sailor who has sailed the seas since he was a 
small boy. He looks like Santa Claus, for his 
whiskers are long and his eyes are kind. He has 
more interesting stories to tell than anyone else 
I ever knew, for he has sailed every known sea. 
When I first met the captain, he was sitting on 
the end of a dock telling sea tales to a dozen or 
more children. 

Good-bye to all of you who will soon be out of 
school and starting your summer vacation. Have 
a good time wherever you may spend your holi- 
days! Each week in the summer Playtime 
Weekly Reader, I shall tell you more about the 
sea captain, the stories he tells, and the strange 
lands that we visit. First we are going to Mexico, 
where I shall spend many days with the Mexican 


Indians. 
Lots of love to you all, Umeha Bam 


Good Books for Summer Reading 


Part of the fun of a vacation is to have time to read good 
books. Some children read poor books because they do not 
know the names of good ones. Here is a list of good books 
most of which you will be able to find in your public library: 

“Street Fair”, by Marjorie Fischer (Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas, N. Y., $2.25). John and Anna have adventures 
in southern France where they visit the inns and beaches and 
see the village life. 

“Stars for Sam’’, by Maxwell Reed (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
N. Y., $3). An easy book to read which tells about the stars. 

“Pedro the Potter’’, by Idella Purnell (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Ine., N. Y., $1.50). Pedro’s father made pottery in a 
little town in Mexieo, and Pedro helped him. The exciting 
tale tells about real Mexicans and how Pedro learned to paint 
pottery for them in bright colors. 

“Lost Corner”, by Charlie May Simon (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
N. Y., $2). A story of three children who live in a lone little 
eabin in the Ozark Mountains. 

“Shaggy: the Horse from Wyoming’’, by Russel Gordon 
Carter (Suttonhouse Ltd., Los Angeles, $2). This book is 
dedicated ‘‘To my shaggy little sorrel horse whose soft 
inquiring muzzle seemed constantly at my shoulder while I 
wrote this story of our golden days together.”’ 

“Mr. Tidy Paws’’, by Frances Clarke Sayers (The Viking 
Press, Ine., N. Y. $1.50). How a coal-black cat brings good 
luck to nine-year-old Christopher Tree and his grandmother 
who lived in a deserted village. 

‘“‘Danny’s Country Store”, by Helen Fuller Orton (Fred- 
erick A, Stokes Co., N. Y., $1.35). Story of a ten-year-old boy 
and his eight-year-old sister Beth and their adventures that 
begin in a country store.. 

“The Good Master’, by Kate Seredy (The Viking Press, 
Inc., N. Y., $2). Janci and his cousin Kate live on a horse farm 
in the great plains of Hungary. They have many adventures 
in the corrals and on the river. 

“Our Wonderful World, Sea, Earth, and Sky’’, by Frances 
Jenkins Oleott (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $2.50). A science 
scrapbook of short nature stories and verses. 


Good-bye from the Editor 
Summer is here, and everyone is making plans for vacation. 
The Editor of My Weekly Reader hopes that each of you will 
have a happy and safe summer vacation, In the fall, we hope 
that you will go back to school healthier, wealthier, and wiser. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN PANAMA CITY 


pey 


the city streets. — 


Dan and Loki leave the ship Outside the city, Loki and, Dan 
at Panama City. They walk see part of the ruins of the old 
along the big sea wall that city of Panama which was first 
keeps the great waves from settled by the Spanish in 1519. 
It was destroyed by a pirate. 


Dan takes Loki into the 
tower. 
want to go. “Maybe darkness, “Who 
there are bats in here,” goes there?” “How did you get here?” 


Week of June 1-5, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


They hear a 
voice in the 


Loki does not 


says Loki. cries the voice. 


(A) Yes or No Test 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Write “ Yes’’ or “No” after the following sentences. 
1. On June 19, a total eclipse of the sun will take 
place, 
2. The moon will be dark for two minutes. 42.. 
3. Scientists from many countries will travel 
thousands of miles to see the eclipse. <ld ML 


4, The eclipse will be total along a belt of the 
earth reaching across the eastern United 


States. 2 a= 

5. The path of darkness will be about 50 miles 
wide, L1 LA 

6. The people of long ago knew the cause of an 
eclipse. LVL : 


7. The Government of Soviet Russia is sending 
out papers, speakers, and moving pictures to 


explain the eclipse to their people. 42.. 

8. The world’s finest planetarium will be set up 
and used during the ecltpse. ............ 

9. Colored pictures of a total eclipse will be taken 
for the first time. ............ 


10. Instruments will be used to mark any changes 
in light, heat, and the weather which take place 


during the eclipse. ............ 


Perfect score is 10. 


— 


NE MORE CHANCE 


If you have not subscribed for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, 
this is your last opportunity to do so. Eleven weeks of pleasure 
and thrills are in store for you. Clip out the coupon below, fill in 
your name and address, and mail it with 50c today. 
Pupil’s Individual Coupon for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 


AMERICAN EDUCATION Paess, Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


Remittance of 50c is inclosed for which please send weekly, beginning with 
June 15 issue and ending with August 24 issue, the edition checked below. 
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metres PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaper A (Ages 6 to 8) 
m- PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER B (Ages 9 to 12) 


Home Addrcas 


(B) Score Card for Safety 


A daily check-up on our safety habits keeps us from be- 
coming careless. Check each rule below in the proper column. 
See No. 1. Then find your safety score. Add other rules you 
need to remember. Be sure to talk with your parents about 
the rules for summer safety, 


Rules Excellent Fair Dangerous 


1. Cross streets 
at intersections 


Always-X| Sometimes 


. Stop at crossing, 
look left and 
right, and walk 
across if safe 


. Walk on left side 
of highway if there 
ave oo sidewalks 


Play away from 
streets 


. Roller skate on 
sidewalk or safe 
places 


. Keep all swim- 
ming rules 


7. Keep wounds and 
scratches clean 


Who Won the Tents? 


Five tents have been sent 
to the five winners in My 
WEEKLY READER Ear CoN- 
TEST. What a jolly vacation 
the following children will 
have playing in their new 
: i Sone pain $ Brank T pranic, tarma 
~ $ cas ss ingdale School, Grade 1, Miss 
ee = C) Jean L. Schuck, teacher, 

Trenton, N. J.; Janet Chand- 
Jer, Troy Grade School, Grade 2, Mrs. Charles J. Schultz, teacher, 
Troy, Mo.; Shirley Dyer, Public School, Grade 3, Miss Pauline 
Burger, teacher, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Robert Wabnitz, Ellwanger and 
Barry School, No. 24, Grade 4, Miss E. C. Short, teacher, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Joseph Coakley, Sacred Heart School, Grade 5, Sister M. Pas- 
cal, C.S.A., teacher, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Subscriptions to PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER have been awarded 
the other winners in the contest. 
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Runners Will Carry Fire to Games 


MEN ARE busily grinding and polishing 3,400 
metal torches in the big Krupp factories of 
Germany. There many machines of war, such as 
great cannon and huge tanks, have been made. 
But the torches are not to be used for war. They 
are for the Olympic Games, which help to make 
nations more friendly. 


Major Tuttle 
and His Horse 
Wili Lead the 
United States 
Team Which 
Will Try for 
Honors in 
Horsemanship 
During the 
Olympic Games 


These torches are made of magnesium and will 
burn brightly with a clear white light for ten 
minutes. They can be lighted quickly and easily. 
They will not break, nor will they go out in a 
rain or windstorm. The torches are being made 
to carry a flame from Olympia, Greece, to Berlin, 
Germany. 

Fast runners, each carrying a torch, will be 
scattered along the road. The first runner will 
light his torch by drawing heat from the sun with 
a burning glass. Then he will set out from 
Olympia on July 20 and speed swiftly northward 


until he meets another runner. This second run- 


ner will be waiting with another torch in his 
hand. The flame from the first torch will be 
passed to the second one. Then the second runner 
will be on his way northward, Ahead of him will 
be a third runner also waiting with an unlighted 
torch. The flame will be swiftly passed from 
torch to torch down a chain of 3,400 torches 
through Greece, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and into Germany. 

After a 1,900-mile relay race, the last, or 3,400th 
torch, will reach Berlin on August first. There it 
will light the giant Olympic Torch at the great 
Olympic Stadium. This flame will burn all during 
the games until the last race has been run and 
the last honor given. 

When the great Olympic Torch is lighted, an 


olive branch of peace will be carried into the 
stadium. Spiridion Loves, a famous athlete, will 
bring this olive branch by airplane from the 
groves of Mount Olympus to Berlin. He took 
part in the first modern Olympic Games, which 
were held at Athens, Greece, in 1896. During 
those early games, Mr. Loves won the Marathon 
race. The olive branch will show the spirit of 
good will and friendliness which the games al- 
ways make among the nations. 

The ancient Olympics were first held thou- 
sands of years ago in the valley of Olympia. Ath- 
letes from the different cities of Greece came 
there to take part in friendly contests and to 
honor a Greek gad. There were wrestling and 
boxing matches. There were foot races and leap- 
ing contests. There were discus throwing con- 
tests. A wreath of wild olive leaves was placed 
as a crown on the head of the winner of the 
games. But when Rome conquered Greece, the 
games were stopped. 

Hundreds of years passed before the games 
were held again. Then the nations of the world 
began to talk about peace and friendship. They 
decided to hold the games again, because they 
would bring the nations together in friendly sport 
contests. The first modern Olympic Games were 
held at Athens, Greece, 40 years ago. 

Since that time, the games have been held every 
four years. Only during the World War were 
they stopped. Perhaps some of you saw the last 
Olympic Games. They were held in California 


An Airplane View of the German Village Where the Athletes 
of the World Will Live During the Olympic Games 
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just four years ago. Now Germany is getting 
ready for the next Olympics, which will be held 
this coming August. 

Two thousand men worked day and night to 
finish the Olympic Village, where those who take 
part in the games will live. This village is set in 
a woodland park. It is made up of 150 little red 
brick houses, in which some 3,000 athletes will 
live. There are 40 kitchens, where the food of 
50 countries will be cooked. The athletes will 
not have to try different kinds of food. They 
will be served the same dishes which they have 
at home. There is a huge restaurant with 20 din- 
ing rooms. In the little village, the athletes will 
find everything from a bank and a post office to 
shops and garages. 

About nine miles away, other workmen have 
been busy finishing the stadiums and other 
buildings on the 300-acre sports field. In the 
center of the field is the huge Olympic Stadium, 
which will seat more than 100,000 people com- 
fortably. It stands on high ground overlooking 
woodlands and is like a gray fort. All around it 
are sports fields, wide lawns, flower beds, and 
many trees. There are driveways and paths. 
There is a parking space for 10,000 automobiles. 
There are tennis and basket-ball grounds, a 
hockey field, a huge swimming pool, buildings for 
fencing and cycling, and an open-air theater. 

All the games, except the rowing and sailing 
contests, will be held on the great German sports 
field. There will be high jumps, long jumps, and 
three-spring jumps. There will be discus throw- 
ing. There will be foot races, relay races, and 
hurdle races. There will be hockey, tennis, and 
basket-ball games. There will be fencing, bicycle 
riding, and horseback riding. 

The world’s greatest athletes will try for world 
honors in their own special fields. In a spirit 
of good will and friendship, they will take part 
in the events of the XI Olympics. Each will try 
to bring honor to his own nation by winning. But 
if he loses, he will be a good sport and honor the 
winners with a friendly handshake. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


When I read about the Jonker diamond, I said to myself, 
‘Ts it the largest diamond ever found?’ Then J set to work 
to find the answer to that question. Here it is. 

The largest diamond ever found was the Cullinan. It was 
discovered in South Africa in 1905. That great diamond 
weighed about 3,024 carats, which is nearly two pounds. The 
uncut stone was given to King Edward VII of England. He 
was the grandfather of King Edward VIII, England’s ruler 
today. The Cullinan diamond was cut into nine large gems. 
These were added to the British crown jewels. Perhaps some 
day, if you visit London, England, you will see these precious 
stones in the Tower of London, where they are kept. Sandie 


‘““They do look rather odd 

together, I admit. But, 

you see, I love the birds 

and John loves his gar- 
den.” 

—Humorist 
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Dear Boys and Girls, ! 

I have just hopped from Midway Island to 
Wake Island. It is about four miles long and two 
miles wide. This little dot in the Pacific has two 
neighbors which are even smaller. They are 
Wilkes and Peale islands. A friend of mine once 
told me that Peale Island should have been called 
Seal Island. It surely looks like a tiny seal which 
had been turned into coral by old Father Neptune. 


—Courtesy Pan American Airways 


The Wake Island Hotel Where Air Travelers Stop To Rest 
and Play on the Flight Across the Pacific 


The wind and the sea must like to throw great 
pieces of coral upon Wake Island. Scattered over 
the island are big coral blocks and all around it 
are coral reefs. When typhoons sweep over the 
island, the wind tears away these blocks of coral 
and tosses them on the land. 

Few persons have ever set foot upon this sandy 
shore. Why should they? The island is covered 
with heavy brush. Umbrella and hardwood trees 
grow there. In the very center of the island is a 
large blue lagoon, which is filled with hundreds 
of fish of every size and color. But there is not a 
drop of fresh drinking water on the whole place. 

Until the air base was built not a person lived 
here. The island is the home of terns, rail birds, 
and giant hermit crabs. The rail birds cannot 
fiy. It is said that these birds have never been 
seen in any other part of the world. Now the men 
who work at the air base and at the hotel have 
joined the colony of crabs and birds. ; 

When I entered the hotel, I thought that I was 
at a summer resort in the United States. There 
were wide porches which were screened in. There 
were cool rooms with gay chintz curtains at the 
windows. There were modern bathrooms with 
showers and hot running water. In fact, there 
was everything to make the tired traveler happy. 

When I visited the air base, I thought that I 
was at a modern air dock in the United States. 
There was a good shell road leading down to the 
air dock. There were tall radio towers, radio 
rooms, gasoline and oil tanks, everything to take 
care of a seaplane. 

But when I went for a walk on the island and 
sat down to rest, I knew that I was in a strange 
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tropical place out in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. I had been day-dreaming and building air 
castles as I watched the waves lap the shore and 
listened to the shrill call of a sea bird. Suddenly 
I gave a cry which matched the bird’s for its 
sharpness. Something had grabbed my finger. I 
looked down. A giant crab had nipped me. The 
next time I wanted to rest, I used one of the big 
chairs on the hotel porch. 

I am stretched out on one of those chairs now, 

‘writing this letter. A clipper ship of the air or a 
steamer will pick up the letter and carry it to the 
United States. But by the time you receive it, 
I shall be on my way to China. From there, I 
shall take an English ship and visit seaports along 
the coast of Asia. Of course, this is a real holiday 
trip, for my vacation starts tomorrow. 
_ Sometime during the summer, I am planning to 
see the Editor of My Weekly Reader Number 5. 
She has promised to meet me somewhere in 
Europe and give me first-hand news of all the 
boys and girls who read my letters. 

I hope that your vacation promises to be filled 

with as much fun and adventure as mine does. 
oa | As ever, 


AA 


Let's Play Safe This Summer 
This story has 441 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read 
as fast as you can but be sure you understand what you 
read. Then do Test A. 


As the summer vacation rolls around once 
again, we wish you a holiday filled with fun and 
outdoor sports. But to be healthy and happy this 
summer, you must also be wise. So the ‘‘don’ts’’ 
listed below are not to spoil your fun. They aim 
to make your summer all the merrier. 

During the first days of vacation, do not spend 
oS much time in the hot sunshine or play too 

ard. 


If you go swimming, don’t swim after eating 


a hearty meal. Rest for a couple of hours before 
you go into the water. Don’t dive in shallow 
water. If you are alone, never swim out beyond 


Patiently Waiting for a Nibble 


your depth even though you are an expert 
swimmer. 

If you go out in a canoe, do not stand up in it 
and change seats. Never rock a canoe or a row- 
boat even for fun. Don’t go sailing on a leaky 
raft or boat. 

J£ you spend the hot summer months in the 
city, do not play in the streets. Do not go roller 
skating in the street. If you ride a bicycle, watch 
out for automobiles. Do not hitch rides on the 
back of trucks or the bumpers of cars. Do not 
cross the street when the traffic light is red. The 
chance of being struck by an automobile is a thou- 
Sand times greater than the chance of being 
struck by a bolt of lightning. 

And speaking of lightning, here are a few 
“‘don’ts”? for the summer thunderstorm. Do not 
take shelter under a lone tree. Do not get into a 
crowd of people. Do not walk along high open 
spaces. Do not go near wire fences or telephone 
and power lines. During a storm, the lightning 
often strikes such places. 

If you spend your summer in the country or go 
for long hikes in the woods, do not pick flowers or 
plants which you do not know. Some of them 
may be poisonous. Be sure that you know poison 
ivy. If you do not know this ivy with its three 
leaves, you may regret it. Poison ivy can spoil 
a whole’summer’s fun. Never gather mushrooms, 
for many a poisonous toadstool looks very much 
like a mushroom. Never drink from a woodland 
brook or stream, no matter how clear and sparkling 
it may look. Try to keep off the highways. But 
if you must walk along a busy road, keep on the 
left side of it. Remember that the right side of 
the highway is the wrong side for safety if you 
are a hiker. - 

If you follow these ‘‘don’ts’’ and play safe, the 
long summer days will be happy ones for you. 


A Book List for Summer Reading 

Vacation fun of many kinds is in store for you. On your - 

trips to the library, find new book friends. This list will 
help you to start your summer reading: 

“Anything Can Happen on the River!”’, by C. R. Brink 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.75). 

‘‘Wandering Monday, and Other Days in Old Bergen’’, 
by Ragnhild Chevalier (The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.75). 

‘“‘Musie Stories for Girls and Boys”, by Donzella Cross 
(Ginn & Co., Chicago, $0.80). 

"Tales from Silver Lands”, by C. J. Finger (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., N. Y., $8.50). A collection of South American 
folk tales. 

“A Norwegian Farm’’, by Marie Hamsun (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Chicago, $2). 

“Aviation Stories”, by Jay Earle Thomson (Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y., $1). 

‘‘Vaino, a Boy of New Finland”, by Mrs. Julia Davis 
Adams (E. P. Dutton & Co., Ince., N. Y., $2). 

“Exploring With Beebe”, by William Beebe (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., $2.50). 

“The Jolly Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales”, by L. M. 
phat and K. B. Miller (Longmans, Green & Co., Boston, 

1.75). . 


A Happy Vacation to You 
The Editor of My Weekly Reader Number 5 is off for 
England next week. During the summer, she will explore 
every nook and corner of the British Isles and take a fly- 
ing trip into France. She hopes that your vacation, too, 


will be filled with more fun and adventure than ever before. 


~~~ Perfect score is 10. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


AY 
Sy 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


be 


E 


(A) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. Name two ways in which you can spoil your own fun 
thisksummer so cere cececncencttererreerreene roo ce erence ETT 


2. Name two ‘‘don’ts’’ for safety around water. ............... 


3. Name two ‘‘don’ts’”’ for safety in the city. —.................... 
4. Name two ‘‘don’ts’’ for safety in the country. ................ 


(B) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Select and Rearrange Facts) 


Try to get a picture of Wake Island. If you list below 
the things Tom Trott tells you, you may have a clearer pic- 
ture. List interesting facts about: . 


Wake Island 
T: eenei r E res Gh eheann ereere 
P E E E E (Re eieiaeo 
D a een ae E EA A AE EE A L E 
PEE E aa E A Re 
The Hotel The Air Base 

Ily — eect Pre r i EE TE E ee 
ae ae A E. OS a ee eet 
By 2." ee ee eee Co nl oe emer ree error 
DR ee rr 

Perfect score is 15. My score is ........... 


Who Won the Tents? 


Five tents have been sent 
to the five winners in My 
WEEKLY READER EAR CON- 
TEST. What a jolly vacation 
the following children will 
have playing in their new 
tents: Frank Juranic, Farm- 
ingdale School, Grade 1, Miss 
Jean L. Schuck, teacher, 
Trenton, N. J.; Janet Chand- 
Jer, Troy Grade School, Grade 2, Mrs. Charles J. Schultz, teacher, 
Troy, Mo.; Shirley Dyer, Public School, Grade 3, Miss Pauline 
Burger, teacher, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Robert Wabnitz, Ellwanger and 
Barry School, No. 24, Grade 4, Miss E. C. Short, teacher, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Joseph Coakley, Sacred Heart School, Grade 5, Sister M. Pas- 
cal, C.S.A., teacher, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Subscriptions to PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER have been awarded 
the other winners in the contest. 


(C) Score Card for Safety 


Check each of the rules below to find your safety score. 
See No. 1. Review these safety rules often during the sum- 
mer. Try to improve your score. Add other safety rules. 


Rules Excellent Fair Dangerous 


. Play in shade when 
sun is hot 


. Rest two hours after 
hearty meal before 
swimming 


. Cross streets at 
intersections 


. Stop at crossing, 
look left and right, 
and walk if safe 


. Walk on left side 
of highway if there 
are no sidewalks 


Play away from 
streets 


. Roller skate on 
sidewalk or in safe 
places 


. Observe special safety 
rules when riding a 
bicycle 


. Eat only berries and 
plants which you know 


Stay away from 
poison ivy 


ONE MORE CHANCE 


If you have not subscribed for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, 

this is your last opportunity to do so. Eleven weeks of pleasure 

and thrills are in store for you. Clip out the coupon below, fill in 
your name and address, and mail it with 50e today. 
Pupil's Individual Coupon for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 


AMERICAN EDUCATION Press, Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


Remittance of 50c is inclosed for which please send weekly, beginning with 
June 15 issue and ending with August 24 issue, the edition checked below. 
RS-18 


ianen PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaper-A (Ages 6 to 8) 
ITEE PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaper B (Ages 9 to 12) 


A 


SI Cee eerte SEAE E RA TAA TER naan : 


Home Address... .... 


My Weexuy Reaper, Epmion No. Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Strect, Se 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered ns second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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Who Will Be Our Next President? 


Photo by Horydezak 


President Roosevelt Goes for a Sail 


TIHE question that most people in our country are 
asking today is: Who will be our next President? 
Our newspapers and magazines have much to say 
about it. Many are talking about it on the radio. Even 
people across the sea are reading about the men who 
want to be the next President of the United States. 
_Every four years, the people of our country choose 
a President. They do this by voting for the man they 
think the best. The day on,which they vote is called 
election day. This fall, election day is on November 3. 
Election day for President always comes on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 

The man who is chosen at that time will become 
President on January 20, 1937. Until this election 
year, new Presidents have taken up their work on 
March 4. But our law has been changed. For the 
first time, our new President will begin his work on 
January 20. 

The Men Who Want To Be President 

Most of you know something about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt because he has been President for the past 
four years. He belongs to the Democratic Party. His 
party wants him to be President for four years more. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was born 54 years ago in a 
big house at Hyde Park, New York. His mother, who 
is still living at Hyde Park, says, “Franklin was a real 
boy and liked outdoor sports. He climbed trees, built 
rafts on the river, made sailboats, dug forts, and went 
on make-believe treasure hunts. Being our only 
child, his father and I tried not to spoil him. Of 
course, Franklin was with us a great deal. When we 
went to Europe, we took him with us, so that he 


Where Our President Lives 


Governor Landon and His Family on a Vacation 


learned to speak German in Germany and French in 
France. 

“Franklin liked to read, but he was never what I 
call a bookworm. I never knew anyone who could 
glance through a book and get more out of it in a 
shorter time than he could. Franklin always had 
some hobby. When he was a little fellow, he started a 
collection of birds. He loved trees and found more 
pleasure in planting them than chopping them down. 
Collecting stamps was another one of his hobbies. 
Many evenings, after supper, he and his father would 
go over Franklin’s album and add new stamps to it.” 


Alfred M. Landon 

Alfred M. Landon belongs to the Republican Party. 
He hopes to win the election this November. ; 

Alfred Landon was born on September 9, 1887. He 
was born in his grandfather’s home in a little town 
in western .Pennsylvania. His grandfather was the 
minister of the church in that small town. 

Soon after Alfred was born, he was taken back to 
his home in Elba, Ohio. He spent his boyhood along 
the Ohio River near Marietta. His father had worked 
in the Ohio oil fields and was made manager of an 
oil company in Marietta. 

Young Alfred was a quiet, happy boy, and other 
boys liked him. He had a good time playing with his 
friends along the river. He soon learned to swim and 
could swim farther than any other boy his age. Be- 
fore Alfred was very old, he swam across a lake that 
was two miles wide. But he was not reckless in deep 
water, for he had one of his friends follow him in a 


boat. (Please turn the page.) 


` 
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Young Alfred made money by raising chickens. 
He belonged to a club of town boys, and one of them 
says of him, “Alf Landon worked and played hard 
and was always neat and clean.” One of his grade 
school teachers says, “His grades were always good— 
above average.” 

(Next week, we will tell you more about the two boys.) 


My Weekly Reader is non-partisan. It seeks always to 
state all or many sides of a question. In no better way can 
it encourage children to think for themselves. 


Homeward Bound from the Far North 
A famous old sailing ship is on her way home from 
the Arctic. Some boy sailors are on the ship. They 
have been in the Arctic all summer. The boys and 


some men went there to get polar bear cubs, walrus 


pups, musk oxen, and plants for museums and zoos 
in our country. 

It is warm near the Arctic Circle in summer, 
Flowers cover the ground. The sun is hot. One of 
the boy sailors wrote to his mother last month say- 
ing, “It is so warm here in Iceland that we do not 
wear any shirts. Bees are buzzing, and the mos- 
quitoes are so bad that we have to wear nets. It is 
hard to sleep, for the sun shines most of the night.” 

The boys are on an old sailing ship. She is called 
the Effie Morrissey. They will land in New York 
sometime this month. The Morrissey has made 
many trips to the Arctic, She has weathered many 
bad storms and has made her way safely through the 
icy seas. 

The captain of the Effie Morrissey is Captain 
Robert A. Bartlett. The boy sailors call him “Captain 
Bob”. They say he is the finest captain that ever 
sailed the seas. Captain Bob hasbeen to the Arctic 
many times and has many medals for bravery. He 
sailed Admiral Peary’s ship north when Peary 
reached the North Pole. Few men living today 
know more about the Arctic than Captain Bartlett. 
He is a good friend of the Eskimos, and they will do 


The Morrissey Caught in the Ice Off the Coast of North Greenland 


anything to help him. This summer’s trip is Captain 
Bartlett’s 42d trip to the Far North. 

Captain Bartlett was born in a little town on the 
island of Newfoundland. He learned to sail a ship 
when he was a small boy. His father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather were sea captains. They made 
their living by catching fish and seals. Young Bob 
went on many sealing trips. He says, “Sealing is 
the hardest and most dangerous work I know, but 
there’s nothing I would rather do.” 

Captain Bartlett and his boy sailors are now near- 
ing our shores. On the Effie Morrissey are many 
strange sounds. Walrus pups are grunting. Polar 
bear cubs are growling. There is a strong odor of 
musk from the musk oxen. Musk oxen live only in 
the most northern parts of America. Eskimos have 
killed so many for food that there are not many 
musk oxen left. For that reason, some of the ani- 
mals are being put in museums and zoos where all 
may see them. During the winter months, Captain 
Bartlett works in museums. He helps to make the 
Arctic exhibits look very real. 


Captain Bob With the Stuffed Musk Oxen Which He Brought from the Arcifc 


Captain Bob Meets an Old Eskimo Friend in the Far North 
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Uncle Ben is a traveler who writes a letter each week for 
My Weekly Reader. He likes boys and girls and always 
has interesting things to tell them. He just left Mexico 
and, after a few weeks in Canada, will visit some countries 
across the sea. Next best to traveling ourselves is reading 
Uncle Ben’s travel letters. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I am writing this letter by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. I am in a fur trading post in northern Canada. 
I came here to meet my old friend, Jim, who has 
been here all summer. A baby Arctic fox is asleep 
under my writing table. The wind is howling. The 
rain is beating against the small windowpanes. An 
Eskimo is building up the fire in the stove. He says 
that it will not be long now before this northern 
land will be white with snow. 


Harvest Time 


_Jim is studying maps spread out before him. By 
the end of this month, he will have finished his work 
in the North. Then we are planning to take a long 
trip in an airplane. I shall tell you about that later. 

I flew part of the way up the coast from Mexico in 
a seaplane. After a day in Vancouver, I flew over the 
rich farm lands of northern Alberta. Down below, 
I could see fields of golden yellow wheat stretching 
for miles. Some of the big machines that were cut- 
ting the wheat were being pulled by engines. Others 
were being pulled by teams of horses. In one field, 
I saw six horses pulling a cutting machine. From the 
air, they looked like a team of small dogs. 

As I flew over Canada, I saw fields dotted with 
cows, horses, and sheep. The pilot pointed to a long 
roof and said, “Thats a big meat packing plant. 
Many carloads of meat are sent from there.” 

Farther on, he pointed out some coal mines and 
said, “This country is rich in coal. Some say that 
one-seventh of the world’s supply of coal is in Canada. 

Gold, silver, copper, nickel, and asbestos are also 


mined here. Even radium, a gram of which sells for 
about $70,000, is found in Canada. Mining has barely 
been started in this big country.” 

“I should like to visit an asbestos mine and see the 
asbestos being taken from between layers of rock,” 
I said. 

Just then we hit a big air pocket, and the plane 
dropped like a shot. It went up and then down. Hf I 
had not been used to flying, I should have become 
seasick. As it was, I felt rather dizzy and was glad 
when we landed by the side of Reindeer Lake. 


Lots of love to you all, Unch Ban 


Farmers Harvest Grasshoppers 


Grasshoppers have done a great deal of harm 
this summer to the crops of our country. These 
insects ate many of the western crops that dry 
weather did not burn up. They would have eaten 
every green leaf if many of the grasshoppers had 
not been killed. Farmers killed millions of the harm- 
ful insects, while the chickens and turkeys grew fat 
eating live ones. 

The farmers of Missouri have found a use for the 
grasshoppers. These farmers are drying them, mix- 
ing them with bran, and saving the feed for winter 
use. The dried insects will help fatten the farmers’ 
chickens and turkeys this winter when other feed 
is high in price. 

Many a farmer is using an old Indian method to 
catch the grasshoppers. He digs deep holes in his 
fields. Then he and his children drive the grasshop~ 
pers into the holes. The grasshoppers cannot get out 
of the holes, and they soon die. i 

One farmer has what he calls a “grasshopper hop- 
per”. It is a big pan fastened under his car. As the 
farmer drives. through his fields, the grasshoppers 
are caught in the pan. They go thump, thump, thump 
as they drop into the pan. When the pan is full, the 
farmer empties it and drives on for more grasshop- 
pers. Some farmers of the West now have enough 
dried grasshoppers to feed their chickens all winter. 


Wise Owl lives in a big forest. He likes to answer children’s ques- 
tions. He sits in the top of his big oak tree and thinks and thinks, 
Each week, he anwers one question. Wise Owl likes hard questions. 
He does not give answers which can easily be found in books. He 
likes to get letters from children, but he does not have time to answer 
each letter. He keeps all his letters in a secret place in the woods. 
Each week, he pulis out a letter and thinks and blinks and thinks, 
Then Wise Owl scratches off a letter which he hopes all his curious 
little friends will enjoy reading. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

Our science class would like to know where 
goldfish come from. We shall appreciate it if 
you will answer our question. 

4-B Science Class, Civic Park, Flint, Michigan. 


Out Dear 4-B Science Class, 


Baby goldfish come from eggs which mother 
goldfish lay in the water. The first goldfish were raised 
by the ancient Chinese. The goldfish were grown from 
carp, fresh-water fish. The eggs of carp which were a 
rich red-gold color were first used. After many years, the 
goldfish became smaller in size and more gold in color. 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 


4 


Dan and Loki are off to Alaska. 
They see high mountains and many 
glaciers (gla’shiers). “What kind of 
bird is that?” says Loki. “The sailors 
call him a ‘gooney’. But he is really 
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In the Matanuska Valley, Loki and 
Dan see the new log cabins built by 
the farmers. The farmers came to 
Alaska because their farms were 
ruined by the drought. The farmers 
lived in tents until their new homes 


a little albatross,” says Dan. 
were built. 


(A) Do You Remember What You Read? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


To show how well you understand what you read, fill in 
the blanks below. 


1. The voters of the United States choose a President 
every s years. Fj 

2. This fall, election day is on November Add, 

3. Our new President will begin his work in 

4. Up to now, the new President began his work in 

 Qettcecrtag sd 01236 

5. The Democrats want... a a e 
vo eeeepeeee eesneueneesssismeeveesruae. to be our next President. 


Gi Mra E See Seer eee See AS 
been President for the past four years. 


7. The Republicans want ------------—--------------------- -------- 
ee eee to be our next President. 


8. As a boy, Franklin Roosevelt had many ______.... a 
9. Young Alfred Lañùdon --------------------------—--—--- and 
E ae hard. 
10. Franklin collected ——-—---4------—-------- and Alfred 
raised; =. = = ee 


stamps, Alfred M. Landon, 3, four, worked, chickens, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, played, March, hobbies, January 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —.__.... 
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By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan and Loki wear Totem poles are made by the Alaskan Indians 
nets to keep the mos- to show from which animals or birds their 
quitoes away. “Oh, tribes came. Dan and Loki wanted to cross 
oh!” says Loki “What the river. “Let’s ride across on a caribou 
are those animals?” (kar’i-boo),” says Loki, The caribou looks 
“That is a totem pole,” almost like a reindeer. 

says Dan. 


(B) A Game of New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the phrase 
in List 2 which means the same. 


List 1 List 2 
sailor & 1. wanting to find out 
election 2. 2 the gathering of a crop 
Aste Go 3. ha acro choosing a person for 
museum -{.. 4. one who sails the seas 
harvest -S 5. a fireproof mineral 
asbestos _©œ&_ 6. the region near the North Pole 
: 7. a place in which things are kept on 
Curious _/... display 
famous & 8. well known because of good work 


Perfect score is 8, My score is 


An Animal Puzzle 
JAR The first and the last letters of the names 
WACO] of animals mentioned in this issue of 
i PITKILALY) My Weekly Reader are given in the 
[SEJAL] puzzle. Can you fill in the missing let- 
Enan ters? See the top row. 


Things To Do 


1. Put up a bulletin board in your classroom. Pin news clip- 
pings and pictures on it which you think your teacher and 
classmates will enjoy. Good clean jokes, riddles, poems, 
and puzzles will make your bulletin board more interest- 
ing. Keep your bulletin board fresh by changing it from 
day to day. 

2. Tomorrow you may want to put on your bulletin board 
stories and pictures of the men and their families who may 
live in the White House for the next four years. The next 
day, you may want to put up pictures of the fall birds, 
seeds, and flowers which you see near your school. 


“What is the plural of man?” asked the school teacher. 
“Men,” replied Bobbie. 

“And the plural of child?” 

“Twins,” was the unexpected reply. 


Important Notice! 


There are now five carefully graded editions of My Weekly 
Reader. If this edition is too hard or too easy for you to read, 
please write and tell us. We shall be glad to change your 
order to the edition best suited to your needs. 
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He Race for President Is On 
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N TUESDAY, November 3, the 
people of the ‘United States will f= A 
choose the man who will be their M 
President for the next four years. f 
All day, the voting booths will be 
open so that the men and women 
who can vote may cast their bal- 
lots. Some will mark their 
choice on printed ballots. Others 
will use big voting machines. All 
day, the newspapers and the radio 
will give reports about the election. 
During the evening, they will tell 
who is ahead in the race for President 
of the United States. Six men are now 
in the race for that high office. Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the President of the 
United States, is the man whom the Democratic 
Party has chosen. Mr. Alfred M. Landon, the Governor 
of Kansas, is the man whom the Republican Party has 
put up for President. Mr. Norman Thomas has been 
chosen by the Socialist Party to run for President. The 
Union Party, just formed this year, is putting up Con- 
gressman William Lemke of North Dakota. The Prohi- 
bition Party has chosen Dr. David Colvin of Ohio. The 
Communist Party has chosen Mr. Earl Browder of 
Kansas. The man who is elected in November will take 
office January 20, 1937. At that time, the President’s 
term of office comes to an end. Then whoever is chosen 
will move into the White House at Washington, D. C. 
Nearly one hundred fifty years ago, the first President 
of the United States was elected. The American Revolu- 
tion was over, and the new nation needed a better and a 
more united form of government. Men from the 13 
States came together at Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia. They made the Constitution, chose New York City 
as the first capital. Soon the people elected George 


Washington President. As general of the American 


Army, Washington had helped to win freedom for the 
colonies. As head of the new government, he helped to 
build a united nation from the small group of States 
along the Atlantic seacoast. At that time, only a few 


pioneers had traveled into what are today the States of — 


Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan. Beyond the Mississippi River were unexplored for- 
ests, plains, and deserts. Since that time, 32 Presidents 
have helped to govern and build up the nation. Each 
one has been elected for a term of four years, but some 
of them have held office longer, because they have been 
reélected at the end of their first terms. 

Under their leadership, our country has grown from 
13 States to 48 States and has become one of the great 
nations of the world. Where wooden forts and log 
cabins once stood, large cities with paved 
streets and skyscrapers have been built. 
The trails of the pioneers have become 

broad highways stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. So 
quickly can news be sent by tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio, so 

swiftly can persons travel by 
train, automobile, and airplane, 
that the whole nation is very 
closely held together. 

The National Government, 
which the first President helped 
to start, has grown into a giant 
machine. Its problems have be- 
come greater, too. Some of those 
problems are how to build up trade, 


—By Manatt from International News Photos x 


(Top) President Roosevelt 
(Bottom) Governor Landon 
(Center) Their Goal Is the National Capital 


oe 
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how to help the farmer, the factory worker, and the 
man out of work, how to help business and industry, 
and how to keep our friendship with other nations. 
The President of the United States must plan ways to 
work out these problems during his term of office, 
just as you work out arithmetic problems at school. 

Many persons think that Mr. Roosevelt is working 
out these problems. They like the way in which he has 
helped the nation through the period of hard times. 
These will vote to reëlect Mr. Roosevelt. Many others 
will vote for Mr. Landon. They think that he has been 
a good Governor of Kansas-and would make a good 
leader for the nation. Others will vote for Mr. Thomas, 
Mr, Lemke, Dr. Colvin, or Mr. Browder on election 
day. Whoever is elected President of the United 
States will have four hard years of work ahead of 
him and many difficult problems to work out. 


My Weekly Reader is non-partisan. It seeks always to 
state all or many sides of a question. In no better way can 
it encourage readers to think for themselves. 


A Boom in American Soy Beans 
For a thousand years or more, soy beans have been 
raised in North China and in Manchuria, now con- 
trolled by Japan and called Manchukuo (man-choo- 
kwo’). Hour after hour, the Chinese peasants work 
Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 


A Bumper Crop of Soy Beans in the Far East Ready for Market 


with wooden hand tools in the fields of soy beans. 
After the crop is harvested, these peasants load the 
bags of beans on two-wheeled carts. Then shaggy 
ponies pull the squeaky old carts to the railroad sta- 
tion, where the bags begin their journey to markets 
near and far. 

Many years ago, some of these bags of soy beans 
were brought to the United States. Our farmers dis- 
covered that the beans made good feed for their cows 
and pigs. The beans were easy to raise, too. If the corn 
crop was ruined by dry weather and heat, there was 
still time to plant soy beans and harvest them before 
winter came. 

More and more farmers planted their fields in soy 
beans. Beans made not only a good feed for stock 
but they could be plowed under to make the fields 
more fertile. Then, too, the soy bean could be used 
for food. For centuries, the Chinese people drank 
soy bean milk and ate soy bean sprouts, salted parched 
soy beans, and soy bean cakes. A rich dark sauce was 
also made from the bean by the Chinese. In fact, this 


sauce gave the bean the name of sho-yu in Japanese 
and tsii-yu in Chinese, which in our language became 
soya or soy. 

Recently other uses were found for the soy bean. 
The oil could be pressed out of the bean and used in 
paints and enamels. The bean could be used in mak- 
ing many things, from glue to automobiles. There 
was a great demand for the soy bean, and farmers 
in our country began to raise acres of soy beans. 
More than thirty million bushels were raised in the 
United States alone last year. 

Japan is very much worried about the boom in 
American soy beans. That nation of the Far East 
raises thousands of bushels of these beans in Man- 
chukuo and sells them to the markets of the world. 
But she has not been able to sell so many soy beans ` 
this year as last. She is afraid that our farmers will 
take away many of her soy bean markets. Traders, 
however, hope that the new uses for soy beans will 
make new markets for them 


EI o ASi, Ae 


I’m always on the trail of good questions. I like to sniff 
around until I find the right answers, too. en, with my 
glasses on my nose and my pen behind my ear, I sit at my 
desk and think about the answers to those questions. So 
send in your questions, and I shall try to answer at least one 
each week. But no lazy questions! “Lazy questions” are the 
ones to which you can find the answers in books and en- 
cyclopedias. 

Here is a very good question which was sent to me by 
Betty Jean Berry of Belvidere, South Dakota: “How fast do 
the modern ships go?” 

For more than a year, the Normandie, a giant French 
liner, has held the Atlantic’s blue ribbon for speed. It 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of 3,192 miles, th 4 
days, 11 hours, and 42 minutes. It traveled about 29.64 knots 
(miles) an hour. But the new British liner, the Queen Mary, 
hopes to take the blue ribbon away from the Normandie. 
The Queen Mary has already made a faster crossing than 
any other ship. She sailed from Cherbourg, France, to Am- 
brose Light, just outside New York Harbor, in 4 days, 8 
hours, and 37 minutes. However, her speed was really less 
than the Normandie’s for she made 29.61 knots an hour. 
She crossed so quickly because she sailed a shorter course 
than the Normandie sailed. 

But the Normandie will have to look to her laurels for the 
Queen Mary’s captain, Sir Edgar Britten, says, “We shall 
try for the Atlantic’s blue ribbon when the weather 
favors us.” 

The Cunard White Star Line, which owns the Queen 
Mary, is planning to build three other fast ocean liners. One 
will be a giant 80,773-ton sister ship of the Queen Mary. The 
other two will be 30,000-ton ships. 


To the Rescue! 


A man set out in a small sailing boat for a holiday at sea. 
He took with him only a wireless set and a supply of food. 
For several days, he sailed along quietly. Then he sighted 
a giant ocean liner which was more like a small floating 
town than a ship. 

The tiny sailing boat caused much excitement on board the 
liner. The captain ordered the great ship to slow down in 
ease the little sailing boat needed help. Just then the man 
in the sailing boat tapped out on his wireless set the message, 
“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 


Important! 

Please note that there are five editions of My WEEKLY READER, care- 
fully graded. If you find this edition too easy or too hard for your classes, 
please notify the publishers at once. We shall be glad to transfer your 
order to the paper best adapted to your needs, 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

What an adventure I had this summer! I had just 
settled down for a quiet holiday along the seacoast of 
Spain when a civil war broke out in that country. 
About twenty-five million Spanish people began to 
fight. Some were on the side of the government. 
Others wanted a change in government. 

Never have I seen such a bloody civil war. Of 
course, other countries have made changes in their 
governments. Within the past 20 years, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia all have made great changes. But 
in those countries, more people were eager for a 
change. Others were willing to accept such a change. 
In Spain, there is bitter fighting against any change 
on one side and on the other side a fierce struggle for 
a new form of government. 

At first, I planned to stay in Spain. I wanted to find 
out more about the trouble. But I soon changed my 
mind. I could not reach Madrid. Thousands of 
peasants and soldiers were marching toward the 
capital to overthrow the government. Miners from 
Bilbao were marching toward Madrid to help the 
government. The people of Madrid were fighting 
in the streets and at the same time trying to defend 
their city from the rebels. Everywhere there was 
fighting. : 

Many travelers in Spain hurried to the seacoast. 
Some fled in busses or on foot across the border into 
France. With other travelers, I boarded a warship 
which had come to San Sebastian to help the Ameri- 
can people in Spain. As we steamed out of the harbor, 
I stood on deck and looked back at war-torn Spain. 
I could hear the deep booming of guns. I could see 
the flames and smoke rising from burning buildings. 
I could see in imagination the terrible street fighting 
in which Spaniard killed Spaniard. I shuddered and 
looked away. ; 

All along the coast of Spain, from San Sebastian to 
Gibraltar and around to Barcelona, were other war- 
ships. Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and the 
United States had sent ships to Spain. Those nations 
wanted to protect and help their own people who were 


WHERE SPAIN 
MEETS GREAT 
BRITAIN 


A Spanish Soldier 
on Guard at the 
Boundary Line 
Between Spain 
and Gibraltar 


either living or traveling in Spain. ‘1 eir ships were 
taking people to ports in more peaceful countries. 
The warship which took me aboard was headed for 
a French port. So I am now on the coast of France. 
And whom do you suppose I met as I stepped ashore? 
The editor of My Weekly Reader, who was sailing 
back to the United States the next day! Of course, 
we put our heads together to talk over some of the 
surprises which I have planned for my letters this 


year. 
As ever, CKU ; 


The Drought Takes Its Toll 


This summer, dry weather and great heat swept 
across our country from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Atlantic Coast. Crops in the Middle West were ruined. 
Some four hundred million bushels of corn were de- 
stroyed by the drought in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

Cattle and sheep could find neither food nor water 
in the dried-up pasture lands. But the tiny prairie 
dogs, rabbits, ground-squirrels, owls, hawks, and 
snakes all were able to find food and water. These 
small wild animals got along better than the larger 
woodland creatures or the farm animals. 


Making a 10,000-Mile Hop 


Late this summer, two flyers from Soviet Russia 
set out for a long hop across the top of the world. At 
San Pedro, California, they filled the fuel tanks of 
their giant airplane and loaded the storage space with 


supplies. Then the daring flyers took off and flew to 
Seattle, Washington. From there, they hopped to 
Juneau, Alaska. They are flying from our country 
to Soviet Russia by way of the Arctic Region. oto 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Week of September 14-18, 1936 


By leata V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy gives his ticket to an officer Blimpy is are over Washington, Now he sees the National cant Blimpy opens his eyes in ns at 


before he gets into the plane. Air- D. C., and the beautiful Potomac 
planes carry no conductors. Do you River, 
know why? 


“Some thrill!” cries Blimpy. the beauty of the Lincoln Memorial. 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 
(Ability To Note Details) 
Cross out the wrong word in each sentence. Write the 
correct word above the wrong word. See number one. 
1. On November 3, the people of the United States vote for 
President 


Governex. 

2. Three men are now in the race for that office. 

3. Some will mark their choice for President on printed 
newspapers, and others will use voting machines. 


4. Before the American Revolution was over, George Wash- 
ington was elected President. 


. The Constitution was made by the men from 48 States. 
. Our Presidents are elected for a term of three years. 
Our President takes office in March of 1937. 


. Our National Government has many machines to work 
out. 


9. New York City was our second capital. 
10. Our President lives in the Capitol Building. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... = 


Down in the engine room of the great ocean liner, the 
chief engineer was scowling at 4 Bele faced young man with 
an oil can. 

“Look here,” growled the ER “you are not helping 
me much with these engines, yet I understood that you knew 
something about the game.” 

“So I do,” stammered the other, “but on a smaller scale, 
you know.” 

“What’s your usual job?” 

“Watch repairing.” 
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(B) Finding Main Ideas 


(Ability To Find Main Ideas in a Paragraph) 


Six of the topics below tell the main ideas in the para- 
graphs in Tom Trott’s letter. Write the number of the para- 
graph in front of the main idea to which :t belongs. Cross 
out the topic which does not match a paragraph. 

-—— Tom Trott and other travelers hurry to the seacoast. 
-—— Tom Trott gets a surprise when he steps ashore. 


ae Tom Trott’s holiday in Spain was interrupted by civil 
` war. ; 


—-— Great changes have taken place in many countries 
within the past 20 years. 


—— Fighting everywhere made Tom Trott change his plans. 
—- Other nations have sent ships to protect their people in 
Spain. 
_ The Spanish people are fighting for or against a change 
in government. 


Perfect score is 12. My ‘score iste es 


(C) Making a List 
(Ability To Select Pertinent Facts) 


As you read the story about soy beans, make a list of five 
ways in which these beans are used. 


Tg ee a E 
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Perfect score is 10. My score is __. 


(D) New Words You Should Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 

Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are opposite in meaning. 
1. govern___rule 7. border____ boundary 
2. trails___ paths 8. struggle contest 
3. broad___narrow 9. fertile __rich 
4, shaggy___bushy 10. modern... old 
5. elect ____choose 11. difficult __ easy 
6. port____harbor 12. parched___dry 


Perfect score is 12. My score is.. 


Things To Do 


Bring in and place on your bulletin board pictures of the 


six men who are in the race for President. 


Another day have a bulletin board showing pictures of 
Spain. 

Make a big cardboard chart showing some of the many 
uses of soy beans. 
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THE JUNIOR NEWSPAPER 


Week of September 21-25, 1936 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Is Part of the Middle West Turning Into a Desert? 


ANY persons are afraid that some of the great 
plains of the Middle West may turn into a 
sandy desert. Dry weather or drought has made the 
topsoil of these treeless plains very dry and dusty. 
Winds, carrying away the fine topsoil, have made 


Farmers Digging Ditches To Carry Water to Dry Fields 


bad dust storms. The Jand has been left either with- 
out topsoil or with dust piled up like snow. Few 
things can grow in such land. There is danger that 
it may turn into a desert. Think of a desert being 
formed before our very eyes! 

Much can be done to save these dry lands of the 
Middle West. Our Government is spending millions 
of dollars in this work. Dams and lakes have been 
built to hold back the rain water and to keep it from 
rushing off to the sea. Farmers have dug ditches to 
carry the water from the lakes to their fields. Farm- 
ers have banked up the sides of hills to hold the top- 
soil in place. They have also planted trees and bushes 
to keep moisture in the ground and to hold the soil. 

Our Government began planting trees nearly two 
years ago on the plains of the Middle West. Already 
23,000,000 trees have been planted. Plans have been 
made to plant millions more. These trees will make 
a shelter belt 1,100 miles long. The shelter belt will 
reach southward from Canada through the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Some day, 
these trees may shelter that part of our country from 
heavy winds and dust storms. The roots of the trees 
will help keep the soil damp and in place. 


The picture below shows a machine at work in the 
Far West. This big machine is helping to dig a big 


` canal called the All-American Canal. The canal will 


carry water from the Colorado River across 80 miles 
of sandy waste land. Smaller branch canals will be 
built from the main canal. They will water the dry 
land and turn it into rich, green farm land. The All- 
American Canal will cost about 24,000,000 dollars 
and will give work to hundreds of needy men. 

Government records show that the drought has 
already cost our country about ten billion dollars 
($10,000,000,000). One hundred million acres of 
once fertile farm land have been turned into dry 
waste land. That is equal to all the land in Illinois, 
Ohio, Maryland, and North Carolina. It is said that 
if something is not done, twice that much land will 
turn into waste land within the next 50 years. Such 
a thing has happened to lands across the sea, Many 
years ago, China could have saved much of her land 
by planting new trees and building dams. 

When Captain John Smith landed in Jamestown 
in 1607, our Mississippi Valley was as rich as the Nile 
Valley. There was deep black soil. The land was 
covered with big trees, high green grass, and carpets 
af wild flowers. Millions of buffaloes, deer, mountain 
sheep, bears, wolves, prairie chickens, wild ducks, 
pigeons, and turkeys lived on the land. The streams 
were clear and filled with fish, beavers, and other 
water animals. In 300 years, the land has been 
cleared and most of the animals have been killed. 
Much of the rich land has become dry, dusty waste 
land. Our Government does not want these once fer- 
tile plains to become a desert. 


—Acme 


At Work on the All-American Canal 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 
When Franklin Roosevelt was 14 years old, he was 
sent to a boys’ school. Up to that time, he had been 
taught by a teacher who lived at the Roosevelt home. 
The school to which Franklin was sent was called 
Groton School. He liked Groton and often goes back ` 


ii E N VA 


there today. The boys at Groton liked Franklin, for 
he was a good mixer. He always had interesting 
stories to tell about his trips across the sea. When he 


went to Groton School, Franklin had been abroad — 


eight times. He was only three years old when he 
made his first trip to Europe with his parents. 

One of the trips Franklin liked best was a bicycle 
trip through Germany. It was a four weeks’ bicycle 
trip one summer when he was 11 years old: He 
went with his teacher and had lots of fun. Franklin’s 
father was always careful not to give his son too 
much money to spend. For the bicycle trip, he gave 
Franklin four marks (about one dollar) a day to 
spend. Young Franklin spent his money carefully. 

During another trip abroad, young Franklin wrote 
in his diary, “Cairo, Egypt—December 3. This morn- 
ing, we drove out to the pyramids with several gentle- 
men and ladies. It took us about two hours to get 
there. The road was shaded a great part of the way 
by locust trees. We saw great numbers of birds, king- 
fishers, hooded crows, sparrows, warblers, kites, 
herons, pigeons, and larks, whose habits I was able 
to watch quite well through my. spectacles. All of 
these birds were very tame, especially the crows 
and kites. We saw many zebus (zé’biis), buffaloes, 
cattle, goats, and sheep, and among the teams were a 
camel and a buffalo harnessed to the same wooden 
plow. Ellie was on a donkey. We finally reached the 
pyramids! I could hardly realize that I saw them. We 
did not have much time to think, however, for a 
screaming crowd of Arabs surrounded us.” 

Franklin was always fond of birds. When he did 
not know the name of a bird, he looked it up in his 
bird book. When he was 12 years old, he knew the 
names of 300 kinds of birds. (To be continued) 


Alfred M. Landon 
Not long ago, Mr. Landon made a speech at Chau- 
tauqua (sha-t6’kwa), New York. He said that his 
grandfather, who was a Methodist minister, helped 
to start the Chautauqua meetings. The meetings were 
started as a kind of summer school for grown-ups. 


Young Alfred Landon spent many happy summers ~ 
in his grandmother’s home at Chautauqua. He fished, 
sailed boats, and swam in Lake Chautauqua. He 
went to classes that were held for children. He 
learned to make Indian pottery, beaded belts and 
bags, and heard many interesting talks. He learned ~ 
a great deal during his summers at Chautauqua. He 
read books about the Indians who used to live on 
Lake Chautauqua. He found out that Chautauqua 
was an American Indian word meaning “a bag tied 
in the middle”. 

When Alfred was 16 years old, he went to Marietta 
Academy, a boys’ school in Ohio. He did well in his 
studies and was a good football player. While in a 
rough game with another school, he broke his 
shoulder bone. The bone did not heal properly, and 
Alfred had to give up athletics. 

Young Alfred and his father were very close 
friends. Alfred’s only sister had died when she was 
very young. This sorrow made Alfred closer than 
ever to his parents. Mr. Landon took Alfred with 
him on many trips. One, which Alfred will always 
remember, was a trip in 1904 to the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. It was then 100 years since America had 
bought Louisiana. The St. Louis Fair was held to 
celebrate the purchase. At the fair, Alfred saw how 
many things were made. He saw a horseless. car- 
riage, or an early automobile. Alfred looked and 
looked at the small carriage on high wheels. 


Mr. Landon also took Alfred- to a big political meet- -~ 
ing in 1904. There he heard William Jennings Bryan 


talk, and Alfred became interested in politics. The 
idol of the 16-year-old boy was Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was then President of the United States. 

(To be continued) 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

Oh boy, but I had an exciting time last AAN Jim 
and I were camping by a small lake in Canada when 
a bear visited our camp. IJ slept in a small tent which 
we put up by the lake. It was cold. Jim said, “I’m 
going to sleep by the fire and keep it going all night 
to scare away the animals. Anyway, I like to sleep 
in the open where I can get plenty of fresh air.” 

Toward morning, I heard footsteps outside the 
tent. At first, I thought it was Jim building up the 
fire. But the footsteps sounded too heavy for Jim’s. 
I looked out just as the sun was coming up. Imagine 
my surprise when I saw a big black bear! His nose 
was among some cans of food which we had piled on 
a rock. I reached for my gun. But instead of shoot- 
ing, I thought I would have some fun with Jim. With 
my camera, I tiptoed to the back of the tent. I snapped 
a picture of the old bear just as he had taken our last 
strip of bacon in his mouth. I threw a stone at the 
bear. He dropped the bacon, and off he went through 
the pine woods. Jim slept through it all just as I had 
hoped he would. I wanted to surprise him with the 
picture of his visitor. 


Mr. Bear Makes an Early Morning Call 


Jim waked up an hour later and rubbing his eyes 
said, ‘Well, that’s what I call a good night’s sleep. If 
I hadn’t slept out here, I guess we’d have had all the 
animals in the woods trying to take our food.” 

“I thought I heard a bear around here,” I said. 

“Oh, you just had a bad dream,” said Jim. “F can 
smell a bear a mile away even in my sleep. What are 
_ you doing in there?” 

“Just fixing up some pictures we took,” I said 
' laughing. 

“I don’t see anything funny about it,” 
“But you will,” I told him. 

The next morning, I had finished the pictures. 


Jim said. 


a 


© 


Then, without a word, I handed them to Jim to look 
at. He looked at the bear picture, then at me, and 
said, ‘““Who-——where—what is this anyway?” 

I said, “You are a fine night watchman. That old 
bear did everything but whisper in your ear, and 
you did not move.” Jim let out a roar when I told him 
just what had happened. 


Lots of love to you all, Uncle Ban 


Katydids and Crickets 
“Katy did, Katy didn’t—Katy did, Katy didn’t,” 
sing the pale green insects which look like grasshop- 
pers. There is an old saying that frost will come six 


The Katydid (left) and the Cricket (right) Like the Warm Fall Days 


weeks after the katydids begin to sing. They began 
singing very early this year. Some people who study 
the weather think that there may be a frost even be- 
fore the six weeks are up. Maybe the frost will come 
in September. 

The Indians have a very old legend about katydids 
and crickets. According to their legend, Mother 
Nature is sad late in the summer when the song birds - 
stop singing. So she asks the katydids and crickets 
to take up the song. They sing as hard as they can to 
make the woods merry with song. 

Crickets are small black insects that live under 
stones in the fields. They like the warm sun and live 
upon grass and clover. Like most of the song birds, 
only the males can sing. Mr. Cricket makes his happy 
chirping sound by rubbing his wings together. He 


. lifts up his wing-covers and draws the scraper of the 


under wing against the file of the overlapping one. 
In this way, he plays his “violin” to please all the 
lady crickets. The ears of the crickets are on their 
front legs. The ear is a small white spot near the 
joint of the leg. So crickets may be said to hear 
through their front knees, or elbows. 

Katydids are beautiful green insects that live in 
bushes or trees. They have fine leaf-like wing covers, 
and they make their music in the same way as the 
crickets do. But the male katydid has only one file 
and one scraper for playing. Therefore, he cannot 
sing so fast or so loudly as the cricket can. Katydids 
also hear through their elbows. Their ears are small 
black spots near their front elbows. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN ALASKA 


Dan and Loki leave the farm lands and push into northern Loki and Dan ride across the ice, But Loki doesn’t jump. The ice floe moves farther, 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


= =a = oe a! 
~ a 


Alaska. Here it is very cold. Dan wears a fur coat and cap, Suddenly the ice cracks and Loki away. Loki looks around and sees a big, black 


He also wears heavy boots lined with fur. Dan and Loki tumbles from the sled. “Hey,” says 
Dan, “jump back, the ice is moving.” Dan, “how am I going to get Loki off the ice floe?” 


ridé in a dog sled. 


. “Who are you?” asks Loki. “Oh, oh,” says 


(A) Which Is Right? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence correct. 


1. There is danger that some of the great plains of 
the Middle West may turn into a (- -desert 
~- shelter __ plain). 


2. Much can be done to (____build -reach _.. save) 
these dry lands of the Middle West. 

3. Our Government is building (___dams and lakes 
— canals _.__ ditches) to hold back the rain water. 


‘4, Farmers have planted (_.. gardens ___. grain 
trees and bushes) to keep moisture in the groun 
and to hold the soil in place. 


5. The All-American Canal will carry water from 
the (__ Mississippi _.. Ohio Colorado) River 
across 80 miles of sandy waste land. j 

6. The building of the All-American Canal will give 
(farms _.crops —_.- work) to hundreds of 
needy men. 


7. Government records show that the ( -shelter 
belt _ canal drought) has already cost our 
country ten billion dollars, 

8. One hundred million acres of once fertile farm 

` land have been turned into (topsoil -dry 
waste land ___ valleys). 


9. Even more land will turn into waste land within 
the next (month -year —_ 50 years) if 
something is not done. 


10. In 300 years, the land in (___ Egypt - -China 
~- our country) has been cleared and most of the 
wild animals have been killed. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —___.__. 


Important Notice! 


There are now five carefully graded editions of My Weekly 
Reader. If this edition is too hard or too easy for your pupils, 
please write and tell us. We shall be glad to change your 
order to the edition best suited to your needs. 


One night a family sat at the supper table talking about 
the drought. The little seven-year-old girl said, “I hope that 
I don’t catch it.’—Sent in by Inis McLam, Topsham, Vt. 


@ Sample copies of My Wrrexiy Reaper sufficient for a free 
class trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to 
My Weexty Reaper, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Give number of pupils, grade or subject taught, your name 
and address, 


(B) A Word Game 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write O between the words which are opposite in mean- 
. Write S between the words which mean the same. 


ing 
1. moist.__dry 6. drought___dryness 
2. 
3 


legend-—--story 7. several_____many 
. scare... frighten 8. fertile___rich 
4, encircle. surround 9. male female 
5. sorrow......joy = 10. athleties—-sports 


Perfect score is 10. My score is. w. 


(C) Make Cricket Cages 


Bring a male cricket and one or more 
lady crickets to school. You will need a 
flower pot and a lamp chimney to make the 
cricket cage. Put a piece of netting over the 
top of the chimney. Plant a root of clover or 
fresh grass in the flower pot. Put water in 
the saucer to keep the grass well watered. 
Give the crickets pieces of apple and melon 
rind to eat. Keep the crickets in a sunny 
window. You will have much fun watch- 
ing the crickets eat and hearing the male 
cricket sing. 

Make a cage for katydids in the same 
way. Feed the katydids flowers and fresh 
leaves each day. 


“My WerekLyY Reaper gives the children something true and new each week. 
The papers not only help in reading, but in language and geography as well.” 
—Cona V. Paumer, May, Texas. 


TEACHER'S ORDER COUPON 

zares ron MY WEEKLY READER rottows 
per pupil, per semester per pupil, per semester 

20c (40c per year) 2 5c (45c per year) 


In CLUBS of 30 or more copies In CLUBS of 5 to 29 copies 


One to four subscriptions, able in advance, yearly basis only, 
p q5e Penaubseription’ Z uv 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
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a... COPieS, MY WEEKLY READER No. 1 ........ copies, MY WEEKLY READER No. 3 
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ores copies, My WEEKLY Reaper No. 2 ........ copies, My WEmKLY READER No. 4 
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Seress copies, My WEEKLY Reaper No. 5 
(For Fifth and Sizth Grades) 


Revision and payment may be made within one month. 
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‘Uncle Sam Builds a New Treasure House 


c 


The 
|. Burglar-Proof 
Entrance to 
Uncle Sam’s 
Treasure 
House 


T FORT KNOX in the Kentucky hills, Uncle Sam 
has just built a real treasure house for his 
wealth. It looks like a very old fort. It is made of 
rough granite with strong inner walls of steel and 
concrete. Far beneath the building are huge vaults, 
and around the treasure house are two moats or 
ditches filled with water. ~ 
If anyone tries to break into this treasure house, a 
guard can press a button and the water will flood the 
underground vaults. If anyone tries to make a hole 


in the walls with blow-torches, a deadly gas will | 


escape from the walls and overcome the person. The 
treasure house is bomb-proof, and its glass windows 
are bullet-proof. It is also guarded by hundreds of 
soldiers. 

The new building is harder to enter than the treas- 
ure cave of the forty thieves in “The Arabian Nights”. 
Ali Baba could not stand in front of the gates and 
say the magic words, “Open sesame”, to make them 
swing wide open. He would have to ask permission 
to enter from Uncle Sam, who would probably 
say, “No.” 

The United States Government is guarding this 
treasure house with such care because it will hold 
most of the Nation’s gold. Our total supply of gold is 
more than ten billion dollars’ worth. Ten billion dol- 
Jars, when written as a number, looks like an endless 
row of round zeros. But let’s change the number into 
gold bricks or bars. Suppose that each solid gold 
brick is the size of an ordinary building brick. Ten 
billion dollars’ worth of gold would make enough of 
these bricks to fill an eight-room house from cellar 
to attic. 


Just last year, some of this great wealth was moved 
from San Francisco, California, to Denver, Colorado. 
It was hidden away in the big mint in that inland city. 
Now the gold which has been stored in the vaults of 
Philadelphia and New York is being moved from the 
Atlantic coast six hundred miles inland to Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. The gold is being taken there this month 
in 50 armored trains which are guarded by soldiers 
and guns. 

Uncle Sam thinks that the gold will be safer stored 
far inside our country. If our coasts should be at- 
tacked by an enemy, the gold might be taken. Of 
course, no one really expects this to happen. But our 
Government is just “playing safe”. 

More and More Gold Comes Into the United States 

Are you wondering why the United States Govern- 
ment has so much gold to hide away? The price of 
gold is very high. It is sold for about thirty-five dollars 
an ounce. So the owners of gold mines are working 
their mines and taking out much gold to sell to our 
country. Other nations buy goods from the United 
States and also sell goods to our country. If a nation 


- buys more from us than it sells to us, then the country 


must pay for part of the goods with gold. In some 
parts of the world, there is much trouble and even 
fighting. Many of the people are afraid that they will 
lose all their property. So they have shipped much of 
their gold to the United States for safe keeping. 

More and more gold has poured into Uncle Sam’s 
vaults until he now has about one-half the world’s 
supply of gold. Of course, he must have a safe place in 
which to keep this gold. One of his hiding places is the 
new treasure house at Fort Knox, which is surrounded 
by the hills of Kentucky. It will be harder to get into 
than the wonderful treasure cave in “The Arabian 
Nights”, which could be entered only with the magic 
words, “Open sesame”. 


Building Our Government's Great Treasure House 
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The Making of a President 


A a 


ae a ee. 


Mr. Roosevelt 


Late this summer, President Roosevelt had a short 
holiday. He sailed his boat along the coasts of Maine 
and Nova Scotia. He went fishing in the ocean not 
far from Sable Island. The waves lapped against his 
little sailboat. The wind blew against his tanned 


cheeks and through his slightly gray hair. His blue- ~ 


gray eyes had a friendly, happy twinkle in them. Mr. 
Roosevelt enjoyed every minute of that trip. He was 
following a sport which he had always liked. Per- 
haps he gets his love of the sea and ships from his 
grandfather, who was the owner of clipper ships, and 
from his mother, who once sailed to China on one of 
those clipper ships. 

Franklin Roosevelt was born at Hyde Park, New 
York, on January 30, 1882, and grew up on that beau- 
tiful old family estate. He often went abroad with his 
father and mother and spent many summers in differ- 
ent countries of Europe. When he was at home, he 
rode horseback, swam, played tennis, sailed, and went 
ice boating. 

Franklin wanted to become a sailor, but his family 
wanted him to study law. So he went to Harvard Uni- 
versity. In three and one-half years, he was gradu- 
ated from college with honors in history and govern- 
ment. Then he studied law at Columbia University 
in New York City. 

- Later Franklin became interested in our Govern- 
ment and was elected State Senator. That was the 
beginning of his political career. In 1913, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy and held that 


office through the World War. His love of the sea _ 


and his great knowledge of naval history made him a 
- very good man for this work. He helped to build up 
the department. 

One summer, about 15 years ago, Mr. Roosevelt 


was on a vacation with his family in Canada. He had 


a long cross-country run with his children. Then he 
plunged into the icy waters of the bay for a swim. A 


few hours later, he was seriously ill with infantile - 


paralysis. Mr. Roosevelt spent much time regaining 
his good health. He took exercises in the warm springs 
of Georgia. At last, he could walk with a cane, swim, 
ride horseback, and drive a car. By 1928, he was again 
‘active in politics and had been elected Governor of 
` New York State. In 1932, he was elected President of 


Two Men Who Are in the Race for President Go Fishing 


the United States, and now he is again running for re- 
election to that high office. ` 

Mr. Roosevelt’s great interest in all kinds of hobbies 
helped him win his fight for health. While he worked 
to gain strength and the use of his legs, he collected 
autographs, stamps, and especially things that belong 
to the. sea and ships. 

He is a great reader, too. Detective stories and 
books about the lives of famous men and women are 
close seconds for favor after histories and stories of 
the sea. But for a real vacation, President Roosevelt 
likes a sail along the coast. 

Alfred M. Landon 

While President Roosevelt sailed and fished along 
the Atlantic coast, Governor Landon was also having 
a holiday. But instead of the sea and ships, he chose 
the woods and mountains for his vacation. On a ranch 
in Colorado, he rode horseback along woodland trails 
or went fishing in mountain streams. If you had met 
him along the trail, you would have seen a man of 
medium size with a round, friendly face and iron gray 
hair. His eyes would squint a bit as he looked at you 
through rimless glasses. 

Alfred M. Landon was born on September 9, 1887, 
in a little town in western Pennsylvania. But he spent 
his boyhood along the Ohio River near Marietta. 
There his father worked in the oil fields and was man- 
ager of an oil company in Marietta. 

Alfred was a quiet, happy boy. He had many young 
friends and liked to play with them. He belonged to a 
club of town boys, and many were the adventures 
which they had. Alfred could swim farther than any 
of his friends. Once he swam across a lake which was 
two miles wide. Of course, one of his friends followed 
him in a boat. 

When Alfred’s father moved to Oklahoma to work 
in the oil fields there, Alfred entered the University of 
Kansas and studied law. In 1908, young Landon was 
graduated. Then he went back to his home in Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, and worked four years in a bank. 
Later he became interested in the oil fields and made 
much money as an oil producer. 

Ever since his college days, Landon has been in- 
terested in politics and government. While he was 
hard at work in the oil business, politics was his 
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hobby or side line. When the United States entered 
the World War,.Landon enlisted and became a lieuten- 
ant. But the war was over before he got his sailing 
orders for France. 

Shortly after the war, Landon became secretary 
to the Governor of Kansas. By 1932, he was in the 
race for Governor of that State. He won the election 
and was reélected two years later. Now in 1936, he 
is in the race for President of the United States. 

Mr. Landon’s great interests are farming, horseback 
riding, and playing with his children. He often comes 
home from his office and saddles Cy, his horse, for a 
long ride through the country. Another hobby of his 
is football, and he seldom misses a game. He is a 
great reader, too. Books about Lincoln are his fa- 
vorites, as Lincoln is one of his heroes. But best of 
all, he likes to ride and fish and hike through the 
mountains and sleep in a log cabin surrounded by 
sweet-smelling pines. That is a real vacation after 
weeks of hard work. 


For Your Science Scrapbook 


Last. year, we told you about glass pots and pans 
for the kitchen and about wool which was spun from 
glass. Now this autumn, a glass violin is being tried 
out. It was made in Germany from specially treated 
glass. When the violin is played, the notes are clear 
and sweet. Perhaps if this new violin is a success, 
other musical instruments will be made of the special 
glass. Some day, you might even have a whole class 
orchestra of glass instruments. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


Last week, I told you that the Queen Mary was trying to 
win the Atlantic’s blue ribbon for speed. And being a good 
question hound, I have followed that giant ocean liner back 
and forth across the Atlantic. I wanted to know the very 
minute that she broke the Normandie’s record. The Queen 
Mary is now the Atlantic’s fastest liner. She has crossed from 
New York to England in 3 days, 23 hours, and 57 minutes. 
She has proved her speed on both the east and westbound 
sailings. But the Normandie hopes soon to win back the blue 
ribbon for speed. 

Here is a good question which you are probably just 
thinking about. Does the United States mine more gold than 
the other countries of the world? No. Last year, South 
Africa was far in the lead. Then came Soviet Russia. The 
United States was third, and Canada was fourth. 

Now let’s have a few questions from the boys and girls 
who read this paper. Remember that J am sitting at my desk 
with my pen behind my ear, ready to answer good questions. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


Have you ever traveled on a French train? I am ~ 
just making the trip from the coast of France to Paris 
on one. In the compartment, or section, with me are 
two Frenchmen and an Englishman. The two French- 
men have the seats by the window. The Englishman 
and I have the seats next to the corridor, or passage. 
Glass windows and a door separate our compartment 
from the passage. Over our heads are long racks, 
where our baggage is stored away. The long narrow 
passage stretches the length of the car, and man; 
compartments, just like ours, open into it. 

French trains are divided into first, second, and 
third class. Of course, the price of a ticket is higher 
for first class and cheaper for third class. If I had 
bought a first-class ticket, I should have been in an- 
other car. My seat would have been a big easy chair 
with a clean white towel over the head rest. There 
would have been pictures hanging on the walls be- 
tween the big windows. If I had bought a third-class — 
ticket, I should have sat on a hard wooden bench dur- 
ing the whole trip. But I bought a second-class ticket 
and am in a second-class compartment. . 4 

The two Frenchmen are on their way home from 
a trip to the United States. They talked to me in 
French about New York City and its skyscrapers. 

The Englishman lives in Africa. He has been in 
England for a holiday and is on his way back to his 
home. Ahead of him is a very long trip. He will fly 
from Paris to the Mediterranean Sea. There he will 
take a ship which will take him through the Red Sea 
to Kenya. Then the Englishman will take a train to 
a station near his home. Take your world globe and 
follow him on his long trip from England to Kenya. 

The Englishman has just been telling me about the 
great African park where wild animals are protected 
from hunters. He said, “The hyenas, lions, deer, and 
other gahe are quite unafraid and come close to the 
railroad tracks. As the trains run through this park, 
the engineers are on the watch for the animals. Every 
time the train passes a lion, the engineer toots the 
whistle so that the passengers will look out the win- 
dow and see the great king of all jungle beasts.” 

Just then our own train whistled, not a deep loud 
blast, but a high shrill toot, and we all looked out the 
window. I half expected to see a lion. 

Now we are pulling into the Paris station, and my 
new friends are busily taking their baggage down 
from the racks. When the train stops, we shall drop 
our baggage out the windows into the hands of wait- 
ing porters. They will strap the bags to their backs 
with great leather straps. We shall then hurry out of 
the compartment, down the passage, ‘and jump off the 


Pas As ever, CKU 


One foggy morning in London, a merchant received a . 
telephone message from one of his clerks. “Hello, Mr. Smith,” 
said the clerk over the wire, “I cannot come down to the 
shop this morning on account of the fog. I have not yet ar- 
rived home yesterday.” 4 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


pees 
4 
AE. KA 


Blimpy reads about the caterpillar pest in The moths lay their e in the tend 
X Canada. ofr trees. Soo 


ay 
“leading” shoots of 


great numbers of fine trees are de- pilarsiares too high in the 


stroyed by caterp' 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Important Facts) 
- Check each true statement +. 


1. Granite, steel, and concrete are strong building mate- 
rials. 
2. Bombs could blow up Uncle Sam’s treasure house. 
. Anyone can get permission to go through the building. 
. The new treasure house holds all Uncle Sam’s gold. 


3 

4 

5. All the nation’s gold is stored inland from the coasts be- 
cause it is safer there. 

6. 

7 


. Owners of gold mines are getting good prices for gold. 
. Uncle Sam has most of the gold in the world. 
8. Uncle Sam trades with other countries. 


9. Some people have sent their gold to the United States be- 
cause they are afraid they will lose their property. 


10. There is a mint in Denver, Colorado. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


(B) Making a List 
(Ability To Select Pertinent Facts) 

As you read the story about “The Making of a President”, 
make a list of five hobbies for Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lan- 
don. Put a cross before the hobbies which were started 
when these men were boys. 


Mr. Roosevelt Mr. Landon 
Th o A oe  e r 
pae ES (Age aie Pee he 
3S ee ee kpaa ee 
4. Sarees se Ag ee x 
LF ea rycen) |» Oh attr erent nner nae = 
Perfect score is 10. My score is —____ 
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(C) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Find Main Ideas in a Paragraph) 2 


Seven of the topics below tell the main ideas in the para- 
graphs in Tom Trott’s letter. Write the number of the para- 
graph in front of the main idea to which it belongs. Cross 
out the topic which does not match a paragraph. 

__. Tom tells about the three classes of travel on French 
trains. 

_— Tom tells what a compartment on a French train is like. 

—-— The Englishman must make a long trip to reach his home. 


_ _.. When the train whistled, Tom looked out the window. 


__. Tom Trott talks to the Frenchmen about our country. 
___ Tom tells how he gets his baggage off the train. 

___ The Englishman tells about a park for wild animals. 
__.. The passengers see the king of jungle beasts. 


Perfect score is 14. ‘My score is 


(D) Pronouncing New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


You can pronounce new words if you break them into 
syllables or parts and then put them back together again 
into words. 'The number after each word tells you how many 
syllables there are in each word. Write the syllables in each 
word, then pronounce it. See number one. 


I CONCreLen (2) nnn CODECTC Ue eea 
= raniten (2)b- Se ee Ee a “s 
Einland a (2) ee 
property (a ) ae 
Ssurroundedi (3) ea aera reer eerstea 


. clipper (2) ——_-__._-____________-----___-- 
permission (3) -.--.—-—___ ae ee eee ee 


WEOVECNMEeN UE (3) ee 


eantinaw Pw NY 


infantile) (3) eee eee eee 
10. seriously. (4) = a 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ____.__ 


Important Notice! 

There are now five carefully graded editions of My Weekly 
Reader. If this edition is too hard or too easy for you to read, 
please write and tell us. We shall be glad to change your 
order to the edition best suited to your needs. 


Thank You! 


“I believe that My Wrexiy Reaper is one of the finest supplementary helps on 
the market.”—James B. Parmer, State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 


@ Sample copies of My Wrrxiy Reaper sufficient for a free 

class trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to 
My Werexiy Reaper, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Give number of pupils, grade or subject taught, your name 
and address. 


My Werexny Reaper, Epirtow No. Frvz, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 
b Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenuc, ‘New York, Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Biszing an Air Trail Across the Atlantic 


A TRAIL BLAZER COMES INTO PORT 
After a hard fight with head winds and storms, the Zephyr 
comes down on the bay near Port Washington. - 


ARLY in September, a big German ship was an- 

chored off the coast of the Azores. On board were 

two big seaplanes ready for flight. The silver-gray 

Zephyr was the first to take off. It was shot by a cata- 

pult (k&t’a-pilt) into the air from the deck of the 
mother-ship. 

Out over the Atlantic Ocean, the big seaplane 
roared. During the night, it pushed through head 
winds and cross winds. It made its way safely through 
fog, a thunderstorm, and many squalls (sudden storms 
of wind and rain). Toward morning, the weather 
cleared. The head winds changed to tail winds. About 
22 hours after the take-off, the plane came down in the 
bay near Port Washington, Long Island. It had 
traveled about 2,390 miles. 

A few hours after the Zephyr landed, her sister ship, 
the Aeolus, took off. It was also shot into the air from 
the deck of the mother-ship. This seaplane took a 
two-legged course across the Atlantic. Instead of fly- 
ing straight to the United States, it headed for Ber- 
muda, where it stopped. Then in the morning, it took 
off again for Port Washington. During the flight, it 
covered about 2,800 miles. 

These two seaplanes are the first ones to fy from the 
Azores to our country. They are the first ones to make 
a trail-blazing flight to. open up a regular seaplane 
service across the North Atlantic Ocean. The captain 
of the Zephyr called the trip “a routine flight”. 

Before airplanes can make regular scheduled flights 
across the Atlantic, a good route must be mapped out. 
The German air line tried out two possible routes. One 
was longer than the other. One would make two stops 
between Europe and the United States. The other 


would make only one stop. During their flights, the 


seaplanes ran into many kinds of weather and came 


through safely. But just two flights are not enough. 
The planes will make many hops before the regular 
route is finally set up. 

An air route for planes is especially hard to map 
across the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic is stormier 
than the Pacific. Dr. James Kimball of the New York 
Weather Bureau says, “Its least stormy section is twice 
as stormy as the stormiest section over the Pacific.” So 
whatever air route is blazed, the seaplane pilots will 
always have a battle of wits with the weather. With the 
help of the radio, mechanical pilots, and careful 
weather reports, these pilots will have to outwit the 
weather. 

Even after the air trail is blazed, there is still much 
to be done. The German air line must ask permission 
to land its seaplanes at foreign ports. Portugal owns 
the Azores and can say what ships of the sea and air 
may land there. Great Britain owns Bermuda. She 
can say, “Yes”, or “No”, when the German air line 
asks to land there. Uncle Sam can say whether Ger- 
man seaplanes may use one of his Atlantic ports for 
regular hops back and forth across the ocean. 

Other air lines also have their eyes on the North At- 
lantic. The British Imperial Airways has air lines 
which stretch across Europe, into Africa, into India, 
and way “down under” to Australia. It hopes some 
day to put in an air service from England to the United 
States. A great floating air dock for seaplanes has 
already been built at Bermuda. 

Pan American Airways of the United States has 
air lines around South America, into Central America, 
and into Alaska. It is getting ready to start regular 


passenger service on its air mail route across the Paci- 


fic Ocean from San Francisco to Hawaii and the Philip- 


THE END OF A TWO-LEGGED FLIGHT 


Two days after the Zephyr arrived, the crew of the Aeolus dropped 
anchor at Port Washington. Their trail-blazing flight had also 
been a stormy one. 
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pine Islands. Some day, this Pacific air route will go 
all the way to China. Pan American Airways may 
want to set up a regular route at least part way across 
the Atlantic. 

The French air lines have air service over Europe 
into Africa and across the South Atlantic Ocean. The 
French are also eager to have a part in a regular North 
Atlantic air service. So the German air line may have 
to wait awhile for landing rights on the Azores, at Ber- 
muda, and in the United States. 

Of course, you can now buy a ticket on the airship 
Hindenburg for a trip across the ocean. It has been 
running on a regular schedule this summer. But a 
seaplane travels two or three times as fast as airships. 
It could carry you across the ocean in about 24 hours. 
So air lines are eager to begin a regular seaplane 
service. Perhaps some day, you may be able to choose 
the air line on which you will travel across the ocean 
just as today you choose the steamship line on which 
you travel to Europe. 


Playing Fair and Safe With Traffic 

During the next week, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
will hear the word “safety” everywhere. Out on the 
long piers, men and women will be talking about 
safety. Down on the beach, bathers will be thinking 
about safety: As they roll along the Boardwalk in 
wheel chairs, people will be making plans for greater 
safety on streets and highways. The National Safety 
Congress will be meeting in that city from October 
5 to 9. 

In the huge convention hall, men and women from 


all parts of the United States will gather. There they 


will talk about the problems of traffic and safety. They 
will talk about safe highways, safe automobiles, and 
safe drivers. Engineers will show how roads should 
be lighted at night and how automobiles should be 
tested for safety. These engineers will tell about speed 
governors which can be put on automobile motors to 
cut down the high speed of.the car. Traffic experts 
will show the newest signs and signals for street 
crossings, curves, and safety zones. > 

The question of safety on streets and highways is a 
most important one. During the past 15 years, more 
people in our country were killed through reckless 


—Chicago Daity News 
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Posters Help in the Drive for Greater Safety 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS TRAFFIC JAM? 


Two traffic experts in Detroit, Michigan, set up a busy street scene. 

The toy automobiles and trucks have broken many of the traffic laws. 

Reckless drivers are asked what laws have been disobeyed. If a driver 

does not see that these laws have been broken, he may lose kis driv- 
ing license. 


driving than were killed in all the wars in which 
Americans fought. Something had to be done to cut 
down the great number of accidents. 

There were many reasons for these accidents. Some- 
times the car was being driven too fast. Sometimes the 
driver was careless and took a chance. He may have 
tried to pass another car on a hill or on a curve. He 
may have tried to drive out on a crossroad without 
stopping to look and listen. But whatever happened, 
the car, the road, and the driver all played a part. So 
the car, the road, the driver, and the person who 
walks must all play their special parts in the drive for 
greater safety. 

Every year, cars are being built for greater safety. 
Engineers continue their study of brakes, steering 
wheels, gears, and engines. Every year, roads are be- 
ing made safer. Many narrow roads are being widened. 
into broad highways. Sharp curves, sand pockets, 
soft shoulders, and bumps are being done away with. 
Skyways are being built. These skyways are like long 
bridges over land. They are wide highways built over 
city streets and country roads. These are made with- 
out crossroads and with only one-way traffic. 

Clover leaf turns are also being built. Such turns 
on the busy highways helped New Jersey to win a 
contest for one of the safest States in 1934. Ata cross- 
ing where traffic is heavy, a great square of about 12 
acres is marked off. It looks very much like a giant 
four-leaved clover. Imagine that you are driving 
along one main highway and come to another main 
road. You wish to make a left turn. That is not easy 
as the traffic is very heavy and you would have to cut 
through a line of cars. But with the clover leaf square, 
it is not difficult. You simply turn to the right into 
one of the clover leaf roads and circle around it. Then 
you come out upon the other main highway without 
making a left turn. 

Even with safer cars and safer highways, the driver 
is safe only as long as he drives safely. The person 
who walks is safe only as long as he is careful and 
watchful. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Evanston, Mi- 
nois, have taught their citizens to be safety minded. 
Boys and girls and grown-ups know the rules of safety 
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so well that they always think and act with these rules 
in mind, By practicing the rules of safety, these citi- 
zens have won for their cities the honor of being two 
of the safest cities in the United States. Everyone, 
from Uncle Sam to the boys and girls in school, must 
help teach people to “play safe” on the city streets 
and country highways. : 

-Today there is a nation-wide drive for greater 
safety. States are making automobile drivers prove 
that they can handle a car, know the traffic rules, and 
obey them. Then the States are giving the good driv- 
ers licenses, or permits, to drive cars. In many schools, 
boys and girls are learning how to park a car cor- 
rectly, how to drive a car near a crossroad, and how to 
go around curves. 

Fair play is also being taught. Obeying traffic rules 
and driving carefully are even more important than 
being a good “sport” in a football, baseball, or other 
game. Your life and the lives of others often depend 
upon the fair play of those who drive and those who 
walk on the streets and highways of our country. 

If you belong to a safety club, you will be helping to 
make the streets and highways safe. The blinking red 
and green traffic signals will be great warning eyes, 
flashing a friendly green “go ahead” signal or a bright 
red “stop” signal. The street and highway will be a 
“no man’s land” where games are never played and 
where you never skate. A crossing will be a place 
where you stop to look and listen. One of the un- 
broken laws of your club will be never to dash out 
into the street from behind an automobile or truck. If 
you are not yet a member of a safety club, why not 
start one? 

While the 25th National Safety Congress is meeting 
in Atlantic City, have a school safety congress of your 
own. Talk over the problem of traffic and safety on 
your own streets and roads. Work out ways to help 
make the national safety drive a success. Then put 
your plans to work so that fair play and safety will 
ride the highways and streets of our country instead 
of carelessness and recklessness. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I am sitting at a table in a sidewalk café. The waiter 
has just served me a cup of thick, creamy hot choco- 
late. Before he poured it from the tall silver pitcher, 
he stirred it with a long-handled wooden spoon. 

I drink some of the rich chocolate. Then I write a 
bit to you. Then I just sit and watch the crowds go by. 

I caught a glimpse of Harry Richman and Henry 
Merrill. You read about their flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean. In their blue and silver plane, Lady Peace, 
they flew from New York to South Wales in 18 hours 
and 8 minutes. That is the best time ever made across 
the Atlantic. But the two flyers did not reach their 


goal, London. They ran short of fuel and were forced 


to land in a field in South Wales. 
Richman and Merrill have been in Paris for a few 
days. But by the time you read this letter, these dar- 


TO KEEP LADY PEACE AFLOAT 
Merrill and Richman tucked away 40,000 ping-pong balls in the tail 
of their airplane. These balls would make her float if she came 
down in the Atlantic Ocean. 


ing flyers will have made the long flight back to the 
United States.* 

Just now a group of French workers went by. They 
were carrying banners and big posters. These work- 
ers are on strike. 

All through the summer, there has been much un- 
rest in France. Late in the spring, workers began ‘to 
go on strike. They were asking for shorter hours, 
higher wages, and vacations with pay. Food, clothing, 
and other things were very high, and wages were 
very low. The workers could not make enough to live. 
So they were demanding more money by refusing to 
work. While on strike, these workers ate, slept, and 
amused themselves in the stores or factories where 
they worked. Such strikes were called stay-in strikes. 
When the workers got what they wanted, they went 
back to work again. These strikes spread through 
France and tied. up work in many cities for days at a 
time. 

Now some of the factory workers are again on 
strike. They want the French Government to help 
the Spanish Government. But the French Govern- 
ment does not want to get mixed up in Spain’s civil 
war. 

Paris is a very troubled, worried city just now. It 
ie not gay and light-hearted, as I remember it in other 


ae As ever, Ta KE 


A Sign That Works. 
For some time a storekeeper had displayed in his window a 
card which read, “Fishing tickle”. 
A customer spoke to the storekeeper about the spelling. 
“Hasn’t anyone told you about it before?” he asked. 
“Hundreds,” replied the storekeeper, “but whenever they 
drop in to tell me, they always buy something.” 


Stop, Look, and Listen 
Stop and let the train go by; 
It takes less than a minute. 
four car starts out again intact; 
And better still—you’re in it. 
*Since Tom Trott wrote his letter, the two flyers have made their re- 


turn flight across the Atlantic Ocean, landing in a swamp in New- 
foundland. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
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Blimpy and his dog leave the National They hurry to Do you Blimpy greets Mrs. Beryl Markham of 


“Gee, that was a long way to go in 24 
Air Races in Calif know why? London, England. She is the first hours and 40 minutes with bad weather 
woman to fly across the Atlantic Ocean all the way,” says Blimpy. 


(A) How Well Do You Remember? | Things To Do 
(Ability To Comprehend Facts) Make a collection of air line maps or on a big world map 
In each blank space, write the correct word. -~ trace the French, German, British, and Pan American air- 
A ; x ways around the world. 
L __...___...__.._.____._ are being used to blaze air trails Have a class conversation on safety. Make a short list of 
across the Atlantic. safety rules which the members of your class will agree to 


follow at home, at school, on the streets and highways. As 


2. The Zephyr and the Aeolus took off from a big ___- you talk, try to follow some of the rules for good conversa- 


ship. tion. 
3. These big ships were -—--------------——-—- an air route 1. Speak without raising hands. 
2. Do not interrupt while another is speaking. 
across the North — ——— Ocean. 3. Everyone should be willing to do his part. Tell some in- 
4. Many .................------- will have to be made before teresting fact no matter how brief. 


4. Keep the conversational ball rolling. You must be will- 
ing to do your part. 

5 The... Ocean is stormier than 5. Be willing to listen as well as to talk. It is not fair to 

monopolize a conversation. You will enjoy playing the 


a regular route is set up. 


AN eee OTE game of conversation, There is much to learn about it. 
6. The and Several members of your class may wish to find out more 
b E a a eee ia et) 5 3 
; : about what is being done to save our forests from destruc- 
me o O oaa help pilots:ito outwit tive fires. Reports may be made to the class. 
the weather. ; What i your city doing about fire prevention? Ask the 
> captain of the fire department or your mayor to come to 
7. Since Portugal owns the ———————————- + school and tell what is being done and how boys and girls 
she can say what ships may land there. : ~ can help with fire prevention work. 
8. _................ countries have their eyes on a regular Dramatize short safety skits and fire prevention work. 
North Atlantic air service. TL O 
9. A seaplane can travel __..____________.___._.__ as fast as ee T zizes, dos the Winners, im ithe Notebook Contest 
. . fe itor 
an airship. My Weekly Ponte meee The EDOTI a TATAE Tibar ardval g 


with My Weekly Reader. We should like to talk with each of you about your 

TORTI A, air line i ice across the notebook, But as that is not possible, a letter has been sent to your teacher sug- 

1 Enui air lines BIVE servic EE gesting ways for you to do even better notebook work this semester. Now zer 

e winners 
First Prize ($15): The class notebook of Grade 6, Saint Wendelin’s School, 
Sigerond Drie elo ‘ie ‘class motebook of Grade 7-B Washington Sch 

E in 3 $ i COTL! Tize : e ciass no 0: rade /-b, m ool, 
flights, Pacific, mechanical pilots, Azores, four, twice, Mise May E Waton teacher, Youngstown, Ohio. 

German, French, mapping, seaplanes, airships, Atlantic, gianna Prize ($5): The class notebook: of Grade 6-B. Saint Sebastian's School. 

: r Mary u . acner, oodside, dat and, . . 
radio, weather reports. Fourth ‘prise ($8) ‘Emma Lous Broadwater: Grade) se Mannington’ Central 


5 A School, Miss Edith Charlton, teacher, Mannin; 
Perfect score is 10. My score is _______ Fifth Prize ( 


gton, W. Va. 

$2): The class notebook of Grade 6, South Side School, Miss 
Helen Ryan, teacher, Coal City, IOl. 

One dollar prizes to the following: Grades 6 & 7, Brandon State School, Bran- 
don, Vt.; Grade 5, Graham School, Bluefield, Va.; Grade 6-A, 52d-Street School, 
a Thank You! Los Angeles, Calif.; Grade 6, Franklin School, Marion, Ind.; Lerah Lillis Hall, 
7 Midway, Ala.; Grade 6, Garber Grade School, Garber, Okla.; Grade 6, East 
“In my opinion, My Weekly Reader is an excellent paper. It appeals to the : End School, Nesquehoning, Pa.; Grade 6-B, Woodruff Elementary School, Wyan- 
children because it is illustrated and the content is of interest to them. It is dotte, Mich.; Grade 5-B, Van Grade School, Van, Texas; Grade 5, North School, 
educational, familiarizing the children with the topics of the day. I heartily Staunton, Ill.; Grade 6, Central Grade School, Pueblo, Colo.; Grade 6, Our Lady 
recommend this very fine paper.’’—Josrrn PELLIS, Prin., Brooklyn, New York. School, Chesaning, Mich.; Grade 6, Jenkins Graded School, Jenkins, Ky.; Grade 


5, Price Public School, Price, Utah; Grades 5, 6 & 7, Village Grammar School, 
NOTEBOOK COVERS 


Loudon, N. H.; Grade 6, Campbell School, Hayward, Minn.; Irene Komosa, 
WORSE your pupils to keep every issue of My WerekLY Reaper. To 


Wyandotte, Mich.; Robert Connolly, Tonopah, Nev.; Harold Emerson, Bonne 
protect the issues, attractive Notebook Covers, of durable but 


Terre, Mo.; Jeanette Jones, Dubuque, Iowa; Grades 5 & 6, Garfield School, Gar- 
den City, Kans.; Marcella Rush, Lansing, lowa; Reinhold G. Ensz, Jansen, Nebr. 
flexible material, are available at 10c each. Notebook Covers enable the 
pupil to build his own text by adding sheets of paper with notes, essays, 
news clippings, cartoons, etc. Pupils may build a valuable reference text 
with My WEEKLY Reaper Notebook Covers. Canvass your pupils today 
and send your order on the convenient coupon below. 


Fire Prevention Week Coming—October 4-10 


Teachers may obtain a price list and description of posters and other materials 
by writing to the National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


wren ene eee eee eens ee TEAR OUT AND MAIL ~-.-------------------- 


My WEEKLY READER 
40 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 


Please send ......-.c.c00r+ Notebook Covers at 10c each, I inclose ................; sent each week to one teacher's address, 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each_____20¢ expiring Feb. 1, each_ 256 
30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring in June, each... 40¢. expiring in June, each —45c 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75c each. 
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Cotton Picking Machine Is Sent Across Sea 


“SICK a row of cotton, pack it in the bag,” sing 

many voices in the cotton fields of the South. 
The cotton is ripe, and many backs are being bent 
over the long rows of white cotton. But in a few 
years, the voices may be heard no more. Instead, 
the rat-a-tat-tat and the buzzing of a machine may be 
heard in the fields. A new cotton picking machine 
has been made. It can pick more cotton in one hour 
than a person can pick by hand in a day. 

The machine was made by two brothers, Mack 
and John Rust. When they were boys, they had to 
pick cotton until their backs ached. For many years, 
the Rust brothers have worked hard trying to make 
a machine to pick cotton. Their machine was tried 
out this fall in the South. It is now being tried across 
the sea in far-away Russian Turkestan (tur-ké-stan’). 


Hand Labor or Machine Labor? 


Many new machines are being made. Most of 
them take work away from men. Some people say 
that machines are man’s enemies. These people say 
that many men are out of work today because ma- 
chines are doing men’s work. What will happen to 
the many people of the world who have made their 
living by picking cotton? If a machine can do that 
work, can those people find other work to do? There 
are others who say that new machines make new 
jobs for workers. 

Stooping over and picking cotton by hand is back- 
breaking work. The Rust boys said that, after a 
long day of picking cotton, their backs hurt so much 
that they could not sleep at night. While the boys 
were tossing on their beds, they promised each other 
one thing. They promised that they would try hard 
to make a machine which would pick cotton. Mak- 
ing such a machine was not easy. Men had tried for 
many years to do it and had failed. 

At last, the Rust brothers made a cotton picking 
machine. Many looked at it and said, “The machine 
will never pick cotton so well as people’s hands.” 

About a month ago, the Rust machine was taken 
into a cotton field in Mississippi. Many persons gath- 
ered in the field. They expected to see the machine 
fail, just as many other machines had failed to pick 
cotton. Mack Rust started his machine. It began to 
buzz like a big box filled with bees. The 1,344 wet 
spindles began to whirl around. The cotton clung 
_to them and was pulled from the plants. In a short 


time, a long row of cotton had been picked and 
blown into a big bag on the side of the machine. 

To see how well the cotton picking machine had 
done its work, hand pickers walked behind the ma- 
chine. They found that the machine had missed 
the cotton made hard and dry by the summer 
drought and heat. Such cotton was even hard for the 
hand pickers to pull from the bolls. f 

While Mack Rust was in the South testing the ma- 
chine, his brother John went across the sea. John 
Rust took a cotton picking machine with him. He 
is trying it out in one of the big cotton-fields of Rus- 
sian Turkestan. Look on a map of the world, and 
you will find Turkestan in Central Asia east of the 
Caspian Sea. Cotton is grown in that part of the 
world. Many peasants are going to see the machine 
do its work. If the picker works well, Soviet Russia 
may buy the rights to make more machines like it. 

The Rust brothers do not want their machine to 
throw millions of cotton pickers out of work. They 
do not want to get rich at the expense of poor cotton 
pickers who may be left without work. The Rust 
brothers are trying to find a plan by which cotton 
pickers can be given other work to do. 


The Rust Cotton 
Picker at Work. 


Left, Mack Rust. 
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f Two Fast t Flyers 


Roger Don Rae is shown in his airplane with an 
eagle perched on it. The two flyers seem to þe talk- 
ing about speed in the air. 

Mr. Rae won a speed race in the 1936 National Air 
Races. He flew at the average speed of 236 miles per 
hour. That was not a new record for speed, for men 
have flown faster than 300 miles per hour. 

The eagle is one of the fastest flying birds. Some 
eagles have a wingspread of seven feet. Measure off 
seven feet on your school playground. Then you 
will see that seven feet is a big spread for the wings 


~ Of a bird. 


An eagle is a fast flyer, but he cannot fly so fast 
as an airplane. Once an aviator who was flying 100 
miles an hour said, “As I flew along, I saw a big bird 
above me. He was flying in the same direction as I 
was, and kept up with me. That bird must have 
been going at a speed of at least 100 miles an hour.” 

The bird may have been+an eagle. But he could 
not have flown that fast very long. No one knows 
how fast eagles can fly. But a man who studies birds 
says that once he saw an eagle fly out of sight in 
three minutes. He said that it was a clear day and 
that he could see for a distance of three miles. There- 
fore, he thinks that an eagle can fly a mile in a min- 
ute. That would be only 60 miles an hour, or far 
slower than Roger Don Rae flew in the air race. 

Although birds cannot fly faster than airplanes, 
some birds can fly across the ocean. A gull with a 
band around its leg was found one fall day in Eng- 
land. The band had been put on the bird in New 
York a few days before it was found across the sea. 


Sally returned hale and hearty from vacation. She had not 
rocked the boat, ; 
gone swimming directly after eating, 
or even—waded in poison ivy. 

AND THEN ... She ran out into the highway from ise 
hind a parked car.—‘‘Safety Education” Magazine. 


Thank You! 


“T have found My yeWerkys Reader to be very heloful in improving reading. 
While assigning t! ork £ 
up with profitable material. One boy who dislikes 
1 ie o copy, andy I am told bv his moinen that My Weekly Reader seems to 
he enjoys reading.”"—Miss G. M. 


Many Children Give Up Their War Toys 

Long ago, when people did not work for peace, 
they gave their children soldiers and guns with 
which to play. Boys and girls thought that it was 
fun to play war. Now we have learned how much 
sorrow war brings to the world. We have learned 
how much better it is to settle quarrels in a friendly 
way than it is to fight. 

This fall, many mothers, fathers, teachers, and 
children are working hard for world peace. The 
Parent Teachers Association is asking toy factories 
to stop making war toys. If factories and stores had 
no more war toys to sell, the thought of war would 
be taken from the children. Boys and girls would 
stop making a game of war. They would think of 
war only as something which brings death, sick- 
ness, and want to millions of people. 

Does your school have a Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion? Has it joined the fight against war toys? School 
children can do much to help win this fight. When 


The Civil War in Spain Has Made These Poor Children Orphans 
Without Homes 


` 


enough join together and work hard for a good 


cause, the fight is soon won. The children of one 


big school brought all their war toys to the school 
playground. They had a big bonfire and burned all 
the things which made them think of war as.a pleas- 
ant game. Then they asked the storekeepers of their 
town to stop buying such toys. 


Wise Owl has many letters from boys and girls asking 
questions about the flight of birds. A boy from Arkansas 
asked him this question: How far can a bird fly? 

Dear John, 

Your question is a good one. At this time of 
year, many of my bird friends are starting to 
fly south for the winter. As far as I know, the 
Arctic tern holds the record for long distance 


flying. That strong little bird builds its nest 
near the North Pole. Later it flies to the Ant- 
arctic Region. In doing this, it flies nearly halfway around 
the world. Do you know how far it is around the world? 
If not, how can you find out? 
Your old friend who Lkes to answer questions, 
WISE OWL. 
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This story has 488 words in it. You should read it 
silently in three minutes. Your teacher will time you. 
Read as fast as you can but be sure to understand what 
you read. Then do Test B. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

Almost as soon as the gun went off, a Mounted 
Policeman rode into our little camp. He was look- 
ing for the person who had fired that gun, as no 
hunting is allowed in this section of the forest. At 
first, the “Mountie” thought that we had fired the 
gun. But when he discovered his mistake, he was 
-off at once on the trail of the hunter. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police do some of 
the finest police work in the world. No matter what 
wrong is done in the Canadian woods, the ‘““Moun- 
ties” (as the policemen are called for short) will 
find it out. Not all the policemen are mounted on 
horses as they used to be. Today the Mounted 
Policemen ride in fast airplanes and automobiles as 
well as on horses. They ride to the farthest corners 
of the forests and mountains to catch all who break 
the law. 

The “Mountie” who called on us had heard that 
some Indians were already trapping beavers. When 
he finds the hunters, they will have to pay a fine 
and the skins will be taken away from them. 

Farther north, Jim and I saw another Mounted 
Policeman. He had landed in a seaplane on a lake. 
Eskimos were gathered around the plane, which 
they call the “white man’s sky bird”. The seaplane 
was filled with food and medicine for a near-by 
Eskimo village. In the winter, food is scarce in the 


North. Without the help of the “Mounties”, many . 


Eskimos might starve. Some might die, too, without 
the “white man’s medicine”. 

Jim and I went on north and left our canoe at a 
trading post on the Hudson Bay. Then we flew to 


—Courtesy Canadian Dept. of Interior 


Where Indian and “Mountie” Meet 


Quebec where we have been for two days. We have 
gone all over this fine old town. It was settled more 
than 300 years ago by the French. Last night, we 
slept in a hotel on a high hill overlooking the Saint 
Lawrence River. That river carries water from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. The Saint Law- 
rence is so deep that big ocean steamers can sail 
up it. 

Jim and I spent the morning down by the river, 
watching big boats being loaded. The sailors sang 
old French songs as they loaded lumber and paper 
on the boats. The paper on which I am writing was 
made here in Quebec. 

Most of the people of Quebec speak French. Jim 
tried to talk French to the men down by the boats. 
But they could not understand him. The French 
which Jim learned in school is not like that spoken 
in Quebec. But Jim can read the signs, for most of 
the signs in this town are printed both in French 
and in English. 

I must stop now and pack my bag. Early in the 
morning, Jim and I are going to sail away on a ship. 
I shall tell you about it in my next letter. 


Much love to you all, Uach Bam 


Are Stamps Your Hobby? 

Six new stamps will be put on sale in October. 
They are being made in Washington, D. C., for the 
Philippine Islands. Those islands, as you know, are 
a part of the United States. But the islands will 
become free of the United States in 1945, if the peo- 
ple show that they can govern themselves. The new 
stamps are being printed to celebrate a great meet- 
ing of those who belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The meeting will be held in early February, 
1937, in Manila, the capital of the Philippines. 

The new stamps for the Philippines will be ready 
for sale about the middle of October. You may want 
a set of the stamps for your stamp book. 


Join the Safety Contest 


Watch the newspapers for news about the big meeting for safety 
which is being held this week in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Have 
safety meetings of your own. Make careful plans for each meeting. At 
your first meeting, organize a safety club. 

When the officers have been elected, talk about the work of the 


- following committees: 


1. The accident-reporting committee 3. The publicity committee 
2. The inspection committee 4. The program committee 

Work for a no-accident record for the month of October. My Weekly 
Reader will give special recognition to the five schools which have the 
best safety records. 

Note to the teacher: The elu'b should elect a president, vice president, and 
secretary. The school will need a safe uncil if there are several grades in 
the building. Two or three representa te may be elected by each grade to 
serve on the council. The school principal or one of the teachers who is keenly 
interested in safety may be appointed safety council advise: 

It would be well to draw up at the first meeting a list of duties for each com- 
mittee. Each pupil should serve on one or more committe 


Foreman: “You can begin by helping the riveters on top of 
this skyscraper frame.” 

New workman (looking doubtfully at dizzy skyscraper 
top): “No, sir! My father said I was to start at the bottom 
and work up!” 


Why is the letter A like twelve o’clock? 
Answer: Because it is in the middle of day. 
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Dan and Loki are homeward bound. Their With a great roar part of a 
boat passes near many huge glaciers. glacier crumbles into 


speed ahead,” 


the world. - shouts the captain. 


Alaska has some of the largest glaciers in ocean. 


After the pieces of the “Hurry, hurry,” cries Dan, “or the big 
glacier fall into the ocean, wave will get us.” “Help, help,” cries 
a great mountain of water Loki as the wave dashes over the rail. 


Week of October 5-9, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Gr LAOaes 


moves toward the ship. Who will save Loki? 


(A) Can You Get Them All? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. The new Rust cotton picker can pick more cotton 


injone =i a than one person can pick 
by hand in one day. 
2. The Rust brothers have worked for ... -——--—- 


years trying to make a machine to pick cotton. 
3. Their cotton picking machine was tried out this 


falltin the fae sed. = ee ee eee me ate 
å. The Rust cotton picker is now being tried out in 


5. Some people say that many men are out of work 
today because __.,..........------......_... are doing 
men’s work. 

6. Men had tried for many years to make a cotton 


picking machine and had —.-__.--...__-.-.----------. 


7. The Rust cotton picker has 1,344 wet... —----—- 
which whirl around and pull the cotton from the 
plants. 


8. Hand pickers found that the Rust cotton picker 
had a- ——— the cotton made hard 
and dry by the summer drought and heat. 

9. If the cotton picker works well in Russian Tur- 


kestin <5. 2 Ses Sen ER ee ges may buy 
_ the rights to make more machines. 
10S The) 22h ae _.._-. do not want 


their machine to throw millions of cotton pickers 
out of work. 


Soviet Russia, machines, missed, hour, Rust brothers, 
spindles, South, failed, many, Russian Turkestan 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —-__.__ 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 
sent each week to one teacher’s address. 


30 or more subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each______20¢ 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring in June, each____40¢ expiring in June, each____45e¢ 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75c each. 


5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each_____95¢ 


(B) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the follow- 
ing questions. 


1. In what country do the Mounted Police work? 


2. Name three ways in which they travel from place 


to place aes ee ee 
3. Why did the “Mountie’ come to Uncle Ben’s 
4. In what two ways are the hunters who disobey the 
law-punished A Se mann a 
5. What was the Mounted Policeman taking to the 
Fiskimobkvillage 2 AnS 


6. Where did Uncle Ben and Jim leave their canoe? 


7. When was Quebec settled? —--—--------------—--—---- 
8. What kind of steamers can sail on the Saint Law- 


rence River? ___- 
9, What were the sailors loading on the boats? 


10. What language is spoken in Quebec? __....._-_..._. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


Start Your “Monthly Reading Chart 


Your score in Test B is your reading score for September. Next 
week, copy this score on the chart called My Monthly Rate Chart. 


NOTEBOOK COVERS 


URE your pupils to keep every issue of My Weexty Reaper. To 
protect the issues, attractive Notebook Covers, of durable but 
flexible material, are available at 10c each. Notebook Covers enable the 
pupil to build his own text by adding sheets of paper with notes, stories, 
news clippings, cartoons, etc. Pupils may build a valuable reference text. 
with My WerekLY Reaper Notebook Covers. Canvass your pupils today 
and send your order on the convenient coupon below. 


My WEBKLY READER 
40 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


Please send .... Notebook Covers at 10c each, I inclose „eesse. -ai Cor) 


sondi biena e 


Schoot AddTa88....se..oe-e—-rouotoroorecenrscereorocscenarenosseacsaccovoesenermseserenescesereeseereorerrerenmeerrr-=nos res tresere. 


My WerkLYy Rzanen, Eprrion No. Foun, issued weekly during the school year except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, Gap 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Charting Tomorrow’s Weather 


—Courtesy New York Timos 


or 
INDIES © Fu 
3 CARIBBEAN SEA 
AN LIEY ` 


MAPPING THE ROUTE OF HURRICANES 
Follow last year’s five hurricanes (map at left) and this year’s big 
hurricane (map at right) along the Atlantic Coast. 


AST month, storm signals were flying along our 
eastern coast from the Carolinas to New Eng- 
land. Storm warnings were þeing flashed by radio 
to airplanes and ships. A southern hurricane was 
sweeping out of the Caribbean (kär-i-bē'ăn or 
ka-rib’é-4n) Sea and headed for our Atlantic sea- 
coast. 

Most hurricanes are born just east of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands in the West Indies. Weather- 
men think that these storms are really a battle of 
air currents. The cool air from the north meets the 
warmer air from the south two or three thousand 
feet above the earth in the doldrums (a region in 
the ocean near the equator where there are calms 
and light winds). These air currents begin to spin 
around and around. They go faster and faster until 
they sometimes reach a speed of one hundred miles 
an hour. In the very center of the whirling mass of 
air currents is a hole or quiet zone. Around this 
quiet zone, the wind sweeps in a great circle, some- 
times two or three hundred miles wide. 

The center of the hurricane travels about ten miles 
an hour. It usually moves out of the Caribbean Sea 
across Cuba and the Florida coast. Sometimes the 
storm sweeps out to sea and ends up near Newfound- 
land or Labrador. Sometimes it sweeps inland and 
goes up the coast. 

The big September hurricane took an unusual 
path. It traveled from the Leeward Islands to the 
Carolinas, where it struck the coast with great fury. 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts were all in 
its path. Houses were swept out to sea. A few towns 
along the coast were flooded. Roads near the shore 
were covered with sand and driftwood. Wires were 
down. A few boats were wrecked. But less than 50 

persons lost their lives in this unusual hurricane. 


The Weather Bureau had sent out hurricane warn- 
ings all along the path of the storm. Everyone had 
made ready for it. Airplanes did not leave their air- 


` ports. Ships stayed in port or anchored in some 


sheltered place. Ships at sea moved away from the 
path of the hurricane. The great airship, Hinden- 
burg, changed its course and rode into port on the 
tail of the storm. 

At this time of year, the Weather Bureau is always 
on the watch for hurricanes. From August to 
November, three or four of them may come out of 
tropical waters and take their toll of life and prop- 
erty at sea and along the coast. The weatherman 
knows much about these hurricanes but not enough 
to map the path of one exactly. 

To find out more about them, the United States 
Weather Bureau is setting up stations in Cuba and in 
the South Atlantic States. The stations are at places 
where hurricanes are likely to strike. From the new 
stations, dozens of small balloons will be sent up in 
the path of coming storms. Weather instruments 
will be fastened to the balloons, and they will chart 
the weather ten or twenty miles above the earth. 
When the balloons burst, the instruments will float 
down to earth. They will be carefully tagged, and a 
reward will be promised for their return to the 
weather station. In Cuba, there is the danger that 
the instruments will fall into the sea. So the balloons 
to be used on the island will have little radios in 
them. These will send back signals telling about the 
dampness in the air and the temperature. The 
Weather Bureau hopes by careful study to find out 
many new facts about hurricanes. 

Keeping several jumps ahead of a hurricane is just 


ae = ea 


De ae gt o> na: Soe as aTa N| 


A WATCHER BY THE SEA 


A member of the Coast Guard keeps watch along the shore for 
small boats which might be wrecked by the hurricane. 
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one part of the Weather Bureau’s work. There is a 
whole parade of air currents to be tracked down and 
mapped out. 

Our weather is born at the very ends of the earth 
and at the equator. The air at the equator is warm 
and light. Flowing in from both the north and south 
is cooler air which is heavier. The cool air pushes 
the warm air upward. The warm àir flows back to- 
ward the poles. 

As the air currents travel back and forth between 
the poles and the equator, they flow over mountains, 
through river valleys, across oceans, plains, and 
deserts. All these keep the air from flowing along 
smoothly. It moves now fast, now slowly. Some- 
times it even wanders off its regular path. When 


masses of cold air from the poles and of warm air 


from the tropics meet, there is a battle of the two air 
currents. Out of the SEHD come. the changes in 
our weather. ~ 

These struggles, their causes and results, are all 
put down on the weatherman’s map. The New York 
City Weather Bureau gets more than 250 reports a 
day. About 150 of the reports are sent from United 
States and foreign stations which are near by. More 
than 50 come from stations in the Arctic and in west- 
ern Europe. About 25 come from ships at sea. These 
reports are sent in by radio. They tell the direction 
of the wind and its speed, the amount of moisture, 
and the temperature. The reports are used to make 
up the daily weather charts and maps. From these 
charts, the weatherman tells you about tomorrow’s 
weather. 

To you, the weather report may mean a good day 
for a picnic or a warning to wear rubbers and carry 
an umbrella. To many a person, these weather re- 
ports are of very great value. The shipping com- 
panies can tell whether to pack fruits and vegetables 
for cold or hot weather. The aviator can tell about 
flying weather hundreds of miles away. The captain 
of a ship can find out what lies ahead as he sails far 
out to sea. Knowing the path of the recent hurri- 
cane saved many a ship. It gave the Hindenburg a 
chance to ride into port on tail winds instead of fight- 
ing head winds. Next year, the Weather Bureau may 
know even more about hurricanes. It may be able 
to keep ahead of each one by many days, instead of 
hours, and to map exactly the path which one of 
these storms will take. 


SOUS reise 


Clarence Swain of Springfield, Illinois, asks what parts 
of an automobile are made from soy beans. 

I have spent much time nosing around automobile fac- 
tories on the trail of soy beans. And where do you thi 
I found them? At the Ford plant in Michigan. This big 
automobile factory raises its own special soy beans. These 
are used to make dash-board panels, light switches, horn 
buttons, gear-shift knobs, and the trim for windows. The 
oil from the beans is used in the shock-absorbers and in 
the paint for the bodies of the cars. Soy beans are also 
used in the insulation terminals, timing gears, and dis- 
tributer cases. If your hobby is machinery, you will know 
just what these parts are and can tell the other boys and 
girls in your class. Sandie 


Thank You! 


“For my fifth and sixth grades, My Weekly Reader makes both teaching and 
learning a aena adventure in living.” —Grace Stanrorp, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Fighting Forest Fires 


All through the dry summer and autumn, forest 
rangers have been on the watch for brush fires. These 


’ men keep a sharp lookout from high towers in the 


forests. Airplanes make 
flights over forest lands 
to catch the first signs of 
a forest fire. Rangers 
carry radios when they 
take the trail. Then they 
can send back calls for 

help if they come upon a 
fire. Warnings for careless campers are posted all 
through the forest lands. Such warnings are greatly 
needed, too, for many a person is very careless. Camp- 
ers forget to put out fires. Lighted cigarettes or 
matches are tossed from automobiles. Often just a 
spark is needed to start a fire which will spread over 
thousands of acres of timber land. 


—Faul’s Photos 


Carrying Supplies to Fire Fighters in Montana’s Forest Lands 


Once started, a forest fire sweeps along with a 
mighty roar. It swallows up everything in its path. 
Fire fighters are sometimes killed trying to put out a 
forest fire. Hundreds of wild animals are trapped in 
the burning forests. 

In just one year, forty-two million acres of timber 
land were destroyed by forest fires. To replant the 
trees on that much land might take about four hun- 
dred years. So States are trying hard to protect and 
save their forests. California is asking her citizens and 
tourists to obey her forest fire rules. Anyone who is 
careless about camp fires, lighted cigarettes, or lighted 
matches, is given a very heavy fine and sometimes a 
prison sentence. 

One careless person may start a fire which will cause 
the loss of many lives and of property worth thousands 
of dollars. So we must all work together to prevent 
fires all through the year. Each one of us can help by 
always remembering and obeying these rules. Put 
out a camp fire after a picnic. Never play with 
matches. Keep basements, closets, and attics clean 
and free from rubbish in which fires can start. : 


Don’t Forget! 

This is Fire Prevention Week and Safety Week, too. 
Have you planned your program to help prevent fires and 
to make for greater safety at home, at school, on the 
street, and in the country? 
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This story has 314 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read as 
fast as you can but be sure that you understand what you 
read. Then do Test B. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


I have been wandering through the streets and 
parks of Paris today. First I explored some of the 
little bookstalls along the River Seine (san). They 
are somewhat like the stalls of a market. It is great 
fun to stand in front of one and look through the 
books. Sometimes I become so interested in an old 
book that I read a hundred or more pages, as I stand 
first on one foot and then on the other. But today I 
did not stop at my favorite stalls. I just bought a 
little paper-backed volume and a Paris newspaper, 
tucked them under my arm, and walked on across 
the River Seine. 

I looked at the buildings which are being put up 
for the great Paris Fair next summer. Then I went 
window shopping up and down the streets where the 
fashionable shops are. Never have I seen such beau- 
tiful jewels or such smart hats and gowns. “No won- 
der women like to shop in Paris,” I said to myself as 
I wandered into the Tuileries (twé’ler-iz) Gardens. 

There I found a chair and sat down to read my 
paper. I was just reading about our new Ambassador 
to France. He is William C. Bullitt, who has been 
United States Ambassador to Soviet Russia for sev- 
eral years.’ 

Suddenly there was a great fluttering of wings 
at my feet. I looked down. Dozens of little sparrows 
were hopping about on the gravel path. They were 
busily chirping and picking up bread crumbs. Some 
were even taking crumbs from the hand of the 
Frenchman who had a chair near mine. The spar- 
rows fluttered around him, taking their crumbs on 
the wing. 

Men, women, and children in Paris feed the birds 
along the boulevards and in the parks and gardens. 
I think that I shall carry some bread crumbs in my 
pocket the next time I come to the gardens. 


As ever, Ae. Kå 


In the Race for Vice President 


Our Vice President once called himself the Gov- 
ernment’s “fifth wheel or spare tire”. Do you know 
why? Perhaps you can make a good guess if you 
know about the work of a Vice President of the 
United States. 

The Vice President is chosen by the same rules, 
at the same time, and in the same way as the Presi- 
dent. He must be a natural-born citizen of the 
United States. He must be 35 years old or more. 
He must have lived in this country at least 14 
years. With these rules in mind, each party chooses 
the man it wishes to be Vice President when it 
chooses its candidate for President. 

While he is in office, the Vice President has just 
one duty. He presides over (has charge of) the meet- 


ings of the Senate. Of course, he is not a member 
of the Senate, so he cannot vote or take part in its 
work. Only in case of a tie in the voting, may he cast 
a vote. But the choice of Vice President is important. 

The Vice President might have to take the place 
of the President. The first four letters of the word, 
“vice”, come from a Latin word which means “in the 
place of”. If anything happens to a President of the 
United States, then the Vice President takes over his 
office until the next election. If a President is out of 
the United States for any reason, then the Vice Presi- 
dent looks after his duties until his return. So the 
Vice President should be a man who would make a 


good President of the United States. 


The candidate for this office of Vice President is 
chosen carefully by each political party. He is called 
the running mate of the candidate for President. His 
name is on the ballot, and voters in the November 
election mark their choice of Vice President as well 
as of President. 

This year, the Democratic Party has put up Vice 
President John N. Garner to run for reélection with 
President Roosevelt. The Republican Party has put 
up Mr. Frank Knox to run with Governor Landon. 


- 


Is Baseball Your Hoe 


With the opening game of the World Series, base- 
ball fans are now following this sport with great 
interest. Some are reading about the games in the 
newspapers. Some are listening to them over the 
radio. Others have gone to New York City to see the 
Yankees and the Giants play the World Series. The 
New York Yankees are the 1936 champions of the 
American League, and the New York Giants won 
the pennant of the National League. If baseball is 
your hobby, you, too, will be following the World 
Series with great interest. 


Lieutenant J ones: “Are you going to join the Army?” 

Martin: “Yes, sir. 

‘Lieutenant Horn: “Why not join the Navy and see the 
world through a porthole?” 

Shorty: “Why not join the C. C. C. and see the world 
through a brush pile?” 


First tenderfoot: “What would you do if you met a bear?” 
Second tenderfoot: “Climb a tree.” 

First one: “But bears can climb trees 

Second one: “Not my tree. It would iake too hard.” 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy sees a Fairchild aérial camera. He Here is the picture which Blimpy Ah! Here is the Empire State Building. “We Do you know why Blimpy and the 
will watch the Photokrapher take vertical helped to “shoot”. It is Riverside use a special skyscraper camera for this,” says pho ographer took this picture? 
pictures of New York. Drive in New York. Blimpy. ust 50 years ago, France gave the 
Statue of Liberty to the United 
States. There will be a birthday 

party in October. 


(A) Are You Weather Wise? (C) Learn a New Word Every Day 
(Ability To Comprehend Facts) (Vocabulary Development) 
Check each true statement +. Most successful people have large vocabularies. Are you 
hinl A making friends with new words? 
1. Some people that storms are a battle of air cur, ents After each word in List 1, write the number of the group 
2. In the center of a hurricane is a quiet zone. - afi apart fim AS: Plath areas Cie ean. 
3. Many hurricanes are born where the w jt from the a; y 
north meets the cool air from the south: List 1 . List 2 
4. Many hurricanes start near Newfeumdtamt or LabradorX are A 1. ihe opica] zones of calms and chang- 
5. The Weather Bureau tries to map the path of a hurri- ambassador — Sawings : 
cane and send warnings to ships, airplanes, and towns. boule arcea 2. something that is owned rte 
= 5 . 3.a body of air flowing in certain direc- 
6. From May to August is the time to look for hurricanes. teikt tame 
7. Weather instruments are sent up in small balloons to doldrums 4, a tax 


chart the weather above the earth. 5. a violent whirlwind 


8. Some of the balloons have men and radios in them7\ chont a xi 6. an agent sent by the government of one 
9, Our weather is born at the poles and at the equator. can : we m counie y to that of another cee 
10. A weather chart and map is made up from many zadig hurricane ——— 8. RRE aira cerror aniorIce 
reports telling of winds, moisture, and temperature. toll ___ Ghalbroadicitvistrest 
Perfect score is 10. My score is —__._ property —_. 10. a paper on which a secret vote is cast 
Perfect score is 20. My score is 
(B) Tom Trott = ah E 
(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) Start Your Monthly Reading Chart 
Write your answers in a few words after each question. Ware seas fa Test B is your comprehension score for 
A a a September. en you get your large chart next week, copy 
i Nena Ava figs era TE Giga) Sa AD SERED a your reading score for September in the chart called My 
=a MARESTE ee a EE a S Monthly Rate Chart. See the example given on the chart. 


Each month, there will be a special speed test in My Weekly 
z Reader. Each month, you will use your Monthly Rate Chart 
2. What did Tom read about in the newspaper? ——————— and watch your rate and comprehension scores improve. If 

you have had a standardized reading test this fall, write 


a Vita dill im ces pags dais a Gi pain onl pee your grade oe ae RR ere 


j CAP, te oe y ei To Be on the Safe Side, Join the Safety Contest 
4. Does Tom Trott like books? ________ How do you know? Many of you are already doing fine work for safety. But the safety 


program in your neighborhood, county, and State needs the help of 

ae Pes EPs > 3 ae every school child. So My Weekly Reader wants you to join the safety 
contest and make your grade and school 100 per cent for safety. 

Perfect score is 20. = My score is. First, your safety club will need to elect a president, vice president, 


and secretary. If there are several grades in your building, you will 
need to have a safety council for the school. Each grade may elect two 
or three representatives on the council. Your school principal or one 
of the teachers may be appointed as safety council adviser. 

Next week, you can decide on a name for your club, appoint com- 
mittees, work out a pledge, and plan future meetings, Watch My 
Weekly Reader for directions. Remember that you can save lives by 
working for safety. You should always be willing to work for safety 
because it is the right thing to do. My Weekly Reader will give special 
recognition to the five schools which have the best safety records. 


NOTEBOOK COVERS 


WESE your pupils to keep every issue of My Werkuy Reaper. To 
protect the issues, attractive Notebook Covers, of durable but 
flexible material, are available at 10c each. Notebook Covers enable the 
pupil to build his own text by adding sheets of paper with notes, stories, 
news clippings, cartoons, ete. Pupils may build a valuable reference text 
with My WerkLY Reaper Notebook Covers. Canvass your pupils today 
and send your order on the convenient coupon below. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February | or June; all copies 


My WEEKLY READER 
40. South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


sent each week to one teacher's address. 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each_.....__20¢ expiring Feb. 1, each... 25e 
30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring in June, each.—_. 40c expiring in June, each ___aSe 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75c each. 


Myr Weexcr Reanrr, Enrrion No. Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by Amerivan Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, Gi 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Great Trips ECE the Atlantic 


N OCTOBER 12, the world remembers the man 
who erossed the Atlantic Ocean long ago. The 
trip was made by three small sailboats in 1492. 
Christopher Columbus had few instruments to help 
him find his way across the ocean. He did not know 
how far the ocean reached. Many thought that the 
earth was flat and that Columbus would fall into a 
_ great pit of darkness when he came to the end. It 
took a man of great courage to spend so many weeks 
fighting his way across the unknown sea. 

Today the world is not surprised to hear of men 
flying across the Atlantic in a day and a night. They 
have the finest instruments to help them find their 
way. Aviators say that it will not be long before 
they will make the flight in ten hours. 

Next week, the first regular passenger flights 
across the Pacific will be started. Next spring, regu- 
lar air mail service’ across the Atlantic may be 
started. The world has learned a great deal about 
_ travel across the sea in the past 444 years! 


_ Air Mail Across the North Atlantic 

A German company hopes to start an air mail 
service across the Atlantic next spring. It will use 
big flying boats to carry the mail. The flying boats 
will take off from the decks of big ships at sea. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, two big German seaplanes hopped 
across the Atlantic. A large German ship followed 
them and anchored off the coast near New York City. 
This ship showed how it could shoot a heavy seaplane 
into the air. 

A crowd of people gathered around the ship to see 
its big air gun work. They saw a big flying boat, 
called the Aeolus, standing on the deck of the ship. 
It was on steel sledlike runners, which were built on 
the deck. The people saw a pilot warm up the motors 
of the Aeolus, flash a light in the nose of the plane, 
and put his head back hard against the headrest. 
The captain of the German ship pulled a lever, and 
_ the Aeolus slid, like lightning, down the greased 
tracks. ‘There was a flash of flame and smoke, and 
the 20,000-pound flying boat shot into the air. It 


had taken off in the short space of 100 feet and rose 


into the air with no strain on its motors. In a few 
seconds, the Aeolus was going at the rate of 100 miles 


This Week Eight Pages! Look for Your Reading Charts and Map 


A Big German Seaplane Is Shot Off the Deck of the Mother Ship 


an hour and was off for a fast trip across the ocean. 

A ship from which an airplane is shot into the air 
has a catapult (k&t’a-piilt) on board. A catapult is 
a device for sending something quickly into the air. 
A boy’s slingshot might be called a catapult. The 
German company has-two catapult ships which it 
has used in its South Atlantic air mail service since 
1934. A third catapult ship is about ready for use, 
and a fourth one is being made. Catapult ships are 
used to make it possible for big flying boats to take 
off with heavier loads than they could lift from the 
water. — 

The shortest airway between Germany and Amer- 
ica is across the North Atlantic. The flight across the 
North Atlantic is one of the hardest to make. It is a 
long and dangerous trip. Cold winds and rain which 
make ice form on airplane wings have caused many 
airplane accidents. The North Atlantic has been 
called the “graveyard of flyers”. 

To make regular air mail flights across the North 
Atlantic easier, catapult ships will be anchored in the 
ocean, The ships will be the starting points for the 
flying mail boats. More test flights will be made this 
month. By the spring of 1937, flying mail boats may 
start making regular trips across the North Atlantic. 
Men have learned much about crossing the ocean 
since Columbus made his first crossing. They have 
cut the time down from months to hours. 


Lis eas a Be SE tees. 
f E 
f | 


_ Eleanor Goes Overboard in Search of Gold 


A man has found a sunken ship near New York 
City. He thinks that it is an old British ship, the 
Hussar (hoo-zér’). That ship was sunk near New 
York in 1780. It, was bringing gold to America to 
pay British soldiers who were here fighting in the 


Revolutionary War. The Hussar was sunk when the- 


British were driven from New York. 

The sunken ship was found a short time ago by 
Mr. Simon Lake. He has been searching for the old 
Hussar for 50 years. Last month on his 70th birth- 
day, he found what he thinks is the gold-filled Hus- 
sar. He says, “Within six weeks, I expect to step in- 
side the sunken ship. If I were a betting man, I would 
bet 100 to 1 that the Hussar has been found at last.” 

The sunken ship was found in the East River near 
New York City. The ship lies under 50 feet of water 
and is covered with two fathoms of mud. The word 
fathom comes from an old Anglo-Saxon word mean- 
ing “a measure equal to the spread of the outstretched 
arms’. Therefore, fathom has come to mean six feet. 
It is used mostly by seamen and miners. 

Through the 12 feet of mud, Mr. Lake and his men 
drove a wooden beam. Instead of water-soaked 
spongy wood, the beam struck the very hard wood 
of a ship. The men think that the old ship is made of 
teak, the strong wood of a’ tree which grows in India. 
Many early ships were made of teakwood. 

English records show that His Majesty’s Ship, the 
Hussar, was a three-masted warship with 26 guns. 
Nearly two million dollars’ worth of gold was hid- 
den in the lower part of the ship. No one knows 
where the ship sank. Men have been searching for 
it for many years, for they know that the gold is still 
as good as the day it went down. 

Gold is a metal which water cannot harm. Gold is 
found in the ground in many parts of the world. Since 
very early times, the bright yellow metal has been 
used for money. From the most southern parts of 
Africa to the far frozen North, gold has been used 
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A Treasure Ship May Be 


Raised from the Sea 


in trading. Men search for gold in the farthest cor- 
ners of the world. They even go to the bottom of the 
sea to search for it in sunken ships. 

Mr. Lake is very sure that he has found the Hus- 
sar. He has sent word to the United States Treasury 
Department. He knows that, if he finds gold coins 
in the ship, he will have to send them to Washington, 
D. C. As you read two weeks ago in My Weekly 
Reader, all gold coins must be turned over to our 
Government. Some of the Hussar’s gold may some 
day be stored in the Government’s strongbox at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. 

In return for the gold, our Government would give 
Mr. Lake paper money. Even if Mr. Lake finds much 
gold in the old ship, he will not be so rich as you may 
think. He has spent a great deal of money in trying 
to find the sunken ship. He will have to spend more. 
money in bringing the gold to the top of the water. 

Mr. Lake builds submarines and knows a great 
deal about deep-sea diving. He has made a submarine 
to use in searching for sunken gold. He has made a 
diving suit which he calls “Eleanor”. Instead of hands, 
Eleanor has two long claws made of steel. A diver 
inside Eleanor can make the long claws reach far out 
in all directions. The strong steel “fingers” can break 
into any strongbox. Two strong searchlights make 
the dark water as light as day. Mr. Lake is shown 
in the picture pulling ropes to lower Eleanor into the 
water. The steel claws of Eleanor may be the first 
to break into the gold room of H. M. S. Hussar. 


Getting Ready for Football Days 


The little boy is helping himself to a football and a 
helmet. He will learn many things, for he wants to 
grow up to be a good football player like his father. 


And the Elephant Fled 
A flea and an elephant walked side by side over a little 
bridge. Said the flea to the elephant after they had crossed: 
“Boy, we surely did shake that bridge.” 
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our flag blue if 
your work has been excellent, red if good, and 


green if passing. 
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your scores. Enter these total figures in the next 


to the last column. Then color 


Grade 


xercise C 


Exercise A zre B = 
Perfect 
Score 


On the fourth page of every issue of MY 


WEEKLY READER you will find exercises, 
puzzles, and things to do. When you complete 
each exercise write the perfect score and your 


score for each exercise in the proper column. 


Name... 
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Do A 
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Every Week You Can Go A-Traveling 
My Weekly Reader will take you to many lands My Weekly Reader No. 2.—You will read about 
this year. You can travel around the world with this airplanes, trains, and ships. You can find on the map 

map. The little pictures on the map show you some where these go. 
of the things you will see in your travels. Keep this My Weekly Readers No. 3 and No. 4.—You can fol- 
map in your Weekly Reader notebook. low Uncle Ben around the world. You may wish to 


Keep Chart on Page 19 To Show Week-by-Week Progress in Reading 
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With Your Picture Map of the World 


color the map. Maps have a language. You will learn 
signs for cities, rivers, and mountains. Make some 
new signs of your own. 


train, and automobile. He Aree has at least one 
map “tucked away in his pocket. You, too, have a 
map of your own this year. With it, you can keep 


My Weekly Reader No. 5.—Tom Trott follows the 
news around the world. He travels by airplane, ship, 


right on Tom Trott’s heels, if you know the signs and 
marks which make up the language of a map. 


Keep Chart on Page 22 To Show Month-by-Month Progress in Reading 


~ name of the story below. 
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My Weekly Graph for Exercise A 


The first exercise (A) on the fourth page of each issue of 
MY WEEKLY READER is very important. It tells you how 
well you understand what you read. Ten (10) is the perfect 
score for each issue. 


MY WEEKLY READERS Nos. 2 and 3 


Pupils who use My Weekly Reader No. 2 or 3 will make a 
bar graph. After you have completed exercise A in the first 
issue, find your score in the column My Score. Then color the 
first column up that far. If your score was 8, color column 1 
up to 8. The second week color column 2 up as far as your 
score. 


m 
z 
Q 
P 
> 
= 


10 
9 
8 
T 
6 
5 
& 
3 
2 
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STORIES I LIKE 


Whenever you find a story in MY WEEKLY 
READER that you like very much, write the 


meena awe cnc ec conn neteneenamennsa seers eess cee cs enn en ene aa nnanassosencsnancouensnnsasanesae 
aon ena encan ene cence cns set wesnscerenseneesean cn css ce cnn nn sccsncasnsnancos ess cnensessanansase 
me non at a ncen cee ces neers en 05558800858 ns ess soa Ee cc ena meen senewererennsasecnenesanssssnnnanes 
me nee es cncnenn ene sne seen a sass ec ene Ebees ea geesE sneer ssseuenscsswonseasensvenasaccrsessmeeses 
we anenecesne one nccdnnnnn ce acans cneecoscnnesennancos cqscecessneascasacanescensseeuseconsesss 


MY WEEKLY READERS Nos. 4 and 5 

Pupils who use My Weekly Reader No. 4 or 5 will enjoy 
making a line graph, After you have completed exercise A 
in the first issue put a dot on the line marked 1 opposite the 
figure for your score, The second week put a dot for your 
score on the line marked 2. Then draw a line from the first 
dot to the second dot, Continue to place a dot for each week 
and continue the line from one dot to another. See how near 
your line comes to the perfect score. (To the Teacher: This 
exercise will always test comprehension of significant facts, 
an important reading ability. You will want to watch each 
pupil’s graph.) $ 


Standardized Grade Scores 
Comprehension 
10 4.2 


STANDARDS 


As a basis of comparison the following standards are given. 
1. Rate Standards (average rate from several investiga- 
tions) in words per minute. 

Grade 2— 84 words 
Grade 3—124 words 
Grade 4—166 words 

2. Quality Standards (comprehension) 
All grades: 90 per cent of the test exercises correct. 


Grade 5—196 words 
Grade 6—220 words 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT IN READING 


(To the Teacher) 

We have prepared certificates of merit in reading and shall 
be glad to provide these certificates free of charge for your 
class. They may be awarded at your discretion for work in 
reading. Let us know the number that you will need (not 
more than 40 to a teacher) and send 10 cents to cover postage 
and packing charges. The certificates are issued with the 
hope of stimulating greater interest in reading on the part of 
your pupils. We hope that they will help to develop better 
readers and enable you to secure better results. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

We got on the boat at Quebec and sailed down the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to the island of New- 
foundland. We are now at St. John’s, the capital of 
Newfoundland. We shall sail from here this evening 
at high tide. 


Newfoundland Dogs Are Often as Big as Small Ponies 


The first thing we wanted to see when we landed 
here was a Newfoundland dog. Jim said, “When I 
was a small boy, my father bought me a big New- 
foundland dog. We named the dog Grand, because 
he was so big. Grand and I grew up together, and 
he was my best pal. I shall never forget my love for 
that dog! Once he saved me from drowning.” 

We have not seen many very big Newfoundland 
dogs here in St. John’s. The dogs are smaller and 
are not so fine as the first ones which were taken 
from this island. Those first dogs were as big as small 
ponies and were used to pull loads. They were good 
` swimmers and often went to sea with sailors. Now 
some of the best Newfoundland dogs are found in 
the kennels of other countries. This morning, we saw 
a Newfoundland dog pulling a cart of fish. Another 

one was pulling a milk cart. The dogs are strong, and 
they help their masters in many ways. 

Most of the people of Newfoundland make their 
living by catching fish. The codfish alone taken from 
these waters every year are said to be worth twenty 
million dollars. Ninety per cent of the Newfound- 
land men work in the cod fisheries. 

In one factory, we saw the livers being taken from 
codfish. The livers were warmed by steam heat. The 
heat brought the oil out of the livers. Then the oil 
was cooled and strained off. The clear bright cod- 

- liver oil was put into bottles. 
Cod-liver oil is rich in food and is easily taken in, 


or absorbed, by our blood. During the cold winter 
months, when there is not much sunshine, cod-liver 
oil helps to keep many children well and strong. It 
keeps many girls and boys from having colds. Jim 
says, “Cod-liver oil helped to save my life once when 
I was sick with a fever.” 

The fog is so thick here that I cannot see anything 
from my window. I can hear the foghorns of many 
boats blowing. It is a dismal sound and makes me 
feel lonely. Many ships have been wrecked near this 
island because of heavy fogs. Not far from our hotel 
is an orphans’ home filled with many children whose 
fathers were lost at sea. Sailors fear fog more than 
any other thing. If this fog does not lift, we may not 
be able to sail this evening as we had planned. 


Lots of love to you all, Wiach Baw 


Twenty-five Years of Air Mail 

The 25th anniversary of the first air mail carried 
in our country was celebrated last month. Our first 
mail plane flew ten miles with 50 pounds of mail on 
September 23, 1911. It carried mail from one post 
office on Long Island to another. Its 50-horse-power 
motor made the speed of 60 miles an hour. Everyone 
wondered at such great speed! 


` —Courtesy National Safety Council — 


J 


The Dragon Fly, Oldest Air Mail Pla 


ne, and Its Pilot 


To celebrate that first air mail flight, one of our 
big Douglas mail planes flew over the same route on 
September 23, 1936. It carried 21 “Early Birds”, or 
pilots who learned to fly before the year 1914. Be- 
sides the many passengers, the big plane carried hun- 
dreds of pounds of mail and-express. Its 1,000-horse- 
power motors roared at a speed of 200. miles an hour. 


Dear Mr. Wise Owl, 
How long do bears live? I need more wis- 
dom on that subject. 
a Yours very truly, 
Pry John MacFarlin, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Cul Dear John, 


Your question is not easy to answer, for 
there are many kinds of bears living in many different 
parts of the world. But there is a grizzly bear in this 
woods that will be 40 years old next month. Most bears 
are said to live from 20 to 40 years. 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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As the big wave lifts Loki into “Boo! Here I am,” says Loki. Dan and Loki arrive at 


Week of October 12-16, 1936 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Bay Evans Je 


“That is the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. It is 8% 


the air, Dan rushes to the rail. “How did you get in there?” San Francisco. They take miles long. It has two decks. See that island. The.island - 
“Oh, Loki, Loki,” shouts Dan. asks Dan. “That big wave an airplane ride over the has a tunnel to take you from one part of the bridge to 


“Loki is lost overboard.” washed me into this el,” city, 


“Oh, look down 


the other. The bridge is almost finished.” 


says Loki, there,” says Dan. 


a (A) Yes or No Test 


(Ability To Comprehend) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. 


1. On October 12, the world remembers the voyage 
made by Columbus across the Atlantic. - 


2. Now men fly across the Atlantic in one night. ____ 
*3. Next week, the first regular passenger flights 


across the Pacific will be started... _.. 

4. A British company hopes to start an air mail ser- 
‘vice across the Atlantic next spring. ._____ 

5. The flying boats will take off from the decks of 
big ships at sea... 

6. A crowd of people gathered near New York to see 
the catapult shoot the Aeolus into the air. — __- 

7. Catapult ships are used to make it possible for big 
flying boats to take off in foggy weather. .___ 

8. The shortest airway between Germany and Amer- 
ica is across the South Atlantic Ocean. 

9. The flight across the North Atlantic is one of th 


___ hardest to make. .___.. 

- 10. To make regular air mail flights across the North 
Atlantic easier, catapult ships will be anchored 
in the ocean. __.____... 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 
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40 S. Third St., Columb H 
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My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 
sent each week to one teacher's address. 


30 or more subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each ———— 20e 
30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring in June, each___.4O¢e expiring in June, each ____._45¢ 
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(B) A Matching Game 


(Ability To Select the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 


Uncle Ben’s letter has seven parts,or paragraphs. The 
sentences below tell the main ideas for these paragraphs, 
The sentences are not in the right order. Reread the first 
paragraph of Uncle Ben’s letter. Then find the sentence 
which matches it and write 1 in front of it. Match the other 
sentences and paragraphs in the same way. 


The Newfoundland dogs of today are smaller than 
the early Newfoundland dogs, but they still work 
for their masters. 

In one factory, Jim and Uncle Ben saw how cod- 
liver oil is made. 

__..Many ships have been wrecked near Newfound- 
land because of heavy fogs. 

__. Uncle Ben is at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

__ Cod-liver oil helps us to keep well and strong. 


___ Most of the people of Newfoundland work in the 


cod fisheries. 
____ Jim still remembers the big Newfoundland dog 
he had when he was a boy. 


Perfect score is 7. My score is __ 


(C) Reading To Find Word Pictures 


(Ability To Visualize) 


A good reader builds word pictures in his mind’s eye as 
he reads. Find the paragraphs which tell about the Hussar 
and how “Eleanor” works. Reread these paragraphs. What 
pictures do you get of the sunken ship and Mr. Lake’s plan 
to reach it? Make a list of the word pictures in the para- 
graphs to help you make a drawing for them. How can you 
use a ruler in making the drawing? 

Compare drawings in class. Perhaps the best drawings 
can be put on the bulletin board. 


Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 27. 


My score is. 
My total score is .___ 


Prizes for Best Notebooks 


Each term My Weexty Reaver Number Four gives cash prizes for 
the best notebooks. The prizes range from $15.00 to $1.00. Those who 
wish to try for the prizes will be interested in the following suggestions: 

Each grade is asked to send only its best notebook. This may be a 
class notebook made jointly by the group, or it may be a pupil’s note- 
book chosen as the best work in the grade. ‘The correctness ofthe seat- 
work, the neatness with which it is done, the quality of the drawings, 
originality, etc., are considered in the awarding of prizes. Watch for 
specific directions on the seatwort page. 

Covers for My WeEKLY READER may be made from pretty cloth, wall 
paper, or cardboard. Attractive covers may be bought from the pub- 
lishers for ten cents each, 


“My WrexLy Reaper has taken the place of a supplementary reader in my 
room. It has done more to create interest and added more words to the pupils’ 
vocabulary than any other source this year. I intend to use ‘My WrERLY 

as long as I teach reading.” —HorLY , Mena, Ark. 
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Digging Into the Past 


(Center) The ruins of this four-thousand-yesr-old temple were uncovered near Baghdad in Iraq by men from a Chicago museum. (Left) These 
bronze spoons, ladles, and forks, recently found by a New York museum, were used some two thousand years ago by boys and girls in Persia. 


(Right) Among the recent finds in Iraq and Persia were this alabaster monkey and bronze dagger handle. The funny bowl with a long handle was 
also found. It looks like a bubble pipe to us. What’s your guess? : 


KJ 


D? YOU ever dig for buried treasure in a junk 

pile or in the play corner of your back yard? 
Perhaps you found a cup without a handle or a bat- 
tered old spoon. Perhaps you brought to light a 
little brass button or an old pair of eyeglasses with 
rusty rims and one earpiece missing, 

When you showed these treasures to your friends 
or traded them for other prizes, did you ever think 
about the stories back of them? The funny old eye- 
glasses were not like those which are worn today. 
They belonged to the days of your great grandmother. 
She probably wore them while she knit warm woolen 
stockings and mittens. In fact, all the “finds” had 
once been used by someone. They all tell a little 
about the way that person lived, worked, or played. 

Not only boys and girls but grown-ups, too, hunt 
for these buried treasures. Some persons spend their 

© whole lives looking for the ancient temples, houses, 

tools, weapons, and other things which tell about the 

people of long ago. These men are called archeolo- 

gists (ar-ké-6]’6-jists). They travel to places far and 

‘near to uncover the cities of people who lived a thou- 

sand years ago or more. Archeologists are at work 

all the time in old countries such as Egypt, Iraq 
(@rak’), Persia, China, Greece, and Italy. 

. First of all, the archeologist looks over the land. 

His eye is trained to catch rolling hills or mounds 

which have been made by ruined cities, not by nature. 

He must know much about the history of the country 

< ‘and the places where ancient cities once stood. When 

the archeologist finds a place which promises to give 


up some rich treasures, he begins to uncover them. 

Native workmen shovel away tons of earth and 
sand and crumbled stone. When the floors and walls 
of ruined temples and buildings are reached, then 
the work must be done more slowly and carefully. 
The shovels, picks, and spades must not break even 
the smallest pottery jar. The shovels must not toss 
aside even the smallest necklace. 

As soon as some little treasure is found in the cor- 
ner of a ruined wall, the work of digging is stopped. 
A drawing is made of the precious piece, showing 
everything around it. A picture is also taken of it. 
Then the treasure is carefully put into a basket or 
a tray and carried to the archeologists’ workshop. 
There experts remove the dirt of ages from the piece, 
rub it down, and give it a label and a number. If the 
treasure is a pottery bowl or jar, men who know 
much about pottery study it. If it is a piece of jewelry, 
men who know much about precious metals and 
stones look it over carefully. They find out what the 
metal is and what its age is. 

Sometimes. parts of the ancient cities are. rebuilt. 
Temples and houses are set up just as they were thou- 
sands of years ago. Walls, streets, and roads are un- 
covered and repaired. Sometimes many of the treas- 
ures are carefully crated and sent across the sea to 
museums. There they are studied again. The pieces 
of pottery, weapons, tools, and jewelry, ruined walls, 
drain pipes, statues, and even whole houses are put 
together piece by piece like a giant puzzle. 

Within the past year, several groups of archeologists 
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have brought to light interesting finds in Iraq and 
Persia. One party is from the University of Chicago. 
These men have made some rare finds in the Tigris 
Valley near Baghdad. That is, indeed, a splendid 
place to make rare finds. Cities have been built on 
top of other cities down through the ages. The arche- 
ologist can dig down to the ruins of city after city. 
He can find treasures of many periods in history. 

The men from the University of Chicago have un- 
covered glass which must be more than four thou- 
sand years old. This glass is very clear, with few air 
bubbles. Never before has clear glass been found in 
the ruins of such an ancient city. The men have found 
a window in the wall of a room. It is almost exactly 
as it was long ago, even showing how it was fastened 
in the wall. Still other finds are bathrooms with real 
drain pipes of baked brick. These pipes empty into a 
main sewer. The brick pipes run under the pavement 
of a walk outside the house. 

The men from Chicago have uncovered a four- 
thousand-year-old temple which is made of sun-dried 
bricks. A monkey made of alabaster (al’a-bas-ter), 
somewhat like marble, has been found. Its eyes and 
cheeks were once inlaid with precious stones. The 
statue of a giant with an eye in the center of his fore- 
head has also been found. It was made some three 
thousand years ago. But the one-eyed giant wears a 
ruffled skirt which is like those worn centuries earlier. 


Rare Finds in Persia 


Men from the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City have made important finds at Shiraz 
(shé-raéz’) and Nishapur (né-shé-poor’), Persia. They 
have dug far into a hillside and uncovered a ruined 
fort and town. Pottery, gold jewelry, glass dolls, and 
bronze candlesticks have come to light. Forks, spoons, 
and ladles, somewhat like those our great grand- 
mothers used, but made of bronze, have been dug up. 
Some of the pottery is glazed. A few pieces are done 
in red, but most of it is black. The place must have 
been an important pottery center long ago. Perhaps 
caravans of camels brought traders from near-by 
cities to exchange their wares for the pottery. 


Many of the finds in Persia go back to the time of. 


the Persian Empire. More than two thousand years 
ago, it stretched over as much land as the United 
States covers. The archeologists have found treasures 
which tell of its greatness. There are huge temples 
and houses with baths. There are drainage pipes and 
sewage systems. There are paved streets and roads. 
There are beautiful pieces of pottery, statues, and 
fine jewelry. When all these finds are put together, 
they make up the story of the great Persian Empire. 

The archeologist really brings the past to life again. 
With his finds, he adds new pages to history for you 
and me to read. If we travel, we can read these new 
pages in the temples and houses of ancient cities 
which have been rebuilt. If we live near a large city, 
we can often read the new pages in the ancient treas- 
ures which are shown in our great museums. Or we 
ean even bring the new pages of history into our 
classroom with booklets and pictures. 

The class may be interested in making a study of archeological col- 
lections from Egypt, China, Italy, or some other country. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, Illinois, or a museum in your own State could supply 
you with pictures and booklets telling about their collections. Decide 


which country you are interested in. Then write to one of our large 
museums for a price list. Be sure to inclose return postage. 


All Tucked in for the Winter 


Mr. Frank W. Childs of Yellowstone National Park, Wyo- 
ming, has been studying the winter sleep of hibernating 
animals for several years. He has watched the bears and the 
woodchucks get ready for winter. He has watched them as 
they slept or rested in their dens. Mr. Childs has discov- 
ered that the bears are awake much of the time while the 
woodchucks sleep soundly all winter. But suppose we let 
Mr. Childs tell you about the woodchuck’s long winter nap. 
Here is his story. 


During these fall days in Yellowstone National 
Park, not a woodchuck is stirring. They have all gone 


to sleep for the winter. Nor will they awaken from 
their long winter nap until next spring. 


L. D. Wooster, Kansas City College 


How much wood would | 
a woodchuck chuck if a 
woodchuck could chuck 
wood? 
A woodchuck would 
chuck as much wood as 
a woodchuck would 
chuck if a woodchuck 
could chuck wood. 


` Long before September, these little animals were 
as fat as a roll of butter. Under their golden brown 
coats of fur, they had stored up thick layers of fat to 
protect them during the eight months that they sleep 
(hibernate). They had begged tourists in the park 
for candy, pop corn, peanuts, and watermelon rind. 
They had eaten much grass and other green things 
which grow in the woods. You would never believe 
how much food a woodchuck can eat in just one day. 

Late in the summer, the woodchucks eat enough to 
last them all winter. The fatter the woodchuck, the 
sooner he begins his winter nap. The “early chucks” 
are curled up in their dens and asleep by August 10. 
I saw just one woodchuck outside his den late in Sep- 
tember, and he was very thin. I am afraid that young 
chuck had a hard winter. A woodchuck should be so 
fat that he can hardly walk before he goes off to his 
winter den or hiding place. That den is sometimes 
under a pile of wood and rocks. Sometimes it is under 
a porch or a building. 

Another forest ranger and I wanted to find out all 
about the winter sleep of the woodchuck. So last 
year, we made a very nice den of straw where any 
woodchuck could spend a happy winter. But the two 
woodchucks who moved into our den did not like it. 
They carried away all the hay and straw and put much 
dry grass and a few dry pine needles in their place. 
Then the two curled up in the bed and went to sleep. 

About the end of November, we peeked in the den. 
The woodchucks had burrowed deep into the grass 
bed and were “quite dead to the world”. Each wood- 
chuck was lying on her side. Her head was tucked 
down between her front legs. Her hind feet were 
drawn up toward her head and overlapping her front 
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legs. Her tail was curled in a circle around her feet, 
nose, and head. The two woodchucks looked like tiny 
fur muffs with a bit of dry grass between them. 

When I put my hand on the woodchucks, they were 
quite cold and stiff, as if they were partly frozen. They 
breathed very slowly, too. The warmth of my hand 
seemed to awaken them. One of the woodchucks 
raised her head. She breathed more quickly with a 
loud, whistling sound, as if breathing were hard work. 
She even stretched herself a little, but she did not open 
her eyes. In a few minutes, she dropped her head, 
breathed more slowly, and seemed to be asleep again. 

Often during the winter, I looked at those wood- 
chucks, but I never found them awake. “Could wood- 
chucks be awakened if they were put in a warm den?” 
I wondered. Then I decided to find out. 

In the forest ranger station, I set up a small pen 
and built in it a den. This den was carefully filled 
with straw. Then dry grass, apples, a pan of water, 
and some green plants were put inside the pen. 

Early in February, I carried one of the woodchucks 
into the station and placed her in the new den. Then 
I slowly heated the room until it was quite warm. 

The next day, the woodchuck awakened with loud, 
whistling barks and came out to explore the pen. She 
nosed around and even ate a small piece of apple. But 
she did not like her bed. I had not yet learned to make 
a bed to suit a woodchuck. She carried the dry grass 
_ into the den and made a new bed. 
` That evening, I looked in the pen. All the grass 
‘had been carried into the den, and the woodchuck 
was inside fast asleep. She had even plugged the 
mouth of her den with grass, as if she wanted to say, 

“Please do not disturb me.” 

Several times during the winter, I peeked in her 
den. She was very much alive but sleeping happily. 
No matter how warm the room was, she would not 
wake up. So I did not disturb her again. After all, 
who can blame a woodchuck for enjoying every mo- 


ment of her long k 
Frah ly, Cht 


winter nap? 
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This tall statue of Christopher Columbus has 
looked down upon much fighting within the last few 
months. Spain’s civil war has raged around Barce- 
lona, one of the important seaports, as well as around 
other Spanish cities. Just now the rebel forces are 
winning. But Spain has lost far more during the ter- 
rible war than the victory of either side could ever 
give her. 


The Storks Go South 


These young storks have now said good-bye to Eng- 
land and set out for their winter home in Africa. They 
had never before traveled that special air route. But 
they seemed to know it as well as if they were using 
a compass and map. 

All summer, the storks had been living in a new 
home. Even the country was new to them. Back in 
June, the young storks had been carried by airplane 
from East Prussia, Germany, to Kent, England. Nests 
had been built near the roof and on the chimney top 
of an old cottage. There the storks had lived happily 
through the summer. Then when the autumn came, 
the storks got ready to fly to Africa, just as they al- 
ways do. 

Each stork has a small metal band around its leg. 
By these bands, scientists may be able to find out the 
route which the birds take to Africa. Scientists are 
also asking this question: Will the storks go to their 
old home in East Prussia or to their new home in Eng- 
land when they return within the next three years? 


“Think Safety” and Live Safely! 


Your president will take charge of the second meeting of your safety 
club. Take care of the following business at your second meeting: 

Name-The safety club should have a name and a motto that will 
help its members to think about safety. The school children in one large 
city called their club the “A.B.C. Club”. The three letters stand for 
“Always Be Careful”. These same children used this motto: “The 
Safety Habit Is a Good Habit”. 

Committees—Each member of your club should serve on at least one 
committee. Each of the four committees has important work to do. 

(1) The accident reporting committee makes accurate daily reports of 
all kinds of accidents at home and at school. Each pupil helps by re- 
porting accidents. Your goal will be a no-accident record, 

(2) The inspection committee must be wide-awake to all dangers to 
safety. Some of the hazards, such as broken glass, scattered and danger- 
ous toys, and climbing, you can remove. But others, such as slippery 
stairs, poor chimneys, and cellars full of trash, you will need to call to 
the attention of the janitor, parents, and other grown-ups. 

(3) The publicity committee will do its part to get the other grades 
in the school to join the campaign for safety. You need to get police 
officers and parents to codperate with you, The local newspapers, local 
radio station, public library, posters, and school paper can be used to 
get your neighborhood interested in reducing accidents of all kinds. 

(4) The progrum committee finds and prepares the materials and ar- 
ranges for interviews and speakers. By getting people interested in 
safety and giving information about the dangers around us, this com- 
mittee can do much to reduce accidents. 

Next week, we shall help you to work out a safety pledge. 


The Columbus Memorial Lighthouse 


You will be interested in knowing about the lighthouse which is be- 
ing built in the Dominican Republic in honor of Christopher Columbus. 
Your class may obtain a copy of “The Columbus Memorial Lighthouse” 
leaflet by having your teacher write to the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking for it. Be sure to inclose return postage. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy is with a modern cowboy. They Here is Blimy 2 apy ready to go up in an Biimpy’s plane has frightened the wild horses into open country ENow Blimpy 


have just sighted wld horses Wyo- airplane wi one of the cowboys. and the cowboys are herding the horses into corr: 
g: 


They will round up wild horses. 


(A) Digging for Facts 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X before the right word or words. 


1. Boys and girls and grown-ups like to hunt for -temples 


___ buried treasures ___weapons. 
2. Ancient weapons, tools, houses, and pottery tell us how 


people of __today _yesterday ——long ago lived and 
. worked. 
3. Rare treasures have been found in Egypt, Iraq, Persia, 


Greece, and Italy because they are ___new ——rich ` old 
countries. : 
4. Ruined cities thousands of years old are being uncov- 


ered by -archeologists ___rulers __ ancient peoples. 
5. As treasures are uncovered, experts photograph and 


___sell exchange -study them. 


. 6. Near Baghdad, archeologists have found —_..cities __ 
bathrooms —-sewers built on top of each other. 


7. A four-thousand-year-old temple made of stone —— 


wood .__bricks has been uncovered. 
8. More than two thousand years ago, people had paved 


roads and _..automobiles __.sewage systems ___air- 
planes. 


9. Digging up ancient cities gives you new history —— 


geography science stories to read. 
10. The people of ancient times enjoyed many things which 


_..-Museums ......we _....experts enjoy today. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


Prizes for Best Notebooks 


Hach term My Weexty Reaper Number Five gives cash prizes for 
the best notebooks. The prizes range from $15.00 to $1.00. Those who 
wisa to try for the prizes will be interested in the following suggestions: 

Each grade is ed to send only its best notebook. This may be a 
class notebook made jointly by the group, or it may be a pupil’s note- 
bcok chosen as the best work in the grade. The correctness of the seat- 
wor, the neatness with which it is done, the quality of the drawings, 
originality, etc., are considered in the awarding of prizes. Watch for 
specific directions on the seatwork page. 

Covers for My Weexuy Reaper may be made from pretty cloth, wall 
paper, or cardboard. Attractive covers may be imamate from the pub- 
lishers for ten cents each. 


- Statement of the ownership, management, ete., renutred by the Act of Congresi uat 
24, 1912, of My Weekly Reader, Edition umber Five, 1 woekly at br ‘Dhio, 
for October 1, 1996, State of Ohio, County of Franklin, Beforo ms, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county uforesaid personally appeared BS Davia, bir) having been duly sworn 
according to jaw, deposes nnd saya that he is the en Manager of My ig Reader, Edi- 
tion Number Five, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief. a true 
statement of the ownership, management, ele, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above paneon required by tho Act of ‘August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to-wit: (1) ‘That the names and addresses of tho publishsr, editor, 
managing ertor and business mesagers nre: Publisher, American Boe Press, Inc.; Editor, 
A. Eleanor Thomas; Managing Editor, H. Mf Sayre; Business Presi tan’ Davis, 3 ot 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. (2) That the owner DE The Educational Printing Eo tso, Inc., 
Preston Daris, W. C. Blakey, n M. Sayro, F. G, Smith, C. E. Richards, “rath Heer TES M. F. Davis, 
E. W. Ll tae pt BL G, Bmi F. Smith, H. H, Richards, ai! of 40 8. Columbus, Ohio. 
(3) That the known bondholders meee mannan) ani other paourhia poe rning E ETA 1% or more 
e two paragraphs noxt 


: and this aMflant has n 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any Inte Cirect oF e Indirekt da 
tho said stock, bonds, or other securities than as a Stated by him. (Signed) Preston 
business manager. Sworn to and subscribed before this Ist day of October, 1936. Satna 

_ Edna Alexander, (My commission expires July 31, misas) 


(B) Can You Read Between the Lines? 


(Ability To Do Independent Thinking) 
Check each true statement +. 


1. Mr. Childs is a forest ranger. 

2. Mr. Childs has learned much about animals from books, 

3. Hibernating animals store up layers of fat before they 
go to sleep. 

4. Woodchucks make a winter bed of dry straw. 

5. Woodchucks hibernate because food is hard to find. 

6. Mr. Childs likes to find out things for himself by experi- 
menting. 

T 

8 


. By watching woodchucks, Mr. Childs knew what to feed ` 


his winter visitors. 
. Mr. Childs likes animals. 
` 9. The warm room caused the woodchucks to stay awake 
the rest of the winter. 
10. Mr. Childs is a good bed maker. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


Things To Do 

Everyone needs to know how to take notes and give a re- 
port. Here are some suggestions which will make this kind 
of work easy for you. 

Whenever: we read an article, we want to know more 
about it. Each member of the class may prepare a report on 
some hibernating or migrating animal. You will learn many 
interesting facts that are new to you. 

1. Read the article before you take any notes. Take careful 
notes on little slips of paper. 

2. Write only important facts. Tell in your own words. Do 
not copy long sentences or paragraphs. Be accurate. 

3. Write reference at top of your notes, so you can refer back 
if necessary. 

4. If you use exact words of author, be sure to use quotation 
marks around them. Why? 

5. Arrange notes into a simple outline as follows: 

[hoe 


Tete, = 
Write complete sentences for each main ain idea. 
6. Present your report to the class in simple, clear-cut sen- 
tences. Be ready to answer questions. 
Write your report in your Science Scrapbook. 
Have an assembly for the rest of your school. Give reports 
on hibernating and migrating animals. 


The pupils of my sixth grade have used My Weexry Reavers for four years. 
They are above the average in reading. About 96 per cent of my group scored 
above normal on the Thorndike McCall reading scale given at the end of the 
first semester. I believe that much of the credit for this good showing goes to 
My Weerty Reavers. I am sure that My Weecty Reaoer is ne best material ob- 
tinabi for increasing interest, speed, and accuracy. — Mrs. C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, 

entucky. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 
sent each week to one teacher's address. 

30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 

expiring Feb. 1, each____20¢ expiring Feb. 1, each.___25¢ 
30 or more subscriptions 

expiring in June, each____4@O«¢ 


8 to 29 subscriptions 
-~ „expiring in June, each — 45e 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75c each. 


My Weexur Reaven, Evrrion No. Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Preps, Inc., 40 South Third Street, > 
Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930, Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs. + 
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The Gooneys Have a Colony of Their Own on Midway Island 


Li week, Pan American Airways opened its reg- 
ular weekly service across the world’s largest 
ocean. With a hop, a skip, and three junips, the giant 
flying clipper ships will carry passengers back and 
forth across the Pacific. 

During the past four years, Pan American Airways 
has been setting up this new air route. Three great 
clipper ships have made 52 flights between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila. They have flown more than one- 
half million miles. The crews of these flying boats 
know well every inch of the route across the Pacific. 
The men have flown through storms and squalls. They 
have met tricky winds and sudden changes of weather. 

Each clipper ship is as perfect and as safe as it can 
be made. There are many instruments for blind flying, 
even a special mechanical pilot. With these, a ship 
cannot go into a spin in a fog, for the mechanical pilot 
does not need the horizon to guide it. It can run 
the ship well in good or bad weather. There is a radio 
over which the position of the ship can be sent out to 
shore stations every 30 minutes. News of the weather 
miles ahead can be received over the radio, too. 

Years of test flying, training of men, and work on 
the planes have gone into the making of a new airway 
across the Pacific. But now itis ready, and the weekly 
service has been started. Early this month, the China 
Clipper made its first passenger flight with six news- 
papermen on board. The flying boat took off from San 
Francisco. It climbed nine thousand feet above the 
Pacific and sailed along smoothly at 140 miles an hour. 
During the flight, both tea and dinner were served to 
the passengers. Nearly 18 hours after the take-off, the 
China Clipper landed at Pearl Harbor, Honolulu. 
There its fuel tanks were filled and its motors checked. 

The next day, the China Clipper took off again and 


made the hop to Midway Island. After a nine-hour 
flight, the passengers saw below them two islands of 
sand and coral within a round coral reef. The islands 
were divided by a lagoon (la-gén’) three miles wide. 
When the China Clipper dropped down into the lagoon, 
the passengers found that Midway Island .is quite a 
busy little place. Not only is it one of the service 
stations for Pan American clipper ships but it is also 
a cable station. 

For 33 years, Midway has been used by the cable 
company. There 23 persons have lived and worked. 
Besides running the cable station, these men have 
tried to farm the sandy ground. They have a little 
garden where they raise vegetables. The men also 
raise cows, hogs, chickens, and turkeys. 

Since Pan American Airways has set up regular air 
service across the Pacific, 33 more men have come to 
live on Midway Island. They are running a hotel for 
the air passengers, as well as a radio, a weather, and a 
service station for the planes. 

The passengers from the China Girne spent the 
night at the hotel while the plane was being looked 
over. Of course, they explored Midway, too. They 
made friends with the funny gooneys. These birds are 
so tame that they fly down in front of people and refuse 
to move. There are also hundreds of terns and love- 
birds on the islands, and dozens of brightly colored 
fish in the lagoon. But not a snake nor a poisonous 
insect is to be found there. 


When the passengers returned to the hotel, they. 


found very comfortable quarters. There were easy 
chairs in the living room and on the wide porch. There 
were books to read. There was a good dinner for 
hungry travelers. 

Before dawn the next morning, everyone was up and. 


ee 


Looking Down on Wake Island as the China Clipper 
Drops Out of the Sky 
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ready for the take-off. The passengers had even read 
the latest news in the newspaper which is printed each 
day at the cable station. A copy of the paper was at 
each person’s place when he came down to breakfast. 

After breakfast, the passengers boarded the plane in 
thelagoon. The motors roared, and the China Clipper 
began to climb. It was still dark as the plane took off. 
Below was the sea, and twelve hundred miles ahead 
` was Wake Island. 

Between Midway and Wake islands is the hardest 
part of the flight. There is not a landmark on that 
entire stretch, not an island or even a reef. During the 
flight, the pilot checked the course with instruments 
and by the sun and the waves. The winds kept chang- 
ing their path, too. Sometimes they came from the 
east, sometimes from the northeast. 

At Wake Island, the great flying boat.was held up by 
a typhoon (terrific storm of wind and rain) ahead. 
The warning was sent by radio. It said that the storm 
was moving toward Guam and was the worst in years. 
It had already done much damage in the Philippines. 

As soon as the storm was over, the China Clipper 
took off for its Iast jumps, to Guam and the Philip- 
pines. The eight-thousand mile flight was-ended. But 
a new weekly service across the Pacific Ocean had just 
started. The China Clipper will now fly on a regular 
schedule back and forth across the Pacific Ocean. 
Some day, it may even go all the way to China. 


Let’s Hold Our Own Election 


Next week, on November 3, the grown-up citizens of -| 


our country will be hurrying to the election booths. 
There they will cast their votes for the President and 
Vice President of the United States. In some election 
booths, the citizens will mark long paper ballots. In 
others, there will be voting machines. A citizen will 
cast his vote by pulling a small lever beside the name 
of the candidate for whom he is voting. 

Every citizen who votes is helping to run the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. His pencil is somewhat 
like the scepter of a king. Of course, today there are 
not many kings who rule over countries. But hun- 
dreds of years ago, nearly every country had its ruler 
who was all powerful. He wore velvet robes trimmed 
with rich ermine. On his head was a crown which 
sparkled with diamonds and rubies. In his hand was 
a shining gold staff, or scepter, inlaid with jewels. The 
staff was the king’s badge of power. Sometimes this 
power was used wisely and well. Sometimes it was 
not. The pencil which marks a ballot is the modern 
badge of power which each citizen may use to help or 
harm his country. 

Some day, you will use this modern scepter. , When 
you are 21 years old, you may cast your first vote. 
But how wisely and well you vote will depend upon 
how much you know about the problems of your coun- 
try and about good government. | 
_ Even though you will not vote for ten or more 
years, you are now learning to be a wise citizen who 
can help run his own government well. You are learn- 
ing through history, civics, and geography to under- 
stand your government and ‘how it is run. This fall, 
you are probably as much interested in the coming 
election as if you were actually going to vote. You 
probably know just how the President and Vice Presi- 


dent are chosen. But if not, find out through your — 


history and civics books. Then hold a mock election. 


- 
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THE MODERN 
SCEPTER 


—Courtesy Orr in Chicago Tribune 
A Scepter for Everyone 


Such an election is fun. Even grown-ups like to 
hold these mock elections. They are called straw votes 
and are said to tell the people “which way the wind is 
blowing”, or who is likely to be elected President of 
the United States. : 


For your mock election, appoint committees to work . 


out the plans and set the day. You may want to have 
three committees. One will be the ballot committee. 
It will get the ballots ready. The members of it may 


want to visit the office of the election board. There you. 


can get a copy of the election laws of your own State. 
Study these laws and use them as a reference in plan- 
ning your election. Also get a few samiple ballots and 
a list of candidates running for office in your State. 
Another committee will be the booth committee. It 


will get an election booth ready. At this booth, the 


committee will register voters, give out ballots, and 
count the ballots after the election. Before holding the 
election, the booth committee can visit a real election 
booth. Make a drawing of it and then set up your own 
booth as much like it as possible. Give each voter a 


ballot when he enters the booth. After he marks his - 


vote on the ballot, ask him to drop the folded ballot into 
the ballot box. 
The third committee can be the campaign com- 


mittee. Its duty will be to tell the class about the ` 


parties and the men who are running for office. Pic- 
tures of the candidates, cartoons, and newspaper clip- 


pings about them can be put on the bulletin board. - 


The committee should tell the voters what the duties 
of each office are and what training best fits a man to 


hold such an office. Be sure to present all sides, the. 


minor and the major parties, the little-known and the 
well-known candidates. Point out the ways in which 
a voter can be misled. Before you vote, think about 
thefacts. Are the candidates’ promises within reason? 
Are they talking about important matters? 


When you cast your vote in your mock election, you — 


should know for whom you are voting, and why. Out 


of such knowledge comes an understanding of good | 


government and a wise rule by everyone. 


i 


ug 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 
I have just been buying post cards, dozens of in 


_ They are copies of beautiful old paintings which hang 


in the Louvre (160’vr). It was once an old palace. But 


- today France has a president, instead of a king, so the 


Louvre is used as an art gallery. In it are some of the 
most famous paintings and statues in the world. 
I have spent many hours wandering through the 


_ great rooms and the wide halls of the Louvre. And I 


always have some new adventure, no matter how often 
I go there. 

Today I visited the Winged Victory, which stands at 
the top of a stairway. It was carved two thousand 
years ago. Centuries later, the statue was found in 
the Island of Samothrace and brought to the Louvre. 
The Winged Victory is a goddess in flowing robes. Her 
head is missing, probably broken long ago when the 


_ country was conquered by some enemy. But the great 


wings sweep outward in triumph. As I looked at it, 
I felt as if I had won a victory over some great odds. 
‘I was just turning away when a guard sternly eyed 


‘me and pointed to my umbrella. I had forgotten to 


check it. No visitor is allowed to carry his umbrella 
or cane through the Louvre. He might touch some 
picture with it and make a mark on or a hole in the 


canvas. Feeling very small, indeed, I hurried back to 


the checkrack and left my umbrella. 


Then I visited the room where some modern statues a 


are being shown. Many of them are of children. There 
is a little boy with his dog and a butterfly. There are 


-two children at-the seashore with their shovel and 


bucket. They are looking at a little crab in the sand. 


‘CARVED IN STONE 


A French boy and his little sister going home to supper : 
are the work of Zavers, a famous sculptor, 
$ : 


day. There is another of a little girl playing jacks. But 


the one I liked very much is of two French peasant — 


children. The boy carries a bowl of milk in his hand 
and a loaf of bread under his arm. The little girl carries 
a funny wooden doll. Big brother and little sister are 
just going home to supper, and they are very hungry. 

Of course, I wanted to buy a picture of this statue 
to send you. There were pictures of other statues and 
post-card copies of famous paintings which I also liked. 
For a few minutes, I was busy counting out francs in 
exchange for the cards. ‘Then I walked out of the 
gallery with the cards in my pocket and without my 
umbrella. 

I just remembered that umbrella as I am writing 
this letter to you. Now I shall have a good excuse to 
visit the gallery again tomorrow before I leave for an 
automobile trip to the Rhine. 


As ever, Ana Mast 


. For Your Science Scrapbook 


Early some October evening, when you are out- 
doors, look up at the sky and study the twinkling 
stars. See if you can find the planets. They do not _ 
twinkle, as the stars do, but shine with a steady glow. 

There are nine planets in all, and one of them is the 
earth. These planets are often called the children of 
Father Sun. Each one has its own special path around 
the sun. The paths are called orbits and are millions 
of miles apart, so the planets travel through the sky 
without bumping into each other. 

Just before sunset, you will see Venus far in the 
western sky. Then find Jupiter in the southwestern 
sky. It is the largest of all the planets and was the 
“evening star” all through the summer. Now look to 
the east. There you will find Saturn. It is next to 


‘Jupiter in size and will be the “evening star” this 


winter. If you are a very early riser, you will be able 
to pick out another planet in the sky this October. It 
is Mars, which is a red point of light in the east. 

Mercury is so small and so near the sun that you 
will not be able to find it. Even the expert stargazers 
do not often find it. Nor will you see Uranus, Pluto, 
and Neptune. They are so far away that you would 
need a telescope to find them. But even if you never 
see these planets, here is a curious fact about Neptune. 
It is a very cold planet on which rubber and cloth 
would be as brittle as china. 


Bo nit age 


Edmund Hilliker of Blossvale, New York, wants to know 
the price of a ticket on the China Clipper ‘from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila. ; 

When I asked the office of the Pan American Airways that 
question, the ticket agent replied, “Nine hundred dollars one 
way. Do you wish to make a reservation?” Of course, I 
wanted to’say, “Yes.” But instead, I asked hopefully, “You 
don’t need a mascot for one of the Pacific clipper ships, do 
you? Id make a very good one.’ 

Later I heard that more than one thousand persons 
wanted to buy tickets for the first passenger flight. The 
ships can carry only 18 passengers from San Francisco to 
Hawaii and 40 from there to Manila. Not so much space is 
needed for fuel after the ships leave Hawaii. 


There is one of a child all bundled up for a cold winter ~ 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Blimpy is visiting a ranch which ex- Blimpy_is at the headquarters in Blim 
Kenas over parts of two E It is the South Dakota. He helps 2, Joada a lesi 


,000-acre XU Ranch 


Nebraska and plane with saddles, spools of 
South Dakota, wire, 


» and other pee tba bed 


Week of October 26-30, 1936 


By Jssbelte V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


et ea you, 
porte aici con coming 


les tp an the pilot fly with the re ee the pilot heads the plane toward 
another part of the zoneh home, Blimpy says, “Wait a minute. 
aska. They hand out some of the port is not on board.” 
supplies to the cawboys. 


(A) All Aboard for a Test 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
In each blank space, write the correct word. 
1. Pan American Airways now has regular 


service across the Pacific Ocean. 
2. In order to set up this new air route, Pan American Air- 


ways has worked for four ——_____-___________.. 
3. Each clipper ship has many safety devices such as 


See ors blindtaying sae eee, 


. ANG Bee eas eR Ee oe ee SA pilot: 
4, On its first passenger flight, the China Clipper carried 
— _. passengers. 
5. The China Clipper makes... stops on its 
flight to Manila. É 


6. There are service stations for the planes on — 
along the route, 


7. A- held up the China Clipper at Wake Island. 
8. On Midway Island, the passengers found —____., 
ee eee DY and) ee ret ee L birds. 


9. The passengers were very comfortable at a 
on Midway Island. 


-10. The clipper ships go only as far as the 
Islands at this date. 

gooneys, six, terns, instruments, Philippine, mechanical, 

18, typhoon, 40, radio, love, weekly, four, hotel, monthly, 
years, months, islands 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —_...._ 


Things To Do 
The campaign committee should refer to My Weekly 
Reader, issue five, October 12-16, for suggestions on how to 
make a report. 


Teacher: “What is a comet?” 
Billy: “A star with a tail.” 
Teacher: “Very good. Name one.” 
Billy: “Mickey Mouse.” 


“Current history enriches the background of knowledge of how the world’s 

nations have fought, risen, fallen, and fought again. All ın all, My WEEKLY 

ER increases the ease with which I, as a teacher, can carry out a program 

oF viral importance to the pupils of 6th grade.’—Watrer Davis, Washington, 
ew Jersey. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 
sent each week to one teacher's address. 

5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each______25¢ 
30 or more subscriptions 8 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring in June, each___.. 40¢ expiring in June, each___4S¢ 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75c each. 


30 or more subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each______20¢ 


(B) Ways To Get Meanings of Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 

There are three good ways to get the meanings of words 
you do not know. First, you should try to get the meaning 
of an unknown word by rereading the sentence in which the 
word appears. This method is called getting meanings from 
the context. 

Second, you can get the meanings of some words by using 
the known parts of the word. 

Third, if you cannot get the meaning of a word in the first 
two ways suggested, go to the dictionary. 

Now see how well you can get the meanings of the words 


below. The words listed come from “All Aboard for the 
Philippines”. 
Context 

. route (paragraph 2) 

“squalls! (par’ 2) ee ee ee 

CLE WS| (Dales te 
. course (par. 12) —_ 
schedules astypars) ————-—--—-. 

Known Parts of the Word 


1 
2 
3 
4. terns (par. j_ 
5 
6 


Temechanica] p...n une ee 
8xcomfortable’- = = SOFRER LSR 
9. landmark __.. ete Pe isk 
Perfect score is 9. My score is ___ 


Great News, a Scrapbook Contest 


This is the biggest contest of the year, and one which you will enjoy 
very much. During the next few months, you will explore the world 
of science and keep a record of your “finds” in a class scrapbook. There ~ 
wall be pictures, clippings, drawings, stories of your own about your 


For several weeks, gather the material and put it in loose between 
the pages of the scrapbook. Arrange and plan but: do not be in a hurry 
to paste as you may change your plans. 

Organize the class into committees so that everyone helps. The com- 
mitlees should meet often and discuss plans. Wherever possible corre- 
late your science scrapbook with your science class work. From time 


.to time, you will find stories in My Weexiy Reaper which can be used 


in your scrap! 

You will want to follow some plan in making your table of contents 
and in arranging the pages of your science scrapbook. You may wish 
to use the following headings: 

L Plant Life 

H. Animal Life _ 

II, The Origin and History of the Earth 

IV. The Earth in Relation to Other Heavenly Bodies 
A. The composition of the earth: its soil, rocks, water, etc. 
B. The atmosphere: climate and weather 
C. Our solar system 


V. Physical and Chemical Processes 


A. Food F. Electricity 
B. Water G. Air 

C. Materials of construction H. Light 

D. Clothing materials I Sound 

E. Heat, fuels J. Machine 


Watch for more directions and list of prizes which every school will 
want to work for, 


My Weexty Reapen, Eprtion No, Five, issued weekly during tha school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, ota 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenuo, Now York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Biante subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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A Golden Jubilee in South Africa’s Gold Fields 


LL THROUGH the next three months, thousands 
of visitors will go to South Africa. Some will 
arrive on ships from far corners of the world. Others 
will fly there in big passenger airplanes. These visi- 
tors want to see the great fair in honor of Johannes- 
burg’s fiftieth birthday, or Golden Jubilee. It is the 
first exhibit of the British Empire ever to be held out- 
side England. 
To open the fair, there was a seven-thousand-mile 


air race. British flyers in British planes took off from 


the airport at Portsmouth, England. One after the 
other, they roared into the air and across the Eng- 
lish Channel. They were following the regular air 
mail route to South Africa. 

Across France, Germany, Greece, and the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea, the planes flew. 
The flyers landed at Cairo, Egypt, to report. Then 
they were off again. Ahead of them stretched the 
River Nile, the white sands of the desert, green palm 
trees, green fields, and little white villages. Soon 
northern Africa was left behind. The planes flew 
over the thick jungles and bush of the equator. Some- 
times the airmen could look down at open country 
and see a herd of elephants. Sometimes they could 
sée only the hot steam from the jungle. 

Less than 53 hours after the take-off, the first plane 
came down at the airport near Johannesburg. If 
you had been on board that plane, you would have 
stepped out into a modern fairyland. 

Pretend that you really did fly to the fair and are 
now inside the fairgrounds. First, you will go to the 


C. W. A. Scott and Giles Guthrie (their 

plane is in the foreground of the pic- 

ture to the right) were the winners of 

the first prize of $20,000 in the race 
to South Africa. 


(Below) Many a tourist will find that 
there is always a picture ahead as he 
travels through South Africa. 


Py een 


big open-air theater to see the plays and the Zulu 
war dances. Then you will have a look at the huge 
salt-water aquarium. There you will see strange 
creatures which live in the South Atlantic Ocean. 
Outside the Chamber of Mines hall, you will see a 
pillar covered with pure gold. It is 70 feet high. In 
the Hall of Jewels, you will visit a tower which is 
studded with more than one million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds. The diamonds sparkle and fairly dazzle 
you as the tower turns around and around. You will 
visit more than 70 other buildings, too. In them, you 
will see wool, fruit, grains, cattle, and steel. 

Johannesburg is showing the world its leading 
industries and telling the story of 50 years of growth. 
Back in the days before 1886, the region around the 
big city was just a great plateau some five thousand 
feet above the sea. At that time, most of South 
Africa was forest and prairie land. Only explorers 
and men in search of gold or diamonds came to this 
part of South Africa. 

Then a few British and Dutch prospectors found 
the world’s richest gold field beneath the soil of Wit- 
watersrand, or the Ridge of White Waters. It is more 
than one mile deep and 62 miles long. Within the 
past 50 years, that mine has given up more than 
six billion dollars’ worth of gold. Near the famous 
mine, the city of Johannesburg grew up. Once a 
mining camp, it is today a city where about 400,000 
people live. 

This winter, the city is as gay as our own cities 
which have recently had fairs in honor of their birth- 


(Center Below) From mining camp to 
a city of 400,000 in half a century is 
Johannesburg’s proud history. 


(Below) A native worker in the 
world’s richest gold mine. 


Eee nent 


ton ETB 
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days. Visitors are flocking there from north, south, 
east, and west. At least two million people will visit 
the Cape before February of 1937 rolls around. They 
will help Johannesburg, in the midst of rich gold 
fields, celebrate her Golden Jubilee. 

These visitors will see much of South Africa as well 
as the fair at Johannesburg. There are quaint native 
villages, modern resorts on the sea, thick forests, 
rolling plains, and high mountains. There are tropi- 
cal flowers brightly colored and very beautiful. There 
are caves in which are found rocks of every color in 
the rainbow and of every shape imaginable. There 
are the famous Victoria Falls, too. They are called 
the Smoke That Thunders, because they drop with 
a mighty roar from the Zambesi River into a gorge 
more than one mile below. The visitors to the 
Johannesburg Jubilee will discover that Africa has 
much of interest and beauty to offer the traveler. 


Saving Our Wild Life 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


A LEADER OF 
FLOCKS THAT 
GROW SMALLER 
EVERY YEAR 


A real sportsman 
obeys the laws to 
protect game birds 
during their fall and 
spring flights. These 
bird migration laws 
were passed by 
Mexico, Canada, 
and the United 
States. The three 

countries work to- | 

gether to protect the 

game birds of North 
America. 


When the early settlers first came to our shores, 
the forests were rich in wild life. Thousands of deer 
and bears lived in the hills of New England and on 
the pine-covered plains of the Carolinas. Moose came 
by the hundreds down to the shores of the Hudson 
River to drink. Millions of wild ducks and geese 
rested in the swamplands. Hundreds, even thousands, 
of buffaloes wandered over the prairies. Wild turkeys 
darkened the sky as the great flocks flew over the 
forest lands. The pioneer found the woods filled with 
game of all sorts. He never dreamed that, within two 
hundred years, many kinds of wild life would have 
vanished from our country. 

The pioneers were builders as well as hunters. 
They made clearings in the woods for farms and 
forts. These little settlements grew into cities. The 
white man then pushed farther and farther inland, 
clearing more and more land for farming. 

The deer, the moose, the bears, and other animals 
of the woods could no longer find shelter in deep for- 
ests. The buffaloes could not find food on the west- 
ern prairies. The wild grasses with their long, tough 
` roots had been plowed up. The wild turkeys and 
other game birds could not find shelter or protection 
in thick underbrush. Our wild life began to vanish 
from the woodlands and the plains. 

Not until many kinds of wild life had completely 


vanished did we try to. save those which were left. 
But in spite of laws which limit hunting seasons and 
bags, our wild life has grown less every year. 

Even the wild ducks and geese-are now rapidly 
vanishing. Within recent years, long droughts (lack 
of rain) have dried up the swamps of the Northwest, 
where many wild ducks and geese nest and raise 
their young. Great stretches of swampland all 
through our country have been drained. These 
swamps were favorite resting and feeding places of 
the wild ducks and geese which were migrating. 

To save these water birds, everyone is trying to 
play fair with them. Sportsmen, nature clubs, and 
Uncle Sam have all joined together to help the wild 
ducks and geese. During the past four years, the 
hunting laws have been made much more strict. 
Uncle Sam has made a treaty with Mexico to pro- 
tect migrating birds. Much worn-out farmland has 
been made into woodland. Swamplands have been 
left in their natural state. Last year, 32 new parks 
for water birds were set up. This year, 40 more have 
been set up. Some day, Uncle Sam hopes to have 
more than eight million acres of swampland and wood- 
land where no hunters will ever be allowed. Perhaps, 
with the help of these parks, there will again be 
thousands of wild ducks and geese winging their way 
south in the fall and north in the spring. 


+ 4S .OUND 
= s as 
T A AAA TON 


The sixth grade of West High School, Richland Center, 
Wisconsin, and Theresa Landry of Rouses Point, New York, 
want to know why birds migrate. 

For about 50 years, Uncle Sam has been gathering facts 
about our bird travelers. Men who study birds in many 
different parts of the world have helped with this work. 
Uncle Sam has on file more than two and one-half million 
cards which tell just when, where, and by whom different 
birds have been seen. The facts on these cards answer many 
questions about one of the mightiest happenings in nature, 

Uncle Sam says that the young birds just follow in the 
footsteps of the old ones when they fly south in the fall and 
north in the spring: No one really knows why the birds of 
long ago first began to migrate. Of course, there have been 
many guesses. But none of the facts on two million cards 
tell whether these guesses are right or wrong. 

The cards show that birds have a regular time to leave 
and to return each year. Swallows, nighthawks, and shore 
birds start south while there is still plenty of food in the 
north. Robins and bluebirds come north long before the 
frost is out of the ground and the early worms awake. Most 
small birds travel rather slowly, flying about 15 miles an 
hour or less. The wild ducks and geese are faster on the 
wing. They go 40 or 50 miles an hour. The feathered travel- 
ers fly about two or three hundred miles a day, often less. 

The swifts and the hunting falcons are the fastest flyers. 
Airplanes have timed the swift and found that it can travel 
one hundred miles an hour. A falcon was once timed with 
a stop watch. The bird was flying more than 150 miles an 
hour. But no bird can keep up such a speed for a long time. 
A bird’s top speed is used only when it is chasing something 
or is being chased. 

All these facts and many others have been put into a little 
book, “The Migration of North American Birds”. It has 72 
pages and costs only ten cents, If you want one of these 
books, write to The Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for Circular Number 363 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Be sure to inclose a dime, 
well wrapped or in a coin container, or a money order for 
ten cents. Do not send stamps, because Uncle Sam will not 
accept them in payment for bulletins. And please, please 
do not send your letters to us. Sandie 
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This story has 463 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time 
you. Read as fast as you can but be sure you understand 
what you read. Then do Test C. 


’ Dear Boys and Girls, 
I have just made a long detour on my way from 


Paris to the Rhine River. Instead of traveling east- 


ward, I headed first toward the southwest. I wanted 
to visit the region along the Loire (lwar) River, where 
many great country houses of France are now open 
_ to the tourist for a small fee. These houses were built 
by the kings and noblemen of France. They are 
strongly fortified palaces, or chateaux as they are 
called, with keeps or lookout towers. 

As I drove through the gateways and into the 
beautiful woodland parks, I pretended that I was a 
knight of long ago. My old car was a prancing steed. 
Its many rattles were really the clang of my armor. 
If there was an old drawbridge to be crossed, I pre- 
tended that it had just been lowered especially for 
me and that the moat around the castle was really 
filled with water. The caretaker was, of course, an- 
other knight who was showing me through his home. 

The game was great fun. I was carried back hun- 
dreds of years. The great houses were no longer the 
-homes of modern French noblemen. They were no 
‘longer museums with art treasures in them and 
rooms carefully roped off with red velvet cords. The 
houses became for me places where knights or kings 
of old lived, worked, and played. Knights who wore 
armor or noblemen who wore knee breeches actually 
slept in the huge beds with their high canopies. Feasts 
were cooked in the great open fireplaces and served 
- on long tables.. i 

I was still playing the game of knighthood as I drove 
out of the woodland of one great chateau and headed 
eastward. I was still busily making the past alive in 
the present as I drove slowly along the street of a 
little French town. Suddenly I put on the brakes and 
stopped with a jerk. Ahead of me was a street so nar- 
row that my car fenders would have touched the walls 
on each side. The street had been getting narrower 


Chaumont (sho-mon’), a Chateau in the Loire Valley 


and narrower until I could no lence squeeze through. 

I looked back. There was not a place where I could 
possibly turn around. I would have to back up. 
Dozens of small French boys and girls came out to 
watch the strange man drive backward. Men and 
women gave me advice, too. In fact, everyone chat- 
tered in French and tried to help me. 

By the time I had reached a turning place, I was 
wishing for a horse but not any heavy armor. I was 
‘warm and very red in the face. I was also sure that 
there are many Streets in the towns and cities of 
France which were never made for the modern auto- 


mobile. rete fe Aa 


What’s Your Hobby? 


This nine-year-old editor is Edwin L. Heminger of ` 
Findlay, Ohio. He has his own printing press and 
gets out his own newspaper. ‘The Glendale Times”, 
as it is called, has 85 subscribers. 

Edwin started his first paper a year ago and wrote — 
it on a typewriter. Now he has a real handpress and 
real type. He gathers his own news, writes the copy, 
sets the type, and runs the papers off the press. 

Have you a class newspaper? Getting out a news- 
paper of your own may be extra work, but it is fun. 


The new clerk at the seed shop was having a hard time. 
Someone had ordered a package of potato seed, and he had 
spent two hours looking for potato seeds, without success. 
At last, he asked the boss about them. “What!” roared the 
boss. “Potatoes are not grown from seeds. Someone’s played 


- a joke on you.” 


Ten minutes later, a customer entered the shop and asked 
for some bird seed. To his surprise the clerk waggled a finger 
at him. “Go on,” he said, “I can’t be fooled twice. Birds are 
hatched from eggs, not seeds.” 


Microscopes and Chemical Sets for the Winners 


We have three good microscopes and three fine chemical sets ready 
to send to the six winners in the science scrapbook contest. 

If you followed the directions given on page 32 last week, your com- 
mittees are now all set to go. From now until January, 8, you will be on 
the trail of science news. You will do your best wor if you are work- 
ing on the phase of science which interests you most, There is still 
time to change to another committee, so reread the five divisions listed 


on page 32. Be sure to include experiments and observations of your 


own, Always sign your name to each piece of work before it is turned 
in to the chairman of your committee. 

The five chairmen should meet with the teacher to set Up ieta standards 
which will help them to select only the best work for the class 
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By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


While visiting the big 100,000-acre XU The ranch owner's daughter has been In a short time, Blimpy and the pilot Here they are in Omaha, only 300 miles, 
Ranch in South Dakota, Blimpy finds thrown from her horse. A serious have the injured girl in a plane headed or three hoars, by air. By rail, it would 
the plane a help in an emergency. head injury and no hospital near! for Omaha, Nebraska. have been 450 miles, or 13 hours. 


(A) Do You Know? (C) Tom Trott 
(Ability To Comprehend Facts) (Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Check each true statement -+. Write your answers in a few words after each question. 
1. There is a great fair going on in Egypt. 1. What did Tom want to visit in France? = 
2. An air race from England to South Africa opened the 
fair. EIGER ESS TOG Ue ee a a a 
3. The planes flew over desert, jungles, and prairie. 2. What kind of a game did Tom play? —_._____L____ 
4, The Johannesburg Fair is telling the story of its 50 years ` 
of growth. AA Bo A E ee ET = 


The world’s richest gold field is near Johannesburg. 3. What did Tom learn about some of the streets in France? 


. Visitors to South Africa will see native villages and SI Ae ee ee ee ee eee 
tropical flowers. 4. What are the great houses Tom saw used for today? 


on 


7. Johannesburg is 100 years old. 
8. Many diamonds come from South Africa. Lew Sakae soe ad oy T 
9. Africa has little of interest or beauty to show the Your score for Test C is your reading score for October. - 
travelers. Copy this score on your Monthly Rate Chart on page 22. 
10. Johannesburg is showing the world her leading indus- Have you made some improvement since September? ____.__ 
tries at her fair. Perfect score is 20. My score is _____ 
Perfect score is 10. My score is —____ 
wo Things To Do 
(B) Using the Dictionary Have a class conversation about migrating and non- 


migrating birds. Refer to My Weekly Reader, issue three, 

September 28-October 2, for suggestions on how to carry on 
The dictionary is a friend that will serve you all your a profitable conversation. 

life. There are many ways in which it can help you. It uses = 

five ways to help you pronounce words. 


(Ability To Use Books Effectively) 


Longer words are divided into parts called syHables to My Weekly Reader’s New Dress 
help you pronounce the words. XPERIMENTS WITH TYPE as carried out by eye specialists and 
Diacritical marks show the sounds of the letters. typographers show that a round style of type with more uniform 
An accent mark is used to show what syllable is to be strokes and greater space between lines make for greatest ease in read- 
pronounced with more force of the voice. ing. The new type used in My WEEKLY Reaper has been introduced at 


Words are respelt to show how to pronounce them. 


considerable cost to conform with these new findings. 
Key words are placed at the bottom of-pages in some eee 


dictionaries to explain how the vowels and consonants are Thank You! 
pronounce look th ds “Besides using My Weekly Reader for regular reading lessons each week. 
e your dictionary to look u e wor el . arn worid geography. world history, and guage and nature study, the children 
ae ih fi fral y t P ares MA below. Le get much pleasure from the paper. It is worth while from that standpoint 
about these five helps to pronunciation. alone.” —MyrTLE Suepanv, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


a| Syllables Diacritical 
Words +| and Accent Marks „Key Words 
vanish van’ish vän’ish cat, begin 
dazzle 

studded 


settlement 


TEACHERS: 
An Idea for Book Week — November 15-21 


“MY BOOK RECORD’—FREE! 


AY WE SEND YOU free copies of “My Book Record” for your 
pupils? It encourages the building of home libraries and stimu- 
lates pupils to greater outside reading activity. It provides a definite, 
constructive activity in keeping with the purpose of Book Week (the 
week of November 15-21). Without charge or obligation, we will 


hobby 
mine 
rainbow 
museum 
narrow 
follow 


send as many copies as you need. : 
FILL IN BELOW AND RETURN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION Press, Inc. 
40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 
YES, indeed, I would like to have copies of “My Book Record” 
free of charge for my pupils. I have ______ pupils in my grade. 
Please send this number of free charts by return mail. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _____. 


Teacher’s Name.. An ees 


Just take this comfort in your soul, bs ny 

In the midst of your worries and frets, Address i eens oe 
The football never could score a goal City State 

Were it not for the kicks it gets. Pa is we a A SS 


My Weexry Reaper. Epition No. Fiys, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, Ce ras) 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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How the Peace Palace Grew 


EVEN years ago, the first stone of the palace 
} of peace was laid in Geneva, Switzerland. To- 
day the building is finished, and the League of Nations 
has moved into it. The white stone palace covers more 


The League of Nations’ Ten-Million-Dollar Palace of Peace 
Where Men from 58 Nations Meet and Work Together 


than four acres of woodland. It stands on a beautiful 
hillside and looks down upon the blue waters of a 
lake. In the distance are the snow-capped Alps. 

In this great palace of peace, men from many na- 
tions meet to work for world peace. They come from 
countries on all five continents. The nations meet to 
talk over and work out their own problems. They try 
to settle the quarrels between member nations. Of 
course, the League of Nations does not always keep 
peace in the world. Often it fails. Sometimes a nation 
becomes angry and leaves the League. But the League- 
of Nations’ work goes on. For the past 16 years, it 
has worked not only against war but also against dis- 
ease, crime, and slavery. 

During that time, the palace of peace has grown 
from a plan into a ten-million-dollar building. It is so 
large that there is a rolling floor which will carry a 
person from one end to the other. There are work- 
rooms, meeting rooms, press rooms, offices, a dining 
room, and a library which will hold two million books. 
The palace has been built and furnished with gifts 
from all parts of the world. 

To follow these gifts from their own countries to 
Geneva, you will have to keep your globe of the world 
whirling around. Turn the globe around to Europe 
and find the southeastern part of Belgium. This sec- 
tion is called Luxemburg (lik’sém-birg). It has sent 
a pair of beautiful iron gates for the entrance to the 
palace. Then move your.finger from Luxemburg over 
to Austria. She has given one of her famous tapes- 
tries as a wall hanging. Down on the Mediterranean 
Sea is Greece. She has sent a fine bronze statue. Up 
along the Baltic Sea is Finland. She gave handwoven 


curtains. Now touch Holland, Sweden, and Latvia, 
in turn. These countries have all furnished rooms in 
the palace. Across the English Channel is Great 
Britain. She has given a set of carved panels. They 
were made by Eric Gill, the famous artist. 

Suppose you whirl the globe around to Asia. Put 
your finger on India. She has sent a set of furniture 
for the president’s office. Move your finger to Siam. 
She sent bookcases. Slide your finger up into China. 
She has given two very old vases and beautiful em- 
broidered silk panels. Turn your globe back a little 
until Persia is in front of you. She has sent fine car- 
pets. Turn your globe back still more until South 
Africa comes up. She has given wood for the panels 
of one room. 

Whirl your globe around to Australia and New 
Zealand. Australia has furnished a room in the pal- 
ace. New Zealand has sent several gifts. She made a 
chair for the president of the League Assembly. The 
chair is carved from wood which was grown in Samoa. 
New Zealand has also sent native wood which has 
been used for panels in one of the rooms. 

Now give your globe a big whirl to Mexico and the 
United States. A famous painter in Mexico has made 
a great wall painting for the press room in the palace. 
The press room is the place where the newspaper 
reporters from all parts of the world gather. They 
send to their own newspapers stories about the 
League of Nations and its work. Our own country is 
not a member of the League. But it has given twenty- 
five thousand dollars for a bronze statue. An Ameri- 
can business firm has also put in telephones free of 
charge. With these telephones, members may listen to 
speeches in their own languages as these speeches 
are given by foreign speakers. 

Whirl your globe around once again until you 


Jose Sert Brings the Walls of the Great Council Chamber 
To Life With His Paintings 
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come to Europe. You are now back in Geneva where 
the Council of the League has just held its fall meet- 
ing. At a special meeting, the Council opened its new 
room with the beautiful wall paintings. 

These wall paintings are the work of José Maria 
Sert, a famous Spanish painter. They are done in oil 
on canvas. The colors are deep reddish brown and 
dull gold. 

In the paintings, Mr. Sert tells the story of man’s 
long struggle toward peace. He shows the five conti- 
nents as five giants. On the ceiling, the five giants are 
holding out their arms and joining hands. Below 
them is the courtyard of a Spanish university where 


men tried to make law take the place of war some 


three hundred years ago. In one picture, the giants 


are stringing the great bow of truth. Another pic- 


ture shows love and understanding battering down 
the walls of greed and breaking the chains of hate. 
Still another picture shows men and oxen working 
together. Above them is a modern train rushing full 
speed ahead. It stands for the power of today when 
machines have been put to work for man. Other pic- 
tures show man overcoming disease, crime, and war. 

The four walls of the Council Chamber bring to 
life the work of man for world peace. Within their 
shadow, the members of the League of Nations will 
go on with that work. Sometimes it will be uphill 
work, Sometimes it will mean failure. 

There are great problems to be met and worked out 
in the world today. Never before in the history of the 
League has there been so much unrest in Europe. 
Never before has the future of the League been so 
uncertain. We can only wait and see if the League 
will be able to keep peace in Europe and the rest of 
the world. 


Back from the Wilds of Borneo 


Sodan, a boy from the jungles of Borneo, is see- 
ing the modern world for the first time in his life. He 
came to New York City with the Martin Johnsons. 
They are the famous explorers who hunt for wild ani- 
mals with a camera. Sodan is taking care of the apes, 
monkeys, and two minor birds which the Johnsons 
brought back from Borneo. 


These famous explorers will spend the winter here. 
They will work on their pictures. The Johnsons have 


A STRANGE BIRD LANDS IN THE JUNGLE 
Natives of Borneo paddle their canoes out to meet 
the Martin Johnsons. 


Not the Wild Man 
of Borneo, but a 
Long-Nosed Mon- 
key Which the’ 
Martin Johnsons 
Brought Back 
from the Jungles 
of Borneo 


brought back more than one hundred thousand feet 
of motion pictures as well as three or four thousand 


-snapshots. These pictures show some of the strangest 


animals in the world. 

Last year, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson lived on the great 
island of Borneo. Their home was a bamboo raft. 
On it, they trayeled up and down the inland water- 
ways. They made friends with the natives. They 
studied animals which might have come straight 
from the land of make-believe. 

There were fish which climbed trees. There were 

flying snakes. These snakes were sometimes eight 
feet long. The Johnsons snapped a picture of a fly- 
ing snake as it was diving from a tree. The picture 
was one of the finest that they had ever taken. The 
snake stretched out its body to make the dive. As it 
sailed through the air, it curved its neck upward. It 
landed near thick bushes and slid along the ground 
to a stop. At low tide, the Johnsons picked oysters 
off trees, too, just as you and I would pick cherries or 
apples. The oysters were on trees which grew in the 
water. Then there were funny lizards which had a 
call like a canary’s. 
- Borneo was so hot that the Johnsons had to carry 
a refrigerator with them. The machinery was run 
with kerosene. The Johnsons developed their pic- 
tures in this refrigerator. Without it, their films would 
have been ruined by the great heat. You know, 
Borneo is one of the hottest places in the world. The 
Johnsons also used their refrigerator to make ice and 
ice cream for the natives. How surprised these people 
of the jungles were. They had never before seen such 
a strange machine. 

That refrigerator was the first machine which 
Sodan had ever seen. But now he is seeing many 
other strange things. What do you suppose this boy 
from the jungles thinks of the electric lights, the 
great machines, the tall buildings, and the noisy 
streets of our modern cities? What would you think 
of his native jungles with their great heat and strange 
plants and animals if you had never heard of Borneo 
and were suddenly taken there? 


“Well, Jones, how are you? How you have changed.” 
“But my name isn’t Jones, sir.” 
“What! Is your name changed, too?” 
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Tom Trott Crosses the Border 
Dear Boys and Girls, 

I spent the night in a little French village. It was 
a peaceful place near the German border. There 
were woodlands and fields where I should like to walk 
with Peter, my dog. But I am glad that he is safely 
at home. He might have chased a rabbit across the 
border into Germany, if he could have slipped by 
the customs officers and the soldiers. And that might 
have gotten me into trouble. 

The border between Germany and France is very 
well guarded. The French Government has built 
great forts in the hills and valleys near the border. 
In the hills, there are tunnels of steel and concrete. 
There shells for guns and food for soldiers are stored. 
Thick barbed-wire fences and steel posts run along 
the border from Switzerland to Belgium. Many of 
the bridges across the Rhine River are made of wood. 
. They could be torn up in a very short time. France 
is afraid of Germany. Twice, within one hundred 
_ years, German soldiers have crossed the border and 
marched into France. If German soldiers should 
again try to march into France, the French soldiers 
would be ready to meet them. 

I have heard much about the well-guarded bor- 
der between France and Germany. But I was not 
thinking about it. I was day-dreaming as I drove 
through the quiet villages and along the peaceful 
roads. I was watching men at work in their fields 
and children at play in doorways and yards. 

Suddenly I was ordered to stop. My air castles 
came tumbling down around my ears. I put on the 
brakes and stopped my old car with a jerk. I had 
reached the border. 

The customs officers looked through my baggage. 
They looked at my books and the French newspaper 
which I bought this morning. I had to show the of- 
ficers my passport. I had to tell them how much 
money I was carrying with me. Everything in the 
car was carefully looked over before I was allowed 
to drive across the border into Germany. 

On the German side of the border, there are Ger- 
man soldiers and German forts. But here, too, every- 
thing seems peaceful. As I drive through little Ger- 
man villages, the people are working quietly in their 
shops and fields. 

Everywhere, on both the French and German side 
of the border, there is peace and quiet. But the 
barbed-wire fences, the forts, and the soldiers all show 
that Germany and France are afraid of each other and 
ready for whatever may happen. 


T ever, Tha KU 


Are Puppets Your Hobby? 


Nearly four thousand years ago, someone liked to 
play and work with puppets. The little dolls were 
made of wood and clay. They were dressed in bright 
bits of old cloth. Of course, these ancient dolls did 
not hang from strings and wires. They moved and 
wriggled around in someone’s hand. Who that per- 
son was, no one really knows. Nor does anyone know 
why the first puppet was made. But the oldest puppet 
doll must have been very popular, for he has been 
handed down through the years. 

The people of Greece liked to play and work with 


—Courtesy Novelty School, Monroe, Washington 
These Boys and Girls Are Letting You Peep Behind the Scenes 
Before They Drop the Curtain and Put on Their Puppet Show 


puppets two thousand years ago. The people of other 
countries in Europe have played and worked with 
puppets for hundreds of years. Today boys and girls 
and grown-ups like puppets just as much as the peo- 
ple of long ago did. 

In our own country, there are many puppet thea- 
ters. Perhaps the puppet troupe of Tony Sarg is one 
of the most famous. Last year, it traveled thirty- 
eight thousand miles, playing in towns from coast 
to coast. 

If your hobby is making puppets, you know much 
about them. You have probably made the little dolls 
and their costumes. You have hammered and cut 
tiny swords and suits of armor from tin. You have 
built theaters and painted scenery. Perhaps you 
have written your own plays as well as directed and 
managed them. Even now you may be working on 
a puppet show for Book Week or the coming holi- 
day season. 

If puppet theaters have not been one of your hob- 
bies in the past, you will find them great fun. In fact, 
you will like them just as much as someone must 
have liked the little clay and wood puppet four thou- 


sand years ago. 


Book Week Is Coming—November 15-21 


Books open new 
worlds to you. Books 
carry you to far corners 
of the globe. Books 
help you with your 

3 : Ẹ special hobbies. Some 
R 3 @ books are friends with 
apvenTune 9 Ý which to grow up, such 

We: ; as adventure stories, 
fairy tales, and poetry. 
Others are books to 
grow on, such as science 
stories, history, art, and 
the lives of famous men 
and women. Whatever 
your hobbies are, be 
sure to make books one. 
of them. Begin to build 
a library of your own. 


—National Association of Book 
Publishers, N. Y. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 
= X ~ Be » AA 


a Sa 


Blimpy goes out with a pilot to check the 
work of the cowboys on the range. 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


to the range 


ES / 
The lane brings the buy: 
arp to look at the cattle. 


(A) Are You Growing? 
(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X before the right word or words. 
1. The League of Nations meets in -Belgium -_. Austria 


___ Switzerland. 
2. Men from many nations meet in the palace of peace to 


work for __nations -peace —— slavery. 
3. The League of Nations has worked against war and 


t peace -unrest disease. 
4, The palace has been furnished with -— gifts ___ tapestries 
~ panels from all parts of the world. 
5. Holland has furnished — panels 


room in the palace of peace. 


6. Austria — Sweden __the United States is not a 
member of the League of Nations. 
4. The wall paintings in the Council Chamber were done 


_...tapestries —__a 


by a famous -American — Mexican _.__ Spanish 
artist. 


8. The artist, in his paintings, tells the story of man’s long 
struggle toward —-war peace ___understanding. 


ee 


9. The future of the League of Nations is uphill un- 
certain ._rosy. 


10. There are great crimes __wars problems to be 


worked out in the world today. 
My score is. ___ 


(B) Do You See Pictures? 


(Ability To Visualize) 


Perfect score is 10. 


As you read, do you build up pictures in your mind? If 
you do not, you have not learned the first step in reading. 
Does each word help to build the total picture? Write word 
picture details for each paragraph in “Back from the Wilds 
of Borneo”. See paragraph one below. 


I. a boy, jungles, modern world, New York City, Martin 
Johnsons, hunting wild animals with a camera, apes, 
monkeys, birds. 


Are ne eee 
Vili) Se ee 


Perfect score is 18. My score is. a 


= 


(C) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Select Pertinent Facts) 


As you reread Tom Trott’s letter, make a list of what he 
saw on his trip. 


Signs of Peace 


PRS he ee Ne Soe ket TES 
P E Ee ee SAS ee ee 
Signs of War 
EN da SS af ae ca 
ON, are ees 5 ee £ e 
Ie eT eed AO T EEN 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


(D) Words You Should Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are opposite in meaning. 


7. peaceful —warlike 
8. palace___castle 
9. baggage ____ bags 
10. sure uncertain 
11. trust —-fear 


12. famous___well-known 


1. modern—ancient 

2. strange... uncommon 
3. future. present 

4. failure success 

5. finished.—-completed 
6. crime wrong 


Perfect score is 12. My score is ..____ 


A Book for Puppet Showmen 
“Puppet Shows for Home and School”, by Maude Owens 
Walters (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., $2) has pictures and 
directions for making puppets and stages for puppet shows. 
Several plays suitable for puppet shows are also given. 


FREE BOOK CHARTS 


Sent to Teachers on Request 


WILL SEND TEACHERS free copies of “My Book 

Record” for distribution to pupils, This is a splendid 
activity for Book Week, November 15-21. Send for your free 
copies for your pupils by filling in and returning coupon 
below without delay. 

FILL IN BELOW AND RETURN 
American Epccarion Press, Inc. 
40 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
Yes, indeed, I would like to have copies of “My Book Record” 


free of charge for my pupils. I have upils in ade. 
Please send this EA of free charts by Stan mailed Ea 


Teacher SiN amaenn a eee ES 


PA COT O88 LAEE E EE 


City- aanren A beeen 


My WrerLy Reaper, Enmon No. Five, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc,, 40 South Third Strect, 
. Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 750 year. Special rates for achool clubs. 
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Two Million nee in One Hundred Years 


— Courtesy Ar Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. 


The telephone of today has grown patent by patent 
rom Bells invention. 


EXT Monday, Uncle Sam’s Patent Office will 

have a big birthday party. There will be 
speeches about the past and the future of the Ameri- 
can Patent System. Very old and very new patents 
will be shown. 

In the evening, there will be a banquet in honor 
of the ten greatest American inventors. More than 
50 inventors of today will be guests at this birthday 
banquet. They will hear the voice of Thomas A. Edi- 


_ son from one of his early phonograph records. They 


will send a telegraph message over Morse’s instru- 
ment. Instead of a birthday cake with one hundred 
candles on it, many “patented” foods will be served. 
The guests will eat quickfrozen strawberries and 
drink irradiated milk. That is milk in which there 
are rays like those sent out by the sun. The rays are 
put into the milk in a special way which is patented. 

The birthday party should have been held last July. 
But many of the guests were away on their summer 
vacations at that time. So the Patent Office waited 
until late this month. Then all its guests could come 
to the birthday party. 

Just one hundred years ago last July, the United 
States Patent Office was opened. Andrew Jackson 
was President of the United States at that time. 
There were no automobiles, airplanes, radios, tele- 
phones, electric lights, or other modern inventions 
which we think of today as necessities. But locomo- 
tives had already been invented. 

Patent Number One was an invention for these 
early locomotives. It was given to Senator John 
Ruggles of Maine. Locomotives were very new in 
those days and tracks were very steep. The wheels of 
the locomotives would slip on the smooth steep rails. 


Senator Ruggles worked out a plan for cog, or toothed, 
rails on the outside of the smooth rails which were 
laid on hills. 
teeth on an outside rim. Each tooth was on a spring. 


If the wheel began to slip, its teeth would be pushed 


back against the cogs on the rail and hold. 

Senator Ruggles also invented a kind of gear-shift 
for locomotives. When a lever was moved, the loco- 
motive had greater power and could more easily climb 
hills. The gear-shift was very much like that on auto- 
mobiles of today. These inventions of Senator Ruggles 
never made him rich. They were not used in later 
years. Railroad builders laid their tracks on more 
level ground. They kept away from steep grades. But 


SS 


He invented a locomotive wheel with. 


Senator Ruggles had the honor of holding the first 


American patent. 

For an American patent, an inventor gives the de- 
tails of his invention to the Patent Office. In return, 
he is given the sole right to make and sell his inven- 
tion. The word patent, in Latin, means laid open or 
revealed. 

Of course, there were many inventions before 1836. 
As early as 1646, the Colony of Massachusetts gave 
Samuel Winslow the right to make salt in a new way. 
When George Washington was President of the United 
States, he signed “letters patent”. These letters gave 
clever men the sole right to make and sell their “im- 
provements in Useful Arts” for 14 years. Such a letter 
was signed in 1790 for Samuel Hopkins. He had 
found a new way of making lye from ashes. A year 
later, another letter was signed for Francis Bailey. He 


—Courtesy Ford Motor Co. 


[Baap toes, e eS — 


Many patents make up this modern automobile engine. The parts 
have been changed and added to patent by patent since the first 
horseless carriages puffed and chugged down our city streets. 
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had found a new way to make printing type. But not - 


until 1836 was a United States Patent Office set up. 
Since those early days, more than two million pat- 
ents have been given by the Patent Office. Seventy- 
five years passed after the first patent was granted 
- before the one millionth was given. But the two mil- 
lionth mark was quickly reached in the next 24 years. 
Patent Number 2,000,000 was given to Joseph Led- 
winka of Philadelphia. He invented a special tire for 
streamlined trains. 
In the long parade of two million patents are some 


very valuable ones. The electric telegraph, Bell’s tele- ` 


phone, Edison’s phonograph and electric light, Otis’s 
elevator, Howe’s sewing machine, Sholes’s type- 


writer, and dozens of other inventions make modern — 


life easier. There are also a few patents for plants 
and fruits but only one for mushrooms. Just six years 
‘ago, a patent law for plants was set up. If you could 
look through the files of the Patent Office, you would 
find everything from mousetraps to electric pencil 
sharpeners and things to keep people from snoring. 
Many of the inventions are amusing, some are useless. 

The Patent Office would rather have one useful in- 
vention, such as the telephone, than dozens of new 
mousetraps. It hopes some day to change its system. 


An invention will be looked over with greater care by 


experts in that special field. Instead of thousands of 

_patents, only a few hundred will be given each year 
for very fine inventions. Also, perhaps some day, the 
cost of getting a patent may be cut down. 


_ On its one hundredth birthday, Uncle Sam’s Patent 9 
Office is looking back over the long parade of inven- 


tions which are carefully numbered in its files. The 
Patent Office is honoring the famous inventors of the 
past and of today with a party on November 23. It is 
looking forward to valuable inventions in the future. 


Know Your Public Library 
“Oh, I know how to-use the library. I draw books 
from it quite often,” you are probably saying. But 
do you know how your library works behind the 


scenes? If you live in a large city, your main publie ~ 


library will be a small city within four walls. If you 
live in or near_a town, the library will, of course, be 
like its big brother, only on a much smaller scale. 


A STITCH IN TIME SAVES A VALUABLE BOOK 


These men are pasting very thin Japanese tissues over rare old books. 
Often torn pages have to be covered with this tissue. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN A BIG LIBRARY 


This library worker is tearing the bindings off books which have 


been damaged. These books will then be sent to the binding room 
) where they will be rebound. 
} 


Suppose we peep behind the scenes into the Na- 


tion’s largest public library. It is a big building on — 


Fifth Avenue in New York City. When you walk up 
the steps between the two large stone lions, you come 
into a great marble hallway with rooms and other 
halls opening into it. In these rooms are three million 
books. ; : E Se. 

There are also machine, paint, and carpenter 
shops. There are presses where cards and books are 
printed. There is a room where worn or damaged 
books are rebound. There is a room where fine old 
books are repaired. A very thin Japanese tissue is 
pasted over the backs of rare old books, so that their 
valuable covers will not be spoiled, There is a lost and 
found room. In it, umbrellas and packages which , 


- readers leave behind are stored until their owners ask 


for them. There is an electric light plant. It could 
give light to a small city. There is also a huge heat- 
ing plant. More than one hundred trained men keep 
this library clean and in order. Hundreds of other _ 


_trained men and women work in the different rooms. 


If you live near a large city, ask your teacher to 
take you to visit a big public library some day. You 
will find it an interesting place. Perhaps you will 
even find a new hobby there. Bookbinding may be 
much work, but it is also great fun. That is just one 
of the hobbies which you will find behind the scenes 
in a big public library. ; 


Boomerang 
When a bit of sunshine hits you, 
After passing of a cloud; 
When a fit of laughter gets you, 
And your spine is feeling proud; - 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 
At a man that’s feeling blue, 
For the minute that you fling it, 
It’s a boomerang to you. 


May Your Holiday Be Jolly. 

Tom Trott cabled “Happy Thanksgiving” to all the boys 
and girls who read his letters. The Editor adds her greeting 
for a jolly holiday and says, “There will be no issue of My 
Weekly Reader next week. But the first December issue, 
filled with news, will be waiting for you bright and early 
some morning the week after your Thanksgiving vacation,” 
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For Your Thanksgiving Dinner 
In a few years, you may be eating streamlined tur- 
keys on Thanksgiving Day. These turkeys will be 


‘small, weighing about ten pounds. They will have 
- short legs and will look somewhat like a duck. 


Such a turkey would be just the right size for a 
small family. It would fit into a roaster small enough 
to go into a modern oven. The turkeys of today are big 


birds, weighing from 14 to 22 pounds when they are 


dressed. They must be cooked in the large ovens of 
grandmother’s day. So Uncle Sam hopes to breed 


` real streamlined turkeys. 


Our Department of Agriculture is now raising these 
streamlined turkeys at an experiment station. The 
men began with 11 small white turkeys which were 
brought from England. The English turkeys are fat 
and short-legged. Flocks of them will be raised at 
the station. Then perhaps poultry raisers will be- 
come interested in the new style turkeys. Some day, 
-you may see these streamlined turkeys strutting on 
short legs around the farmyard and saying, “‘Gobble, 
gobble”, just as loudly as their big brothers of today. 


Sandie the Question Hound 
George Koshgarian of Oakton School, Evanston, Illinois, 
asks this question: “Has a machine been invented which 
uses the sun’s rays for power?” 
I trotted to Uncle Sam’s big museum, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, at Washington, D. C., for the answer to this ques- 


_.tion. There Í found Dr. Charles Abbot, the museum’s secre- 
_ tary, who has invented such a machine. 


Dr. Abbot says that some day, perhaps in your lifetime, 
‘all the oil in the world will be used up. Within a few hun- 
dred years, all the coal will be dug from the ground. Then 
man will have to find a new way to make heat and power. 
Dr. Abbot is looķing far ahead to that day. 

The new sun boiler will do the work of coal and oil. It 


-catches the rays of the sun with three shining curved metal 


mirrors. These sun rays heat double tubes which are filled 
with a spécial black liquid. The heat flows upward through 


. tubes to a set of coils. There is water around these coils. The 


heat turns the water into steam. The steam runs an engine. 

This fall, scientists from all parts of the world looked at 
the new sun boiler. They*had come to Washington for a 
great world power meeting. Dr. Abbot tried to run his sun 


- boiler for them, but the great heat melted a connection. Al- 


though the scientists did not see the machine at work, they 


agreed that heat and power could be taken directly from © 


the sun. All great inventions began with very simple models. 
When the world really needed these machines, they became 
bigger and better. 


Dr. Abbot’s new machine puts the sun’s rays to work. 


For Your Science Scrapbook 


_ —Fox Photos, Ltd., London 


These half-grown cubs are great pets at the zoo in 
London, England. All summer, they lived in the spe- - 
cial pets’ corner of the zoo, But now they have been 
moved into their new winter quarters. The cubs are .— 
North American black bears. They like candy and 
other sweets just as much as their brothers who live 
in our great national parks of the WES 


A Long Cold Delivery Route 
Each year, at this time, the Arctic Patrol of the 


aw aN 


‘Royal Canadian Mounted Police makes the rounds of 


its far northern stations. The sturdy ship covers 
twelve thousand miles and sails within 830: miles of 
the North Pole. The captain takes his ship safely — 
through reefs and great pieces of floating ice. He.. 
sails along the coasts of Newfoundland, Baffin Island, 
and Greenland. He visits islands and inlets of the 
Far North. Sometimes the members of the Arctic 
Patrol see bears playing on the shore or walruses 
sleeping on the ice. Sometimes there are great white 
whales puffing and splashing in the water near a 
harbor. x s 
The hold of the ship is loaded with supplies for the 


‘long winter in the Arctic. These are left in the store- 


houses of little Eskimo villages and government out- 
posts. The supplies must last during the long cold 
winter, for many months will pass before another ship 
can make its way into the waters of this far northern 
region. Then the Arctic Patrol waves good-bye to its 
friends in the Far North, wishes them a healthy, 
happy winter, and turns the ship toward home. 


World Friendship Projects for School Children A : 


During the past three years, many children have sent 
friendship picture post cards to children in other lands. 
The Committee on World Friendship Among Children (287 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) has two other peace 
projects which children enjoy. q 

If you want to take part in any of these peace projects, 
write to the committee asking for the blue leaflet which 
gives a list of the friendship projects. Or better still, have 
your teacher write for the folder called “Helps for Teachers 
and Leaders”, which sells for five cents a copy. This folder . 


gives many suggestions and explains each peace project fully. 


Please, please, do not send your letter to My Weekly Reader. 
Send your letter ee to Committee on World Friendship. 
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Week of November 16-20, 1936 


Calling the Roll 


The American Red Cross began its drive for mem- 
bers early this month. All through November, until 
Thanksgiving Day, it will call the roll, asking its old 
members to pay their 
yearly dues and invit- 
ing new members to 
join. This army of 
members helps the Red 
Cross to carry on its 
great work. 

The Red Cross is one 
of the Nation’s greatest 
helpers in time of need. 
It lends a helping hand 
during wars, floods, 
fires, earthquakes, and 
accidents. It helps with 
the work of safety-first 
in the home and on the 

~ highway. It trains 
thousands of men and women to give first aid. It 
teaches life-saving to hundreds more. The Red Cross 
is a good friend to everyone in time of trouble. 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 


(Ability To Note Details) 


Cross out the wrong word or words in each sentence. 
Write the correct words above the wrong words. 


_ 1. The American Patent System is two hundred years old. 
2. Morse invented the phonograph. 
3. Many patented cakes will be served at the banquet. 
4 


. George Washington was President of the United States 
one hundred years ago. 


on 


. Patent Number One was an invention for electric lights. 


6. When an inventor takes out a patent, he has no right to 
make and sell his invention. 


7. George Washington signed “letters patent” which gave 
men the sole right-to make and sell their inventions as 
long as the inventors lived. 


8. Patent Number 2,000,000 was giver: for a special tire for 
streamlined airplanes. 


9, The telephone, telegraph, electric light, electric mouse- 
traps, and typewriter are useful inventions. 


10. Today only a few hundred patents are given each year 
for very useful inventions. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is.. = 


(B) A Book Puzzle 


Fill in the missing letters in the puzzle, and you will have 

the names of famous book characters. 

1. A horse that lived out West 

2.A man who was ship- 
wrecked and lived on an 
island 

3.A boy who had a magic 
lamp 

4, A doctor who loved animals 

5. A man who lived in the 
woods with his men and 
: who helped the poor 

AM 6.A king who had many 
knights 

7. A horse that was black 


My score is _._...... 


Perfect score is 14. 


(C) A Book Game 
After each author, write the number of the book which 


he or she wrote. 


Mulock — 1. “The Adventures of a Brownie” 

Will James __ 2. “The Adventures of Tom Saw- 

Louisa May Alcott. , vet AiP 

Alice Hegan Rice —_ 4. “Robinson Crusoe” 

Hugh Lofting —_ 5. “The Little Lame Prince” 

Mark Twain — 6. “Little Men” 

Daniel Defoe — 7. “Smoky, the Cowhorse” 

Mulock — _ 8. ee Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Toris Camal- 9. “Story of Dr. Dolittle” 

Spyri — 10. “Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 

land” 

Perfect score is 10. My score is. 

Things To Do 


Work up little skits showing how to use a public library. 
Two, three, or four pupils may work up each skit suggested 
below. They will make up their own conversation and acting. 


1. How to take out a library card 
2. How to draw a book 
3. How to use the card catalog 
a. When you know the author’s name 
b. When you know the name of the book 
c. When you are Joking up a certain subject, such as 
migration of animals 
4. How to take care of Dooie diferent books, such as “Robin 
Hood”, “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer”, and others, may 
tell how children treat them 
5. How to read a book: lighting, posture, etc. 
6. How to behave when in a library 
After each group has acted its skit, the class may talk over 
these items with the group of actors: 
1. Was the acting good? Did it move along fast cnough? 
2. Was there enough talking? 
3. Did the actors face the audience? 
4. Did the actors feel the parts they played? 
5. Did the actors speak slowly, clearly, and loudly enough? 
Learn to use these rules for good acting. In later issues of 
My Weekly Reader, there will be more stories to dramatize. 
Act scenes from favorite books. Use the suggestions given 
above. 


A new recruit had just been scolded by a young lieutenant. 
The next day, he passed the lieutenant without saluting. He 
was stopped. 

“Why didn’t you salute me?” asked the officer. 

“W-well, sir,” said the rookie, “I thought that you were 
still cross with me.” 


FREE BOOK CHARTS 


Sent to Teachers on Request 


WILL SEND TEACHERS free copies of “My Book 
Record” for distribution to pupils, This is a splendid 
activity for Book Week, November 15-21. Send for your free 
by filling in and returning coupon 


copies for your pupils 
below without delay. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION Press, Inc. 
40 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
Yrs, indeed, I would like to have copies of “My Book Record” 


free of charge for myäpupils: I have ———— pupils in yw grade. 
nu 


Please send mber of free charts by ERAST mail. 
POTS RTO aeee GCE 


Address 


City aea : es r ene State! 


My Weerety Reaven, Enrrion No. Five, issued eT eeTne the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 
tered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c year. Special rates for achool clubs, 


Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Neighbors of Western World Meet 


—Photos by Paul, Chines 


Just a Corner of Argentina With the Lofty Andes in the Background 


_ATE this month, a big ship sailed into the harbor 
at Buenos Aires (bwa’nés i’ras) in Argentina. 
On board were men from the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, South America, and the United 
States. They were coming to a great peace meeting 
which opens December first. 

All the 21 republics of the Western Hemisphere 
have been invited to this meeting and have sent men 
to the busy South American city. They have come 
by train, airplane, and ocean liner. Some just traveled 
across the border. Some flew across the high Andes 
Mountains. Others sailed through the Panama Canal 
and over the Caribbean Sea to reach Buenos Aires. 

This is the eighth meeting which the nations of 
North, South, and Central America have held. They 
get together to have friendly talks about trade with 
each other, about boundary lines, about keeping 
peace, and other important problems. But this year, 
all the republics feel that the meeting is more impor- 
tant than ever before. 

For the first time in many years, no war is being 
fought anywhere in North or South America. The 
countries of these two continents are today friendly 
neighbors who are carrying on trade with each other. 
Business is good. The countries are selling their 
products and getting good prices for them. This is 
a fine time to get together and talk about trade and 
peace. 

So important is this meeting that President Roose- 
velt will open it. During his vacation, he is sailing 
from the United States down through the West In- 
dies and along the coast of South America to Buenos 
Aires, There the President will make a speech to all 
our neighbors who are gathered in the great hall. 
Then the work of the meeting will begin. But the 


President will not stay for it. He will return home. 
Our Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, is the leader of 
the group from our country. Mr, Hull will listen to 
the peace plans of the other republics and will also tell 
about our own plans for peace and trade. 

First of all, there is the very important problem of 
trade between the American nations. To have good 
trade between those nations, they must be within 
easy reach of each other. There must be fast trains, 
fast boats, and fast airplanes to carry goods and 
mail, There must be quick telephone, telegraph, and 
radio service between the nations. So questions 
about ways of sending messages and goods and means 
of travel come up at the great peace meeting. Travel- 
ing in the American republics, listening to radio broad- 
casts from them, and reading about them help the 
people of these countries to know each other better. 

Next, there is the very important problem of keep- 
ing peace among the 21 republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. The men at the peace meeting hope to 
lay plans to keep the republics out of war. They 
hope to set up a league of nations for the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. This league would not 
have anything to do with the league at Geneva, 
Switzerland. Countries of South and Central Amer- 
ica could easily belong to both leagues, if they wished. 

At the meeting, the men will talk about a treaty 
by which they will promise to settle quarrels in a 
peaceful way. They believe that it is better to keep 
out of war rather than to try to stop a war which 
has already started. They may agree not to sell arms 
or lend money to other nations which go to war. 

(Please turn the page.) 


— =< — a a a u 


Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina and one of the world’s most 

beautiful cities, has a busy water front. Its docks are lined with 

storehouses, grain elevators, cattle pens, cold storage plants, rail- 
road tracks, and thousands of freight cars. 


— 
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Even if they do declare war, they will talk over their 
reasons for going to war. They will also tell what 
they hope fo gain by going to war. 

When the 21 republics shake hands this week, they 
may be sowing the seeds of world peace. Secretary 
Hull says that peace begins at home. If the neighbors 
of North, South, and Central America can be good 
friends, they will be setting a good example for the 
nations of Europe. Those countries across the At- 
lantic will see the understanding, good will, and 
friendship among the 21 republics. Perhaps Europe 
will then ask itself, “Why cannot the countries on this 
continent be good neighbors, too?” As the 21 repub- 
lics gather for their peace meeting, they have high 
hopes. They are making stronger their ties of friend- 
ship, trade, and good will. 


Parade Opens Christmas Season 


Last week, the characters popped out of fairytales 
and adventure stories to march down the streets of 
New York City in a big parade. There were Humpty 
Dumpty, Jack the Giant Killer, and the cow that 
jumped over the moon. A jack-in-the-box bobbed 
along. A Noah’s ark with all the animals on board 
rolled by. Even the giant whom Jack met at the top 
of the beanstalk was there. He was so big that he had 
to be built in sections to bend around pillars and posts. 

Some of the old favorites from last year’s parade 
were back again this year. They were Mickey Mouse, 
the Big Bad Wolf, one of the Three Little Pigs, a 58- 
foot Indian, and a huge turkey. These figures were 
really balloons filled with helium gas. They were 
made by Tony Sarg, the artist who makes puppets 
and puts on puppet shows to delight boys and girls. 
After the parade each year, these balloons are set 
free. They rise high into the air and sail away. 

Boys and girls who have outgrown fairytales liked 
the parade, too. They saw Long John Silver and his 
pirate ship straight from ‘Treasure Island’. They 
looked at the home of Robinson Crusoe as it went 
by. They met the Red Knight from “Alice in Wonder- 
land”. They cheered for Santa Claus and his eight 
tiny reindeer as they pranced by. 

The whole parade was more than one mile long. 
It was gay from beginning to end. Every year, the 
boys and girls of New York City look forward to this 
parade which opens the Christmas holiday season. 


Mickey Mouse, an Old Favorite, Being Groomed 
for This Year’s Parade 


Shows Galore 


At this time of year, there are dog shows, cat 
shows, horse shows, automobile shows, and flower 
shows. During the past month, such shows have 
been held in New York City. The chows, with their 
thick coats of reddish brown or black and their very 
black tongues, put on a dog show of their own. Cats 
with long silky or shining short fur have been honored 
with blue ribbons or silver cups at a special show for 
cats. - 


—Fox Photes, Ltd., London 


These Blue Persian kittens are only eleven weeks old. 
They made their bow at a cat show in London, England. 


High-stepping horses have pranced around Madi- — 
_son Square Garden at the National Horse Show. 
There were more than four hundred horses from 


Canada, Chile, France, Ireland, Great Britain, and 
Sweden. The horses of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were on parade during the show. The “Moun- 
ties” wore broad-brimmed hats, bright red coats, and 
blue breeches. 

At the automobile show, a few early horseless car- 
riages, as well as- hundreds of shining new automo- 
biles, were shown. These new cars were stream- 
lined from the tips of their rounded noses to their 
tails, if motor cars can be said to have noses and tails. 
Each car had the very latest brakes; windshields, and 
steering gear to make for greater safety on the road. 
Some of the cars were long. Others were quite small. 

Giant chrysanthemums, roses, orchids, and many 
autumn flowers have tried for the highest honors 
at the flower show. Flowers are judged on their size, 
beauty, sweetness, or strangeness. Often whole gar- 
dens are shown. At the autumn flower show in the 
American Museum of Natural History, there were 
also fruits and vegetables. 

Everywhere you will see shows of one kind or an- 
other. Is there an automobile show or a cat show be- 
ing held in your town this month or next? When 
does the dog show come? 

Why not put on a show of your own? Perhaps you 
would like to have a hobby show. Then everyone 
can show his own special hobby. You might like to 
have a toy show, for Christmas is drawing near. Pet 
shows are great fun, too, for boys and girls have all 
kinds of pets from white mice to geese. In fact, all 
these shows are great fun even if planning and put- 
ting them on does take a bit of work. 


7. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 


I have just taken a ride on the famous River 
Rhine. Our boat sailed along the wide river between 
rolling green banks, past sleepy little villages, busy 
ports, and old castles on high hilltops. The castles 
are now in ruins, But long ago, they were strong 
forts where rich noblemen lived. These noblemen 
were called robber barons. They made every boat 
which sailed by pay a heavy toll. There were many 
boats on the Rhine in those days, too, for it was one 
of the chief waterways of early times. 


Today the great river is even busier than it was 
long ago. Never before have I seen such a busy river. 
My head bobbed around like a jumping jack’s as I 
tried not to miss anything. Dozens of boats passed 
us. River boats loaded with coal and ores sailed 
down the Rhine. Boats loaded with cereals went by 
on their way to hundreds of busy ports up the river. 

I leaned against the rail to see the strange bridge 
ahead of us. It was made of small boats all fastened 
together. Across them, from shore to shore, were 
laid planks. I wondered how we could get past this 
pontoon (pon-tén’) bridge. It was too low for us to 
duck under it. And I had never heard of a boat hop- 
ping over a bridge. 

Suddenly the small boats broke apart and drifted 
with the current, leaving a large opening. After we 
had sailed through this opening, the small boats were 
fastened together. 

As I looked back, the pontoon bridge again broke 
apart to let another boat go through. The river traf- 
fic is very heavy. There are always dozens of boats 
sailing up and down the Rhine. One of the crew on 
our boat said that this little floating bridge has to be 
torn up and put together again 20 or 30 times a day. 

lf I lived near this pontoon bridge, I’m afraid that 
I would spend much time watching it. I suppose that 
French and German boys and girls like to watch it, 
too. But the bridge made me feel sad. It shows that 
the people are really afraid. Instead of a modern 
steel bridge, they. have set up a floating wooden one. 
It could be torn up in a few minutes if German soldiers 
started to march into France. 


As ever, Aout. KU 


the flower show 


so much.” 


—PRT Traveler (Philadelphia) 


Sandie the Question Hound 

The Fifth Grade of Yorktown School, Yorktown Heights, 
New York, wants to know all about the world’s largest air- 
ship, the Hindenburg. In their letter, the boys and girls said, 
“We hope that you will have time to answer our questions 
about the Hindenburg, as it has just passed over our school.” 

I wish that I had been on board the Hindenburg when it 
flew over your school. I would have waved and barked, 
“Hello”, to you. But that flight was a very special one be- 
tween Boston and Philadelphia. It was in honor of the Hin- 
denburg’s ten round trips across the North Atlantic. On 
board the great ship were 84 passengers. They were the 
heads of big companies, banks, airplane lines, and high of- 
ficers in the Navy. The passengers said that they could see 
the beautiful reds and browns of the trees in New England. 


—Courtesy New York Times 
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The Hindenburg’s ten round trips across the Atlantic are marked 
on this map. We have numbered them for you. 


The special flight was made at the very end of the season. 
When it was over, the Hindenburg flew back to Germany. 
There it will spend the winter in its giant hangar. Can you 
imagine a building big enough to house an airship which 
is 145 feet high and 813 feet long from nose to tail? 

The Hindenburg started its regular service early in May 
and made its last crossing in October. During that time, its 
sailings were as regular as those of an ocean liner. The air- 
ship sailed in rainy and foggy as well as fair weather. But it 
often changed its course to follow good weather. Once it 
sailed as far north as Greenland. Another time, it sailed as 
far south as the Azores. 

During the season, the crossings were made in about 50 
or 60 hours. The longest was 78 hours and the shortest 42 
hours. From 21 to 72 passengers were carried each time 
besides the crew of 40. The mail on the first trip was very 
heavy. Stamp collectors had sent letters on the great ship 
to get the canceled stamps. Later the mail was very light. 
To send a letter on the Hindenburg cost 40 cents for one- 
half ounce. Freight was carried, too, everything from 
camera films to a whole automobile and airplane. 

Next season, the giant airship will again take to the air. 
It will probably begin its regular trips across the North At- 
Jantic Ocean in March. It hopes to carry even more passen- 
gers, freight, and mail than it has this year. A sister ship 
may also join the Hindenburg on the North Atlantic route. 
The new airship will be finished in July. Sandie. 

P.S. The Sixth Grade boys and girls of Maurice Public 
School, Maurice, Iowa, want to know how many patents have 
been granted in the United States. That is such a good ques- 
tion that the editor was one jump ahead of me. She answered 
it in the last issue of My Weekly Reader. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 
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Blimpy and the pilot have left the ranch see the new Bonneville 
and are g over Portland, Oregon. 
Mount is in the background. River, near Portland 


‘San is below us,” says the 


Week of Nov. 30-Dee. 4, 1936 


“That is the at San Francisco-Oak- 
which is being built on the Columbia pilot as the plane flies over the great land Bay Bridge. In many ways, it is 
. city. “Did you ae that bridge?” cries the largest bridge in the -worid,” says 


jimpy. the pilot. “It was opened this month.” 


(A) Why Do Our Neighbors Meet? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
In each blank space, write the correct word. 


1, All the _..__.___._._.._____. of the Western Hemisphere 
had a meeting at Buenos Aires. 


2. The nations of the Americas have had ——_______ 
meetings to talk over their problems. 
3. This year, the countries of North and South America 


are talking about... and eel ae á 
4. Mr. Cordell Hull is our Secretary of _~. —-—- SON EY 
. Mr, ———— is going to open the meeting. 


fore sii 


. To have good trade, these countries must have ways of 

Sending ae eae eetand emeanseOl ena ee ee 

7. These countries will lay plans to keep --—----—----——-----—--— 
and to keep out Of —.....---e--eevecnevee 0 

8. Perhaps the nations will agree not to sell ~--~.. ----—---- or 

lend —._._... .._. to other nations which go to war. 


9. These nations are working to be good —___.________. 
10. The nations hope to set up a league of nations for the 


ra es Hemisphere: 


messages, arms, trade, travel, State, Roosevelt, friends, 
peace, war, money, republics, Western, eight, two. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... 


(B) Find the Two Parts 
(Ability To Find the Parts of a Story) 
Tom Trott’s letter has two parts. He talks about two 
things. Write one short sentence for each part. In each 
sentence tell what Tom saw. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


Here Are the Winners in the Safety Contest! 


We are proud of your safety work. After reading the reports of the 
many ways you found to work for safety, the judges are sorry that 
there were not many more schools taking part in this contest. A fine 
basket ball has been sent to each of these winners: Pauline Nelson 
School, Grade 5, Mrs. Alice Neighbors, teacher, San Antonio, Texas; 
Garber City Schools, Grade 6, Miss Una Voigt, teacher, Garber, Okla.; 
Public School, Grade 5, Miss Grace E. Sheley, teacher, Deferiet, N. Y.; 
Schiller School, Grade 6, Miss Hazel L. Minar, teacher, Minneapolis, 
Minn,; East 29th Street School, Grade 5, Mr. Edward N. Kerr, teacher, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

One copy of Booklet No. 501, “The Story of Knighthood”, has been 
sent to each of the other grades that took part in the safety contest. 


` “Well, I did my good deed today. I made at least one hun- 
dred people more cheerful.” 

“How was that?” 

“I chased my hat when the wind blew it down the street.” 


Perfect score is 25. 


(C) A Dictionary Test 
(Ability To Use Books Effectively) 

You have learned to pronounce new words by breaking 
them into syllables (issue 2), to arrange words alphabetically 
(issue 6), and to use diacritical marks to show the sounds 
of letters (issue 8). This week, check yourself to see how 
well you have learned these three things. 

Write the syllables in each word, then pronounce it. 


1. harbor (2)__har-bor...__ 5. products (2)_______-_______. 
2. problems (2) -—--—-------—--—--—- 6. republics (3)______ =, 
3. important (3)-—------------------ 7. friendship (2)—..--____._. 
4. border (2). 8. pontoon (2)... => 


. Arrange these words in alphabetical order by numbering 
the words. 


9. ports ores hangar castle 
10. peace promise past plans 
11. treaty trade trust trip 
12. river ruins robber ` busy 


Use diacritical marks to show the sounds of the vowels. 


13. banks 16. strange 19. cancel 
14. toll 17. suddenly 20. trade 
15. port 18. composer © 21. treaty 
Perfect score is 20. My. score is .__. 


(D) Sights To See Around the World 
(Ability To Visualize) 

My Weekly Reader takes you around the world this week. 
As you follow Mr. Roosevelt to Buenos Aires, Tom Trott to 
the Rhine River, and the Hindenburg on its trips, you will 
want to see the same sights they saw. Write below some 
of the things you would see in these different countries. Use 
your geographies to help you build five word pictures for 
each place. 


1. Rhine River—sleepy villages; busy ports; old castles on 
pe De boats loaded with coal, ore, and cereals; pontoon 
ridge. 


2. Buenos ‘Altes Sees. = teeters oles oo ee ee ees 


SOCAL MLV LOUECE 10S oe ene 


4° Greenland ==> ee ee ee eee 


My score is____. _ 
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How Does the Garden of the Future Grow? 


ERHAPS some Mistress Mary, quite contrary, of 
the future may answer the old.question, “How 
does your garden grow?”, with a very modern rhyme. 
“Roots in water, wires hoiter, 
And tomato plants all in a row.” 
Even today there are such gardens in southern 
California. They were started by Dr. W. F. Gericke 


Spiral supporting wires 


eta ees Deh yas Rea 
= EDET Kae Mt Ee ONE 
Sa re Bees ae 
OS It 


Excelsior and peat bedding Chicken wire 
Electric heating cables— Chemically treated water 


What the Gardener Needs To Make a Dirtless Garden 


of the University of California, He is a famous plant 


grower, who has actually raised all the commoti! = 


vegetables without soil. His dirtless gardens have 
surprised plant growers in all parts of the world. 
Two big greenhouses have enlarged his gardens. In 
these gardens, vegetables are raised and sold to mar- 
kets. The roots of these plants have never known 
soil, 

Many persons have raised small plants and even 
a few rather large ones, such as sweet potatoes, in 
water only. But Dr. Gericke has made all kinds of 
garden vegetables and flowers grow in a dirtless 
garden. The experiments have taken much time 
and care. 

Plants need certain foods in order to grow strong 
and sturdy. About 30 kinds of food are found in 
the tissues of plants. But all plants do not use the 
same food. Each vegetable has its special foods. A 
tomato does not take into its roots the same foods 
which potatoes do. Carrots do not feed well on a 
turnip’s food. Oh, plants are very particular about 
their food. Dr. Gericke had to make up a different 
mixture of food for each plant. 

Each mixture is made up of several kinds of plant 
food. These plant foods have been carefully weighed, 
measured, and mixed, very much as a chemist mixes 
toothpaste. The foods are all liquids, which the roots 
of the plants drink. 

The liquid is put into shallow tanks, which are 
made of redwood. Electric heating cables run 
through the tanks and keep the liquid warm. The 
plant grower with a dirtless garden does not need 
to wait until warm spring days come. He can set 
out his plants even if the spring is a long cold one. 


In fact, he can set out his plants right in the middle 
of winter. The electric cables will keep them warm. 

The tanks are covered with wire screens, which 
stretch from side to side across the top. On the 
screens rests a shallow layer of sawdust, peat moss, 
excelsior, or some other material which will hold 
the moisture. This layer is called the “seed bed”. 
The young plants are set out in this bed. The roots 
of the plants grow downward. They reach the liquid 
in the tank. There they find the food which will 
make them grow. 

Dr. Gericke’s dirtless gardens have in them thou- 
sands of tomato plants, which bear all through the 
year. These plants reach from the floor to the top 
of the greenhouse ten feet above. Each plant will 
bear hundreds of big red tomatoes. If these tomato 
plants were set out in dirt, only about five tons of 
ripe tomatoes could be raised on an acre of land. 
But in the dirtless garden, the stems are so close to- 
gether that about seven hundred tons are raised to 
the acre. The roots of these tomato plants have 
never known any soil. In a near-by basement, other 
strong tomato plants are growing which have never 
seen the sun. ae 3 

Why Experiment With Dirtless Gardens? 

Of course, such experiments are most unusual, 
especially in southern California. There is plenty of 
bright sunshine and rich soil in the State. But Dr. 
Gericke is thinking about places where the sun 
shines warm and bright for only a few months dur- 
ing the year or where there is little land for farm- 
ing. With the new dirtless garden, acres of fertile 
land will not be needed. Even if a farmer has poor 


A Giant Greenhouse in Southern California Where Tomato 
Plants Grow Without Soil 
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he could have a large garden and grow acres of food. 
Such gardens would be a good thing for States where 
there is little rainfall, for places where there is little 
sunshine, or for places which are very crowded. 

Today the dirtless garden is still a thing of the 
future. But some day it may be as common as the 
well-known hothouse garden. When you are grown 
up, you may buy big red tomatoes which have been 
raised in a dirtless, sunless garden or you may even 
have such a garden of your own. 

Perhaps you will not need much land. People in 
crowded countries may not have to spread out into 
new lands. These countries may not have to fight 
for more land to get food and work for their peo- 
ple. Dirtless gardens may come to their rescue. Who 
knows? Perhaps Dr. Gericke’s new gardens might 
even bring peace to the world in a hundred years 
or more. 


` 


Trapping Samples of the Upper Air 


Last month, weathermen in all parts of the world 
sent balloons up into the air. They were not circus 
balloons, nor were they the kind with which boys 
and giris play. The weathermen’s balloons were 
loaded with little instruments. They were sounding 
balloons. 

These sounding balloons floated up 15 miles or 
more. As they rose higher and higher, the instru- 
ments marked down the temperature and the damp- 
ness of the air. When the balloons burst, little para- 
chutes opened and the instruments floated back to 
earth. They were all tagged, so that the finders 
would send them to near-by weather stations. 

Each year, during November, the weathermen of 
the world make special tests. They explore the 
upper air with sounding balloons. These balloons are 
sent up from the frozen lands of the Far North and 
South. They are sent up from jungles, deserts, 
mountains, plains, and great cities. November is 
called International Month by the weathermen of 
the world. : 

This year, glass chambers, as well as the sound- 
ing balloons, were sent high into the air. Each 
weather station, north, south, east, and west, fas- 
tened a glass chamber to a balloon and sent it up. 
All the air had been pumped out of the glass cham- 
ber before it took off. When the chamber was high 
in the air, a little trapdoor opened. Air rushed 
through the opening. Then the door snapped shut. 
About one pint of air was trapped inside. A flash- 
light battery worked the machinery which opened 
and shut the door. The glass chamber floated down 
to earth on a parachute. To the chamber was fas- 
tened a card which asked the finder to send it to 
the nearest weather station. 

This weather station, in turn, will send the cham- 
ber to a weatherman in London, England. When 
he has the samples of upper air from the four cor- 
ners of the earth, he will study them all carefully. 
He wants to find out how much helium there is 
in the upper air. Does the upper air differ in dif- 
ferent parts of the world at about the same height 
above the earth and at the same time of the year? 
By studying the samples of air, the London weather- 


man hopes to find out what part the upper air plays ` 


in our weather. Da 


For Your Science Scrapbook 


E R a EEE S ER 


This is a music typewriter. Of course, it does not 
sing or play tunes. But its keys are music notes just 
as the keys of a regular typewriter are the letters of 
the alphabet. 

The new typewriter was invented by a musician 
of Dresden, Germany. It will be a great help to the 
composers of music. Instead of writing their music 
by hand, they will type it. For over one hundred 
years, composers have dreamed of such a machine 
as they slowly and carefully put down music notes 
on paper. Now composers can type their music, tap, 
tap, tapping out the notes quickly on the typewriter, 


= Sea Gulls Like London 


More than 40 years ago, London, England, had a 
very hard winter. Great pieces of ice blocked the 
Thames River and the sea gulls could not find food. 
Workmen, during their free noon hour, would go to 
the bridges and toss the scraps from their lunch 
boxes to the hungry birds. 

Two winters later, when another hard winter 
came, the sea gulls remembered their kind London 
friends. The birds flocked to the bridges and the 
banks of the river. There they were fed again. 

Today London parks along the great river have 
become the winter home of the sea gulls. The great 
black-back gull, the herring gull, the common gull, 
and the gull with black cap and red legs are all 
there. Nor does London ever forget its feathered 
friends. London’s laws do not allow anyone to kill 
or shoot at a bird of any-kind. The gulls are always 
sure of a warm welcome, safety, and food. 

How about the birds around your home and 
school? Have you put up your winter feeding sta- 
tions for them? Have you hung food on a þush or 
tree? Have you found out what foods the birds 
which live near your home like? Food is scarce in 
the cold weather and hard to find. We hope the 
birds in your own neighborhood will find as warm 
a welcome as the gulls of London do. 


Air Travel 
Englishman: “We have some very large birds in England. 
Why, once while I was standing in a zoélogical garden, I saw 
a man come in on an eagle.” 
Yankee: “That’s nothing. Once while I was watching a ball 
game, I saw a player go out on a fly.” 
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This story has 452 words in it. You should read it 
silently in two and one-half minutes. Your teacher will 
time you. Read as fast as you can but be sure that you 
understand what you read. Then do Test B. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I have traveled all day on railroad trains. The 
_ last one was very streamlined and very high. It had 
an upper and a lower deck. Of course, I climbed 
the steps and sat upstairs. From there, I could look 
down on the fields and woods. 

Now I am waiting in a little railroad station for 
another train. It is not due for half an hour, so I 
can rest a bit and write to you. I write for a few 
minutes. Then I show a customs official my pass- 
port or check up with him on my baggage. I begin 
to write again and stop to eat a “chocolate” bar. At 
least, the candy tastes like chocolate, but it really 
looks like soap. 

_ My “chocolate” bar is made of coal tar. It has 
not a drop of real chocolate in it. Chocolate and 
cocoa are made from the beans of the cacao trees 
which grow in the tropics. I have seen them in 


pieces of metal may also be dropped. These can 
all be used later in making new things. On some 
German ocean liners, there are places where food 
Scraps are stored away and dried. They will be used 
later to feed pigs. Germany is now trying out a new 
food for pigs. This food is made from wood. 

Some day, German men of science say that food 
for people may be made from wood. It has in it 
three foods which are needed for human life. Just 
imagine eating sawdust cake or sawdust bread. I 
think that I like coal-tar chocolate better. But neces- 
sity is often the mother of invention. Germany has 
to buy many of her food supplies from other coun- 
tries, and one of her scientists says, “Enough wood 
is wasted in Germany’s forests and sawmills each 
year to feed the entire German army.” 


As ever, ous. KAU 


Storks Play Joke on Science 


In My Weekly Reader for October 12-16, you 
read about the storks which live in England. These 
storks began their flight to Africa when autumn 
came, just as they always do. Scientists watched 
the great birds leave and planned to follow their 
flight. The storks would not return to England for 
at least three years. Then the unexpected happened. 

When the storks flew over the Isle of Wight in 
the English Channel, six of them landed there. They 
rested for ten days, then took off again. But one 
stork stayed behind. He seemed to like the green 
island and the friendly houses. A week later, the 


five other storks came back to spend the winter 
with him. 

For years, scientists had studied storks and knew 
their habits. In the late summer or early fall, the 
birds usually flew straight from Europe to their winter 
home in Africa. But here were six of them spending 
the winter just off the coast of England. The scien- 
tists were puzzled. 

Perhaps the storks stopped because the weather 
was fine. But they stayed on even when storms of 
wind and rain came, bringing winter in their wake. 
Perhaps the birds liked the marshes where there 
were streams filled with fish. But they do not often 
visit these marshes, 

The storks like to stay around the farms and make 
friends with the ducks, the other farm animals, and 
even the cats. They are especially fond of people, 


All Aboard on Germany’s Double Deck Train 
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a 
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South America, and I always call them chocolate 
trees. Countries in the temperate zones, such as 
Germany, must buy their chocolate from tropical 
lands. But Germany does not wish to buy goods 
from other countries. She wants to raise or make 
everything which she needs. z 

There is little money in Germany today. She can- 
not spend much for goods which are made in other 
countries. The German Government has even asked 
the people to use little butter as much of Germany’s 
butter is bought from markets outside the country. 

Germany has, of course, always been a thrifty 
country. But today she must be even more saving. 
In stations and post offices, special cans have þeen 
set up. Into these, people drop odd pieces of metal, 
such as old razor blades or old curtain rods. In the 
port of Hamburg, there is a special ship where old 


too. The þirds stand on one leg outside the kitchen 
doors at mealtime. They are waiting for choice 
bits of fish or game to be tossed out to them. One 
stork will even let a person pick him up. 

These six storks have fooled the scientists who 
are studying them. Do you suppose the birds are 
laughing under their wings because everyone is so 
puzzled about them? 


The Old Seaman 
Settles Down on 
Land 


| 


—Sondagsnisse Strix 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Blimpy and the pilot visit San 
Fran ’s Chinatown. ane 
want to meet some of the Chi- 


report at 
nese children who live there. ] 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement +. 


A man in California has raised vegetables without soil. 
Dr. Gericke has raised flowers in a dirtless garden. 
All plants use the same foods. 
The foods fed to the plants were all liquids. 
Electric heating wires keep the liquid warm. 
The vegetables are planted in the liquids. 
| Dr. Gericke has hundreds of tomato plants growing in 
his dirtless gardens. 
8. California needs dirtless gardens because of its lack of 
sunshine and rich soil. 
9. The dirtless gardens may help to cause war in the world. 
10. Some nations in the world want more land. 


TI op oo NP 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ______ 


(B) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write your answers in a few words after each question. 
1. What new train was Tom Trott traveling on? _. 


2. How is Germany making “chocolate” bars? _—_-_— 


3. What is real chocolate made from? —_____________--_-___ 


4. Why has Germany asked her people to use less butter? 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 
z] A New Book on = 
i eens of Knighthood” 


For Only 12 Cents 


@ Tue Srory or Kicurnoop is an exciting 
book about the knights of old. It tells how 
the knights came to be, the splendor of their 
garments, and what they had to learn to þe- 
come good knights. This book tells about the 
minstrels, the old castles, the hunting, songs, 
and chivalry of the time. There are many pictures of the knights, 
the old castles, and the war machines that were used, You will 
be delighted with the adventures of Knighthood. 
@ Send today for your copy of THE Story OF Kwnicurnoop. Just 
fill in the coupon and send it with 12 cents to— 
‘Amentcan Epucation Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
OOS SETI CUT OUT COUPON AND MAIL ------------------- 
AMERICAN Epucarion Press, Inc. 
40 S. Third Street, Columbus, Ohio R-5-12 


Please send me the book, Tue Srory of KNIGHTHOOD, at once. 
I am inclosing 12 cents. 


a 
aaa, 
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UNIT STUDY BOOK Nool 


My nane——_____-_______—___________ 
My address. —_$—$_$______-__—. M 


‘PRO: 
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My Parent’s name ______.__$__~--_-——_—_—_ = 
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Chinese school children go to American schools Blimpy and the pilot go to the Chi- 
nese telephone exchange. Blimpy that Chinese telephone girls do not use 
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Week of December 7-11, 1936 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
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On the inside, Blimpy is surprised to find 


numbers. 


They call up the subscribers 
by their names. 


5, Name two ways in which Germany gets food to feed pigs. 


nee meneame maeaea eI, TE, 


Perfect score is 20. My score is ____. 


(C) Pronouncing New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


You can pronounce new words if you break them into 
syllables or parts and then put them back together again into 
words. The number after each word tells you how many 
syllables there are in each word, Write the syllables in each 
word, then pronounce it. Use diacritical marks to show the 
Jong and short sounds of the vowels. Use your dictionary if 
you need it. 


1. tropic (2) trépic 
. hundred (2) —————-_______—-__- 
. sunshine (2) a 
. planted (2) - 
» electric (3) u 
. tomato (jai he 


| cables (2) —— ta 


nr enaa naa maeaea aee a = M 


. common (2) -oM 


. mixture (2) ———-- 


eecsuu ee neewe rie en ne neem a 


a 
Qo 


| excelsior (4) —-——-——--— = mm 


11. experiment (4)... ~ 


wage ny Bee pee ne 


Perfect score is 20. My score is —_.._ 


(D) Learn New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 
In each blank space write the correct word. 
means opposite or opposed. 
a Sas es ee isla yveryplight; colorless gas. 
A penn who holds a public position is called an ____. 
A_. 


A... is a paper which gives a person 
permission to travel in a foreign country. 


zone is a zone of mild climate. 


oe wo NM e 


is another word for rich. 


_.means well known. 


ne ig a black, sticky substance 
which is obtained when gas is made from coal. 


____.....__- flows freely. 


G3 fF) EY Gs 


10 AS=.5. «eee is a bundle of electric wires. 


official, coal tar, liquid, cable, passport, fertile, famous, 
contrary, temperate, tropics, helium 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _______. 


a> 
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ORKMEN are busy building a children’s 
park in a little town in Indiana. The town 
is called Santa Claus. Each year at Christmas 
time, the post office at Santa Claus, Indiana, is 
very busy. It is nearly ‘‘snowed under” with let- 
ters from children. Boys and girls in all parts of 


HAGA Wee MONO THT 
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Santa Claus Stands at the End of Christmas Tree Lane 


our country write letters to Santa Claus. The 
envelopes are stamped and dropped into United 
States mail boxes. All the letters are sent to 
Santa Claus, Indiana. 

‘Last Christmas, more than 500,000 letters came 
to the Santa Claus post office. Some of the letters 
were from Alaska, while others were from 
Mexico. The post office of the little town of 
Santa Claus is in the back of a general store. 
Thirty men and women, more than one-third of 
all the people living in Santa Claus, helped with 
the Christmas rush. They opened every letter. 
In each envelope, there was a return envelope 
which was already stamped and addressed. These 
return letters were postmarked ‘‘Santa Claus” 
and mailed back to the persons who sent them. 
Many of the envelopes are now pasted in the 
albums of children who collect canceled stamps. 

Tt costs our Post Office Department extra 
money to handle all the Santa Claus mail. For 
this reason, a. man in Washington, D. ©., said, 
“Let us change the name of Santa Claus, Indiana, 
and save the Post Office Department money at 

Christmas time.” The Postmaster General said, 
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A Town Builds a Park To Honor Santa Claus 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


“No, we will not! The United States is not sọ (3 


poor that it has to disappoint its youngest citi- 
zens. We will hire as many clerks as are needed 
to take care of the Christmas mail at Santa Claus, 
Indiana.”’ 

That was said three years ago. Since that time, 
Santa Claus, Indiana, has become a well-known 
town. Not long ago, a man who lives near the 
little town said, “Let us build a park to honor 
Santa Claus. I will give 32 acres of land. Let the 
park be dedicated to the children of the world and 
to the spirit of Christmas.” 

Many men were put to work on the Santa Claus 
park, and it will soon be finished. In the center 
of the park is a statue of Santa Claus. He is a 
jolly looking man even if he is made of granite, 
a hard stone. He stands 25 feet high, or about as 
tall as a two-story house. He smiles through his 
long whiskers as he opens a big bag of toys. 

Below the statue of Santa Claus are these 
words cut in stone, ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy cup of life may be overflowing 
with happiness.” Many mothers and fathers play 
Santa Claus to their children every day of the 
year. They give to them in an unselfish way. The 
children should be very grateful and very glad to 
honor their parents. 


In the Land of Santa Claus 
Leading up to the statue of Santa Claus is a 
lane of evergreen trees. It is called Christmas 
Tree Lane. Not far away is Reindeer Lake. Near 
the lake is a wishing well where children may 


whisper their Christmas wishes. There is also a _ 


big doll house into which children may walk. In- 
side will be a display of dolls and toys from all 
parts of the world. 

To pay for the work on the park, a Santa Claus 
Good Fellowship Club was started. All the work 


on the park is being done on a non-profit plan. ° 


That means that no one is trying to make any 
money for himself. The work is done at cost, and 
good fellowship is shown by all the workers. 

President Roosevelt has been asked to press a 
button in the White House to unveil the statue 
of Santa Claus. When the park is finished, grown- 
ups, as well as children, will want to visit it. As 
they sit in the park, they will think of Christmas 
and all that it means to the world. 


Y 
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STAMPS TO STAMP OUT SICKNESS 

Christmas seals are sold each year at this time. 
The seals sell for a penny each. The money is 
used to fight tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is a sick- 
ness of the lungs, which kills thousands of people 
in the United States every year. It is a sickness 
which is common to all people and is found in the 
South as well as in the North. 

Much has been done to stamp out tuberculosis. 
During the past 20 years in our country, the death 


|. rate from tuberculosis has fallen about 50 per 


cent. This drop means that one-half as many 
people died of tuberculosis in 1932 as died from 
it in 1912. Much of the work of fighting tubercu- 
losis is done by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. It is this association which sells the 
Christmas seals. 

Doctors tell us that if the good work goes on, 
tuberculosis will soon be stamped out of our 
country. You can help with the good work. Buy 
Christmas seals and put them on your Christmas 
cards. The Post Office Department asks us to put 
the seals on the back of our envelopes. Then the 
seals will not bother the men who cancel the post- 
age stamps. Postage stamps are always placed on 
the front of an envelope in the upper right-hand 
corner. Be sure to place your Christmas seals on 
the back where you seal your envelope. 


SAFETY RULES FOR VACATION 

- If you get a new sled for Christ- 
mas, don’t coast on it where auto- 
mobiles run. If you must coast 
across a road, ask a policeman to 
rope it off so automobiles will not 
spoil your fun. If this cannot be done, do not 
coast where the automobiles run. 

Don’t “hook rides’? behind automobiles or 
trucks. Many children are killed at Christmas 
time by tying their sleds behind 
ears. Some are killed by being 

‘thrown from their sleds. Others 2 
are killed or hurt by poison fumes PA= 
‘which come from the exhaust pipe 
of the automobile. If you ride behind a horse and 
wagon on a country road, be sure not to tie the rope 
of your sled to the wagon. Place the long rope over 
a cross bar and hold the end of the rope in your 
hand. Then you can let go at any time. 

If you go skating during Christmas vacation, 
don’t go on the ice before it is 
tested. Many children are drowned 
every winter by daring one another 
to go out on the thin ice. Skate only 
on ice which has been tested. 


There are many other rules for safety during Christmas 
vacation which could be added here. How many more can 
you think of? 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

It has been snowing here in Switzerland for two 
days. The snow is three feet deep in many places. 
As I write this letter, I can hear sleigh bells 
jingling in the streets below. The evergreen trees 
are bent over with snow, and the view from my 
window would make a pretty picture painted on 
a Christmas card. I should like to send the pic- 
ture to each of you. 


Hiking Through the Alps on Skis 


I have been working hard in Geneva, writing 
and making reports about the war in Ethiopia. 
Geneva is the city in which men from 59 nations 
met not long ago to talk about peace. From my 
hotel, I can see the new League of Nations build- 
ing. It is one of the finest buildings in the world. 
It cost nearly five million dollars and covers 
nearly four acres of ground. The building is made 
of white stone and concrete, and it is the color of 
the snow. The inside of the building is very 
beautiful. The furnishings were gifts from many 
nations. Persia, or Iran as the country is now 
called, sent fine rugs. India sent carved furniture, 
France sent beautiful chandeliers, an American 
gave a two-million-dollar library, and other gifts 
came from all corners of the earth. The members 
of the League of Nations should be able to work 
very hard for world peace in such a beautiful 
building. 

Yesterday was Sunday, and I took a long trip 
to the country with one of my Swiss friends. We 
drove in a sleigh to a mountain inn, After lunch, 
we skied down the mountain until we were tired. 
Then we went ski-joring behind a team of dogs. 
I had done ski-joring before behind a horse, but 
this was the first time I ever did it behind dogs. 
The dogs seemed to enjoy it, and they pulled us 
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along as fast as they could. We were having a 
fine time when all of a sudden the dogs made a 
sudden turn and I fell down in the deep snow. I 
forgot to let go of the two long ropes to which 
I was holding. I was dragged through the snow 
which went down my neck and up my sleeves. 
_ The next thing I felt was the warm tongue of one 
of the dogs. He licked the snow from my face 
and then barked. It was as if he wanted to say, 
“Get up and try it again. We dogs shall be more 
careful the next time.” 
Much love and Merry Christmas to all, ` 


Uncle Bans 


WAR FEVER 


Christ is often called the Prince of Peace. This 
Christmas, we shall celebrate the 1935th birthday 
of the Prince of Peace. Everyone is sorry that 
the world is not at peace this year on that day. 
But instead, war is going on in several parts of 
the world. Soldiers are being killed in battle 
while Christmas bells ring out, ‘‘Peace on earth, 
good will toward men”. 

War might be likened to a terrible sickness. It 
might be called war fever. War fever is often 
very catching. When it breaks out in one coun- 
try, it spreads easily to other countries. It seems 
to attack only human beings. It makes men mad 
and fills them with the desire to kill. The cause of 
war fever is not known. Some say that one of its 
causes is the germ of hatred. The last great case 
of war fever broke out in Europe in 1914, 
when more than sixty-five million men fought. 
Since that time, people in all parts of the world 
have tried to find a cure for it. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU | 


The Editor of My Weekly Reader wishes you a very 
merry and a very safe Christmas holiday. May Santa fill 
your stocking full, and may you have lots of fun playing 
outdoors in the snow or in the sunshine, 

There will be no issue of My Weekly Reader next week. 


IS AN ELEPHANT WISER THAN MAN? 


One evening not long ago, a truck driver was 
taking an elephant to the winter home of a circus. 
The elephant weighed 8,219 pounds. She was 50 
years old and was named Jap. While Jap was rid- 
ing behind the truck in a trailer, there wag a _ 
bump. The trailer upset as the driver turned a 
corner too fast. Jap was thrown on her side and 
could not get up, for her feet were chained to the 
floor. When the elephant was taken from the 
trailer, the driver found that her head and ears 
were badly scratched. ee 

It was late and the truck driver was tired, so | 
he took Jap to a garage for the night. He had 
heard that elephants have good memories, but he 
said to himself, “After a good night’s rest and a 
bale of hay, Jap will forget her upsetting experi- 
ence.”’ 

Early the next morning, the driver tried to get 
the elephant into the trailer again. But Jap took 
one look at the truck and walked off in the other 
direction. The driver called some policemen to 
help him. But try as they would, they were not 
able to force the elephant into the truck. Jap had 
had enough of riding in automobiles, and noth- 
ing could make her try it again. She stamped her 
feet, lifted up her trunk, and snorted wildly. 
After a while, the truck driver gave up and said, 
‘Well, if you won’t ride, you will have to walk!” 

So the driver and the elephant set out on their 
long walk. They followed the road signs to 
Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, where the circus 
was spending the winter. Along the way, the 
strange pair stopped at a garage for food and 
drink. The elephant emptied many buckets of 
water which were meant for automobile radiators. 

Late that night, after seven tong hours of walk- 
ing, Jap and the truck driver. arrived at the win- 
ter circus. They had been held up along the way 
by traffic lights and by crowds of children who 
followed them. The man in charge of the circus 
bathed Jap’s sore feet, gave her a bale of hay and 
a barrel of water, and put her to bed. When he 
heard the truck driver’s sad story, he said, “I 
don’t blame the elephant for not riding with you 
again. Elephants seem to know more than peo- 
ple. One good lesson is enough for an elephant, 
if not for man.” 


THE WINNERS IN DAN’S MASCOT CONTEST 

Dan wants to thank you one and all for the hundreds of names 
which you sent in for his bear cub. Out of all the entries, Dan has 
chosen the name “Loki” (16’ké). Russell Nelson of North Tona- 
wanda, New York, who sent in the winning name, says, “The name 
I think would be fine for your mischievous bear is ‘Loki’, the Norse 
god of mischief.” The prize watch has been sent to Russell with our 
best Christmas greetings. The fifty schools which sent in very good 
lists of names have each been sent a prize booklet. 


Boasted the Safety Christmas Tree, 

“I’m as proud as proud can be, 

For no one can hold a candle to me!”’ 
—Safety Education Magazine 
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DANNY DOO SPENDS CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 


The Mexican Christmas lasts nine Dan shows his friend Pedro 
~ days. Many fireworks are set off. how Santa Claus looks in 


the United States. 


Mexicans have no Christmas trees. In- 
stead they break a piñata (pin’ ya-ta), 
Dan is blindfolded. He 


or clay jar. 
breaks the jar. 


Week of December 16-20, 1935 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan and Pedro and the little cub 
are very happy. They dance and 
sing. 

Many presents fall out. 


(A) CAN YOU FILL THE BLANKS? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


10. 


. In the center of the park is a 


Workmen are busy building a children’s 
at Santa Claus, Indiana. 


Ma chey cart ati ere cee cee nen nee time, the 
post office at Santa Claus, Indiana, is busy. 


The letters with return envelopes are sent 
backetopthen= te sre for their stamp 
collections. 


. Extra clerks are hired to take care of the 


Christmas 


So en ee , Indiana, has 
become a well-known town. 


. A man who lives near Santa Claus, Indiana, 


of land for a park. 


of Santa Claus. 


. The words carved below the statue remind 


the children to honor their 


. Inside the doll house in the park will be a 


of dolls and toys from all 


parts of the world. 


ee en ee has been asked 
to press a button to unveil the statue. 


mail, parents, presents, Christmas, statue, park, 


President Roosevelt, 32 aeres, children, display, Santa Claus 


Perfect score is 10. 


My score is ........... 


(B) WHAT HAPPENED FIRST? 


(Ability To Grasp the Sequence of Ideas in n Story) 


These sentences are out of order. Put them in the correct 


order. 


abo 


The fourth sentence happened first in the story 
ut the elephant. Write 1 on the blank in front of it. 


Write 2, 3, etc., where they belong. 


My Werxty Reapra, Eprtion No. anksgivin; as weeks, 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, ne Sept. 25, 1998. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 


Early the next morning, the driver tried to 
get the elephant into the truck again. 

Jap lifted up her trunk and snorted wildly. 
It was late, so the truck driver took Jap to a 
garage for the night. 


Four, issued weekly during the school year except Th 


Perfect score is 10. 


Jap was riding in a trailer. 

The man in charge of the circus bathed Jap’s 
feet and gave her food and water. 

The driver called some policemen to help him. 


The trailer upset as the driver turned a corner 
too fast. 

Late that night, Jap and the truck driver ar- 
rived at the winter circus. 


Jap took one look at the truck and walked off 
in another direction. 


The driver and the elephant set out on their 
long walk. 


My score is ............ 


(C) MAKE NEW WORDS YOUR HOBBY 


{Vocabulary Development) 


Put an (X) before the word or words that make each 
sentence correct. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4, 


10. 


Perfect score is 10. 


. To signal means to make a (......cure 


Cancel means to (.....mark a stamp so that it 
cannot be used again ...... stop ...... cover). 


Dedicate means (......to build .....to stamp out 
ONE to set apart for a special use). 
An exhibit is called a (.....furnishing ...... dis- 
play ......library). 
A germ is the (......beginning ......end ......color) 
of anything. 

. Hatred is another word for (......attack ......dis- 
appoint ...... strong dislike). ; 


. What happens to one is called (......a fellow- 


ship ......an experience ...... an accident). 


racer report 


. Fumes is another word for (......gas or smoke 


ma a test). 


. A view is another word for (......furnishings 


Sir streets ......a scene). 


The exhaust is (......the escape of used gaso- 
line ...... something sudden ...... concrete). 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Do not forget the birds at Christmas time. 


2. If 


you are interested in making Christmas wreaths, see 


page 367 of ‘‘Nature Magazine’’ for December, 1935. 


d Chriatm: 


by American Education Press, Inc., 40 South Third Street, 


cad 


My score is ............ 
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Around the ao With Christmas 


CHRISTMAS TIME IN SWITZERLAND 


If our sleigh could sail ‘ovek, the Alps, we would look down upon boys 
à of Switzerland taking home fir trees for the Christmas celebr: E” 


r Ww you i hang your "stocking over the fire- 
place on Christmas Eve, do you wonder what 


other boys and girls are doing the world over? Christ- 


mas.customs in far-away lands are often very differ- 
ent from our own, so let’s take a peek at them. Let’s 
pretend that we can visit a dozen or more countries in 
a few short hours. Shall wê use an airplane for this 
imaginary trip? Oh, it is much too modern. How 
about seven-league boots? No,*they are too hard to 
put on and take off. Let’s go in a sleigh pulled by 
eight tiny reindeer. Of course, a sleigh is just the 
thing for a long Christmas Eve journey over the 
world and back again. 

Now we are off with much jingling of sleigh bells. 
Our reindeer prance through the sky above chimney 
tops, fields, and woodlands. They sail over the At- 
lantic Ocean with one mighty hop and head straight 
for the towns and villages of England. 

For hundreds of years, Christmas has been very 
merry in that country across the sea. Long ago, 
when knights lived in castles with drawbridges and 
moats, bands of merrymakers were chosen to be the 
knights of misrule. They dressed in gaily colored 
costumes with yellow and green scarves and ribbons 
fastened to their sleeves. They rode on hobbyhorses 
and pasteboard dragons. What jokes these funmakers 
played on the knights and ladies of the castle. The 
fun lasted for days. 

On Christmas Eve, a great log was dragged from 
the woods to the castle. It was put in the fireplace 
and lighted. How the old castle rang with gay laugh- 
ter and the shouts of “Merry Christmas”. Groups of 
singers walked through the villages and sang Christ- 
mas carols. 


Hundreds of guests gathered in the great banquet 
hall of the castle on Christmas Day. The armor and 
the swords, which hung on the walls were covered 
with holly. Pages blew long trumpets as gold and 
silver platters heaped with food were carried into 
the hall for the great Christmas feast. 

Today the Christmas fun is not so loud but the 
Christmas spirit is very merry. The boys and girls of 
England still sing old carols under lighted windows 
on Christmas Eve. They dress in the costumes of long 
ago and carry swinging lanterns in their hands. The 
children go in groups from house to house to sing the 
carols, They stop before tiny cottages with thatched 
roofs. They stop under the gray walls of great castles. 

Gay bands of merrymakers still come from the 
woods on Christmas Eve, just as in the days of old. 
They pull behind them a great yule log. It is a large 
green oak root, which will burn slowly for a long 
time. This log is put into the fireplace and lighted 
from the charred end of last year’s yule log. The new 
yule log must burn and crackle from then until New 
Year’s Day. 

We cannot stop too long in England. We have many 
other countries to see this Christmas. So let’s dash 
across the border into Scotland. There we shall watch 
boys and girls piping in the Christmas plum pudding. 
They march gaily into the house, playing on old bag- 
pipes. The Queen of the Puddings is holding the 
pudding high above her head. 

“Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! Now, Prancer and 
Vixen!” Across the English Channel we go. Shall 
we head for Belgium and the Netherlands first? These 
two little countries hold their Christmas merrymak- 
ing early in December. The children of Belgium fill 


WHERE DID SANTA PARK HIS REINDEER? 


Santa’s reindeer must haye been caught in a traffic jam, for the jolly 
old spirit of Christmas is riding the street cars in this western city. 
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their shoes with beans and carrots for the reindeer 
of Santa Claus. There is also a piece of cake for Santa 
himself, Perhaps our imaginary reindeer can stop 
for a minute to nibble a carrot or two. Santa Claus 


y ON THE ROAD TO CHRISTMAS 

Carloads of Christmas trees come from the north woods long before 
the holiday season, These trees are packed together like sardines in 
a box. Nine million Christmas trees are sold in our country 
year, and nearly five million of them come from the State of Maine. 
‘When the trees reach market, their branches will be spread out to 
show how graceful they are. By Christmas Eve, most of these trees 

be trimmed with bright balls, shining tinsel, and twinkling lights. 


- puts presents, candy, nuts, and fruit into the little 
wooden shoes. Sometimes he exchanges them for big 
china or chocolate shoes, often a foot long and filled 
with goodies. 

The children of Holland not only put their shoes 
on the window sills but they also hang up their stock- 
ings. Perhaps our own custom of hanging up stock- 
ings was brought to our country by the early Dutch 
settlers. In Holland, Santa Claus also wears red robes 
and a peaked cap. He goes around knocking on doors 
and asking boys and girls about their studies at school 
and their work and play. Then he showers candy and 
nuts on the children who have learned their lessons 
and done good work. 

“On, Comet! On, Cupid! On, Donder and Blitzen!” 
We are now crossing the border into France. Santa 
Claus is very busy in the mountains of that country. 
He is packing toys into his bag, and the spirits of the 
mountains are helping him. On Christmas Eve, they 
will bring the toys to the homes of boys and girls of 
France and drop them into little wooden shoes. 

From France, our sleigh will travel over Spain and 
Italy. Last year, if we could have looked down upon 
the chimney tops of Spanish cities, we would have 
watched boys and girls hiding their shoes in the 
bushes on Christmas Eve. Early the next morning, 
they hurried outdoors to see what goodies had been 
left in those shoes. But this year, a terrible civil war 
is being fought in Spain, and that country’s Christ- 
mas will be very sad. So we shall sail quickly over 
Spain and the Mediterranean Sea into Italy. There 
boys and girls are gathered around jars of fate which 
are filled with presents. Each child reaches in and 
pulls out his Christmas toys. 


We cannot stay long in Italy as the trip across the 
mountains into Germany is ahead of us. In that 
country, the candle-lighted Christmas tree first made 
its appearance. That was in the sixteenth century. 
It is said that Martin Luther, a famous German, was 
trying to tell his family about the beauty of a snow- 
covered fir tree under a sky filled with twinkling 
stars. But he could not make them see the picture. 
So he went out into the garden and cut down a little 
fir tree. Then he brought it into the house, put 
candles on the tips of its branches, and lighted them. 
From that time, candle-lighted Christmas trees were 
used in many of the cities in Germany. Then about 
1800, the custom spread into other countries. 

Our eight tiny reindeer have again turned north- 
ward and are dashing into Norway and Sweden, 
There we shall see rows of neat little shoes standing 
in front of the big fireplaces. They are waiting for 
Santa Claus and his pack filled with toys. Boys are 
marching through the streets of their cities and vil- 
lages. They wear long white robes with necklaces of 
glittering tinsel. The boys carry shining stars above 
their heads. They sing the old carols. Boys and girls 
dance around the great Christmas trees which stand 
in the public squares. They place sheaves of grain 
outside their doors, that the birds may have a feast. 
. Out over the North Atlantic, our reindeer prance 
again. But we are not on our way home. We are 
traveling toward Iceland. This little island has been 
very busy for many weeks. Everything has to be 
cleaned and scrubbed, so that it will be bright and 
shining for Christmas. A new garment and a new 
candle are made for every member of the family. 


GETTING READY FOR CHRISTMAS 


This toy factory in New Hampshire is turning out thousands of 
streamlined toy automobiles to delight children at Christmas time. 


The candles are set in old candle molds which have 
belonged to the family for hundreds of years. They 
are the symbols of the light and joy that the Christ- 
mas message brings to everyone. On Christmas Eve, 
every house is bright with lights from attic to cellar, 
for Christmas is a festival of light. Even outdoors 
there is light, for the Northern Lights send a glow of 
amber, violet, and gold from the North Polar Region 
across the blue sky. Everywhere there is light in 
Iceland. 

Suppose we return to our own country now, or 
our heads will be in a whirl. The eight tiny rein- 
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deer have pulled our sleigh swiftly to far-away 
lands. But we have caught a glimpse of Christmas 
in other countries, Christmas merrymaking which 
is sometimes much like that in our own homes, some- 
times very different. 

All the world joins in the merry Christmas cele- 
bration, because long ago, in far-away Palestine, 
strange things happened. Upon a star-lit night, while 
shepherds watched their flocks, a bright star guided 
three kings to a manger in Bethlehem. From afar 
they came, bringing rich gifts to the Christ Child. — 


Help the Hungry Birds 

Would you like to send a bag of grain through the 
mails to Mr. and Mrs. Hungry Bird? This is how 
you do it. First of all, watch the newspapers for news 
of a cold wave and heavy snows in some section of 
the United States. Then go to a feed store and buy a 
bag of grain. Wild bird mixture costs ten cents a 
pound. Sunflower seeds cost fifteen cents a pound, 
and scratch feed is only five cents a pound. All this 
feed is sold in bulk, so you may buy as much or as 
little as you wish. Bags of grain, weighing from 50 
to 100 pounds, can easily be sent through the mail. On 
the bag, fasten a mailing tag addressed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hungry Bird, give a rural route number and the 
name of a city or town with its State in the section 
over which the cold wave and snowstorms have 
swept. Put enough postage on the bag to cover the 
cost of sending it by parcel post. Ask your local post 
office or your mailman for additional information 
about addressing the bags of grain. 

The mailmen on rural routes put the bags of grain 
into their cars along with the regular mail. When 
they come to the clearings which are used as feed- 
ing stations, the mailmen hop out and scatter some of 
the grain over the ground. They put the rest of it 
inside little houses which are perched high on posts 
or hang from the trees. There the grain is sheltered 
from the wind and the stow, and the birds have a 
cozy place to rest while they feast. 

The birds for miles around come to these feeding 
stations. Red birds, blue jays, chickadees, nuthatches, 
and dozens of other birds come. Many of these birds 
would starve if it were not for the feeding stations. 

Remember that birds cannot find food when snow 
and ice cover the ground. Remember, too, that birds 
are good friends to you and me. They eat the harm- 
ful insects which destroy our trees and gardens. Be 
a good friend to the birds and help them through the 
long, cold winter months, Mail a Christmas package 
of grain to Mr. and Mrs. Hungry Bird. 


A Merry Christmas Holiday to You 


When Sandie, the Question 
Hound, looked at this Christmas 
buck, he said, “What is it?” We 
| gave him three guesses, and with 
| his nose for news, he tracked the 
funny straw goat back Sweden. 
Tom Trott sent the Christmas 
\ | goat across the ocean to wish you 
=| a jolly Christmas and a happy 
New Year. Sandie and the Editor 
t also say, “Merry Christmas”, and 
add, “My Weekly Reader for 
January 4-8 will be waiting for 
you when you come back to school 


ya 
ue 


‘| after the holiday,” 


What a Christmas Surprise 
These three little pups are puzzled about the Christ- 
mas rush and all the holly which covers their basket. 
But we think that they must be someone’s Christa 
mas gift. ; 


Tom Trott Spends Christmas in Sweden 
Dear Boys and Girls, 

Christmas will soon be here, and my little Swedish 
friends are as excited about it as you are. Every- 
where in the house is a sweet, spicy odor of baking 
cakes and bread. Never have I seen so many goodies 
in one big spotless kitchen. Earthen jars are heaped 


_ high with cookies and cakes. Big wooden dishes are 


filled with brown rusk or thin breads. Besides the 
bread and cakes, there are sausages, meat balls, 
sweet brown beans, rice porridge, potato dumplings, 
cheese, and dozens of other goodies. l 

Nor do my friends forget the birds. Sheaves of 
grain will be tied to tall poles outside the kitchen door. 
These will be the Christmas dinner for the birds. 

For us, Christmas will begin before dawn. We 
shall drive to the church in a sleigh. The bells on the 
horse’s harness will jingle merrily. The church bells 
will ring out, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” We 
shall carry lighted torches which we throw away be- 
fore we enter the church. Inside there will be thou- 
sands of lighted candles. 

Christmas in Sweden lasts for 20 days. During 
that time, we shall make many calls., I think that 
the Christmas visits have started already. My Swed- 
ish host just called to me that we have visitors. I can 
smell pancakes being fried, too. These will be served 
with plum or apple marmalade and heavy sweet 
cream. We shall have coffee and perhaps some little 
cakes, also. 

What.a merry Christmas holiday this promises to 
be. I hope yours is as gay. May your stockings bulge 
from top to toe with surprises and goodies. 

Merry Christmas and the best of luck for the New 


Year. red eee KU 


What Is Christmas Without Cookies? 

You can rival the Swedish cooks that Tom Trott tells 
about in his letter. “Let’s Make This a Cookie Christmas”, 
by Dorothy B. Marsh in mother’s “Good Housekeeping’ 
magazine for December, 1936, has just the recipes you want, 
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A Christmas Play 


Dramatize Christmas in other lands. Work out a different 
scene for each of the ten countries told about in “Around 
the World With Christmas” and Tom Trott’s letter. The class 
may work together in planning each scene. Then different 
groups of children may act out the various scenes for each 
country. The following suggestions may help you: 

1. Reread “Around the World With Christmas” and Tom 

_ Trott’s letter. 

2. Ask persons who have lived or visited in other lands to 
come to school to tell you about Christmas in those lands. 

3. Have a class discussion as to how a group of children 
should portray an English Christmas, a Swedish Christ- 
mas, etc. 

a. What action can be put intd the dramatization? 
b. What will the characters do and say? 
4. The English group, the Italian group, and each of the 
-~ other groups may read further in the library to find out 
how to make their costumes.* However, costumes are not 
necessary for a good play. 

5. When each group of children is ready, they may act out 
their scene for the class. After each group has acted a 
scene, the class may talk over these items with the actors: 

a. Was there enough acting? Did it move fast enough? 

b. Was there enough talking? 

c. Did the actors face the audience? 

d. Did the actors feel the parts they played? 

e. Did the actors speak slowly, clearly, and loudly 
enough? 

6. How can you work the singing of carols into your play? 

T. Games are played at Christmas time in many countries. 
In England, the children play Blindman’s Bluff, Bob- 
apple, Hunt the Slipper, Fox-in-the-hole, and other 
games. How can you work the playing of games into 
your Christmas play? 

8. Some pupils can make the scenery for your play. On big 
sheets of brown wrapping paper (5 feet long) and with 
colored crayons, make large pictures of our Santa Claus, 
St. Nicholas in Holland, and the Christmas patrons of the 
children of other lands. 


A Little Child Is Born 
A little child on the earth has been born, 
- He came to earth for the sake of us all! 


He came to earth but no home did he find, 
He came to earth and its cross did he bear. 


He came to earth for the sake of us all 
And wishes us all a happy New Year. old Flemish 


Are You Making Candy for Christmas? 


34 cupful boiling water 2tablespoonfuls chopped dates 
3 cupful ulated. sugar 3 tablespoonfuls walnut meats 
ł cupful brown sugar 3 tablespoonfuls pecan meats 
Put all the sugar into the boiling water. Bring quickly to a boil, 
Cook until it forms a`soft ball in cold water. Add dates and nuts and 
stir until the candy begins to cloud. Do not stir so long as for fudge. 
Drop from a teaspoon onto waxed paper, 


*“Christmas Everywhere”, by Elizabeth Sechrist (McC: Smi 
Philadelphia, $2). 7 $ 6 aber 


Week of December 21-25, 1936 
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The Birds’ Christmas Carol 


Of all the Christmas carols, When the Christmas sun arises, 
The sweetest one to me, Every sheaf of grain on high 

Was one I heard in Norway, Bursts forth in sudden music 
Far, far across the sea. Soaring upward to the sky. 


On Christmas Eve the people there, And the children run to listen 
When birds are all at rest, While the old church steeple 
From their sheaves of wheat and sings, 
barley And the air is rife with gladness 
Bring each the very best. And filled with fluttering wings. 


And to every spire and housetop, So of all the Christmas carols, 
Every barn and weather vane, The most beautiful to me 
Every gatepost, every gable, Was sung by birds in Norway, 
They fasten a sheaf of grain. Far away across the sea. 
—Author Unknown 


O Little Town of Bethlehem 


O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


O morning stars, together 

Proclaim the holy birth, 

And praises sing to God the King, 

And peace to men on earth; 

Where charity stands watching 

And faith holds wide the door, 

The dark night wakes, the glory breaks, 
And Christmas comes once more. 


How silently, how silently, 

The wondrous gift is given; 

So God imparts to human hearts 

The blessings of His heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming, 

But in this world of sin, 

Where meekness will receive Him, still 


The dear Christ enters in. 
—Panurs Brooxs 


Do You Know This Carol? 
Deck the hall with boughs of holly, 
*Tis the season to be jolly, 

Don we now our gay apparel, 
‘Troll the ancient Christmas carol. 


See the blazing yule before us, 
Strike the harp and join the chorus, 
Follow me in merry measure, 


While I tell of Christmas treasure. 


Fast away the old year passes, 
Hail the new, ye lads and lasses! 
Sing we joyous altogether, 
Heedless of the wind and weather. 


Old Welsh Carol 
My Book Record 
The supply of "My Book Record” is completely, exhausted, due to a demand 
far beyond our tion. Because this device was planned as a Book Week 


activity, it seems dvisable to reprint it now. 
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A Giant “Eye” Will Be Placed on a Mountain Top 


RITERS of long ago made up stories about 
the gods who punished men because they 
tried to see too much. What would those old 
writers say if they should hear about the big tele- 
scope which men will put up on a mountain in 
California? The telescope will be the biggest one 


The World’s Largest Piece of Glass Comes Out of Cooling Room 


ever made. By looking through it, man will be 
able to see one million times farther than with his 
eye alone. He will be able to see three times 
farther than he has been able to see through any 
other telescope. What new things will be seen 
through the new telescope? No one can answer 
that question until the telescope is finished. 

One of the most important parts of a telescope 
is its mirror. The glass for the mirror of the new 
telescope was made at a glass factory in Corning, 
New York. The glass, the biggest piece ever made, 
is now ready to be sent across our country to Cali- 
fornia. It is said to be a million times more power- 
ful in gathering light than is the eye of man. 

The pupil of a man’s eye measures one-fifth of 
an inch across. Through it, he can see about 
6,000 stars. The glass eye for the new telescope 
measures 200 inches across. Through it, men ex- 
pect to be able to see 1,500,000 stars. 

The glass for the giant eye was poured in De- 
cember, 1934. It took a year for the glass to 
cool. Glass is made by melting together sand and 
certain other things which are found in the earth. 


These materials are heated until they melt and 
form a clear liquid. This liquid is called molten 
glass. When it cools, it becomes hard. 

While glass is hot and in the molten state, it 
can be poured into molds or blown into almost 
any shape. As the glass cools, it becomes hard 
and takes the shape of the mold into which it is 
poured. Did you ever make taffy and, while it 
was hot, pour it on a plate? The taffy took the 
shape of the plate. When the taffy was cool, it 
could be lifted from the plate. y 

The hot molten glass for the mirror looked. 
somewhat like clear taffy. There were 20 tons of 
it, and it was poured into a mold almost as big 
as a room. The glass was heated until it was red 
hot. ‘‘Spoons’”’ as big as washtubs were used to 
pour the hot glass into its mold. It took many 
men seven hours to pour the glass. 

Tf molten glass cools too fast, small waves or 
bubbles are likely to form in it. The men in 
Corning wanted the glass for the mirror to be as 
clear as crystal. So they did not let it cool too 
fast. For almost a year, robots or mechanical 
men made the glass cool very slowly. 

The men could hardly wait to see if the glass 
was clear enough to use in the telescope. Were 
there any cracks or bubbles in it? Had the earth- 
quake which was felt in our country in October 
done any harm to the big piece of glass? Had the 
glass cooled too fast or too slowly? 


The Glass Is Perfect! 


Last month, the glass was carefully taken from 
its mold and tested in many ways. There was 
great rejoicing when the men found that the glass 
was all right. Sometime in January, the glass 
will be put on an open freight car and taken to 
California. There the glass will be ground and 
polished. This work may take five years, for it 
must be done very slowly. A mirror of this kind 
must be ground with the greatest care. If there 
is a mistake even of one-millionth of an inch, 
the mirror will not gather light as it should. 

When the grinding and polishing are done, 
one side of the glass will be painted with alumi- 
num to make a mirror of it. Most mirrors are 
coated with mercury. But in the past few years, 
it has been found that aluminum makes finer 
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mirrors. Putting the aluminum on the glass will 
also take a long time, for the work must be done 
in a vacuum, or in a place where there is no air. 

When the mirror is finished, it will be put in a 
telescope on top of Palomar Mountain in south- 
ern California. The telescope will not be ready 
for use before 1940. 


GIANT “BIRD” CARRIES MAIL 

The China Clipper is back again after its rec- 
ord flight across the Pacific. It carried more than 
one hundred thousand (100,000) pieces of mail 
which weighed nearly two tons. Much of that 
mail was sent by stamp collectors who wanted 
canceled stamps from the Clipper’s first flight. 
Perhaps sometime, you will have one of those 
stamps in your album. 

When the China Clipper stopped at Wake 
Island, it left 25 of its passengers on the lonely 
little island. The passengers were not persons. 
They were 25 yellow canaries that rode in the 
airplane in little wooden cages. The canaries 
were a gift to the men who live on the lonely 
island in the Pacific. 


No song birds lived on Wake Island, and the 


men who built the air base were lonely without 
the songs of birds. No song birds lived there be- 
cause the island had no fresh water and almost 


The China Clipper Takes Off 


no plants or trees. The island was very quiet 
without even the song of a bird to break the still- 
ness. The men were very happy when the pilot of 
the giant ‘‘flying bird” handed them the 25 chirp- 
ing canaries. 
Pilot Musick 

The pilot who handles the China Clipper so 
easily is Pilot Edwin C. Musick. He holds more 
world records than any other flyer. He holds ten 
records and is one of the few pilots who holds a 
license to fly any kind of plane. Pilot Musick has 
spent about 11,640 hours in the air, or the total 
of a year and four months. He has never had an 
accident. 


Pilot Musick was born in St. Louis in 1894. | 


When “Eddy”, as he was called, was nine years 


old, his family moved to California. One day, he 
went to an air race. Then and there, he decided 
to be an aviator. When he went home, he and 
some of his school friends tried to make an air- 
plane to fly. The boys worked until they made a 
plane which went up nine feet into the air. Then 
it made a nose dive and landed in a mud puddle. 

Later Edwin went to flying school and, in 1927, 
became a pilot for the Pan American Airways. 
He never went up in a plane without going over 
all its parts to make sure that everything was 
safe. He never did any stunts in a plane or took 
any chances. He worked hard, took good care of 
his health, and proved that he was a pilot who. 
could be trusted with the company’s biggest air- 
plane. 

Pilot Musick, like Colonel Lindbergh, is very 
modest and does not like to have his picture 
taken. He does not like to talk to newspaper men 
about himself or his work. Few people know 
much about Mr. Musick. He says that he is just 
the pilot of a very wonderful ship. 


VOLCANO WELCOMES CHINA CLIPPER 

When Captain Musick made the first stop on his 
flight across the Pacific, Mother Nature wel- 
comed him in a strange way. A volcano in the 
Hawaiian Islands shot off ‘‘fireworks’’ high into 
the sky. The volcano is called Mauna Loa 
(mou’nd 16’4). 

Mauna Loa has erupted 30 times in the, past 
100 years but has not killed a single person. Last 
month, a ‘‘river’’ of red-hot lava flowed down the 
side of the long mountain. The boiling river was 
a quarter of a mile wide in some places. It made 
a loud hissing sound as it flowed slowly into the 
sea. The lava did not flow through any town, and 
once again Mauna Loa did not kill anyone. 

The people of Hawaii were warned several 
days before the volcano erupted. A man who 
studies voleanoes knew that Mauna Loa was go- 
ing to erupt. He lives near by and drives long 
steel pipes into the sides of the mountain. He is 
like a doctor who feels your pulse and takes your 
temperature. By making tests, he ean tell when 
Mauna Loa is going to boil over. In 1933, he 
warned the people of an eruption. Sure enough, 
he was right. He has been right many times and, 
by his good work, has saved the lives of many. 


WINNERS IN THE BOOK WEEK CONTEST 


The five grades which sent in the best reports of their Book Week 
fun have been awarded a set of ten new booklets for the school 
library. We are proud of the many ways in which the children of 
these schools are learning to use books: Public School, Grade 4, Miss 
Pauline Bullard, teacher, Garber, Okla.; South Salem School, Grade 
4, Mrs. C. B. Greiner, teacher, Salem, Va.; Crestview School, Grade 
4, Miss Esther J. Haub, her, Columbus, Ohio; Washington 
School, Grades 5 & 6, Miss Marian Bagley, teacher, White Bear 
Take Minn. ; Public School, Grade 4, Gladys N. King, teacher, Price, 


One prize booklet has been sent to each of the other schools which 
took part in the contest. 
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Dear Children, 

My work in Geneva is finished, and I am now 
in a little town called Davos, Davos is in the 
mountains of eastern Switzerland and is famous 
for its winter sports. Mountains rise on all sides 
of the town, and one can coast for miles without 
stopping. 

Davos is getting ready for the ski races which 
will be held here from January 24 to 26. Skiers 
are here from many countries, As I write, I can 
see them practicing. Yesterday I saw a man 
from Norway make a ski jump of 175 feet. He 
went down the side of a mountain like a streak of 


Ski-Joring With Dogs Is Great Fun 


lightning. When he came to the jump, he lifted 
up his arms and sailed through the air like a big 
bird. Then he came down on his skis and went 
to the foot of the mountain without falling. How 
I wish I could ski like that! 

I am staying in a Swiss home, for there is no 
room in the Davos Inn. Most of the people have 
opened their homes to the visitors who are here 
for the winter sports. I am staying in a little 
farmhouse which is built on the side of a moun- 
tain. The house has a roof which sticks out far 
beyond the sides of the house. The snow on the 
roof has been as deep as my arm is long. This 
noon, it turned warmer, and the snow melted a 
little. The snow on the south side of our roof 
slid off. It landed far from the farmhouse, and 
now I know why the Swiss build their roofs as 
they do. 

The world championship for speed skating will 
be held in Davos on February 1 and 2. I wish 
you were here to see the fine skating. The out- 
door skating rink in Davos covers seven and one- 
half acres, and the ice is as smooth as glass. 
When it becomes cut up by sharp skates, the rink 


is flooded with water which freezes in a short 
time. 

This morning, I skated for two hours and had 
lots of fun. I once thought I was a good skater, 
but now I know better. I watched a Swiss boy 
do some fancy figure skating. Then I tried to 
do the same. I was getting along fine when I 
struck a snag and fell flat on the ice. What a 
pretty figure I made in front of all those fine 
skaters! 

The children of Davos learn to skate and ski 
almost as soon as they learn to walk. Children 
even go to school on their skis. They leave their 
skis outside the schoolhouse. People go to town 
on skis to do their shopping. When they go into 
the stores, they leave their skis out in the snow. 
The narrow streets of Davos are banked high on 
each side with snow. Bright colored flags of many 
nations are standing in the clean snow, and the 
town is very gay. In the center of town, there 
is a big statue cut out of ice. We all gather in 
the town late every afternoon to drink hot choco- 
late and talk about winter sports. Everyone is 
happy and healthy and ready for fun. I wish I 
could stay here all winter. 

Lots of love to you all, Wack Bom 


LOST AVIATORS 

Airplanes are searching for lost aviators who 
have not been heard from for a long time. Lin- 
coln Elsworth and his pilot are somewhere in 
the cold Antarctic. 

Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, a famous British 
flyer, and a friend went down somewhere near 
India. Planes have been searching for them for 
six weeks but have found no trace of them. 

Hight years ago, Paul Redfern, an American 
fiyer, crashed somewhere in South America. Red- 
fern is thought to be alive and living as a prisoner 
with a tribe of Indians. Last month, an expedi- 
tion started out to search the wilds of northern 
Brazil for the lost aviator. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

We children in the fourth and fifth grades 
of the Jericho School would like to know the 
answer to this question: If all the members 
ofthe League of Nations speak different lan- 
guages, what language is used at the meet- 
ings? Jay Tappen, Jericho, N. Y. 


Dear Jay, 

I, too, often wondered what language is used at the 
meetings of the League of Nations. Now I know, for I 
found ont from a man who was in Geneva not long ago. 

French and English are spoken at the meetings. Al- 
most all the members of the League can speak those two 
languages. When the meetings first started, many of the 
members could not speak French or English. So an ear 


phone was put on each seat in the meeting hall. By turn- |. 
_| ing a small dial and listening through the ear phone, a 


member could hear the speech in his own language. The 
ear phones are still in the hall, but they are not often 
used. -~ Love to my little friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO IN MEXICO 


Dan and Loki take a boat ride in Oh, my goodness! Loki falls into 
the Floating Gardens of Xochimileo the water. He swims to shore. 
He becomes frightened and runs 


(hö-chë-mēlkõ). 
away. 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan rides a burro. A burro is a Dan sees a big jar fall over. 
small donkey. Dan cannot find Loki. Why, there is Loki! He was 
He comes to an Indian hut. Dan 


hiding in the jar. 
hears a noise. 


(A) YES OR NO TEST 


(Ability To Comprehend) 
Write ‘‘Yes’’ or “No” after the following sentences. 
1. Through the new telescope, man will be able 
to see about four times farther than with his 


eye alone. ............ 
2. The glass for the mirror of the new telescope 
was made at a glass factory in Corning, New 


Morlipe se 
3. The glass for the giant eye has been cooling 


for five years. .........-.- 

4, Twenty tons of molten glass were poured into 
a mold almost as big as a room. ............ 

5. Robots made the molten glass cool quickly. ...... 

6. Last month, the glass was carefully taken 
from its mold and tested in many Ways. ..........-- 

7. In January, the glass will be sent to California 
where it will be ground and polished. ............ 

8. One side of the glass will be painted with mer- 
cury to make a mirror of it. ............ 

9. When the mirror is finished, it will be put in 
a telescope on top of Ralomar Mountain in 


southern California. ------------ 
10. The telescope will be ready for use in 1940. ...... 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ...._...... 


(B) MAKING A LIST 


(Ability To Organize) A 


Skim through the part of the story about the China Clipper 
which tells about Pilot Musick to find important facts which 
you want to remember about Edwin C. Musick. 


Captain Musick as a Pilot 


1 a ee See ee eon as 
Di peer E a, eet ake eg ee 
Ss ot ee SE Ca nok att a ee Se 
Bh 1S aor Ale a ee tee nce NEN tee 
Other Facts About Mr. Musick’s Life 
TELA ee ei eh Dike Sees Cade eet 
Ot A ae Oy Se eel 
3S A At eh ee 
Ben aaa a ABE. nal ON ia eran 


Perfect score is 12. 


(C) READING TO SEE PICTURES 


(Ability To Visualize and To Note Details) 


As you read, do you try to see the pictures the different 
words or phrases bring? Real reading takes place when 
every word helps to build up a picture in your mind’s eye. 
Make a list of the word pictures which enable you to close 
your eyes and see the town of Davos. 


Scenes Outside Davos (See first 5 paragraphs) 


Perfect score is 10. 


(D) PRONOUNCING NEW WORDS 


(Ability To Divide Words Into Syllables) 


Everyone should know how to pronounce new words with- 
out help. Long words can be divided into parts or syllables. 
The number after each word tells you how many parts or 
syllables the word has. Write the syllables in each word, 
then try to pronounce it. See number one. You will find all 
these words in the story on the front page. 


1. telescope (3) -------------------- tel-e-SC0P€--..-.---------+---- 
Tic 111d 62) eee eens eee 
molte (2) s385 2 a ee ee ee 
crystal (2) ......... ——— Knerr dieere e r ferent 
TODOL (2) tae ee ee a; a 
“mechanica (4). ss. S20 eee 
eT Ci] OLGLN Py: haien ae eee eee 
aluminum (i 2 ne ee 
mMercubye (3) R=... ee a ee ae 
Vacuum (3) eee So ae ee 


OPIRA WL 


= 
© 


Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 42. 


My score is ............ 


My total score is ............ 
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Dogs That See for Their Masters 


EARLY ten years ago, Buddy, a German shep- 
herd dog, came to our country from Switzer- 
land. If she could talk, she would tell newspaper re- 
porters that she is a pioneer. Buddy was one of the 
first Seeing Eye dogs. She went to school and learned 
to be the eyes for her blind master, Morris S. Frank. 


Walking Along 
Quickly and 
Surely With a 

Seeing Eye 
Dog fora 
Guide 


Mr. Frank and Buddy visited many eastern cities 
in the United States. Together they made their way 
in and out of traffic on the busy streets. Mr. Frank 
walked along quickly, as if he could see the automo- 
biles and the people. No ne would have guessed 
that he was blind. But Mr. Frank really had a very 
good pair of eyes. In his hand was the strap on 
Buddy’s harness. Beside him walked the great shep- 
herd dog to guide him safely through the traffic. 

Out of those visits grew the Seeing Eye School at 
Morristown, New Jersey. Mr. Frank had tested his 
dog in our busy cities. He had found that she was a 
good guide for a person who could not see. Why 
should not other German shepherd dogs be trained to 
-be the eyes for blind masters? 

Today there are 250 German shepherd dogs who 
have gone to school. These Seeing Eye dogs are the 
friends and constant companions of blind men and 

“women in 27 States. Some of them are the eyes for 
boys and girls who cannot see. These faithful dogs 
help their masters work and play like other people. 

The teachers of the Seeing Eye dogs have had 
years of careful training. During the first month of 

training, these teachers are blindfolded and are 
taught to use the shepherd dogs as guides. In this 
way, the teachers learn how it feels to be blind. They 
` must, of course, know and like dogs. They must be 
able to pick out puppies which will grow up to be 
courageous, alert, smart, and trustworthy. Each 
dog is very different from all the others. Much pa- 


mn 


tience and kindness are needed to train the dogs. 
They must never be made afraid. A cross word is 
never spoken to the dogs. They are never whipped or 
teased. They are never called in a harsh, cross way. 
Even the tone of voice with which commands are 
given must be carefully studied. So public speaking 
is a part of the course of training for the teachers. 
The dogs of the Seeing Eye have months of train- 
ing, too. They work first with the teachers and then 
with their blind masters. A Seeing Eye dog is taught 
to stop for traffic lights and to guide a person around 
piles of bricks or open manholes. The dog is taught to 
stop at any sign of danger, even something high above 
his own head but which might strike his master’s 


-head. When the Seeing Eye dog has learned all the 


tricks of the trade, he is ready to go to school with 
his blind master. 

When a blind person‘‘comes to the Seeing Eye 
School, a dog is carefully chosen for him. A big dog 
is picked out for a tall person and a smaller dog for 
a shorter person. Then the dog and the man begin 
their training together. The dog wears a light leather 
harness with a short handle or strap fastened to it. 
The blind man holds this strap in his hand, and the 
dog walks close at his side. Nothing ever makes the 
dog forget his work. He pays no attention to other 
dogs on the street. He seems to know that his master 
depends upon him for “eyes”, and he would never 
let his master down. 

The dogs stop for red lights and cross the streets 
on green lights. They watch out for automobiles and 
never lead their masters into the path of danger. 
These dogs guide their blind masters safely past open 
manholes, elevator shafts, or any kind of barrier on 

=Cotrtesy | The Sear Eye, Morristown, N. J. 


LOOK UP, PLEASE! 
This Seeing Eye dog is learning to watch out for dangers which are 
high above his head but which might strike his master’s head. 
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Leading His Blind Master Across a Busy Street When the Traffic 
Light Flashes Its Green “Go” Signal 


the sidewalk. If a dog’s master drops anything, the 
dog picks it up in his mouth. Then he nudges his 
master to tell him that he is holding the article. If a 
dog’s master goes in swimming, the dog goes in, too, 
and swims near by. When the dog’s master is ready 
to come ashore, he takes hold of the animal’s shaggy 
coat and is towed safely ashore. A Seeing Eye dog is 
always ready for both work and play. He is alert and 
happy, eager to serve his master in return for good 
care, kindness, and good food. 

The bright eyes of a Seeing Eye dog mean freedom 
for his blind master. They give him courage to take 
an active part in the workaday world. The leader of 
all these shepherd dogs is Buddy, the pioneer Seeing» 
Eye dog. On her tenth birthday, the Seeing Eye 
_ School started a drive to raise money to carry on their 
good work. There are hundreds of blind persons who 
would like to have Seeing Eye dogs to help them. 

To train the dogs and their masters costs much 
more than the price of the dogs. The blind person 
pays about one hundred fifty dollars for his dog, but 
the training of the dog actually costs about nine hun- 
dred dollars. The school must have money to train 
these dogs. The money is given by the members of 
the Seeing Eye. A very wealthy member gives to 
the school a hundred dollars or more each year. Other 
members give from two dollars a year up. With this 
money, the Seeing Eye School buys and trains Ger- 
man shepherd dogs to follow in the footsteps of ten- 
year-old Buddy, their pioneer leader. 


Grey Owl Tells About the Beaver People 


Grey Owl is an Indian who helps Canada to protect her 
beavers. Two years ago, he wrote a story about his beaver 
friends for My Weekly Reader. The girls and boys were 
eager to know more about Grey Owl’s work. Grey Owl must 
know how interested girls and boys are in his work in the 
Canadian woods because he has dedicated his new book to 
“children everywhere and to all who love the silent places”. 
“Sajo and the Beaver People” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y., $2.50) is a book of adventures which really happened 
in the Canadian woods. - 


Haven't you often wondered just what it would be like to 
fly across the Pacific Ocean on a Clipper ship? Here is your 
chance to find out. Get a copy of “The National Geographic 

gazine” for December, 1936, and read, enjoy, and -dis- 
cuss William Burke Miller’s story, “Flying the Pacific”, 


Fingers That See 

This story has 361 words in it. You should read it silently 
in one and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time you. 
Read as fast as you can but be sure you understand what 
you read. Then do Test B. 

Did you ever shut your eyes and run your fingers 
over a page of Braille (bral) printing? All the little 
raised dots seemed to run together. Even if you knew 
the Braille alphabet, your fingers could not pick out 
each separate dot. But the boys and girls who can- 
not see read stories in Braille. Their fingers are 
trained to be their eyes. 

‘A Frenchman, Louis Braille, made it possible for 


-those who cannot see, to read. When he was a small 


boy, he used to play around his father’s harness shop. 
One day, he was trying to punch holes in a piece of 
leather with the big awl on the workbench. The tool 
slipped and hurt Louis’s eye. Before long, he became 

When Louis was ten years old, he was sent to a 
school for the blind in Paris. There he began to study 
music and learned to play the organ. He became a 
very fine musician. 

Louis Braille wanted more than just fame for him- 
self. He wanted to help all those who could not see. 
So he set to work to find an alphabet which could be 
read with the fingers. Today that system of writing 
is known as Braille. 

Many books and magazines are printed in Braille 
for boys and girls. My Weekly Reader Number Five 
is one of them. Every week, the American Printing 
House for the Blind in Louisville, Kentucky, prints 
Braille copies of your newspaper. 

- This year, the American Printing House for the 
Blind has a surprise for the boys and girls who read 
My Weekly Reader. A special Braille issue is being 


-printed for them. This issue will have the printed 


words over the Braille letters. If you want a copy, 
send fifteen cents to the American Printing House for 
the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and ask for the special Braille issue of My 
Weekly Reader. Be sure to give your complete ad- 
dress, so there need be ho delay in sending the Braille 
issue to you. 

Please, please do not send your letter to us. We do 
not have these special Braille copies. Send directly to 
the American Printing House for the Blind. 


The Seeing Eye Club 


Buddy, the pioneer Seeing Eye dog, has a little 
bulletin all his own. It tells about the work, fun, and 
adventures of Seeing Eye dogs and their masters. 
Buddy’s Bulletin is sent out to boys and girls who be- 
long to the Seeing Eye Club and wear the little bronze 
buttons with Buddy’s head on them. 

More than four thousand children in all parts of 
our country have become junior members of the See- 
ing Eye. When 50 or more pupils in one school join, 
a Seeing Eye dog is named for that school and trained 
to be the eyes for some blind person. 

The fee to become a member of this club is one dol- 
lar. If you are, by chance, interested, write directly 
to the Seeing Eye, 60 East 42d Street, New York City. 
The Seeing Eye will then tell you all about Buddy’s 
Bulletin and the plan for junior members. 


Please do not send your letter to us. Instead, send it 
directly to the Seeing Eye at the address given above. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 
The houses in Swedish cities are painted gay colors. 


In our block, there are blue, red, green, and yellow 


houses. The one where I am staying is a bright blue 
with wide double windows which open inward. It is 
on the outskirts of town and has a small garden. 


—Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 


Three Children of Sweden Go Skiing 


Bie houseris very cozy and-warm, with central heat- 


ing. Not all the houses of Sweden are well heated. 
Many of them have a stove or fireplace in each room 
but no furnace to carry the heat to all parts of the 
house. We have plenty of hot water for our baths, too. 

Lars tells me that the modern city flats are allowed 
hot water only a few days each week during the sum- 

: mer months. The flats have very strict rules, too. One 
rule is that bath water may not be drawn between 
eleven o’clock at night and seven in the morning. 

Lars told me about these new city flats while I dried 
my boots and my clothing. We had just returned from 
our skiing trip, and I was wet from head to foot. I 
felt like a melting snow man. 

We had tramped along for miles. Then we had 
taken off from the top of a snowy hill and skied down 
the slope. Lars can sail through the air and make 
a graceful landing. But I am not so clever with my 
skis. As long as I stayed on the ground, I could keep 
my skis straight and slide along smoothly. But when 
I tried to make a jump, I usually landed on my head. 

Lars says that I need practice. But I’m sure that 
all the practice in the world would not make me a 


good skier. ae Aa 


Mail Your Science Scrapbook Now 
‘ By this time, you have reviewed the directions on pages 32 and 35 
_ and have put the finishing touches on your scrap! Your scrap- 
book has writing in it and cannot be mailed by parcel post. If the scrap- 
back is heavy, it will be cheaper to send it by express than by first 
ass mail. ` 
At the close of the contest, we shall send your scrapbook: to a chil- 
dren’s hospital unless you direct us to return it to you by express C.O.D. 
Be sure to write plainly in the scrapbook the name of your school, 
grade, teacher’s name, and complete school address, Send your scrap- 
‘book not later than January 14 to My Weekly Reader Scrapbook Con- 
test, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


As ever, 


Let’s Write a Play 


The birthdays of two famous men come next week. 
Benjamin Franklin was born on January 17, 1706. A - 
little more than 100 years later, Robert E. Lee was 
born on January 19, 1807. 

Of course, you have read much about these men 
in your histories. You may even have read whole 
books which tell about their lives and work. You 
know that Franklin is famous for his experiments 
with electricity, his work as a printer, and his thrift. 
You know that Lee was the leader of the army of the 
South during our Civil War. 

But do you know that Franklin set up our country’s 
first library and fire department? Do you know that 
he was a great leader in our Government both at home 
and abroad? Do you know that Lee was president of 
Washington and Lee University in Virginia and that 
he was much loved for his courtesy and kindness? Do 
you know that he was a great worker for peace as 
well as a great leader in war? 

Why not look up some little-known facts about 
one of these famous men and write a play about him? 
Let the whole class work on the play. Be sure that 
your plot is good, your dialogue interesting, and your 
settings well chosen. Be sure that the action moves 
along quickly to a well-worked-out climax. Have re- 
hearsals of your play. If it does not go well after the 


first writing, change it. Rewrite the parts which are 


not good. When your play is as interesting and as 
well done as you can make it, give it one day next 
week for another grade in your school. 


` What’s: Your Hobby? $ ‘ > 4 

This ten-year-old boy of California makes model 
airplanes. He also sells the materials from which the 
toy planes are made. His little shop has well-stocked 
shelves. There are supplies of balsawood and all the 
parts for tiny planes that really fly. Warren Rapelje 


Le es 


has opened his airplane shop in his own room at 
home. His hobby has really become a good business. 
In the picture, he is working on the model of a big 
two-motored ship. 


Postmistress: “Is there anything wrong, sir?” 

Man: “Yes! You see, it was on the tip of my tongue a Mmo- 
ment ago and now it’s gone.” 

Postmistress: “Well, think hard and it will come back.” 
` Man: “Oh, no, it won’t; it was a three-cent stamp.” 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS By Isabelle A Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy » “Thiis a m lock. Aboard a coast d e by. dipping tis wings ane Th k 
piimpyisays man EEF p p e cork float sailing down .to 


float with a long streamer’ out STORURI hta doive oats” by facing lands 
warning to “posts De 5 which Oe ar ing ti pinga and Bl water, it wil be 3 ae atts for, the 
have no mio to deck 
t ii a anfans 
(A) Do You Know? 5. Where are you to send your letter for the special Braille 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement +. 


1. Buddy was one of our western pioneers. 


issue of My Weekly Reader? —-———-—-— 


Perfect score is 20. M igh Es 
2. Mr. Morris S. Frank, who was blind, visited many east- Sawer 
ern cities in the United States with his dog as a guide. (C) T R 
5 9 n om 0 
35 There are 250 trained Seeing Eye dogs in 27 of our (Ability To Skim and To! Organize) 
Tom Trott’s letter can be divided into three main parts. 
4, The teachers of the Seeing Eye dogs are blind persons. Skim through the letter and find the three things he talks 
5. Good Seeing Eye dogs must be smart, brave, and trust- about. Then write a sentence for each main part. 
worthy. | ee ee en ee 
6. Commands must be given to these dog; in a harsh tone 
of voice. a F eters OS le rk eee ae 
7. The dogs of the Seeing Eye and their blind masters go al pi Fen 
to school together. aeon cree a 
8. A tall blind person should have a small dog to guide him. lige ee eee 
9. The Seeing Eye dogs sometimes forget their work. er enc trope eee eee 
10. ‘Lo rån thkse Mork atl ener mesters costs muck money. __ Perfect score is 15. ee My score is____ 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ._.__ 


(D) Words You Should Know 
(Vocabulary Development) 
Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are opposite in meaning. 


(B) Fingers That See 
(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write your answers in a few words after each question. = 


1. alert___active 8. patience...._anger 
1. What is a page of Braille Printing made up of? __.____ D = 
2. eager.. unmoved 9. freedom____liberty 
2. What kind of boy was AE E o 3. harsh jarring „20. smooth-rough 
EA N e ee ee 4. courageous——— brave 11. barrier_...opening 
3. What did Braille invent? -n <> 5. straight. crooked 12. dialogue___.conversation 
4, Will you be able to read the special Braille issue? 6. smart__clever _ 13. junior__._younger 
7. graceful_._awkward. 14. bulletin__report 
Perfect score is 14. My score is... 
Club Subscription Rates Things To Do 
20c pet) pupil to June, 1937, 25 a TNE Maa FTC ikkin Do you know how to write the conversation in your play? 
lubs of 30 lubs of 5 to 29 P z > 
eat Pas Een GES EN aig ofp oe There are three ways to write conversation, but the following 
Teacher's Order Coupon- method is usually used for writing conversation in a play. 
Amertcan Epucatron Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio H Cook: You eat twice d&s mäch as the last maid. 
Beginning at once, please send each’ week until June, 1937, Maid: Yes, but to make up for it, I shall stay only haif as 
_.... copies, My WEEKLY Reaper No. 1 = copies, My Wrexiy Reaper No. 3 long. 


(Fer First Grade) (For Third Grade) j A f h ti eal R jt pest 
—. copies, My WrexLy Reaper No.2 copies, My Wrex.y Reaner No. 4 GLE RUEL ENA p racte EuN RSENS et: OE EN E eE 


(For Second Grade) (For Fourth Grade) to the actors ways in which the play can be improved. See 
__..copies, My WrEKty ReaneR No. 5 page 60 of Issue 14 of My Weekly Reader for suggestions. 
(For Fifth and Sixth Grades} . 


The number of copies may be changed, and payment may be made, 
within one month. 


3 @ Sample copies of My Wrexty Reaper sufficient for a free class 
pore aa 7 ae ae trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to My WEEKLY 


‘Address® n n ML ri REN RO Reaver, 400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio. Give number of 
pupils, grade taught, your name and address. 


eh ho, 
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All Aboard for ig Conni on a Snow Train 
marae 


se Sn IIiI 


A Shelter for Skiers in the California Mountains 


AST Saturday, a big city railroad station was 

buzzing with hundreds of happy voices. Some 
were talking. Others were laughing and shouting. 
Still others were singing merry songs as they 
waited. Most of them were young people with skis, 
skates, and snowshoes. They were dressed in bright 
“colored sweaters, mittens, and caps. Above all the 
voices came the trainman’s cry, “The snow train 
leaves in ten minutes on track 25! All aboard for the 
snow train!” 

There was a rush of feet covered with heavy shoes. 
With skis and skates over shoulders, an almost end- 
less stream of happy people hurried through the train 
gates. Then the snow train started for the snow- 
covered hills and mountains outside the city. 

All through the winter, these special snow trains 
are run every Saturday from the big cities to the 
country. The trains carry thousands of people who 
love winter games and sports. The people come 
back to the city in time for work on Monday morn- 
ing after a happy week end outdoors. 

The first snow train in our country ran out of Bos- 
ton in 1931. It carried 197 persons with their skis to 
the snow-covered White Mountains. Last year, the 
first snow train of the winter left Boston crowded 
with 3,000 people. The train was in six parts, or 
sections. This winter, the snow trains are longer 
and more crowded than ever. The bagage cars 
are piled high with long wooden skis, snowshoes, 
and toboggans. This winter, for the first time, three 
snow boats will carry people across the ocean to the 
skiing centers of Europe. The boats will have ski 
slides built on their decks. 

Skiing is not a very old sport in our country. Only 


Her First Lesson in Skiing 


eee ae ee 


The Start of a Ski Race 


in the past five years have many skis been sold in 
our stores. In northern countries across the ocean, 
people have used skis since very early times. Chil- 
dren in Norway, Sweden, Austria, and Finland learn 
to ski soon after they learn to walk. Many of them 
go to school on skis. Every winter in Norway, as 
many as 100,000 people go to see the yearly ski jumps 
and races outside Oslo. 

This winter, most of the big stores in our country 
have skis to sell. There are also ski slides built in 
the stores. Powdered borax takes the place of snow 
on the indoor slides. Many of the stores have men 
who teach beginners how to go down the slides on 
their skis. Before the winter is over, most of the 
stores will be sold out of skis. Factories now have 
a hard time making enough skis for Americans who 
are becoming more and more fond of the winter sport. 

The ski season began in New York on December 
9, when the International Ski Meet and Winter Sports 
Show was held. It took place in Madison Square 
Garden, a big building in the center of New York, 
which seats thousands of people. All kinds of shows, 
from big circuses to bicycle races, ice hockey, and 
horse shows are held in Madison Square Garden. 

Last month was the first time that skiing has been 
done in Madison Square Garden. A ski slide, 85 feet 
high and costing $6,000, was put in the big building. 
Famous skiers from nine countries took part in the 
show. Three machines were used for making the 
snow. They first made ice and then ground it into 
snow. The machines turned out snow at the rate of 
60 tons an hour. Ice and a white blanket of snow four 
or five inches deep covered the ski slide. 

Besides the ski slide, there was a snow track about 


ee 
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an eighth ofa mile long. Dog-sled and snowshoe races 
were held on it. Famous dogs from the North raced 


~ around the snowy track pulling sleds. A large circle 


of ice was also made in Madison Square Garden. On 
this, some of the finest skaters in the world did fancy 
fame skating. 

Night after night, thousands of persons oies, 


into Madison Square Garden to see the winter sport — 


show. When Saturday came, many of them climbed 
into snow trains and went to the country to try win- 
ter sports themselves. They came back to the city 
Sunday night with rosy cheeks and feeling much 
better because of their outdoor fun. 


President Roosevelt Will Take Office January 20 

On January 20, Franklin D. Roosevelt will start 
his work as President of our country for the second 
time. For many years, our Presidents have taken 


` The Nation’s 
Capitol Gets 
Ready for the 
Inauguration 
ie - of Our 
President 


‘ office on March 4. But the law has been- -changed. 
This will be the first time that any President has 
taken office in January. 


On the day that a President takes office a big cele- 


bration is:held in Washington, D. C. The celebration 
is called an inauguration (in-6-gii-ra’shiin). That 
big word comes from Latin. It means “to take office 
with ceremonies”. Many of our words, as you know, 
are made up of or come from Latin words. 
Thousands of people will go to Washington Wednes- 
day to see the inauguration. The mile-long street 
leading from the White House to the Capitol will be 
lined with high wooden seats. The seats will be 
crowded with people who want to see President Roose- 
velt and watch the long parade. At 11 o’clock in the 
morning, the President will leave his home, the White 
House. He will ride to the Capitol in an open car so 


that all the people can see him. He will smile and 


wave to the people as he rides by. In front of the 
Capitol, he will take the oath of office as President 
of the United States for a second term. 

President Roosevelt has asked that his inaugura- 
tion be very simple this year. He does not want the 


Government to spend so much money on the inau- 
guration as it has spent in past years. There will be 
no inaugural ball or dance in the evening as most 
Presidents have had. Balls will be held ten days later 
on the President’s birthday in“all big cities. There 
will be about 5,000 of these birthday balls. The money 
made from the balls will be used to fight infantile 
paralysis which cripples so many children. 

The President plans to take his oath of office on a 
wooden platform which has been built over the steps 
of the Capitol. It may be very cold on January 20. 
But the President will stand on the outdoor platform 
where many people can see him. He will look down 
upon a sea of faces in the Capitol square. The people 
will be very quiet while the President takes his 
solemn oath of office. He will put his left hand on an 
old family Bible, hold his right hand up, and say, “I 
do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and. defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” $ 

After having taken the oath of office, President 
Roosevelt will talk to the people. He will tell them 
what he hopes to do for them as President of the- 
United States for the next four years. The radio will 
carry the President’s speech to all parts of the world.. 


- This will be the fourth time that such a speech has 


been broadcast by radio. Long ago, it took many weeks 
for an inaugural speech to reach even the people of the 
United States. President Washington’s speech was 
carried by slow stagecoach across our country. On* 
January 20, 1937, President. Roosevelt’s words will 
reach the farthest corners of the world in a few 
seconds. 

After the President has spoken, he will ride back to 
the White House. There he will stand on a high plat- 
form and watch the inaugural parade. Hundreds of 
United States soldiers, sailors, and marines will march 
by. Military bands will play lively tunes. Thousands 
of people will cheer and wave flags. It will take more 
than an hour for the parade to pass the White House. 


Our President and Vice President Have a Little Chat 
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Dear Boys and Girls, - a 
We crossed the Sea of Japan and are now in Tokyo. 
You may want to know if it is cold here. Just look at 
the picture Jim took for you yesterday, and you will 
see that heavy snow falls in Japan, just as it does in 
America. The Japanese had to dig away the snow 
yesterday so that people could cross the streets. In 

some places, the snow was 20 feet deep. 
— Universal Newsreel, from Int. News Photos 


—— ee — Soe ee ee 


The cold wind is blowing right through the little 


The Japanese do not seem to feel the cold, be- 
cause they wear so many clothes. Their winter 
clothes have a layer of cotton wadding between the 
lining and the outside. Men’s coats and trousers look 
like comforts such as we use on our beds at home. 
Jim says that we shall have to buy some wadded 
coats if this cold keeps up. 

-~ We wanted to live just as the Japanese do, so we 


came to this Japanese hotel. When we came in, we- 


had to take off our shoes and that made us colder 
than ever. In the entrance hall, there was a long line 
of shoes. There were Japanese shoes and American 
shoes, big ones and little ones. Jim and I walked in 
our stocking feet down the hall leading to our room. 
The hotel maid pulled out four bamboo screens to 
make our room. The screens are so thin that we can 
hear everything in the next room. Last night, we had 
a hard time sleeping because a man in the next room 
snored so hard, : 
When we came into our room, there was no furni- 


ture in it but a very low table with two big cushions 
to sit upon. The first thing the maid did was to bring 
us two cups without handles and a pot of steaming hot 
tea. She put the tea things on the low table, and we 
sat down on the cushions to drink the tea. Jim looked 
so funny with his long legs doubled up on the floor 
that I had to laugh. We were cold, but the hot tea 
made us feel warm. 

Besides the table, there was a bowl filled with 
bamboo twigs in one. corner of our room. Near the 
bowl was a Japanese picture. Every Japanese room 
has such a corner. It is called a tokonoma. The bowl 
is changed from day to day, and the Japanese spend 
a great deal of time arranging the flowers they put 
into it. No one else can arrange flowers so well as the 
Japanese. They carry a whole kit of tools so they can 
make each twig bend in a certain graceful way. 

After our tea, Jim said, “This is a pretty room, but 
where do we wash, and where do we sleep? I see no 
washbowl, no bed, and no covers.” S 

“I don’t know,” I answered, “but let’s go for a wal 
in the town. That will warm us up. I can hardly wait 


-to see some of the sights.” 


In my next letter, FI tell you about our room and 


our walk. ; =} 
Lots of love to you all, Uncle Baru 


Houses Made of Mud 

Low-cost houses built of mud have just been fin- 
ished by our Government. The houses are in the 
South, near Birmingham, Alabama. The foundation 
of each house was made of concrete. Damp earth was 
dug and sand, shale, and water mixed with it. This 
was poured into wooden molds for the walls of the 
house. The 17-inch mud walls keep out the cold and 
heat. They do not cost much and are very strong. To 
prove how strong they are, heavy loads were placed 
on the mud walls. Soon there may be many more 
mud houses in our country, especially in the poorer 
farm sections. Mud walls are not hard to put up, and 
they last for a long time. Some of the oldest build- 
ings in America are mud houses made by the early 
Indians. 


Š And a Horse Fly 
“Scientists say that mosquitoes weep. Is that true?” 
“It’s possible. I’ve seen a moth ball.” __ 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Please tell me why they call a party a ball. 
Eugene pos, 

À Columbus School, Kenosha, Wis. 
WtSE Dear Eugene, ; 
Owe. Thé word “ball” comes from the Latin word 
“ballare”, which means to dance. So we use 

the word ball for a big party or dance. On bright moon- . 
light nights, I have seen the wood folk of this forest dance 
with joy. But there are not enough of them awake this 
cold winter month to have a birthday ball for President 


Roosevelt. 
Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN INDO-CHINA 


nara < 


“Oh look, Loki! See the men irrigating the rice fields. 
Rice is one of the chief products of Indo-China. The 
French taught the natives how to raise rice.” 


iny 
SS << 


"s 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


eff (Rtas is ho Sy A 
IES cS = Hie by ven ic 
Dan and Loki leave Indo-China, They fly 


Whoops! The water goes over Singapore. Singapore is one of the 
all over Dan and Loki. Do you remember how the chief ports of the East Indies. It is on the 
Chinese irrigate their rice fields? 


island of Singapore. 


(A) The Snow Train Is Off 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


In each blank space write the correct word from the list of 
words given below. 


1. Special trains called snow trains are run every 


eanne n EE from the cities to the country. 
2. The people come back to the city in time for 


a- on Monday morning. 
3. The first snow train in our country ran out of Bos- 


tonjin se. Sea and carried 197 persons. 
4. Last year, the first snow`train of the winter left 


Boston crowded with _......._........ persons. 


GT ee ee the snow trains are 


longer and more crowded than ever. 
6. Skiing is not a very old sport in ~--~- .-.---_-___-__. A 


PET E S eS oa, countries across the ocean, 
people have used skis since very early times. 


8. Most of the big stores in our country sell ___________... 3 


9. Many of the stores have men whos =e 
beginners how to ski. 


10. Famous skiers, skaters, and dogs took part in the 


coe eee... Show which opened 
at Madison Square Garden on December 9. 


this winter, teach, work, northern, skis, 3,000, 
winter sport, Saturday, our country, 1931, 1935 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ______ 
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(B) Words To Know and Use 


(Vocabulary Development) 


After each word in List 1, write the number of the phrase 
or words in List 2 which mean the same. 


List 1 List 2 


Ea 1. pads of cotton $ 
; : 2. material made of iron, lead, ete. 
inauguration... 3. a serious promise which God is 
oath called upon to witness 
ability. 4. power, strength, or skill 
a 5. the door or place for going into 
preserve... a building 
arrange __ 6. the army, having to do with 
; soldiers 
marines.. 7. the ceremony with which the 
military- President takes office 
tal. 8. to put in order 
pS eae 9. to save or protect 
wadding... 10. soldiers who serve on ships 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ____. 


` Things To Do 


1. Making good use of one’s time is one way of being thrifty. 


“Time is money” is one of Franklin’s wise sayings. A good 
way to find out if you are using your time wisely is to 
make a chart to show how you used your time last week. 
During the week did you have time for outdoor play, 
walks, music, reading, and hobbies? Did you help your 
mother? Did you waste any time loitering on the streets? 
Are you spending too much time at picture shows and not 
enough time at the library or in the park? Ask yourself 
other questions. Then plan each day of the coming week 
ahead of time. 

2. Have a class conversation about the President’s inaugura- 
tion. The radio, newsreel, pictures, and newspaper stories 
will help you to prepare to take part in the class conversa- 
tion. 


TO TEACHERS 


First semester subscriptions to My Wrexiy Reaper expire with the 
next issue, If your subscription expires, and your renewal has not yet 
been sent, please send it today. 

Every year some classes miss an issue or two because renewals are 
not sent promptly. Just let us know now about how many copies you 
think you will need for the second semester. Revision and payment 
may be made within one month. 


“May I state that I know of no other substantial newspaper where boys 
and girls can learn about the problems of the world, read genuine thrilling life 
adventures, and cultivate clean humor in such an easy, delightful and instruc- 
tive manner as the one hour spent weekly with My WEEKLY Reaper.”’— Miss 
Jura Suostrom, teacher, Howe School, Akron, Ohio. 


@ Sample copies of My WEEKLY Reaper sufficient for a free class 
trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to My WEEKLY 


Reaper, 400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio. Give number of 
pupils, grade taught, your name and address. 
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_ Our President Rides Down the ‘Avenue 


HIS week, the eyes of the whole Nation are turned 

ward. Washington, D. C. From near and far, 
thousands of people have come to the national capital 
by automobile, train, and airplane. Thousands who 
cannot come will listen to a radio broadcast of the 
President’s inauguration on Wednesday, January 20. 

On that day, our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
takes office for his second*term. He will leave the 
White House about eleven o’clock in the morning and 
ride through the streets to the Capitol Building. With 
him will be Mrs. Roosevelt. In another car, Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Garner will ride. A guard of police- 
men will follow the cars. Along Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue will be crowds of people waving, clapping, and 
cheering. The police will have a hard time keeping 
the crowds back on the sidewalks as the President 
rides by. 

The President’s car will stop near a platform which 
has been put up over the stone steps of the Capitol 
Building. There Mr. Roosevelt will take the oath of 
office. It will be given to him by the Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. With his hand on 
the Bible, Mr. Roosevelt will repeat, “I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” Then the 
President will make his inaugural address to the 
crowds who are gathered in front of the Capitol Build- 
ing. The 32d President of our country will thus take 
office for his second term. 

More than one hundred years ago, another Presi- 
dent of the United States stood near the steps of the 
Capitol and looked out over a new Washington. He 
was John Adams, our second President and the first 
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Our President Takes. Office Again. 


_ capital of a new nation was just 


Title Rez. U. 8. Pat. 0” 


bor of Ham- 
ye. Our ship 
.e because of 
‘with ice. 


eae miles Washington. At that tin, j the ship's of- 
Building was only half finished. Aroun 


viat Lapp mar- 
sweep of land, rather boggy in pla’ , ahead of me. 


The plans for the city were drawn up issed my visit 


man, Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, it 
ington was to be shaped like a cart- w o of the Arctic 


many avenues stretched out from one centrat four 
in an ever widening circle. Those avenues were rr ol 


across by other streets, which curved into wide 
circles around the central spot. 

A city laid out like a cart wheel was an easy place 
through which to move troops. Those were the days 
when men planned their cities carefully with an eye 
for defense against an enemy. The architects of old 


_ had an eye for beauty, too. They planned their cities 


with parks, woodlands, avenues for slow-moving, 
stately carriages, and views of streams and meadows. 

The plans for the city of Washington survived one 
hundred years of rapid changes. The 13 colonies grew 
into a closely knit nation of 48 States. Democratic 
and Republican Presidents moved in and out of the 
White House. Congressmen came and went. But 
Washington slowly and steadily grew according to 
the first plan made for it. 

Sometimes in the rush and hustle of everyday life, 
those plans were forgotten. Then a building was 
hastily put up in the wrong spot. A street was laid 
out where no street should have been. An ugly smoke- 
stack spoiled the view from some tall monument. But 
all those mistakes are being corrected. 

Washington now stands much as L’Enfant planned 
it in 1791. Of course, it cannot be exactly the same. 
Times have changed during the past one hundred 
years. But in the rapidly changing world, Washing- 
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Where Our President Will Take the Oath of Office 
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s great white stone buildings, is today a 
yirong government. The bronze statue on 
gene of the Capitol is a symbol of freedom. 
y inauguration, this statue will look down 
aksident as he takes office for the second 
Ee him are four years more as Presi- 
| ted States. Upon his shoulders rests 
| s.f working out the problems of a power- 
AWA ~— guiding tin a restless, unsettled world. 
Blimpy visits 
tion at San e ; 
Rekap aia Prince Wins a Princess _ 
protect tife an onth, the Crown Princess Juliana of 
ls was married to Prince Bernhard of 
ple from near and far came to the 


tions for the 


4 


mS = 
25 The, streets of 
f AL : The Hague were 
A iit i gay with decora- 
Y f i royal wedding. 
af +i) ee Everywhere were 
tH | ~ the colors of the 
Royal House of 
the Netherlands 
and the initials 
of the Crown 
Princess and 
her Prince. 


royal wedding. In the Netherlands East Indies, on 
the other side of the globe, and in the other colonies, 
people tuned their radio sets to hear the story of the 
wedding of their Crown Princess in the far-away 
Netherlands. 

‘The streets of The Hague,’ capital of the Nether- 
lands, were crowded with people. Overhead were 
banners with the initials of the royal Prince and 
Princess on them. There were shouts of “Hold the 
Sea! Hold the Sea!” That is the royal cheer. It goes 
yack to the days when the people of the Netherlands 
had to fight the sea with dikes to keep it from sweep- 
ing over their low land. To shout, “Hold the Sea!” 
in thé Netherlands is somewhat like shouting, “Long 
live the King!” in Great Britain. 

Down the street, from the simple white palace of 
Queen Wilhelmina, came the state coach pulled by 
prancing horses. First the coach stopped at. the 
Town Hall and then at the Great Church of The 
Hague, where the Prince and Princess were married. 

The Crown Princess Juliana and her Prince will 
live in an old castle which was given to her by her 
grandmother. They will sail up and down the canals 
in a yacht which was a wedding present. The Prince 
and Princess will visit villages and towns. They will 
meet and chat with the people of their country. They 
will look at the low polder lands, which have been 
drained of sea water within the past few years. These 
polder lands are now planted with grain and tulips. 
As you know, one-fourth the land of this little coun- 
try is below sea level and must be protected by dikes. 

Some , Princess Juliana will be the Queen of 
the Netherlands. Prince “Benno”, as ‘he is often 


- full moons. These powe: 


called, will help her rule. Of course, he will never 
be the King of the Netherlands. Instead, he will be 
called the Prince of the Netherlands. Princess Juli- 
ana’s mother has been Queen of this little country 
for 46 years, ever since she was ten years old. Queen 
Wilhelmina has been a good ruler and a wise one. 
She has trained Juliana to follow in her footsteps. 
For séveral years, the people of the Netherlands 


have been wondering about Juliana’s marriage. Who 


would become the Prince of the Netherlands? From 
what country of Europe would he come? Just last 
summer, this question was answered. Princess Juli- 
ana met her Prince at the Olympic Games in Ger- 
many, and they were married this month. We hope 
that, like the princes and princesses in fairy tales, 
they will live happily ever after. 


For Your Science Scrapbook 


Imagine how light the streets of your town or the 
country roads would be if 35 full moons were shin- 
ing up in the sky. Night ‘would really be turned into 
day. Automobiles would not need their headlights, 
perhaps not even their taillights. 

If you live near the new San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge, you know how bright 35 full moons 
could be. The lamps on this great bridge are 924 
sodium lights. Their light is equal to that from 35 
rful lamps make the high- 
way over the bridge as “light as day”. Motorists have 
been asked to turn off or dim the headlights on their 
cars when crossing the bridge. 

Such powerful lights give the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay Bridge one more honor. It has the world’s 
largest sodium lighting system. As you know;~the 
great bridge is in many ways the largest one in the 
world. 

Safety Masks for Workmen 


Perhaps you have worn a mask to a fancy dress 
party or on Halloween night. Perhaps you have seen 
the masks which actors sometimes uSe in a play. But 
did you know that masks are often used to protect 
men at work? Men who put together (weld) pieces of 
metal must protect their faces and eyes from the 
sparks, the bright light, or the heat. These steelwork- 
ers wear a strong metal mask, such as the workers 
in the two pictures have on. 


P ohnnie,” said the teacher, “what is the term ‘etc.’ used 
2i 

“T guess it’s to make people think we know a lot more than 
we do.” : i 
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A Giant Panda Comes to Town 

This giant panda is just a baby. She still drinks 
milk from a bottle and has not yet learned to eat 
bamboo shoots. But when she grows up, she will 
be as big as a small bear. In fact, the giant panda looks 
somewhat like a bear. She has a black and white coat. 
Her face is white. Her ears and legs are black. 
Around her eyes are black rings, like spectacles. 


for Su Lin, the 
first giant panda 
ever brought 
to America 
alive. 


The baby giant panda came all the way from China, 
which is the home of these funny animals. There 
they live in the highlands of Tibet and eat bamboo 
shoots. But they are not often captured. This giant 
panda is the only one ever to be brought back alive. 
She was 4 after a two-year hunt for a giant 
panda. The Government of China did not want Mrs. 
ı Harkness to take the giant panda out of the country. 
* But at last, the Chinese let her go. The giant panda 
has now traveled halfway around the world. She 
came across the Pacific Ocean and across our coun- 
try to New York City. «+ l 

- Some day, the baby giant panda may be in a zoo. 
The Bronx Zoo of New York has already offered to 
give two thousand dollars for her. But just now, she 
is a great pet. She plays with Mrs. Harkness and 
cuddles up to her. The giant panda’s cry sounds like 
a talking doll’s. She likes lots of cold fresh air. Her 
name is Su Lin. That means a little bit of loveliness. 
And from her picture, we think that Su Lin must be 
a darling little roly-poly. 


Sandie the Question Hound 

The fifth grade boys and girls of Kansas Avenue 
School, Emporia, Kansas, ask about the expression, 
“You are a brick.” 

Down through the ages, bricks have been made 
and used for buildings and houses. History tells us 
that long ago the people of Egypt worked with 
bricks. A brick is. strong -and solid: It will hold up 
in all kinds of weather and will last for years. A brick 
can be depended on, or trusted, to do its work well. 

Long ago, someone was probably looking for an 
everyday word which would describe a trusted, 
much admired friend. “How about the word brick?” 
he may have asked and answered his own question in 
the next breath. “Just the thing. Jack is a brick.” In 
this way, the familiar expression brick, meaning good 
-fellow, may have come into use. Sandia 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


Just last week, we sailed into the harbor of Ham- 
merfest, the most northern town in Europe. Our ship 
was the mail boat, and it was hours late because of 
a snowstorm. The decks were covered with ice. 

“Brr-rr-r! It’s cold!” I said to one of the ship’s of- 
ficers as I turned up my overcoat collar. 

“Just about as cold as it is at the great Lapp mar- 
ket,” he replied. So I knew what was ahead of me. 
But for all the cold, I would not have missed my visit 
to the Norwegian Lapp village. 

I traveled three hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle to reach that village. There one of ihe four 
winter markets was being held. At this market, I 
saw Lapps from far and near. They had come on 
snowshoes and in sleighs pulled by reindeer. Long 
caravans of reindeer had traveled many miles to the 
village. The Lapps had brought to their winter mar- 
ket furs, food, and goods which they had gotten ready 
during the summer, 

I can see those men of Lapland now as they stood 
near the low huts and made their bargains. The Lapps 
were dressed in reindeer skins from head to foot. 
They wore cloth tunics of blue, red, and yellow, and 
boots of reindeer skin. The women wore little red 
bonnets and bright shawls of green or orange. The 
bells on the harness of the reindeer jingled merrily. 
The white snow glittered even in the winter darkness. 

One Lapp was trading reindeer skins for woolen ` 
shawls, mittens, and caps. Another was trading rein- 
deer meat for fish. The Lapps traded furs for cloth- 
ing and clothing for food. 


A GIFT FROM NORWAY 
Tom Trott sent us these little animals made from wood 
by a Norwegian wood carver. 


I wanted a pair of reindeer boots and a reindeer 
coat, so I traded my big knife, my rubber boots, some 
cans of fruit and vegetables, and a whole supply of 
soap for the reindeer outfit. I even threw in my shav- 
ing set, which the Lapps seemed to like very much. 
Then I went into one of the little huts and changed 
into my new Lapp suit. 

That suit was good and warm. I was as snug as a 
“bug in a rug” when I drove away in my sleigh. The 
bells on the harness jingled as the reindeer trotted 
along. Behind me echoed the shrill cries of the Lapps 
as they bargained for furs, boots, fish, or reindeer 


t. 
as As ever, Tag Tat 
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By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy visits ‘the caast guard Seme ofthe ground crew gre helping the coast The a SS and the doctor climb from the 
Bele tee See? Be See eee eres 
AE eanna, w . bringing medica! ald to him. boat could have. p 
(A) Do You Know? A (B) Making a List 
{Ability To Comprehend Facts) (Ability To Skim) 
In each blank space write the correct word. Skim or read quickly through the story, “A Prince wins 
1. On January 20, President Roosevelt will be ________.. are ain ae : tgs four interesting facts about each of the 
2. The President Will take his vat! of office at the -..____- 5h Exes ae 5 ME E, 
Buiting. E N CS ON 
°)ur Vice President is Mr. ——————. 2 FO uceng W ilhe imina anma 
4. The President will give his inaugural —. .—________ 34ThetNetherlands -Sn n 


from a platform, Perfect score is 12. My score is. 


5. The President will promise to ———_.___-___. 
the Constitution of the United States. 


6. Over a hundred years ago, the Capitol Building was only (C) Tom Trott 
(Ability To Do Independent Thinking) 


finished. Tom Trott’s letter will make a good play. The whole class 
Teechesplanssforpeens ee were made may plan the dramatization, How many scenes will you 
by a Frenchman. have? Who will be the actors in each scene? Do not write 
Aan pe A the play. 
8. The city is laid out in the shape of a -ee a 5 Different groups of children may act out the play. Each 
9. The architects planned the cities of old with ————— —— actor will make up his own conversation. 
us z ~ The class may decide which group gave the best dramatiza- 
Soa a y and ooe tion. The suggestions given on page 60 of My Weekly Reader, 
10. Washington, with its beautiful buildings, is a symbol of Issue 14, will help you. ASS 
pa en r government. É 
address, wheel, Capitol, preserve, avenues, Garner, (D) Learn a New Word Every Day 
woodlands, parks, strong, inaugurated, half, (Vocabulary Development) 
Washington, D. C. Are you making friends with new words? After each word 
5 à A in List 1, write the number of the group of words in List 2 
Perfect score is 10. My score is _..___ ms PS RH, 
List 1 . List 2 
TO TEACHERS ie 3 highlands. . a speech to one or more persons 
First ster subscriptions to My WEEKLY READER expire wit e P 3 f 
aiui your n expires, and your renewal has not yet oath__ o E SENET, that one will keep a promise 
been sent, please send it today. 3 . land which has been drained of sea water 
Every year some classes miss an issue or two because renewals are e Survive... high or mountainous land 
not sent promptly. Just let us know now about how many copies you boggy. 


think you will need for the second semester. Revision and payment 
may be made within one month. oh execute. 


£ address__. 
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. outlive 
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2 
3 
4, 
5. a small house or cabin 
6. 
7 
8. 
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bargain . to perform or carry out 
Club Subscription Rates ofp . a large number of persons traveling to- 
20c per pupil to June, 1937, 25c per pupil to June, 1937, gether 
in clubs of 30 or more copies in clubs of 5 to 29 copies caravan.. 10. to make an agreement 
One to f bscriptions, 75c each, ar, in advance. 
e a e en E E E OENES ee ee hut —— 11. full of wet, muddy places 
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Houses on Vaea Move South for Winter 


A Camp for Trailers in Florida 


ID YOU ever have a playhouse all your own? 
Did you sleep in it, eat in it, and play in it? 
Many grown-ups have playhouses today. They are 
little houses on wheels and are called trailers. 
Families can eat and sleep in trailers as they travel. 
It is said that about 300,000 American families are 
living in trailers. Many of the trailers have moved 
South for the winter. Like our songbirds, people go 
south in the winter and north in the summer. 


A family can spend a winter in the sunny South | 


in a trailer for much less money than in the North. 
Families who live in trailers do not have to pay taxes 
on the trailer houses, such as families who own real 
houses. They do not have to worry about the monthly 
rent. While in the South, they do not have to pay for 
much heat. The days are warm there. Fresh fruit 
and vegetables are cheaper in the wintertime in the 
South than in the North. 

Mr. Babson, a man who knows much about figures, 
says, “Within 20 years, one-half of the people of the 
United States may be living in automobile trailers.” 
This statement makes many of us ask, “Is America 
becoming a nation of gypsies?” 

Factories cannot make trailers fast enough. Last 
year they could fill only one-fourth of their orders. 
Now bigger factories have been built, and the owners 
expect to sell from 400/000 to 600,000 trailers this 


‘year. At this rate, there will be more than one million 


trailers on our roads by 1940. 
Ten years ago, an automobile trailer was not a 


common sight There were so few trailers that when 
one came along people gathered around it in crowds. 
They peeked through the windows to see what the 
“little house on wheels” was like. Today people pay 
little attention to trailers as they go over our roads. 
Electric lights, electric stoves, running water, bath- 
rooms, and soft beds are common things in the trail- 
ers of today. 

There are trailers to suit the purse of almost every 
family. There are small wooden trailers that can be 
made for as little as $100. There are all-steel trailers 
that cost as much as $12,000. The finest ones have all 
the comforts of our newest homes. They are light in 
weight and are built like airplanes. Some have 
warm and cold air that can be turned on according 
to the weather. Pretty wood covers the walls. There 
is an air space in the walls to keep out the heat and 
cold. There are shower baths, iceboxes, and electric 
stoves. Mother can get lunch while the children play 
the radio and father drives his family to the sunny 
South. At night, there are soft beds to let down for 
as many as six. There is even a telephone connection 
with the driver. There are many other things to 
make travel pleasant, too. 

Who are the families that own iaie? There are 
three classes of people. First the very rich hitch an 


At Home in a Trailer 
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all-steel trailer behind their fine automobile and go 
on short vacations. These people find it more fun 


- to travel in a private trailer and park it where they 


please than to travel by train and stay in a public 
hotel. The second class of trailer owners are middle- 
aged people who do not have to work any longer. 
They want to see the country and have saved enough 
- money to travel in a trailer. Then there is the third 
class of poorer people who find living in trailers 
cheaper than living in houses. After they get their 
trailer, all they have to buy is oil and gasoline for 
their car and food for themselves. 

Families living in trailers have brought a new 
problem to our country. States like Florida and Cali- 
fornia, where the weather is warm, find their schools 
crowded with children who come there in trailers. 
In those States, there are big camps which might be 
called “Cities on Wheels”. How can those camps, 
which are becoming more and more crowded, be kept 
clean and free from sickness and disease? Where 
can the children go to school? 

Soon there may be thousands of children in our 
country who will never know what it is to live in a 
real house in any one town. What about the com- 
munity life of those children? Will they grow up to 
be healthy, useful citizens? Some say that living in 
trailers will be very harmful to children. Others say 
that it will be good for them. They say that the chil- 
dren will learn a great deal by traveling from place 
to place. 


For the 1937 Boy Scout Jamboree 


Pictures like this one showing a Boy Scout will be 
put up in our post offices and other public buildings. 
The posters will make people think of the 1937 Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree which will be held in 
Washington, D. C. Thousands of boys from all parts 
of our country will take part in the first National Jam- 
boree. Boy Scouts from all parts of the world will 
come to the Jamboree. We shall tell you more about 
it in a later issue of My Weekly Reader. 


Good News from Indian Tribes 
The American Indians are growing fast in number. 
“In the past ten years, some Indian tribes have been 
growing faster than white people,” says John Collier, 
Indian Commissioner of the United States. Long ago, 
the Indians were called vanishing Americans. But 
they cannot be called that any longer. 


Mr. Collier Talks It Over With the Indian Chiefs 


The reason the Indians are growing in number is 
because they have more food and better medical 
care. Hospitals have been built and Indians have 
been taught to take better care of their health. But 
most of all, the Indians have been taught that they 
are an important race and have much to live for. 
Work has been given them and they know that they 
have a future “side by side with the white man”. 
Our Government has taught them new ways of farm- 
ing and how to enrich their soil. This has given the 
Indians a larger food supply. 

The Navajos make up the largest Indian tribe in 
our country. The Navajos, the Papagos (pa’pa-gos), 
all the Pueblo groups, and the Apaches (a-pach’és) 
are growing in number. 

The Richest American Indians 

The Osage (6-saj’) Indians are the richest Indian 
tribe in America. In the last 32 years, they have 
been paid $252,700,000 for oil which has been taker 
from their land. The Indians call oil “black gold”. 

According to an old story, the Osage Indians be- 
gan to grow rich in 1800. At that time, so the story 
goes, some Spaniards discovered silver in the Osage 
Indian Reservation. They dug up the silver and hid 
it in a big cave. Later when they came back for the 
silver, they were fought by the Osage Indians. All the 
Spaniards were killed but one. He died a short time 
later and, on his deathbed, told the Indian chief 
where the silver was hidden. The Indians found the 
silver, sold it, and became rich. Their chief was 
named “Monegaw”, or “owner of much money”. 

In 1874, General Custer found gold in the Black 
Hills on the Osage Reservation. For some time, the 
tribe was again the “owner of much money”, Then 
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came the gold rush, and the Osage Indians were 
pushed away to some land in Oklahoma which was 
thought to be worthless. 

But riches followed the Osage Indians, for rich 
oil fields were found on their new reservation. By 
1926, oil companies were paying each Osage Indian 
$13,400 a year for the oil taken from their land. 

The Osage Indians have spent much of their 
money. They have bought big automobiles and fine 
clothes, and they have built big homes. One Indian 
moved to Los Angeles, California, and built as fine 
a house as any “movie star” had. 

The Osage Indians are now in the news again. 
They are trying to collect $25,000,000 which they say 
some oil companies owe them. Instead of paying the 
Indians one dollar for every dollar’s worth of oil 
taken from their land, the oil companies have paid 
the Indians 97 cents. The oil men say that they al- 
ways take out three per cent for waste material in the 
oil, such as sand, water, and dirt. Last month, our 
Government took up the case of the Indians against 
the oil companies. If the Osage Indians win the case, 
they will be richer than ever. 


Uncle Ben in Japan 
Dear Girls and Boys, 

Did you ever hear of a bedroom without a bed, a 
pillow without a feather in it, and a bathroom with- 
out a water faucet? Those who answer “no” have 
never lived in a Japanese hotel. 

As I told you in my last letter, there was nothing 
in our hotel room in Tokyo but a low table and stools, 
a picture, and a bowl of bamboo twigs. But the room 
was very different when Jim and I came back after 
our evening walk. There were two beds made up 
on the floor. Each had a bright red comfort on top 
and looked soft and warm. We were tired and cold 
and wanted to go to bed, but first we took a hot bath. 

It took a long time to get hot water, for the Japa- 
nese do not take baths so Jate. We had to wait for 
water to be heated, but at last it was ready. We were 
shown the bathroom and it was the funniest thing I 
ever saw. There were no hot or cold water faucets 
in it, but only a square wooden tub filled with steam- 
ing hot water. The big tub was sunk into the stone 
floor and there was a little tub beside it. 

We were talking about how two could take baths 
in the one tub when an Englishman stuck his head 
from a screen which made up his room and said, 
“That tub of water is for your whole family. Use the 
little tub to dip water from the big tub. Soap your- 
selves well, wash well, and then take turns rinsing 
off in the big tub.” Jim laughed and went back to 
our room saying, “You take your bath first. Then 
Fl take mine. Thank goodness there are only two in 
our family!” 

Our beds were soft, even though they were only 


pads spread out on the floor. But the pillows! They 
were so hard that we rolled up our coats and used 
them instead. Japanese pillows are filled with pieces 
of rice chaff and are stiff and hard. A Japanese lady 
likes them because they do not “muss up” her hair. 
She combs her hair only two or three times a week. 

We had a hard time going to sleep, for we could 
hear noises from other rooms. We could hear some- 
one snoring, rats gnawing, and wind blowing through 
the bamboo screens. We ‘were just going to sleep 
when we heard someone walking along tapping on 
a wooden drum. Hé was the night watchman making 
his rounds. To let everyone know that all is safe, 
he taps on his drum as he walks along. 

The next thing we heard was the early morning 
peddlers. They called out, “Oishi (good) skokumstsu 
(food)-—Oishi skokumstsu—”. There were peddlers 
with baskets of fish, cakes, grain, birds, toys, and 
flowers on their backs. One after another, they came 
and cried out the things which they had for sale. 

Soon a maid tapped at the door. 
She took away our beds and 
brought our breakfast. On two 
trays were pots of steaming tea, 
bowls of rice, fish, and pickled 
radishes. “Such strange food’ for 
breakfast,” we said. But it was 
| good and we did not leave a scrap 
of it on our trays. 

After breakfast, we talked with 
our maid, who could speak a little 
English. She said that her name 
was Fusako. She works every 
day from 5:30 in the morning 
until 11 o’clock at night. For 
an these long hours of work, she is 
~- - paid less than one dollar a 


week. All day long, she patters from room to room 

carrying pots of tea, trays of food, and bedding. I’m 

glad I don’t have to work in a Japanese hotel! 
Tomorrow we are going to a New Year’s party. 


Much love to you all, Uach Bam, 


Dear Wise Owl, 
What keeps the stars in place? 
Barbara Jean Russell, Orville, Ohio. 
Dear Barbara Jean, 
{SE The stars are not held in place. They are 
wt, moving. They do not seem to us to be mov- 
ing, because they are so very far away, and 
because we are moving, too. One star has been found 
to be moving at the great speed of 200 miles a second. 
The nearest star is said to be four and one-third light 
years away. A light year is farther away than you may 
think. Light travels through space at the very great 
speed of about 186,000 miles a second. If you are very, 
very good in arithmetic and have enough paper, you 
can find out how fast light travels in a minute, in an 
hour, in a day, in a year, and in four and one-third 
years. Then you will know how far the nearest star 
is from us. It is so very, very far away that we cannot 
see it move. Love to iny curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN MALAYA—They Take a Trip Through T 


MALAY o 
PENINSULA 


Dan and Loki go ppithe Malay ‘The Malay Peninsula has been called 
Peninsula. They find a great “Topsy-Turvy Land”. See the mon- 
jungle. They see strange ani- key on the string. He picks coconuts 
mals, for the natives. He is called a brok 

monkey, 


‘opsy-Turvy Land —By Ray Evans, Jr. 


x " 
X \ 


See the fiddler crab. One claw is See the hornbill bird. His tongue is 
much longer than the other. He so small that he must throw his food 
stands up and waves to another crab. into the air. The upside down bird 
“See the funny fish,” said Dan, “He is a clown. The little honey bears 
can climb trees.” climb for the big honeycomb. 


(A) Moving South With the Birds 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. 
1. It is said that about 300,000 American families are 
living in trailers. 
2. A family can spefid a winter in the South in a 


trailer for less money than in the North. Atta) 
3. Families who live in trailers pay taxes on their 


little houses. 2242 
A, Mr. Babson says that within 20 years one-half 


trailers this year. -—--------- 
6. Ten years ago, an automobile trailer was a com- 


mon sight, er 
7. The finest trailers have all the comforts of our 


newest homes, ----—-—---- 
8. There are three classes of people who use trail- 


Ers p 
9. The northern States find their schools crowded 


with children who come there in trailers. -—.—---—- 
10. Trailer cities are easy to keep clean and free from 


disease. ____.__... 
Perfect score is 10. My score is __..... 


"I cannot too highly commend your choice of material for My Wzexuy READER. 
You are bringing into the lives of children those things which are beautiful, 
true, and good.”—Miss Vio.a E., Crtrrenven, teacher, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


MY WEEKLY READER 


Club Subscription Rates 
2 per pupil to June, 1937, 2 per pupil to June, 1937, 
in clubs of 30 or more copies. in clubs of 5 to 29 copies 
One to four subscriptions, 75c each, per year, in advance. 
meee eee eee ee nn entree = Teacher's Order Couper eee te eens 


American EpucaTion Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio R-A-18 
Beginning at once, please send each week until June, 1937, 


____ copies, My WzekLy Reaper No. 1 _.....copies, My Weexty Reaper No. 3 
(For First Grade) (For Third Grade) 


copies, My Wexxry Reaper No.2 copies, My Wzrxiy Reaper No. 4 
(For Second Grade) (For Fourth Grade) 


__._copies, My Werx.y Reaper No. 5 
(For Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


The number of copies may be changed, and payment may be made, 
within one month. 
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(B) For and Against 
{Ability To Skim and To Organize) 
In class, you will want to talk about living and traveling in 
trailers. But first, skim through the story and list the points 
under the two headings below. 


Good Points in Favor of Trailer Homes 


Trailer Cities Bring Up New Problems 
Perfect score is 6. My score is 
(C) Fill in the Blanks 
1. Do you want notebook returned C.O.D.? ................ (C.0.D. means 


“collect on delivery”.) 


2. Are you willing to have it sent to a hospital? ..................- 


Pupil’s name ... 


TEA CHELISET AIG errr ene nee E rE E A 


IS YOUR NOTEBOOK READY? 

This is the last issue of My WEEKLY READER to put into your note- 
book. Then your class will choose the notebook to be sent in. Besides 
your own work, the notebook should contain every issue of Vol. XVII 
of My WEEKLY READER Number Four (from Sept. 14-18, 1936, 
ees Jan. 25-29, 1937). Notebooks must be sent not later than 

eb, 1. 

Important: To assist this office, will you kindly send in only your 
best notebook? This may be a class notebook made jointly by the 
group, cs it may be a pupil’s notebook chosen as the best work in 
the grade. 

The notebooks contain written material and cannot be sent by 
parcel post. They must either be sent as first-class mail or (usually 
cheaper) by express. If you mail your notebook, be sure to put on 
enough postage to cover charges. å 

Instruct us what to do with your notebook. If you will allow us 
to give your notebook to a children’s hospital, we shall be glad to 
send it for you. 


TO TEACHERS 

First semester subscriptions to My WEEKLY READER expire with 
this issue. If your subscription expires, and your renewal has not 
yet been sent, please send it today. 

Every year some classes miss an issue or two because renewals are 
not sent promptly. Just let us know now about how many copies you 
think you will need for the second semester. Revision and payment 
may be made within one month. 


@ Sample copies of My Wzexty Reaper sufficient for a free class 
trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to My WEEKLY 


Reaper, 400 South Front St, Columbus, Ohio. Give number of 
pupils, grade taught, your name and address. 


a E 
My Weaxiy Reaper, Edition No. 4, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., ap 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 26, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Alaska Takes to the Air 


FLYING ALASKA’S AIRWAYS 


Pilot Jones soars over a great glacier on Mount McKinley 
on the way to Fairbanks. 


UT A BIG map of Alaska on the desk. Then cut 
3 out some little paper airplanes. Be sure that your 
paper planes have landing skis in place of wheels or 
floats. Airplanes in Alaska must land on snow-cov- 
ered fields or ice-covered water, and we are about to 
follow on our maps the air routes of that far north- 
ern country. Are you ready with map, paper planes, 
pins, and string? Let’s go. 

Find Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean and put a 
paper plane on the small black dot. Then stretch a 
piece of string from there southwest to Nome on the 
Bering Sea and land a paper plane at that city. Now 
stretch another piece of string southeast to Ketchi- 
kan on the Pacific Ocean and drop still another paper 
plane on the black dot which marks that town. Head 
a paper plane out over the long chain of Aleutian 
Islands. Station a whole fleet of little planes at Fair- 
banks. 

Fairbanks is the center of Alaska’s airways. Lying 
five hundred miles beyond the head of the Yukon, it 
is the largest of Alaska’s inland cities. From there, 
with paper plane and string, set up on your map air 
routes to Juneau, which is 475 miles away, and to 
Nome, four hundred miles away. At Juneau set up 
a short air route to Whitehorse, just 150 miles on the 
wing. Mark on the plane which goes from Fairbanks 
to Juneau, “two round trips a week, price $100, time 
4% hours”. Mark on the one which goes to Nome, 
“one trip a week, price $100, time 4 hours”. The plane 
on the route between Juneau and Whitehorse may be 
labeled “price $25, time 134 hours”. 

Now look at your map as a whole. Imagine that the 
little paper planes can really fly. You will find that 
you can travel by air from one end of Alaska to the 
other in less than a day. 

Ten years ago, if you had tried to cross Alaska in 
the winter, you would have used dog teams much of 


the way. The trip would have taken many months. 
Now you can make it in hours instead of months and 
in almost every kind of weather. 

The Alaskan planes are well fitted for the cold of 
the Far North. De-icing equipment is carried on 
board. There are special rubber overshoes for the 
wings’ edges and a pull-cord to take ice off the radio 
antennae. Some planes even have de-icing carbu- 
retors to take in air which has been heated. All this 
and other equipment help to keep a plane from 
crashing when it is flying in icy weather. 

But the winter hardships for the flyer are many. 
When it is so cold that fingers stick to steel, motors 
must have special care. Before starting, engines must 
be warmed. Steaming hot oil must be poured in just 
before the engines are started. As soon as planes land, 
the oil must be drained from their engines. Motors 
must be covered with warm hoods and planes wheeled 
into tiny hangars. An Alaskan hangar is often so 
small that only an expert could wheel a plane into it. 
All this work must be done outdoors where it is colder 
than it is in an icebox. 

For the lone private flyer, there are dangers as well 
as hardships. No hourly weather reports or beacon 
lights, such as Pan American Airways have set up, 
guide him along the air routes. But with all the cold 
and hardships, the airplanes of Alaska have a good 
safety record and many persons use them, 

Just last year, the 75 planes of Alaska’s regular air 
lines carried about thirteen thousand passengers and 
more than one million pounds of freight and express. 
Hundreds of workmen and dozens of supplies were 
carried to out-of-the-way mining camps. New lands, 
where gold might be found, are mapped out by air- 
planes. Food and clothing are also sent short distances 
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ALASKA’S MODERN TAXICABS 
Skis help planes in Alaska to make safe landings. Express and 
freight are often dropped by parachutes. 
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by plane. ‘If someone living miles away from Fair-. 


banks or Juneau needs a new winter coat, a pair of 
shoes, or other supplies, he telegraphs to the city and 
gives his order. A few days later, when an. airplane 


- flies over his house, out drops a parachute with the 


package fastened to it. Down: to earth floats the pack- 
age right in the man’s front yard. 
The Alaskan airways run their airplanes the 


` year around. . When railroad tracks are blocked with < . 
snow, planes can still go through. When dog teams 
_ would need 55 days to go from Fairbanks to Nome, a - 


plane can fly the distance in four hours. The air- 
plane is really Alaska’s taxicab. It is becoming more 
important every year, as you can see from the air map 


which you have made. 


| ‘Glass Houses To Live and Work In 


Did you ever try to study at a desk which was in 
a dark corner of the room? Did you ever try to study 
i under a light which was too bright? Do you remem- 
ber how uncomfortable you were both goci You 
really could not t study. 


A 


SHIRLEY’S NEW 

- PLAYHOUSE — 

_ She had a hand in 
building it, too. 
Shirley spread 

some of the mortar 

on the glass block. 


‘ 


if you lived in a tai Route, os would be no 


dark corners or light that was too bright. Glass block 


scatter the light so that it enters every corner of a 
room. Glass block also act as a screen, making the 
light soft. 4 


‘Houses of glass have many good points. Glass block | 
_ are both warm and cool. They keep out the heat of © 


summer and the cold of winter. They keep out the 
-noises of the street. They will not burn, and they are 
very strong. So the old saying, “Those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones”, is not true of 
the modern glass house. You could huff, you could 


puff, you could kick, but you could not blow the 
~ modern glass house down. Glass block are, indeed, 
. very strong. 

All these good points are making Siasa houses and. 
_ buildings very popular. Everywhere schools, stores, 


libraries, churches, factories, and homes are being 
made of glass. Shirley Temple, the famous little 
“movie” star, has a new playhouse made of glass. My 
Weekly Reader i is being printed i in a new glass build- 
ing. Oh, many a glass wall is now rising in the United 
“States, Are builders in your town using glass block? 


Where Clipper Ships Turn the Corner 
If you should go to Jones’ Corner, you would not 


_ find a crossroad with a few stores and houses. You 
_ would not find even a dot to mark the place on a map. 


Jones’ Corner is just a point in. the sky above the — 


- Pacific Ocean. 


Every flyer on the giant Pan American Clipper 
ships knows Jones’ Corner. There the Clippers 
change their course on the way between San Fran- 
cisco and Hawaii. These flyers would tell you that 
Jones’ Corner is Latitude 35 North and Longitude 
145 West. If maps are your hobby, you will be able 
to find Jones’ Corner out in the Pacific Ocean and 
mark it as carefully as the flyers do. 

You can find Jones’ Corner roughly by using a 
ruler and a pencil. Draw a straight line from San 


Francisco to Hawaii: With your ruler, mark the half- 


way point between the two places. Now, with the 
help of the scale of miles on your map, measure off- 
the distance three hundred miles north of this half- 
way point and mark it with an X. That X is Jones’ 
Corner. y 
Now that you have found and marked Jones’ Cor- 
ner on your map, look at it carefully. If you are look- 
ing at a globe of the world, you will see how the 
earth curves. You will see that the route acfoss the _ 
ocean is shorter if you follow the earth’s curve. Such — 
a route is known as the Great Circle route. 
_ Instead of following a straight lime, the Clipper 
ships follow this Great Circle route. They save time ` 
and also find favorable winds north of the straight — 
line. But at some point in their flight, they must 
turn and fly down toward Hawaii or toward San Fran- 
cisco. The turning point in their flight is Jones’ 
Corner. ! 
No one knows how Jones’ Corner got its name. - 
No one by the name of Jones was in the crew of the 
Clipper ship which made the first flight across the 


Pacific. So far, there has not been a navigator by the ~ 


name of Jones on any of the Clipper ships which now 
fly the Pacific. But to every flyer on the Pan Ameri- 
ean Airways, Jones’ Corner is as well known as any ` 


_airport in the United States. 


ae 


For Your Science Scrapbook 
This is little Sammy Snowshoe. He is a snowshoe 
rabbit and lives in the northern woods. His hind. 
feet are big and broad to help him hop through the 
deep snow. His fur is as white as snow in the winter, 
so that his enemies cannot easily find him. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

From Lapland, I hopped down into Aen Fin- 
land. Such a hop is very much like going from the 
Arctic Region down into our own State of Minnesota, 
The climate in southern Finland i is about the same as 
that i in Minnesota. 


This fat little pony and I became great friends for I often drove him 
during my stay in Finland. So Paavo’s children gave me this picture 
2 as a keepsake. 


Of course, I can still wear my heavy overcoat and 


ride in a sleigh. But I have changed my reindeer for 
_ two shaggy ponies. 
© T 


‘oday I drove out into the forest to the home of a _ 


Finnish woodsman. He is an old friend with whom I 
~ once took a trip through some of Finland’s lakes. That 
‘was several summers ago, but I shall never forget it. 
Finland has about sixty thotsand. lakes and one-half 
_ the entire country is covered with forest land. Paavo 
and I sailed over dozens of these lakes and tramped 
through miles of woodland. 


We each carried a wooden flask filled with butter- — 


milk, The flask had a long strap fastened to it which 
I could sling over my shoulder. We each had a sharp 
knife with a wooden handle. This I carried in a 
leather case which was fastened to my belt. 

Paavo, of course, is an expert wood carver, He can 
_ pick up a piece of wood and in no time at all carve 
a reindeer, a bear, or some other animal. With a 
knife, an axe, and wood from the forest, he had fur- 
nished his whole house. He had even made the 
wooden spoons, forks, bowls, dishes, and mugs which 
the family used. Paavo had also made skis and base- 
ball bats for his children. 

When I arrived today, Peter, the oldest son, came 
running out of the house to meet me. He remembered 
the sugared fruit candy that I had brought to him 
several years ago. The boys and girls of Finland like 
_ this kind of candy. 

I held up my hands and told Peter that he must 
hunt for the treasure. Eagerly he explored the pockets 
of my overcoat, then the inside pockets until he found 
the candy. 

Now we are all gathered anand. the fire. Paavo is 


whittling away on a piece of ‘dod His wife is work- _ 
ing on a pair of red woolen mittens for one of the 
children. Peter is studying his lessons and I am writ- 
ing to you. 

Tomorrow I am off to Helsingfors, the seaport capi- 


tal of Finland. 


A Children’s Poet Is Honored 
Is “Little Boy Blue”, “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod”, 
or “The Dinkey Bird”, one of your favorite poems? 
If so, you know tHat Eugene Field wrote them. But 
did you know that his old home has just been poadci 


“into a museum? 


The house is in St. Louis, Missouri, and on the frome 
of it are the words, “Here was born Eugene Field, the 
poet: 1850-1895”. ‘Tf you should go inside, you would 
find many things belonging to the poet. There are _ 
books, letters, furniture, and even clothing. © : 

St. Louis school children and a St. Louis business 
man helped to save the house. It was to have been 
torn down. But they raised the money to turn it into 
a museum in honor of Eugene Field. This poet wrote 
many poems which boys and girls like very much. 


_ Almost everyone grows up with the poems, of Eugene 


Bield: 


Sandie the Question Hound 

_ Every good question hound should sometimes be 
one jump ahead of his readers. So I have looked up 
the answer to a question. which you may just be 
thinking about. What is a glass block? 

A glass block is really two glass dishes with their 
rims pressed together and sealed with a metal. The 
glass block is hollow inside. In shape and size, it is 
somewhat like a brick or a tile. The glass block is > 
laid with mortar by bricklayers and stonemasons.. 

When you talk about glass walls, be sure to say. 
glass block, even if you mean hundreds and hundreds 
of them.: The plural of the word is-not used. You do 
not say, “The house i is built of glass bodar Instead, 


Glass Block for Glass Houses e- 


you say, “The house is built of glass block.” But 
please don’t ask us why, for we do not know. It is 
just one of those Samay exceptions which proves the 
rule. Sandie. 


Farmer: You must be brave to come down i in a parachute 
in a hundred mile gale like this. 

Stranger: I didn’t come down in a parachute: I went up 
with a tent. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Blimpy boards a big amphibian piane at In less than 20 minutes, he is 


Los Angeles. He will go abo 


ut beautiful, tropical Ca 
out over the Pacific Ocean. 


Wo 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


PAAA 


over The plane lands smoothly on the “Now to see the wonders of this island,” 
water, rolls up the ramp under its says Biimpy. Next week, he will b us 
ọwn power, and cone to a stop on some of the interesting sighi 

a turni : 


ts on Cai 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 


(Ability To Note Details) 


Cross out the wrong word or words in each sentence. 
Write the correct words above the wrong words, 


1. Alaska belongs to Canada. 
. Nome is the most northern town in Alaska. 
. Fairbanks is the center of Alaska’s railroads. 


. The Alaskan planes are fitted with refrigeration equip- 
ment. 


mm w fo 


5. Private flyers in Alaska do not receive hourly air routes 
or follow beacon lights, such as Pan American Airways 
have set up. 


6. The Alaskan airways keep the country open for six 
months of the year. 


7. Dog teams can go from Fairbanks to Nome in four days. 


8. Airplanes are mapping out new land in Alaska for new 
farmers. 


9. Ten years ago, if you had tried to cross Alaska in win- 
ter, you would have used airplanes. 


10. oday the winter hardships for the flyer in Alaska are 
ew. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ____ y 


TO TEACHERS 


First semester subscriptions to My WEEKLY READER expire with 
this issue. If your subscription expires, and your renewal has not 
yet been sent, please send it today« 

Every year some classes miss an issue or two because renewals are 
not sent promptly. Just let us know now about how many copies you 
think you will need for the second semester. Revision and payment 
may be made within one month. 


“My WEEKLY READER is a at boon to myself and my pupils. It brings up- 
to-date news material all ed and ready to teach. The children are de! ted 
to follow Blimpy over the Si Trails. I am pleased with the contents of 
My WerkLy Reaper.” —Miss THARINE SCHwarz, teacher, Jackson School, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


MY WEEKLY READER 


Club Subscription Rates 
20c per pupil to June, 1937, 25c per pupil to June, 1937, 
in clubs of 30 or more copies in clubs of 5 to 29 copies 
One to four subscriptions, 75c each, per year, in advance. 
DOROCC SR ERASE Teacher's Order Coupon- - --------~---~------~~--- 
Amertcan Epucation Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio R-5-18 
Beginning at once, please send each week until June, 1937, 


__—copies, My Werxry Reaper No. 1 .— copies, My Wrex.y Reaper No. 3 
(For First Grade) (For Third Grade) 


copies, My Wrexny Reapea No.2 — copies, My Wzex.y Reaper No. 4 
(For Second Grade) (For Fourth Grade) 


——— copies, My Weex.y Reaper No. 5 
(For Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


The number of copies may be changed, and payment may be made, 
within one ae ah Y 


Neme______. 
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(B) Glass Houses 


(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 


The story about glass houses can be divided into two 
main parts. See the two headings given below. Skim 
through the story and fill in details under main heads. 


L Glass houses have many good points. 


APARADA re C S 

By LSS ee 
Il. Glass is being used for many things. 

Aral = ee Dee eee 
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Perfect score is 10. My score is ......___ 


Things To Do 

1. Make a bulletin board showing the uses of glass, 

2. You will want to read how glass is made in Booklet 
No. 304—“Glass and Bricks” (American Education Press, 
Inc., 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, 15c each). 

3. Dramatize Tom Trott’s letter. See page 72. 


Fill in the Blarks 


1. Do you want notebook returned C.O.D.? ................ (C.0.D. means 
“eollect on delivery”.) 


2. Are you willing to have it sent to a hospital? -..............scsrscssecseeeesssee 
Büpilsiname pee enee ena ane Eae EEL tna nan meraes aenea e aTe aeaee Eneee CERA 


anaa DE amore ETE 


Schoo | eA Aerer Grade ........ eee 
Schoolladdressp n eann e eterna santensturncerenemennetncant se ceteneenteeteeatteamataremert 
Citya AA E ter rererererryt erent peer State amne 


IS YOUR NOTEBOOK READY? 

This is the last issue of My WEEKLY READER to put into your note- 
book. Then your class will choose the notebook to be sent in. Besides 
your own work, the notebook should contain every issue of Vol. XIV 
of MY WEEKLY READER Number Five (from Sept. 14-18, 1936, 
through Jan. 25-29, 1987). Notebooks must be sent not later than 

‘eb. 1. 

Important: To assist this office, will you kindly send in only your 
best notebook? This may be a class notebook made jointly by the 
group, a it may be a pupil’s notebook chosen as the best work in 
the grade. 

The notebooks contain written material and cannot be sent by 
parcel post. They must either be sent as first-class mail or (usually 
cheaper) by express. If you mail your notebook, be sure to put on 
enough postage to cover charges. 

Instruct us what to do with your notebook. If you will allow us 
to give your notebook to a children’s hospital, we shall be glad to 
send it for you. 


€d. Sample copies of My WeexLy Reaper sufficient for a free class 
trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to My WEEKLY 


Reaper, 400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio. Give number of 
pupils, grade taught, your name and address. 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., eS 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930, Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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Setting Up a New Picture Language 


BY THEIR 
HATS YOU 
KNOW THEM 
These little fig- 
ures are used to 
show the dif- 
ferent human 
races. You could 
put them into 
isotypes which 
tell about the 
population of 
the world. 


UPPOSE that you want to tell about the growth 
S of your school during the past ten years. You 
could use page after page of paper and write hundreds 
and hundreds of words. Or you could tell the story 
with one very simple picture. Do you know how to 
show facts and numbers with pictures? 

First, write at the bottom of your paper the legend 
for your picture, just as you do for your maps. Draw 
a tiny stick boy with a head but no face and with 
arms but no hands. Beside the little drawing write 
the words, “Each figure stands for ten boys and girls.” 
You now have the legend for your picture. 

At the top of your paper put two dates, “1927” and 
“1937”. If your school had one hundred pupils in 
1927, draw ten little stick boys under the 1927 date. 
If your school now has five hundred pupils, draw 
fifty little stick boys under the 1937 date. 

All you need to finish your picture is a title. Be 
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—Drawings courtesy New York Times, N. Y. 


sure to make it short, clear, and to the point. Perhaps 
a good title for this picture would be “The Growth of 
the (name) School”. 

Look at your picture carefully. The little stick fig- 
ures march along in straight black rows. They tell 
quickly, easily, and correctly about the growth of 
your school. You will long remember the facts and 
numbers in the picture. 

Such a picture is called an isotype. Isotypes really 
make up a new picture language. It was invented by 
Dr. Otto Neurath of Vienna, Austria, several years 
ago. Today he has a whole dictionary of symbols or 
simple pictures to take the place of words or sentences. 
Dr. Neurath even uses a picture for his name when he 
signs letters. He has chosen the picture of an elephant, 
because he is a very big man, weighing about two 
hundred pounds. Also, an elephant is a smart animal. 

Let’s take a peep into Dr. Neurath’s dictionary. 
There is the picture of a pile of coins. It means money. 
A letter on top of an airplane means air mail, A rec- 
tangle with a chimney stands for a factory. When a 
shoe is put inside the rectangle, it means a shoe fac- 
tory. If smoke is coming out of the chimney, the fac- 
tory is open. If there is no smoke, the factory is 
closed. A telephone with a tiny arrow means tele- 
phone service. There are hundreds of other sym- 
bols, too. 

With this picture language, you can show how fac- 
tories put out more goods with machines than they 
did with hand labor. You can show that fewer men 
are needed to run machines than to make goods by 
hand. You can show how much wheat was raised in 
our country before the World War, during the war, 
and today. You can show how many people lived 
in our country in early colonial times and in 1936. 

The pictures must-be very simple. Very few lines 


THE STORY IN THIS ISOTYPE 


When machines were put to work in an 
Austrian coal mine, many miners were 
thrown out of work. In 1923, nine work- 
ers were needed to fill three cars with 
coal. Five years later, with the help of 
machines, only five miners were needed 
to fill four coal cars. Machines did the 
work faster and had taken the place of 
mearly one-half of the workers in the 
coal mine, 


z pee 
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must be used and, of course, no details. Each isotype 
must be worked out as correctly and as carefully as 
the scale of miles on a map. It must be as practical 
as any tool. In fact, isotypes are the tools with which 
you build up a picture story of facts and figures. ` 
Men at The Hague in the Netherlands are working 
on these simple isotypes. They are trying to make a 
picture language which all the world can read. They 
are even training persons to teach others how to use 
isotypes. An isotype center may soon be set up in 
our own country. There isotype charts will be made 
and teachers trained to use them. 
- The new picture language is a very useful one. It 
makes difficult facts easy to explain and to remember. 
Try making isotypes for some of the difficult prob- 
lems in your science, history, and geography classes. 
You will find that you will remember the population 
of a city if the little black stick men march across 
your paper, one stick man to every thousand or to 
every ten thousand people. You will remember how 
much Uncle Sam spent on his Navy last year if you 
tell the story with an isotype. Make a row of 12 little 
ships, each one standing for fifty million dollars. If 
you wish, you may draw the 12 little ships on the At- 
. lantic or the Pacific Ocean with just an outline of our 
_ coast for a background. You will find that isotypes 
~- are great fun as well as-a great help in making facts 
- and figures stick in your mind. ` : 


©- -Winter Rains Bring Floods 

Heavy rains within the past few weeks made the 
rivers and streams of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
rise far above their banks. The water flowed into 
near-by fields. It rushed over the countryside, into 


WHEN A RIVER LEVEE GIVES WAY 
The raging waters of the St. Francis River in Missouri break through 
a levee and sweep over farm Janda; flooding towns and doing much 
amage. 


farmyards and into towns of the lowlands. Parts of 
Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Missouri were all in the path of floods. In Portsmouth, 
Ohio, the sewers. were opened to let the flood waters 
of the Ohio River flow into the city. The million dol- 
lar concrete flood wall could no longer hold them 
ack. ; : 
_ _ High waters in ten States, from Pennsylvania to 
Arkansas, caused great damage. People had to leave 
_ their homes and seek safety on higher ground. Only 
freezing weather could stop the worst flood‘in years. 


In Honor of an Electrical Wizard 


Some day, very soon, a great tower will be built at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey. On the very top, there will 
be a huge electric light bulb, 15 feet high, which will 


THE GREAT TOWER 
TO HONOR EDISON 


“He led no armies into | 
battle—he conquered 
no countries—he en- 
slaved no peoples— 

yet he wielded a power 

the magnitude of 
which no warrior has 
ever dreamed.” 


—Arthur J. Palmer 


be like the very first lem bulb. Inside this bulb, 


there will be 960 incandescent lamps. The bright — 


light will be seen by airplanes, ships at sea, and travel- 
ers on land. 

The tower, as it is planned, will mark the place 
where Thomas Edison’s first big workshop stood. It 


_will be in honor of that famous inventor, who is re- ` 


membered as the electrical wizard of his day. 
Thomas Edison was born on February 11, 1847, in 

Milan, Ohio. But when he was still a small boy, his 

family moved to Port Huron, Michigan. He went to 


school for only a few months. Then he was taught at 


home by his mother. He read and worked in a little 
workshop in the basement of his home. 

When Edison was 12 years old, he sold newspapers 
on the trains which ran between Port Huron and De- 
troit. In a corner of the baggage car, he kept his 
papers. There he had a small workshop, too. When 
he was not selling papers, he was working on experi- 
ments. He even set up a little printing press in the 
baggage car and wrote a newspaper to sell on the train. 

Later, Thomas became a telegraph operator. Some 
of his first inventions were for the telegraph. In those 


_ days, only one message could be sent over a telegraph l 


wire at one time. After much experimenting, Mr. 
Edison found a way to send four or even six mes- 
sages over the same wire at one time. 

Throughout a long and busy life, Thomas Edison 
spent much of his time in his workshop. It was filled 
with glass tubes, bottles, wires, and machines, Under 
his skillful fingers, test tubes became magic tubes in 
which he discovered many wonderful new things. 


With patience and Jong hours of toil, he made those 


discoveries work for other people. He gave to the 
world the electric light, the phonograph, electric train, 
moving picture machine, and other inventions. 

But his greatest invention was the incandescent 
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electric light. At that time, gas and oil lamps were 
used to light houses at night. They gave a dim flicker- 
ing light, Mr. Edison said that everyone could enjoy 
lights from electricity in their homes. He began to 
work with a hollow glass bulb, wires, and electricity. 
Day and night, he worked on the experiment. Out of 
it came the incandescent electric light bulb. 
Mr. Edison came into a quiet world which was 
lighted at night by dim flickering flames. He left that 
world brighter, richer, and happier. It is very fitting 
that a giant tower with an “eternal light” on the top 
should be put up in his honor. 


Tom Trott in Finland _ 
Dear Boys and Girls, 


I have bumped into dozens of American. Gaunt’ in 
Helsingfors, the seaport capital of Finland. This 
little northern country seems to be ever so popular, 
I wonder if it is because she pays her debts to Uncle 
Sam. Many countries of Europe borrowed much 
money from the United States during the World War. 
Each year, Uncle Sam sends to 13 countries bills for 
about twelve billion dollars. Usually he receives notes 
from these countries. The notes say, “Sorry, I cannot 
make a payment this time.” Only Finland pays up 
each time. 

But Uncle Sam got a surprise this year when the 
bills were sent out. France and Italy sent back notes 

_ saying. that they would like to talk -over with Uncle 
Sam a new plan to pay the debt. Of course, little Fin- 
land, as usual, sent her check for the payment which 


was, due. So I am glad to see that Americans are _ 


. coming to visit Finland. 

Finland, long ago, was a land of free tribes, Each 
one had its own chieftain and its own government. 
Then soldiers from Sweden conquered the little 
country, which is‘about the size of Montana. For hun- 
dreds of years, Sweden ruled over Finland. But Rus- 
sia, just across the border, had always wanted to own 
Finland. In fact, she had.often tried to conquer her 
neighbor. And at last, she succeeded. Russia took 
Finland away from Sweden in 1809. But nearly 20 

_ years ago, when the Russian people overthrew their 
czar and set up a new government, Finland asked for 


her freedom and it was given her. A year later, she be- _ 


came a republic with Helsingfors as her capital. 
The old coachman, who drove me through Helsing- 


A DRIVE ALONG FINLAND’S WOODED COAST 
The next time you look at a map of Finland, imagine its beautiful 
coast dotted with hundreds of little islands. 


fors, told me about Finland’s history. He also showed 
me the marble government building and said proudly, 
“It is one of the most beautiful public buildings in 


the world.” 


I Hailed a Cab and 
Drove Through 
Helsingfors 


I like this country. Its people are strong, quick, 


ambitious, and well educated. Over 90 per cent of 
them can read and write. 

The people are great artists, too, as many of you 
know. Much of their art work has been shown in 
our own country during the past year. Perhaps some 


of you saw the beautiful wood carvings, the hand- 


woven goods, or the etched (engraved) glass. 

Before I went back to my hotel, I stopped at a shop 
and bought some Finnish glass bowls. One is sea 
green with tiny fish etched on it. One is shining black. 
Another is amber. 


Just now the three bowls are on the table in front — 


of me as I write. The light from the lamp shines 
roue them. They are, indeed, very beautiful. 


As ever, Taa- KU 


D sin aN 


Jack Moore of Fulton, Kentucky, asks this ques- , 


tion: Do passengers on the China Clipper wear para- 
chutes? 

Our nose for news led us out to the offices of the 
Pan American Airways in California. There we were 


_ told that parachutes are not needed on the great Clip- 
per ships which fly the Pacific Ocean. These sea- - 


planes are built for safety and are the most modern 
known to aviation. They can at all times make 
water landings if necessary. So parachutes on board 
would just be extra, useless baggage. Neither Pan 
American Airways nor any of the leading air transport 
companies supply parachutes for their passengers. 
Remember, I am always on the trail of a good ques- 


‘tion. So send in your questions, and I shall try to an- 


swer at least one each week. But no lazy questions. 
They are the ones to which you can find the answers 
in the dictionary, books, and encyclopedias. ‘Sandie 


The Work for Safety Goes On 


“We, want to thank you for the basket ball we won in the Safety Cone 
test. We play with it every recess. We have safety meetings once every 
wreck ie Cece) City Schools, Grade 6, Garber, Oklahoma. 


` 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


It is on Catalina Istand. 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


| 


Blimpy sees the werid’s largest bird cage, Blimpy sees str 4rirds from every Blimpy takes a ride on a glass-bot- Blimpy. is interested in the fi: fish. He 
e great b part Say: 


park covers more than seven acres. , Australian swans, 
many other birds which talk. 


the world. re are white pea- tom: 
toos, and den far down under the water. There up 
are strange-looking plants and fish. 


boat. He sees a wonderful gar- S. “The fiying fish does not fiy. It gets 
speed in the water, dampak out of the 
ngs.” 


water, and glides on its 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
In each blank space write the correct word. 


1. You can tell a story with 


8 


with _..._. ——S ae 


2. Sometimes pictures can be made to tell 
quickly and correctly. 


3. A new picture language is made up of : 
of pictures 


4, A man in Austria has a______ 
in place of words or sentences. 
5. In picture language, a rectangle with a chimney means 


po ST 
6. Each _..__.___.__.___._____ must be worked out as 
carefully as the scale of miles on a map. 


Mo ee S ~——— are the tools with which to make a 
~ picture story of facts. 
8. Men are at work trying to make a picture language which 


thekwhole r o eS can read! 


9. You can make _______.____...______.. for problems in 
your geography or history. : 


10. You can remember —_______. _.. better if you see 
them by means of isotypes. 


factory, isotypes, dictionary, words, facts, dollars, 
pictures, world i 


Perfect score is 10. ` Le My score is ___. 


(B) New Words To Know | 


(Vocabulary Development) 
Check each true statement +. 


1. Toil is another word for work. 


t 
2. A wizard is a person who is supposed to have magical 
powers. 
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3. A tower is a church. 

4. The legend of a map or an isotype is a story. 

5. A symbol is something that stands for something else. 

6. Eternal means unchangeable or everlasting. 

7. Conquer means to overcome or gain by force. 

8. Ambitious means lacking desire to improve. 

9 A seaport is an inland city. 
10. Flickering means unsteady, quivering, or fluttering. 
Perfect score is 10. 
Perfect total score is 20. 


My score is... 
My total score is _____. 


Things To Do 


When you read something that interests you, don’t be sat- 
isfied until you learn all you can about it. The whole class 
can join in searching for new and interesting information. 

Each member of the class may prepare a report on any of 
the following topics: Edison’s boyhood, any one of Edison’s 
thousand or more inventions, Finland, the recent floods, Fin- 
nish glass, or parachutes, 

Here are some suggestions which will help you to take 
notes and to give a report. 

1, Read the article before you take any notes. Take careful 
notes on little slips of paper. 

2. Write only important facts. Tell in your own words. Do 
not copy long sentences or paragraphs. Be accurate. 

3. Write reference at top of your notes, so you can refer back 
if necessary. - 

4, If you use exact words of author, be sure to use quotation 

® marks around them. Why? 

5. Arrange notes into a simple outline, as follows: 


JG eee e 


lii Oig eee ere 
Write complete sentences for each main idea, 
6. Present your report to the class in simple, clear-cut sen- 
tences. Be ready to answer questions. 


Join the New Contest 


Isotypes are great fun. Why not make one for the isotype contest? 
Choose some problem in history, science, geography, safety, or health, 
and work out your own isotype for it. Remember to make your drawing 
simple, your legend clear, and your title to the point, Then send your 
isot, to the Isotype Contest, My WreEkKLY READER NUMBER Five, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, not later than February 19th. ` 

If each member of your class sends an isotype, mail them in ONE 
package. Be sure that each drawing has on it the name of the pupil, 
teacher, complete school address, city, and State. 

Five good cameras will be given as prizes to the winners. 


Jack: You look as if a goat had been chasing you. 
Jim: Chasing me? He caught up with me. 


@ Sample copies of My Weex.y Reaper sufficient for a free class 

trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to My WEEKLY 
Reaper, 400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio, Give number of 
pupils, grade taught, your name and address. 
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Television Steps Out of the Workshop 


ss HO INVENTED television? What is it? How 

does it work?” are the questions which pop 
into our minds as we hear about television tests and 
programs in our own country and abroad. 


WHERE 
PICTURES 
ARE 
BROADCAST 


The top of this 
tall radio mast 
on Alexandra 
Palace is used 
to send pictures 
through space. 
The lower part 
is for sound 
broadcasts. 


We cannot name one man and say that he is the in- 
ventor of this new wonder. of science, as Bell is the 
inventor of the telephone or Morse of the telegraph. 
Dozens of inventors have worked on television, and 
each one has added something to it. Each one has car- 
ried it a step farther toward the practical sets which 
you and I can use and enjoy. But two men who are 
working hard on television are Dr. Zworykin of RCA- 
Victor and Mr. Philo Farnsworth. They have both 
made television scanners. These scanners are some- 
what like cameras. They change the light which 
comes from a picture or scene into radio waves which 
can be broadcast. With the help of these two inven- 
tors, television has now come out of the workshop 
and is being tested on the air. 

Suppose we hop across the ocean to London, Eng- 
land, and visit a studio where television is in use. The 
studio is inside Alexandra Palace, the home of the 
British Broadcasting Company. On the palace is a 
giant radio mast. Its top is used to broadcast the pic- 
tures, while the lower part is used to broadcast the 
sound. Inside the studios are the television cameras, 
or scanners, and the microphones. With these, a mov- 
ing picture of a person is sent through space at the 
same time that his voice is broadcast. Voice and pic- 
ture can be picked up by television receiving sets 
which are tuned into the station for several miles 
around. 

Suppose you live somewhere within fifty miles of 


Alexandra Palace and have a television receiving set. 
At the hour when a program is to be broadcast, you 
turn on your receiving set. It looks very much like a 
radio set, but it has a little picture screen in the top. 
On_one side are the three knobs for sound. These 
you turn to make the voices and music come in clear 
and soft or loud. On the other side are three knobs 
for the pictures. These you turn to make the pictures 
come in bright and clear. 

Of course, the television pictures will not be so 
clear or so steady as our modern motion pictures. The 
light will flicker on the screen. Sometimes persons 
will even look as if they were swimming under water. 
But the television pictures will be better than the 
very first motion pictures were. Like those early 
“movies”, television is still in the testing stage. It has 
just come out of the inventors’ workshop. 

The British Broadcasting Company may try to 
send television pictures of outdoor scenes this spring. 
It is setting up a big truck with microphones and tele- 
vision cameras on board. The truck is called a tele- 
van. A great cable will be stretched through the heart 
of London. This cable will be a link between the tele- 
van and the broadcasting tower. The tele-van may be 
used at the coronation of King George VI in May of 
this year. The sounds and pictures of the coronation 
procession and events may be sent by television over 
the air. Those who live within a few miles of the 
broadcasting station and have television sets will try 
to pick up the program. 

In our own country, television tests are being made 
all the time. A few months ago, television pictures 
were shown at Radio City in New York. Nearly three 


ACTION! CAMERA! 
A television scene is being “shot” in this studio at Alexandra Palace 
in London, England. The television camera is picking up the picture. 
The microphone above the musician is picking up the sound. Both 
picture and music are being sent through space at the same time. 
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hundred newspapermen watched the program. On 
a screen, which was a little smaller than My Weekly 
Reader, speakers and “movie” shorts were flashed. 
The program was “shot” from a studio in Radio City. 
It was carried by wire to the Empire State Building 
many blocks away and broadeast from there. The 
receiving sets in Radio City picked up the ether 
waves and reproduced the scenes from the studio. 
This television test was just one of many which are 
being made in different parts of our country. 

There are still many details which must be worked 
out before great numbers of television sets will be 
sold in stores. A good practical receiving set for the 
home must be made at a fairly low price so that many 
sets can be sold. Ways of sending the pictures over 
the air for hundreds of miles, instead of just 50 or 
even less, must be worked out. The sending machin- 
ery must be made more perfect and more practical. 
Programs must be carefully planned. The cost of run- 
ning the television studios and putting on the pro- 
grams must be talked over. How will the television 
broadcasts be paid for? Will they be paid for as are 
many of the regular radio broadcasts of today? 

All this testing will take much time. Inventors and 
scientists have already worked for years on television 
and spent millions of dollars on it. They have proved 
that it can be a success. The next step is to make tele- 
vision so perfect and so practical that it will be use- 
ful to thousands, even millions, of people. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


Sometimes I like to ask questions as well as answer 
them, And this week, I have found a question which 
cannot be answered for ten years. What valuable 
historic facts are in the trunk which is filled with old 
letters of Lincoln and is now stored away at the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D. C.? 

The trunk belonged to Robert Todd Lincoln, who 
was the son of Abraham Lincoln. Robert Todd Lin- 
coln was a lawyer like his father, but he did not go 
into politics. Once he served as Secretary of War, 
and another time he was our Minister to England. 
But he spent much of his time in Manchester, Ver- 
mont, where he died in 1926. 

Some time before his death, Robert Lincoln sent 
the old trunk filled with letters to the Library of Con- 
gress. This trunk is to be kept sealed and under lock 
until July 26, 1947. No one has been allowed to see 
any of the material in this trunk, not even persons 
who have written books about the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Are you wondering why Robert Todd Lincoln 
wanted the world to wait more than 20 years to see 
those letters? Perhaps he thought that history would 
judge Abraham Lincoln’s work more wisely nearly 
one hundred years after his death. Sandie. 


White Canes That Have a Meaning 


In San Francisco, California, only blind persons 
are allowed to carry white canes. These canes are 
given free to anyone who cannot see. When automo- 
bile drivers see a person carrying a white cane, they 
know at once that he is blind. Of course, they stop 
their cars and give him the right of way. 

We take off our hats to San Francisco and any other 
city which has such a good ruling and such careful 
drivers. 


Lincoln Picture Found in Attic 


Not long ago, this drawing of Abraham Lincoln 
was found in the attic of the home of Mr. Blair in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Blair’s father was Postmaster 
General when Lincoln was President of the United 
States. The drawing was done in pencil and was signed 
by Lincoln. It may have been a present to Postmaster 
Blair in the days of the Civil War. Who knows? 


Perfect Gems from a Famous Diamond 


One of the world’s most famous diamonds has just 
been cut into 12 perfect stones. These sparkling blue- 
white gems weigh less than the rough uncut dia- 
mond, but their value is twice as much. 

How do you figure that out? Diamonds are judged 
by their beauty and perfect cutting as well as their 
weight. The cutting and polishing bring out their 
beauty. Of course, some of the rough diamond was 
turned to dust and lost in the air when the stones 
were cut and polished. But the total value of the 12 
stones is more than two million dollars. 

The big uncut diamond was known as the Jonker, 
because it was found by Jacobus Jonker in South 
Africa three years ago. The stone was then sold to 
Harry Winston, a New York dealer in jewels. He 
paid between seven hundred thousand and one mil- 
lion dollars for the diamond. 

Mr. Winston brought the huge stone to New York 
City and called in the world’s finest diamond cutter, 
Mr. Kaplan of Belgium. Mr. Kaplan studied the dia- 
mond carefully for eleven months. Then he made the 
first cut. The stone split perfectly. The world’s great- 
est diamond cutter had cut the world’s largest uncut 
diamond. But this was only a beginning. The rough 
diamond had to be cut into 12 perfect stones. Nearly 
one more year was needed to finish the work on the 
12 gems. 

The largest of the 12 is called Jonker Diamond 
Number One. It is not quite so large as the famous 
Star of Africa or the Cullinan diamond. Those dia- 
monds are both in the British Crown collection, 
which is kept in the Tower of London in London, Eng- 
land. But experts say that the Jonker Diamond 
Number One is by far the most perfect diamond in 
the world and its blue color makes it the most beau- 
tiful as well. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 


Today we sailed into the busy seaport of Gdynia 
(g dén’yd), Poland. Its harbor is lined with miles 
of concrete docks. There are huge warehouses, a 
giant floating dock, and hundreds of cranes to load 
and unload cargo. There is a cold storage plant which 
is large enough to take care of a whole train of cars at 
one time. All around us are dozens of other ships. 
They fly the flags of more than ten nations and come 
from the four corners of the earth. 

Back in 1920, Gdynia was just a little fishing vil- 
lage on a sandy shore. At that time, I visited this part 
of the world. I can shut my eyes and see the little 
huts and the lonely sand hills. But when I open my 
eyes again, there is a busy city on the Baltic Sea. 

The city of Gdynia was planned after the peace 
treaty of the World War was signed. At that time, 


“much land changed hands. The little country of © 


Poland became the Polish Republic. Some of her 
lands, which had been divided among neighboring 
nations during old wars, were given back to her. She 
was also given an outlet to the sea. That outlet was 
Danzig (dan’tsikh). The city and the area around it 
were taken away from Germany and put under the 
control of the League of Nations. The whole area is 
known as the Free City of Danzig. It gives Poland a 
seaport city through which she can ship and bring 
in goods. 

Not far from Danzig, Poland built the seaport city 
of Gdynia. The place for the new port was carefully 
chosen by engineers. Here the winds are very light 


POLAND’S NEW SEAPORT 


Polish engineers built one of the world’s most modern ports where a 
sleepy fishing village once stood on the sandy shore of the Baltic Sea. 


and the waves are not often high. Here the sea is 
almost without a tide. In this harbor, there are no 
rocks or other dangers which sometimes wreck ships 
in stormy weather. 

Within less than 20 years, this seaport grew from a 
sleepy fishing village into a busy city of more than fifty 
thousand people. Its streets and avenues are wide. 
Its parks are beautiful. There are banks, hotels, thea- 
ters, hospitals, and many fine houses and office build- 
ings. Dozens of ships sail in and out of its harbor, for 


it is a free port (no tax or duty on goods). Many 
trains speed in and out of its railroad station, for 
trains run from here to almost every important city 
in Central Europe and Eastern Russia. 

Tomorrow I shall take one of these trains Hits is 
bound for a big city in Central Europe. 


As ever, CKU 


Odd Jobs for Railroad Engines 


This old engine is at work heating the freight sta- 
tion at Indianapolis, Indiana. It huffs and it puffs 
and it keeps the building warm. 

The engine was used last winter when the steam 
heating plant was not working. The weather was very 
cold, and the building had to be kept warm while the 
regular heating plant was being repaired. So the old 
engine was put to work. 

At first, the smoke from the low smokestack poured 
into the offices. But that was soon stopped. Several 
old oil barrels were fastened together and put on top 
of the smokestack to make it higher. The old engine 
could now huff and puff to its heart’s content as it 
heated the building. 


Railroad Engines Become Fire Engines 


The Illinois Central Railroad has put 350 of its 
switching engines to work as fire engines. On board 
is a box of rubber-lined hose which is connected with 
the water tank and the engine pump. The water 
tank holds from eight to ten thousand gallens of water. 
The pump sends out a powerful stream of water. 

If a fire should break out in a near-by building, in 
the freight cars, or anywhere in the yards, the new 
fire fighters are right on the spot. 


Do You Know the Plural? 


The question of the correct plural for the word “mon- 
goose” came up when a man sent for a pair of these animals. 

He began his letter to the dealer, “Sir, Please send me two 
mongeese.” This did not look right, so he tore the paper up. 

Then he began again, “Sir, Please send me two mon- 
gooses.” But he did not like this any better than the first, 
so he tore it up, too 

At last he wrote, “Sin, Please send me a mongoose and— 
by the way—send me another.” 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Blimpy flies over the famous Rose Bowl 


at Pasadena. There the East-West foot- telescope. It will be finished in 1940. The great telescope will 
ball game was played on New Year’s Day. bring the moon within 24 miles of the e 
miles. If the earth were fiat, one could stand on the Pacific mount 


arth, instead of 240,000 of the t tel 


Week of February 8-12, 1937 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Se 


za ser 
SORIERVATOR Y 


In a shop at Pasadena, Blimpy sees men working on a giant Bump sees a picture of the dome of the new observatory 
wl 


is being built on Mount Palomar. It is the new home 

lescope. There will be a landing field on the 
. too. Then the men who study the stars can fly 
back and forth between Pasadena and the observatory. 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement +. 


1. You can pick up television programs now in the United 
States. 


2. Two men invented television. 


3. Television is the sending of a moving picture through 
space at the same time that the sound is broadcast. 


4. Some people in London have television receiving sets. 


5. The television pictures are as clear and as steady as our 
modern motion pictures. 


6. Television is still in the testing stage. 


7, The sounds and pictures of the coronation of King 
George VI may be sent by television over the air to 
America. 


8. Many television tests are being made in New York City. 


9. Many television sets are now being sold in stores for your 
use. 


10. At present, pictures can be sent over the air for only 50 


miles or less. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


The Science Scrapbooks Are Blue Ribbon Winners! 


The girls and boys who took part in the science scrapbook contest 
have discovered many fields of science. So interesting did they find 
their first dip into science that many want to go on with their work. 
May these six winners discover many science secrets with their prize 
chemical set or microscope: W on School, Grade 7-A, Miss May 
E. Watson, teacher, Youngstown, Ohio; Burton School, Grade 6-2, Mrs. 
Mayme Hikade, teacher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Palm School, Grade 5, 
Miss Frances Malone, teacher, Austin, Tex.; Angell School, Grades 5 
and 6, Miss Ruth Poor, teacher, Muskegon, Mich.; Hollow Rock School, 
Grade 6, Miss Mary Morris, teacher, Hollow Rock, Tenn.; Mount Morris 
Grade School, Grade 6, Miss Thelma Mott, teacher, Mount Morris, Il. 
We hope that you will tell us about some of the discoveries which you 
make with your microscope or chemical set. 


A set of four science booklets has been sent to each of the other 
schools which took part in the contest. 


NOTEBOOK COVERS 


EACHERS, please urge your pupils to keep every issue of 

My WrergLy Reaper. To protect the issues, attractive Note- 
book Covers, of durable but flexible material, are available at 10c 
each, Notebook Covers enable the pupil to build his own text by 
adding sheets of paper with notes, stories, news clippings, car- 
toons, etc. Pupils may build a valuable reference text with 
My WeExLy Reaper Notebook Covers. Canvass your pupils today 
and send your order on the convenient coupon below. 


oodeanamnancnosemncaned EAR OUT AND MAIL ----------------------- 
My WeeExty Reaper, Columbus, Ohio 

Please send... Notebook Covers at 10c each. I inclose 
_..-} (or) send bill ___. 


Name.. 


School Address-.— 


(B) Perfect Gems 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write your answers in a few words after each question. 


1. What color are the twelve new diamonds? ——. 


2. How are diamonds judged? —.__.-_»__ 


3. Where was the Jonker diamond found? _________ 


4, What did the diamond cutter do before he cut the rough 
stone ee ee ee 


5. What kind of men make good diamond cutters? -__.._.___. 


Perfect score is 20. My score is z 


(C) Main Ideas 


(Ability To Find Main Ideas in a Paragraph) 


Five of the topics below tell the main ideas in the para- 
graphs in Tom Trott’s letter. Write the number of the para- 
graph in front of the main idea to which it belongs, Cross 
out the topics which do not match a paragraph. 


An excellent natural harbor, not far from Danzig, was 
chosen as the place for the seaport city of Gdynia. 


— Today ships from many nations unload in the busy harbor 
of Gdynia. 


___ Engineers chose the place for the new city of Gdynia. 


___At the close of the World War, the new Polish Republic 
was given Danzig as an outlet to the sea. 


Dozens of ships sail in and out of Gdynia. 


___In 1920, Gdynia was just a little fishing village on a sandy 
shore. 

___The free port of Gdynia is now a city of fifty thousand 
people. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


The Second Semester Notebook Contest Begins! 


Each term, My WrEexLy Reaver offers cash prizes for the 15 or 20 
best notebooks sent to the notebook contest. The second contest closes 
in May, but now is the time to start your new notebook. Get your 
covers this week and watch My Wrrxty Reaper for more directions! 


MY WEEKLY READER CLUB RATES 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning at once and expiring 


June, 1937; all copies sent each week to one teacher's address. 


30 or more subscriptions | 5 ta 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1937, each 20c expiring June, 1937, each 


My Warkuy Rmapen, Edition No. §, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930, Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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Giant Animals That Once Lived on the Earth 


ARGE animals, weighing three or four times as 
much as elephants, lived on the earth long ago. 
We know this because the bones of the giant animals 
have been found in the ground. They have been dug 
up in all parts of the world. But the greatest number 
of bones have been found in northeastern Utah. The 
large animals were called dinosaurs (di’né-sérs). 
Our Government is building a large Dinosaur National 
Park in Utah. 

The name “dinosaur” comes from very old Greek 
words meaning “terrible lizard’. Dinosaurs were 
giant lizard-like animals that lived in our lakes and 
swamps millions of years ago. One kind of dinosaur 
had a long tail, a long neck, and a very small head. 
Except for his fat body and short legs, he looked like 
a giant snake. Some of these animals were 100 feet 
long. They weighed 35 tons, or as much as seven 
big elephants. Other dinosaurs were small. The 
very small ones were about the size of a hen. Some 
ate only plants that grew in the water. Others had 
long teeth and ate the flesh of smaller dinosaurs. 

We are told that the rivers, lakes, and swamps of 
our land were once filled with these animals. The big 
dinosaurs were everywhere. What a strange place 
the world must have been long, long ago! 

Men who study animal life say that dinosaurs lived 
in the world one hundred forty million (140,000,000) 
years ago. Perhaps some of you did not know that 
the earth was so old. But men who have made a study 
of the earth say that it is about two billion (2,000,000,- 
000) years old. 

Dinosaurs and other strange animals lived on the 


‘te 
E aes 


rr) . 


YESTERDAY 


How the giant dinosaurs must have looked when they lived 
in our country so long ago, 


earth before there were any people. At that time, 
most of our land was covered with water. Then a 
change came which made the land rise up and the 
water run away. Great fields of ice came down from 
the North and made the land cold. 

No one knows why the dinosaurs came to an end. 
Perhaps they were not able to live where it was so 
cold and where there was so little water. Dinosaurs 
were very dumb animals. Many of them had very 
small heads and their brains weighed only three or 
four ounces. Think of such a small brain in an animal 
that weighed as much as 70,000 pounds. Dinosaurs 
were not smart enough to change their way of living 
when the earth changed. They did not know enough 
to go to places where there was more water or where 
it was warmer, as many animals do today. 

In some places, the bones of whole dinosaurs have 
been found buried in the ground. The bones have 
turned to stone, but they have not lost their shape. 
Parts of the snake-like skin of the animals have also 
been found. This, too, has turned to stone. The bones 
have been dug up and put together again in museums. 
To dig up a dinosaur and put it together again costs 
a museum about $30,000. There are now about 100 
dinosaurs in our American museums. ‘There are 
enough bones dug up to make 100 more dinosaurs. 
A Pittsburgh museum dug up seven big carloads of 
dinosaur bones in Utah in 1909. And there is an 
unknown number of bones still left in the earth. å 

Dinosaurs are such interesting animals that our - 
Government is building the Dinosaur National Park 
in Utah. Men from our biggest museums are helping 


—American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


TODAY 


The bones of the giant dinosaur are put together and 
set up in the museum. 
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with the work. The park will not be finished for three 
years. The sides of a big hill will be dug away so that 
people will be able to see the bones of dinosaurs in the 
rock. The digging must be done by hand and with 
the greatest care. Under a roof, there will be skeletons 
of many kinds of dinosaurs. There will be pictures 
of dinosaurs painted on a long wall. Those who visit 
the Dinosaur National Park will learn much about the 
strange animals that lived in many parts of our 
country so long ago. 


A Schoolboy’s Copybook 
Do you use a copybook in your school? Nearly 200 
years ago, a schoolboy had a copybook. His name 
was George Washington. His copybook is kept in the 
Library of Congress at Washington, D. C. It is care- 
fully guarded, for it is worth more than any other 
copybook ever used by an American schoolboy. 
The writing in George Washington’s copybook is 
still very clear. It can be read easily, and it tells us 
much about George Washington as a boy. In it are 
problems in arithmetic which were not easy for him. 
There are drawings of plots of land, for Washington 
liked to measure land and make drawings of it. 
—Courtesy New York Times 


A Page from Washington’s Copybook 


George Washington made mistakes in his copybook. 
A page is shown in the picture. It shows a drawing 
which George made of his school grounds when he 
was 15 years old. He did not draw the picture in the 
right way, so he marked it, “This Plot Wrong”. 
After these words, he made some curved lines with 
his pen. These lines may show that he was not 
pleased with his work. On the next page, George 
drew another picture of his school and the ground 
around it. That picture was right, and he put his 
initials, “G. W.”, at the bottom of the page. 

When you visit Washington, D. C., you will want 
to go to the library and look at George Washington’s 
copybook. It is kept in a glass case, so that it will be 
safe for many years to come. The book is open, so 
that you may read the handwriting of the boy who 
became the first President of the United States. 


From George Washington’s Copybook 
“In the presence of others sing not to yourself with a 
humming noise or drum with your fingers or feet.” 


A Cherry Tree Road To Honor 
George Washington 


Four hundred cherry trees will bloom on both 
sides of a road in Virginia. The road leads to an old 
farm on which George Washington lived when he was 
a boy. The farm is called Cherry Tree Farm. It is so 
called because George Washington is said to have cut 
down a cherry tree on the farm. The new road leading 
to the farm is called the Cherry Tree Memorial Boule- 
vard (boo’-lé-vard). 

The Washington family moved to the farm when 
George was seven years old. George’s mother lived 
on the farm for 37 years. But his father died four 
years after they had moved there. George lived on 
the farm until he was 15 years old. He spent many 
happy days there. It was on this farm that he first 
learned to ride a horse. He played along the Rappa- 
hannock (rap-a-han’ik) River, which was near by. 
He crossed the river every day when he walked to 
Fredericksburg to go to school. It was across this 
river that George Washington is said to have thrown 
a silver dollar. 

There were many trees on the farm 200 years ago 
when George Washington lived there. Now not many 
trees are left. The last cherry tree blew down in a 
storm two years ago. Before he died, Mr. Washington 
taught his young son to love trees and to take care of 
them. 

We do not hear much about Cherry Tree Farm 
because it has not been made into a national park. 
Wakefield, the farm on which George was born in 
1732, is now a national park. Mount Vernon, the 
farm on which Washington died in 1799, is kept as 
it was when Washington lived there. Many people 
visit it every year. A group of people are now try- 
ing to raise money to make Cherry Tree Farm look 
as it did when young George Washington lived there. 
Some day, the Cherry Tree Farm may be made into 
a national park. 

The double row of 400 cherry trees on the road 
leading from Fredericksburg to Cherry Tree Farm 
will be very pretty. Two hundred of the trees are a 
gift from Japan. The blossoms will make people 
think of the boy who became our first President and 
was called the Father of His Country. 


A Book You Will Like 
A third grade boy of the Greenwich, Connecticut, Country 
Day School says, “ ‘George Washington’ is a good book, I 
think many children will like it just as much as I did. The 
book has very good pictures. It is quite an easy book to 
read. The part about George Washington fighting was the 
most exciting, but all of it was good.” 


“George Washington”, by I. d’Aulaire (Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y., $2). 
8 ga uf ae “The Literary Digest” 


Just So Stories 
The camel’s hump is an ugly hump 
Which well you may see at the zoo; 
But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little to do. 
—Kipling 
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This story has 610 words in it. You should read it silently 
in four minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read as fast 
as you can but be sure to understand what you read. Then 
do Test B 
Dear Girls and Boys, 

The narrow streets of the old Chinese city were 
like a puzzle, as we tried to find our way back to the 
hotel. The farther we went, the darker and more 
twisted they became. As we turned one corner, we 
saw some half-starved dogs fighting over a rat. Then 
we passed a funeral cart. It was followed by Chi- 
nese people crying loudly. We passed some shops 
that were being closed for the night. Lamps were 
being lighted inside the houses. 


We were walking on, hoping to come to a gate, 

when a Chinese boy ran up to us. He said in his 

4 best pigeon English, “Mee 

show you wayee.” That 
' sounded good to us. 

We said, “To the Bund,” 
and followed him. Soon 
we were outside the old 
city walls .and safely on the 
way to our hotel. We 
thanked the boy and gave 
him two Chinese pennies. 
He smiled and said, 
“Muchee thankee”” and 
ran back to the old city. 

That night, we went to 
dinner and then to a Chi- 
nese theater with some 
business friends. They 
took us to one of the old 
Chinese restaurants. We rode there in ’rikshas. Both 
sides of the street were bright with big paper lanterns 
hanging overhead. The lanterns and the many long 
signs hanging from the shops made the streets seem 
very narrow. 

Our dinner lasted for three hours, for the food was 
served in 20 courses. First, we had clear soup with 
the eye of a fish floating on top. Our friends ate the 
eyes first, for the Chinese like them very much. It 
was hard for me to eat mine. Jim saved his for last. 
Then he said, “I’ve eaten ox tongues, pig’s feet, and 
calves’ brains, but this is the first time I ever ate a 
fish eye.” 

Next, we had salty ham, dried fish, rice, eggs, 
chicken, duck, and many other things. Jim and I 
tried to eat with chopsticks. But we dropped so much 
food that the waiter brought us forks. After each 
course, a warm wet towel was passed for us to wash 
our hands and face. 

After the ninth course, Jim and I could eat no 


Hanging Noodles Up To Dry 


A Teacher and His Pupils Outside the Schoolhouse in a Chinese Village 


more. Then a rice pudding with eight kinds of sweet 
fruits in it was served. We were glad, for we thought 
it was the end of the meal. But it was only the middle 
of the meal. Then came a steaming bowl of sharks’ 
fins. They looked like spaghetti and to us did not taste 
much better than pieces of rubber. But the Chi- 
nese are very fond of sharks’ fins and serve them at 
their finest dinners. The meal went on and on. At 
last, a bowl of rice with bits of fat ham floating in it 
ended the meal. 

During dinner, we heard a great deal of talk about 
a Chinese man who has done much for China. His 
name is Chiang Kai-shek (ché-ang’ ki’shék’). His 
wife went to school in America. She is a Christian, 
and because of her, her husband has become a Chris- 
tian. He always carries a Bible with him wherever he 
goes. He hates war and has done much to unite all 
parts of China and make it a stronger country. In 
December, Chiang Kai-shek was kidnaped and hid- 
den in a cave. For awhile, it looked as if there might 
be war in China. But on Christmas Day, Chiang was 
set free. All over China, the people showed their joy 
by shooting off thousands of firecrackers and march- 
ing in parades. You will hear more about this great 
Chinese leader, for he loves the four hundred mil- 
lion people who live in China and wants to help them. 


Much love to you all, Uach Bam 


Odd Bits of News 

You will not feel the cold so much this winter when 
you leave a warm room and go outdoors, if you do 
these things: Close your mouth, take a deep breath 
through your nose, and hold your breath for awhile. 
This will help drive the blood to the surface of your 
body. Do not start walking! until your body has be- 
come used to the cold. 

Elephants Are Heavy Drinkers 

“An elephant drinks about 50 gallons of water 
every day,” says Dr. Benedict. The doctor works at 
the Carnegie Institute. He has been making a study 
of circus elephants in their winter quarters. 

A bucket holds from two to three gallons of water. 
How would you like to water an elephant every day? 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN AUSTRALIA—The Land of the Kangaroo By Ray Evans, Jr. 


y 


Uf] ~Feay Evans Je. 


Dan and Loki fly over Australia. It “O-o-o ani oe what is that “Hey, come back eo Loki,” shouts Loki sees a Teddy bear with a little 
is as large as the United States. Dan funny animal?” “That is a Dan. The kangaroo chases Loki. bear on her back. They are koala 
and Loki see some lambs. Australia kangaroo, Loki. See the baby Kangaroos can jump thirty feet with (kō-ä'la) bears. They live on euca- 


Has more sheep than any other coun- kangaroo. He rides in his one jump. They Ihave long, strong lyptus (a-ka-lip'tis) leaves and 
tails. 


the world. mother’s pouch.” 


\ i 


J | (A) Giants of Long Ago 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


In each blank space write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. Dinosaur bones have been found in the ground in 


allfpartsiolith ep es 
2. The greatest number of bones have been found in 


northeastern ----------------—------- 
3. Our Government is building a 1 large Dinosaur 


Nationala= == 2. ae 

4, Some of these animals were ` 100 feet — a 
and weighed 35 tons. 

5. Other dinosaurs were as small as a _................... 


6. Some of the dinosaurs ate __..1.._____.._____... that 
grew in the water, and others ate the flesh of 


smaller S- -=n 


7. Dinosaurs did not -----~-------------------—- enough to go 
to places where there was more water or where 
it was warmer. 

8. There are now about 100 dinosaurs in our Ameri- 


can een Fe Te La 
9. In the new park in Utah, the sides of a aie hill will 
be dug away so that people will be able to see the 


bones of dinosaurs in the —....-0 


10. The park will have skeletons and ~- =». 
of many kinds of dinosaurs. 


long, know, paintings, Utah, plants, museums, Park, 
dinosaurs, rock, world, hen, bird 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


Start Your Weekly and Monthly Reading Charts 


This week, My Weekly Reader has six pages. Look for 
your reading charts on pages 17 and 18. Keep your reading 
scores each week. 


FACTS TO KNOW 
The photo; ppranhs used in My Weekly Reader are obtained from the photograph 
services) pu as the large daily newand rs use. The editors select from hun- 
dreds photographs which are daily to My Weekly Reader from 
rede of ple News, Times Wide World, inoue Keystone, Lynwood Chace, 
Publishers’ Photo Service, Gendreau, and other photo services. 


MY WEEKLY READER CLUB RATES 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning at once and expiring 


June, 1937; all copies sent each week to one teacher's address. 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1937, each 20c expiring June, 1937, each 


10. All China celebrated (Christmas 


never drink water. 


(B) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence correct. 


1. The funeral cart was followed by (people carry- 


ing lamps.. Chinese people crying loudly 


dogs __). 


2. A (waiter... leader... Chinese boy. ) showed 
Jim and Uncle Ben the way back to their hotel. 
3. Both sides of the street were lighted with (big 


paper lanterns. electric lights... lamps.__). 
4. The dinner lasted for three hours, and the food; 


was served in (three _ five twenty.) 
courses. Š 


a PT e 
5. After each course, (candy. tea —— a warm wet 


towel.___) was passed. 
6. The meal ended with (a bowl of rice with bits of 
fat ham in it. sharks’ fins. spaghetti). 
7. Uncle Ben heard about (a Chinese man. a 


woman. an American.) who has done much 
for China. 
8. Chiang Kai-shek has done much to unite (Chris- 


tians... all parts of China... Chinese leaders___). 
9. In December, Chiang Kai-shek was (kidnaped. 
killed... sent to America). 
- because the 


war was over... because Chiang was set free __). 


Perfect score is 10. My score is. ___.... 


Watch Your Reading Score Improve 


Your score for Test B is your reading score for February. 
Write your February score in My Monthly Rate Chart on 
page 18. Look up the answers to any sentences you had 
wrong in the test. Pupils who learn from their mistakes 
usually make the most improvement in their work. 


To the teacher: The beginning of the second semester gives the pupil an and 

teacher an opportunity to take an inventory of reading difficulties. Lip readin, 
ting, and rea ton fast can be determined while the pupils take the fread 
enjpiveies each PY il a short oral rea test to dete: 
ue to mispronunciation, insertion. eee 

sion, or substitution of words. ne necessary remedial drills. The challenge 
te each pupil will be to see how much improvement he can make in the next 
our wee! 


Whyi is getting up at five o'clock in the morning like a pig’s 
tail? 
Answer: It is twirly (too early). 


My WEEKLY READER, Edition No. 4, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks. by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Ro 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c n year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Tiny Models for Modern Gullivers 


See Exercise A before you read this story. 


ID YOU ever read the story of ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels” in Lilliput, a land of tiny people? 
Gulliver was a real giant in that strange little world. 
A dozen or more men of Lilliput could hop on his 
hand. A bridge was no wider than the toe of his shoe. 


A house was no higher than his knee. He could have 


knocked a whole city over with his foot. 


—New York Museum of Science and industry. 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


This little model tells the story of the pioneers who crossed 
our mountains and plains in covered wagons, 


Perhaps you feel like a modern Gulliver when you 
look at the tiny model of a garden, a farm, a house, a 
factory, or a city. Everything in the model is so perfect 
and such an exact copy of its big brother. It seems 
as if this modern Lilliput should come to life right 
before your eyes. 

To make such a model takes great skill. It must be 
made to scale. The workman must be clever with his 
fingers and have an eye for detail. His work must 
be as carefully and exactly done as that of a watch- 
maker and of a fine cabinetmaker. 

The skillful maker of models is finding much work 
to do, for models are being used more and more. They 
tell so clearly the story of the past or the story of 
industry. Museums use them to show the growth of 
cities, the changes in ways of living, and means of 
travel in different periods of history. Factories send 
models of their plants to big fairs. These models show 
how the machinery works and how things are made 
and used. They are displayed for all the worid and 
you and me to see. 

One of the great model makers of today is Royal 
Rook. During the World War, he painted ships so 
that the enemy could not easily see them. He would 
build little ship models and paint them in stripes and 
triangles. Then he would set them afloat in a small 
tank. Other workers would 1 
through a periscope (pér’-i-skop). If they could tell 
which way the ships were going, then the design could 


at the little ships — 


not be used. If the movements of the model ships 
could not be followed, then a crew was sent out to 
paint the same design on a real ship. 

. Mr. Rook has made models for fairs and museums, 
too. In the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., are three of his models. One of these took a 
whole year to make. A great sheeting company paid 
Mr. Rook more than sixteen thousand dollars for it. 


Just last summer, Mr. Rook finished a model for ~~ 


Stroock and Company, which is famous for its camel’s 
hair cloth. The new model shows the steps in the 
making of this cloth. There is also a scene showing 
the slopes of the Chinese Mountains where many 
camels live. There is another scene showing the 


camel’s hair being loaded on a big ship. The last scene — 


shows people wearing camel’s hair overcoats at a 
football game. This group of models is sent to stores 
where Stroock’s coats are sold. 


The Ford Motor Company sent an exact copy of one 


of its factories to the great fair at Dallas, Texas, last 
year. The model showed how the coal is carried on 
barges along the River Rouge to the factory near 
Detroit, Michigan. Then it is heated in 240 coke 
ovens, yielding more than three thousand tons of 
coke each day. This coke is used to get iron from its 
ore. From the coke come tar, a fertilizer, an oil 
which is used in automobile gasoline, and gas which 
is used to heat the iron furnaces and the ovens at the 
factory. Wouldn’t you feel like a real Gulliver if you 
watched that tiny model of the big factory at work? 
Perhaps you will see it if you live near Dallas and go 


3 = H Vie T 


me 


INDUSTRY AT WORK 


This modern Gulliver puts the finishing touches on the 
model of a Ford factory for the Texas Fair. 


, A 
<a 


} 
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to the fair this summer. Many an interesting model 
is on display at the big Texas Fair. 

The model maker has much work to do for muse- 
ums, too. He makes models not only of machinery but 
also models of cities and of things used long ago. At 
the London Museum in London, England, there are 
models which show the great city at different times 
down through the years. You see London in the days 
of the Romans, at the time of the great fire, and some 
50 years ago. As you wander from model to model, 
the history of London comes to life for you. You are 
a modern Gulliver exploring the past. In some of 
our own museums, you can see the history of the 
United States in little models, too. The Science 
Museum in New York City has many of these models. 
They show you how big cold storage plants work and 
how sugar factories are run. There are models of 
pioneers crossing the western plains in covered 
wagons, of the early ships, trains, and automobiles, 
and of modern streamlined ways of travel. 

Besides models for museums and fairs, models are 
often used in making plans for houses and gardens. 
They show plainly how the buildings and grounds 
will look when they are finished. Mistakes can be 
found in a model and corrected before work is begun. 
In Denmark and Sweden, models of houses are used 
by real estate men. When they are selling or renting 
a building or house, they show the model instead of 
taking a person out to see the property. 

If you are setting out a garden this spring, you can 
make one of these models now. Put a large piece of 
cardboard or of thin ply-wood on the table and cover 
it with a layer of wax or clay. Mark off your walks 
and flower beds and build up your hills or terraces. 
Make your garden walls of cardboard and your fences 
of paper and match sticks. Mold your shrubs and 
hedges out of clay or wax and your big trees out of 
“sponges with sticks for trunks and branches. Plan 
your model garden carefully with an eye for beauty. 
Make it to scale. Make changes in it until you have a 
perfect little model. Then this spring use it when you 
make your garden at school or athome. You will find 
that being a modern Gulliver in a tiny model garden 
is great fun. 


News About My Weekly Reader in Braille 


Did you order a special Braille copy of My Weekly 
Reader? If so, you may be wondering why it does not 
come. Please do not be impatient. 

Louisville, Kentucky, is the home of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, where the raised-dot 
copy of My Weekly Reader is printed. That city was 
in the path of the Ohio River flood, as you know. The 
electric power in Louisville was shut off for several 
weeks. Since the presses on which the Braille edition 
is printed are run by electricity, they have not been 
working. But you will receive your order as soon as 
the power is turned on again and the presses begin to 
hum. Perhaps even now your copy is in the mails. 

If you have not yet ordered your svecial Braille 
copy, and would like to have one, it is not too late. 
Send your order, with fifteen cents, to the American 
Printing House for the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Avénue, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Please, please do not send your letter to us. We 
do not have these special Braille copies. Send directly 
to the American Printing House for the Blind. 


Books That Talk 


Did you ever hear of a talking book? There are 
such books. They are in the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C., and at branch libraries in different 
parts of our country. The talking books are read by 
persons who cannot see. These books are like phono- 
graphs. They can be turned on or off as easily as we 


Listening to a Talking Book at the New York Library for the Blind 


open and shut a book. Instead of turning pages, the 
blind person turns a control switch. That makes the 
book begin to talk. The talking can be made loud or 


- soft, slow or fast. The blind will find these books at 


the libraries where Braille books are carried. Even 
if a person lives some distance from one of the libraries, 
he can easily obtain the new books. Under a special 
law, they are sent through the mails free of charge. 


Planting a Lincoln Garden 


The new garden in honor of Abraham Lincoln cov- 
ers 60 acres of rolling land. It is not far from Spring- 
field, Illinois. There Lincoln lived and practiced law 
until he became President of the United States. 

In the garden will be trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
Nearly every State has sent some growing thing which 
will do well in that climate. 

Just last fall, the first planting was started. Boy 
and Girl Scouts brought acorns from a great white 
oak tree which is nearly two hundred years old. This 
oak stands on the Sunken Springs Farm at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky, where Abraham Lincoln was born. 
Acorns from other oaks were also brought to the 
garden. They came from trees which stand in places 
where the Lincoln family lived at different times. 

When spring comes again, more planting will be 
done in the garden. The rolling land will be gay and 
beautiful with flowers and trees. To plant such a 
garden is a splendid way to honor Lincoln. 


Winter Kitten 
Looking from my window 
On a counterpane of snow 
Lighted by a friendly moon 
With white and silver glow, 
I see the little imprints 
Of a kitten’s to-and-fro; 
Four-petaled flowers 
Growing in the snow. 
Marion Brownell, in Christian Science Monitor. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 


Before I left Hungary, my host took me for a drive 
out into the country. He wanted me to see how some 
four million people live in this country. 

First, we called on a great landowner. He owns 
many fields, woods, and gardens, and hundreds of 
people work for him. He drives around the country 
in a two-seated open carriage. His coachman wears 
a hat which is shaped somewhat like a derby. Across 
the crown is an ostrich feather. This hat tells the world 
that the carriage belongs to a great landowner. There 
are about three thousand landowners in Hungary. 
They own nearly one-third of all the land. 

When we left the castle grounds, we turned into 
the little village. There we stopped at a small white 
house by the side of the road. A very good friend of 
my host lives in that house, and we spent nearly an 
hour with him. He owns his own small farm, and his 
fields are scattered here and there around the village. 
He raises wheat and corn and has quite a garden. In 
his meadows are cows and pigs and dozens of geese. 
This farmer works his fields wisely and well. He owns 
horses and drives a wagon with his name on it, He 
lives comfortably, if not in so grand a style as his 
neighbor in the great castle on the hill. 


THE HOME OF A HUNGARIAN PEASANT 


The peasants who live on the great pasture lands must bring 
their firewood from far-away forests. 


During our visit, he told us that most of the people 
are not so well off as he is. About one-half of 
Hungary’s farmers work in the fields for other people. 
Sometimes they own such small pieces of land that 
they must work for others. Sometimes they are very 
poor and own nothing in the world. They have gone 
to school very little and have small chance to do 
more than work in the fields of the great landowners. 

As we drove back to Budapest, my host said, “The 
comfort and happiness of some two million farmers 
is a great problem. Many times, the government has 
promised to find a way to help them. But so far, little 


_has been done.” aoe ae Kå 


J ockey Hollow Comes to Life Again 


This story has 326 words in it. You should read it silently 
in one and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time you. 
Read as fast as you can but be sure you understand what 
you read. Then do Test B. 


More than 150 years ago, Jockey Hollow, New 
Jersey, was a winter camp for General Washington’s 
soldiers. The winter was long and very coid. It was 
a hard one, too, for the men. They needed shoes, 
warm clothing, and good food. But Jockey Hollow 
made a good camp. It was well protected by moun- 
tains. West Point to the northeast and Philadelphia 


to the southwest could easily be reached. Near by. 


«was Morristown, where George Washington had his 
headquarters. Overlooking it was Fort Nonsense. 
The men gave the fort this name because it was built 
to keep them busy. But, of course, it was also a pro- 


tection for Washingten’s supplies down in the town. © 


All this area has now been made into a national 
park. The huts where the men slept, six to a bunk, 
are being rebuilt exactly as they were more than 150 
years ago. The earthworks of Fort Nonsense are being 
put up again. The old Ford house in Morristown will 
be furnished as it was when Washington used it. The 
Wick house, which was built in 1750, is still standing. 
It is also in the new park. 

Tempy Wick, who lived in this house, once hid her 
horse in one of the rooms. Some soldiers had tried to 
take the horse away from her. But she got away and 
rode home. The soldiers followed her and looked for 
the horse in the barn. But they could not find the 
animal anywhere. Tempy had hidden the horse in 
ne room and had muffled its hoofs with a feather 

If you live near Morristown, New Jersey, you will 
want to visit this new park some day. Even if you 
live quite far away, you may sometime take a trip to 
Morristown. Many an exciting bit of history will pop 
into your head as you wander around the park and 
look in the huts at Jockey Hollow or visit the old Ford 
and Wick houses. 


Washington Was English 

We think of our first President as an American who 
helped to win freedom for his country. But George 
Washington was really an Englishman and a British 
subject during most of his life. And, believe it or not, 
Great Britain is proud of this famous son who fought 
against her. Four of his pictures now hang in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London, England. Just 
last year, a new one was added to this gallery of 
famous Englishmen. 


A New Science Scrapbook Contest 

Would you like to make Volume II for your science scrapbook? Hf 

so, join the big spring contest. 

ing the next few months, explore the world of science and keep 
a record of your “finds” in a class scrapbook. Use pictures, drawings, 
and stories of your own. Make one section in the form of a diary, keep- 
ing a daily record of the things which are happening in Mother Nature's 
world as it awakens this spring. 

For several weeks, gather the material and put it in loose between 
the pages of the scrapbook. Arrange and plan but do not be in a hurry 
to paste as you may change your plans. Organize the class into com- 
mittees so that everyone helps, The committees should meet often and 
discuss plans. Wherever possible, correlate your science scrapbook 
with your spring nature study. Make Volume I of your science scrap- 
book a study of the great outdoors, 

Begin your scrapbook this week and send it not later than May 15 to 
the Science Scrapbook Contest, My Weekly Reader Number 5, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The microscopes were so popular in the first contest that we are offer- 
ing them again as prizes. Who will be the five winners? Science booklets 
will be given as prizes to all others who send in good scrapbooks. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRATES 


BE an = ata and Don Wootton 


Blimp: irjupiat dawn to see the take-off of 12 
new patrol HOLE es at San Diego. Uncle Sam is a colored band aro 
sending them to Honolulu. and around the 


ing squadrons. A full squadron has six sections of 


three planes each. The leader in each section has 
und gne engine 


co’ 

EAFA r body of the plane. The 

Blimpy learns interesting facts about the fly- piapa rout the dere gri ther Tender hasithej upper half of 
e engine cowl color e plane 


the lower half of the engine cowl colored. The 
wi, or hood, numbers on planes show ir positions within the 
squadron and within the section. This is a four- 
section squadron., 

e right has 


— (A) Tiny Models for Modern Gullivers 


Approach: Have you ever read a story about how some- 
thing is made or done? Perhaps you did not understand how 
the article looked or worked. But if you see a picture or 
model of the article, the difficulty clears up at once. 

The people who went to the Chicago World’s Fair had a 
great time studying models. The visitors saw how flour, 
sirup, rubber, and other things are made, how coal is mined, 
and even how the human body works. 

Men who plan a new train, an automobile, or a new 
building make a small copy or model of it first. 

What kind of models have you seen? What were they 
used for? In this story, perhaps you will learn some new 
uses for models, 

As you read the story of “Tiny Models for Modern Gul- 
livers”, the following suggestions will help you. 

Words to Know: Make a hobby of words. Pronounce 
these words by breaking them into syllables. Then put them 
back into words. 


modern displayed fertilizer 

workman - triangles storage 

watchmaker periscope streamlined 

cabinetmaker design real estate 

museums yielding cardboard 

periods Smithsonian terraces 
Institution 


Try to get the meaning for each word above from its parts 
or from its use in the sentence in which it appears. 

Silent Reading Guide Questions: Read the story silently 
until you come to the answer for the first question. Then 
someone may answer the question orally. Follow this pro- 
cedure for each question. 


1. What kind of workman is needed to make models? 


2. How did Mr. Rook use models to help him with his work 
during the World War? — 


3. Name two museums in our country where people may go 
to see models at any time. — 


4, Name six uses for models in life today. — 


Perfect score is 10. 


Summary: To summarize your reading and discussion of 
the story just read, write the answers to the above questions 

without looking back at the story. 

Follow-Up: 

1. Some member of the class may get a copy of “Gulliver’s 
Travels” from the library. Read the story of Gulliver’s 
adventures in Lilliput and then tell or read parts of the 
story to the class. 

2. Each member of the class will enjoy working out a model 
to show his classmates something in which he is inter- 


My score is _ 


ested. These models may be made at home or at school. 
If made at home, perhaps your father or older brother or 
sister will be interested in helping you. Here are some 
suggestions of models worked out by boys and girls your 
age: the new Boulder Dam, flood control, new houses 
and public buildings in your community, the Panama 
Canal and locks, some historical building, a new inven- 
tion, a new train, et cetera. 

3. Keep your eyes open for pictures of interesting models. 
See page 401 of “Popular Mechanics Magazine” (Popular 
Mechanics Co., 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, 25c a 
copy) for March, 1937. 


Note to the teacher: This week, Exercise A is given to aid the teacher in the 
presentation of the front-page story and to guide the pupils in their reading. If 

such a procedure is worth the additional space, we shall give a detailed presenta- 
tion eeen E some important reading ability about once in every four weeks. 
What do the teachers say? 


(B) Jockey Hollow 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write in a few words your answers to the following ques-` 


tions. 


1. How long ago did George Washington live? _._ 
2. Give three reasons why Jockey Hollow made a ‘good 


winter camp for Washington’s soldiers. _______.... 


3.. If you should visit this new national park, name four 
things you might see there. = 


4, What kind of a woman was Tempy Wick? 


Perfect score is 20. My score is .....— 


Watch Your Reading Score Improve 


Your score for Test B is your reading score for February. 
Write your February score in My Monthly Rate Chart on 
page 18. Look up the answers to any questions you had 
wrong in the test. Pupils who learn from their mistakes 
usually make the most improvement in their work. 

To the teacher: The beginning 


ting, 
test on pa; page 15. The en give each pu pil al short oral rea test to determine 
what part o reading cul to mispronunciation, insertion, omis- 
sion, or Substitution of words. fix REE remedial drilis. The challenge 
H each pu pup pil will be to see how much improvement he can make in the next 
our weeks, 


Start Your Weekly and Monthly Reading Charts 


This week, My Weekly Reader has six pages. Look for 
your reading charts on pages 17 and 18. Keep your reading 
scores each week. 


MY WEEKLY READER CLUB RATES 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning at once and expiring 


June, 1937; all copies sent each week to one teacher’s address, 
30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1937, each........20¢ expiring June, 1937, each........ 25¢ 


My WsEKLY READER, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St, ce 
Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Building a New Roadway Under a River 


TLD YOU ever ride through a long tunnel in a 

train or automobile? Was it dark and was it fun 
to ride through it? There are many big tunnels in 
the world. There are tunnels for trains, automobiles, 
subway cars, and for people who walk. Some of the 


How a Great 
Tunnel Is Built 
Ring by Ring 
Under the River 


tunnels are dug through hills and mountains. Some 
are dug under big cities. Others are even dug under 
rivers. Many men are now busy finishing a new 
tunnel under the Hudson River. The tunnel will be 
lined with glass. It will be used by thousands of 
automobiles going to and from New York City. 

New York is the largest city in our country. It is 
built on an island, called Manhattan Island. The 
Dutch started to settle New York in 1623. Since that 
time, New York has grown and grown. It has spread 
many miles beyond the island. 

About seven million people live in New York City. 
Thousands of these people do not live on Manhattan 
Island, because there is not room for them there. 
They live beyond the island but come to places on 
Manhattan Island every day to work. To reach the 
island, they must cross the water which makes it an 
island. They come on crowded trains which run 
across bridges and through tunnels dug under the 
water. More bridges and tunnels are being built from 
time to time to take care of the crowds. 

The new tunnel under the Hudson runs from New 
York to New Jersey. It is the second tunnel for auto- 
mobiles that has been built under the Hudson. The 
first one was opened ten years ago. It is called the 
Holland Tunnel in honor of the man who started the 
work. The entrance to the Holland Tunnel is at the 
lower part of New York City. The new tunnel is 


nearer the center of the city. It is called the Midtown 


Tunnel. There are other tunnels under the Hudson, 
-but most of them are for railway trains. 


How Is a Tunnel Built Under a River? 


Most of you have dug tunnels in the sand. But did 
you ever try to dig a tunnel under a stream? Did 
the water come through and make your tunnel cave 
in? It was a long time before men found a way to 
dig a tunnel under water. One of the first ones was 
built one hundred years ago under the Thames River 
in London. A man named Mr. Brunel built it. He 
learned his first lessons in tunnel building from a 
little worm. He watched a worm that lives in the 
sea build its tunnel. He saw that, as the worm dug, 
it gave out (or secreted) something like lime which 
it used to line its tunnel. It was this that made the 
tunnel hard and kept it from caving in. 

As Mr. Brunel dug his first tunnel in the soft, muddy 
earth under the Thames, he copied the worm and 
lined the sides and roof of his tunnel with lime and 
wood. But in spite of this, the river broke through 
and drowned many workmen. After many years, Mr. 
Brunel’s son helped with the work. The boy worked 
day and night, sometimes 90 hours at one time without 
stopping. At last, the tunnel was finished 18 years 
after it had been started, 

Today we have new ways to build tunnels. We 
have big machines to help with the work. But every 
builder copies the sea worm and lines his tunnel with 
strong walls. The roof of the new Midtown Tunnel 


“Sand Hogs” at Work in the Tunnel 
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will be lined with eight thousand panes of cream- 
colored glass. This will be the largest glass ceiling 
in the world. 

The main part of the tunnel is a strong iron tube 31 
feet wide. It was pushed through the soft mud under 
the river in parts. Curved pieces of iron were bolted 
together to make the tube. Strongly compressed air 
was used to keep the water from rushing into the 
tube. Workmen, who are called “sand hogs’, and 
machines dug the dirt out of the tube as it was pushed 
through the earth. The work was begun on both 
sides of the river. The man in charge of the work 
made very careful plans and drawings. The two ends 
of the tube met exactly. It was a very exciting day 
when the ends met underground near the middle of 
the Hudson River. The men shouted, “holed through,” 
while whistles blew end bells rang overhead. 

The new tunnel was started in May, 1934. It will 
be finished by the end of this year. New machines have 
made the work go so fast that a speed record for 
building a tunnel under water has been made. The 
tunnel, when finished, will cost forty-seven million 
dollars. About 2,000 automobiles will be able to 
pass through the tunnel in an hour. Each driver will 
pay 50 cents to go through. The money will be used 

_ to pay for the cost of building the tunnel. The new 
tunnel is badly needed, and it will pay for itself 
before many years. 


Trees That Give Us Maple Candy 

Pretty maple trees grow in China, Japan, Canada, 
the United States, and some parts of Europe. But 
more maple trees grow in the United States and 
Canada than in any other part cf the world. 

The Indians were the first to take sap from the 
trees and make maple sugar. They did not have 
pails, such ‘as we have today. Instead, they cut the 
center part out of big logs and caught the sap in 
them. 

Although the maples of North America have been 
tapped for many hundreds of years, we do not yet 
know all the secrets of the great flow of sap in the 
early spring. Some men at the Vermont Experiment 
Station made a study of maple trees. Their report 
clears up some of the things about the flow of sap. 
The report says that every year maple trees store 
up starch to be used by them in making tree food. 


The trees store the starch in their sapwood and - 


smaller branches. Late in the winter, the trees get 
ready for their spring growth by changing the starch 
into sweet sap for tree food. Then begins the wonder- 
ful flow of sap up and down the trees. 

The sap flows fastest when the days are warm, and 
the nights are still freezing cold. The heat and the 
cold act as a pump. During the cold nights, the sap 
is pumped into the cells of the tree as food. During 
the warm days, the branches of the tree are warmed 
by the sun. This warmth pumps the sap out of the 


cells. So the sap flows up and down the trees, faster 
in the early spring than at any other time of year. 
The sugar season lasts for about three weeks. At 
the beginning of the season, more sap flows down 
the trees than up. At the end of the season, more 


- sap flows up than down. The sweetest sap comes 


at the beginning of the season. The best maple sirup 
is made from this first flow of sap. 


Tapping Maple Trees for the Sweet Sap 


It is best to tap a maple tree on the south side, 
because that side is warmed most by the sun. It takes 
about 40 gallons of sap to make a gallon of maple 
sirup. The next time that you pour a tablespoonful 
of maple sirup on a pancake, think of the 40 table- 
spoons of sap that were used to make it. 

Since the early days when Indians used to hollow 
out logs to catch sap, many new ways have been found 
to make the work easier. In the biggest maple sugar 
camps, long pipes are run from tree to tree. The sap 
flows through the pipes and into one big aai This 
saves a great deal of work. 

Instead of boiling the sap outdoors in a big kettle, 
as our grandfathers did, the sap is boiled in big closed 
vats. The vats heat the sap very fast and turn it into 
clear maple sirup. 

About five pounds of sugar are made from the sap 
of one maple tree. Last year, nearly two million 
pounds of sugar and three and one-half million gallons 
of sirup were made frcm maple trees in the United 
States. Vermont, New York, and Ohio are the States 
that make the greatest amount. Canada makes more 
than the United States does. 3 
- The people of the United States use more sugar 


` than any other people. Maple sugar and honey are 


the most healthful sweets to eat. People who study 
foods say that we would have better health if we 
would use more maple sugar and honey to sweeten 
our food. The next time that you want candy, boil 
some maple sirup until the bubbles are big. Then 
pour it on clean snow or harden it in an ice box. You 
will have some very good candy. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

Last Wednesday, we started on a four-day boat 
trip up the Yangtze (yang’tsé’) River. The river runs 
all the way across China. It rises in the hills of Tibet 
and flows eastward into the East China Sea. The 
Yangtze is 3,200 miles long and is the longest and most 
important river in China. If the river ran across the 
United States, it would reach from New York to 
California. 

We passed hundreds of boats. going up and down 
the river. Scme were big ones and were loaded with 
Photo courtesy Presb. Bd. For. Missions. tea, rice, iron, coal, 

me COtton, and sik. We 

y saw many smaller 

| boats which the Chi- 
| nese call junks. The 
| big stiff sails made the 
| boats look like great in- 
sects that had come 
down on the water. 
Most of the sails were 
made of straw matting. 
Some were so worn and 
torn that we could see 
"| through them. We 
wondered how they 
could catch much wind. 

Every evening at 
sundown, we would 
_ stop off in some very 

old town to spend the night. One town was built 500 
years before the time of Christ. 

Jim did not feel well, so we went to a drugstore to 
buy some medicine. Behind the counter sat two old 
Chinese-men wearing big rimmed glasses. The men 
looked almost as old as the shop, which, we were 
told, had been in the town for hundreds of years. 
The shelves were lined with queer-shaped bottles and 

- jars. One jar was filled with powdered dragon claws, 
which the Chinese say will make one strong and 
brave. In another was powdered deerhorn. In an- 
other was a love potion which is sure to make one’s 
heart stir with love. There were powders to cure bad 
temper and to drive away demons that make people 
sick. Jim decided that he was well and did not RES 
any Chinese powders! 

In another old town, we visited the “Cave of the 
Purple Cloud”, and the “Pavilion of the Sound of the 
Running Waters of Spring”. We also saw the island 

‘cf the “Three Pools and the Moon’s Reflection”. 
Perhans no other people in the world have given their 
places prettier sounding names than the Chinese. 
They love pretty places and take time to enjoy them. 

As we passed a waterfall, an Englishman told us 


A Chinese Junk 


a story. I shall tell it to you, for it tells a great deal 
about the Chinese. 

“Once there were three men who stood looking 
at Niagara Falls. One was an American Indian, the 
second an American businessman, and the third a 
Chinese man. As they looked at the falling water, the 
Indian said, ‘Let’s build an altar and worship the 
Great Spirit that made these beautiful falls.’ The 
American said, ‘Let’s build a dam, harness the great 
power of the water, and make it work for us.’ The 
Chinese said, ‘Let’s build a pretty teahouse here and, 
as we sit slowly drinking tea, we can enjoy this great 
beauty.’ ” I like that story because it tells so much 
about the Chinese people and their love gt pretty 
things. 

We passed many villages and farms, for the Yangtze 
Valley is very fertile and thickly settled. Each farm- 
house and village had an old stone wall around it 
hundreds of years old. Every bit of land was being 
used. The farms were very small, and we were told 
that some have been owned by the same family for 
a thousand years. Everything is very old, for as you 
know, China is one of the oldest countries in the 


world. Lots of love to you all, \ Linc B ns 


Maple Sugar Time at School 
Dear Editor, 

Tuesday, our nature study class read a story about 
maple sugar. Then we decided that we could make 
some maple sugar at school. Wednesday, we brought 
pails to school and tapped three maple trees near our 
school. We collected six and one-half gallons of sap. 

Thursday, we boiled the sap in a big copper kettle. 
After boiling it for six hours, we had some sirup. We 
strained the sap once before boiling and again after 
boiling. 

We made maple sugar by boiling half of the sirup. 
To the other sirup, we added one and one-half pounds 
of brown cane sugar, so each child could have a nice 
little block of maple candy. 

Your third grade friends, 
McRoberts School, McRoberts, Kentucky. 


Just a Watchman 
Foreman of a Maple Sugar 
Camp: “Didn’t I tell you to 
notice when the sirup boiled 
over?” ) 
New Man: “I did, sir. It 
was exactly 10:15.” 


Dear Wise Owl, — 
How does a snake dig a hole? 
Your friend, 
i Mary Paskralich. 
rise Dear Mary, 
OWL Most snakes do not dig holes. They use 


old holes made by other animals. They also 

crawl into holes between rocks and between the roots 

of trees. But some snakes make holes in soft dirt or 

sand. Snakes that live in the desert push their heads 

through the sand and make holes for their winter homes. 
Love to my curious friends, Wise OwL 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN INDIA 


Dan and Loki hop into their 


They see strange buildings and their backs. The cart 
natives wearing turbans. bags of rice. 


“Hello there,” says Dan. “Please 
. plane and fly from Australia, take us for a ride in your cart.” The 

Soon their plane is over India. cart is pulled by oxen with aa on 
is 


“Look over there, Loki. See the 
man grinding rice.” Many of the na- big camel sticks his head in the cart 
tives of India live on rice. In what and picks Dan up by the seat of his 


other countries did Dan and Loki 
. find rice growing? 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


“Hey! Let go of me,” says Dan. A 


pants. Many camel caravans pass 
through Indie every year. 


(A) Making a Tunnel Under a River 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. 


1. Many men are now finishing a new tunnel under 
the Thames River, __.___ 

2. New York City has grown and spread many miles 
beyond Manhattan Island. i : 

3. Many of the people live beyond the island but 
come there to work. ---—---—- 

4. More bridges and tunnels are being built from 
time to time to take care of the crowds... ___. 

5. The Midtown Tunnel is the first tunnel for auto- 
mobiles to be built under the Hudson River. 

6. About one hundred years ago, Mr. Brunel built 

a tunnel under the Thames River in London. __.... 

The roof of the new Midtown Tunnel will be lined 

with lime and wood. 


8. Curved pieces of iron were bolted together to 
make the strong tube which is the main part of 


the tunnel, eee 
9. The new tunnel was started in May, 1934, and 


will be finished by the end of this year. _______ 
10. Automobile drivers may go through the Midtown 


Tunnel free. 


a 


Perfect score is 10. My score is .__ 


(B) Writing Questions 
(Ability To Select Important Points and To Do Independent Thinking) 


Reread the story about making maple sirup and candy. 
Underline the sentence or sentences which give the most 
important points in each paragraph. Then write twelve 
questions. Write ten fact questions and two thought ques- 
tions. Fact questions begin with such words as where, who, 
what, when, and which. Thought questions start with such 
words as why and how. 

Discuss the thought questions in class. In answering the 
fact questions, be sure to decide if each question is well 
written. 


Perfect score is 12. My score is 


Farmer Brown: “Jake, why do you call your car Baby?” 
Jake: “Because it never goes without its rattle.” 


Carrying on a Class Conversation . 

Each week, there will be stories in My Weekly Reader 
which you and your classmates will want to think more 
about. There will be questions which you will want to talk 
about in class. As you talk, try to follow some of the rules 
for good conversation. 
1. Speak without raising hands. 
2. Do not interrupt while another is speaking. 


3. Everyone should be willing to do his part. Tell some inter- 
esting fact, no matter how brief. 


4, Be willing to lister as well as to talk. It is not fair to take 
more than your share of the time. 


5. You may disagree with a person if you are courteous. 


You will enjoy playing the game of conversation. There 
is much to learn about it. A 
Use these topics to guide your class conversation this week. 


1, Mr. Brunel’s first tunnel. 
2. The making of an under-water tunnel today. 
3. Old and new ways uf making maple sirup. 


Now that you have read about the great flood in our 
country, are you looking for more stories about soil and 
water? If so, you may want to read Booklet No. 454, “Soil: 
Its Sources and Uses” and No. 455, “Water: Its Sources and 
Uses” (American Education Press, Inc., 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, 15c each postpaid). 


Two outstanding authorities in the field of reading, Dr. William S. 
Gray of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Gerald Yoakam of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, are consulting editors for My WEEKLY READERS. 

The results of research in the field of reading are being incorporated 
into My WEEKLY Reavers. It is the purpose of My Wrrxiy READERS 
to bring to their subscribers the very best in the field of reading. 


Here Are the Winners in the Notebook Contest 

Now that the judges have finished their work, we are ready to give out the 
good news. Letters have been sent east, west, north, and south with prizes for 

e following winners: 

'EirstBE krize ($15): North School, Grade 4, Miss Norma Wathern, teacher, 
Staunton, Il. 
Second Prize ($10): Saint Wendelin School, Grade 4, Miss Florence Clark, 
teacher, Fostoria, Ohio. 
Thira Prize ($5): Frank Allis School, Grade 4, Miss Alma Sveum, teacher, 

n, Wis. 

Fourth Prize ($3): Brandon State School, Grade 5, Miss Katherine Burt, 

H ge Brandon, Vt. 


ennes, Vt.; Hilton H. Greenhalgh, Burley, Idaho; Gloria Lynch, Rawlins, Wyo.; 
Saint Ann’s Sch rd tt Mo.; 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help School, Grade 4, Chesaning, Mich.; Brownlee School, 


-Grade 5, Marion, Ind.; Harrisburg School District No. 8, Grade 5, Lowville, N. Y.; 


Ethel Mae DeGraw, Camp D son, Ohio; Edwin Runge, East Millstone, N. J.; 
Ruth Armstrong, Alma La 
Special prize booklets have been sent to ae oloS 


MY WEEKLY READER CLUB RATES 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning at once and expiring 
June, 1937; all copies sent each week to one teacher’s address. 
30 or more subscriptions 5 te 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1937, each........20¢ expiring June, 1937, each 25c 
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enee Round- eons Flight To Be Made 


The Route Which Amelia Earhart Putnam May Follow 
Around the World 


HIS month, a big low-winged airplane will take 

off from Oakland, California, and head out across 
the Pacific Ocean. On board will be Amelia Earhart 
Putnam, the famous woman flyer. With her will be 
Captain Harold Manning, a well-known sea captain 
who has sailed many ships over the Atlantic and can 
steer a good course by the stars. 

For weeks, plane and pilot have been getting ready 
for the long flight. The twin motors have been tested 
and tuned, so that they will roar and purr in perfect 
time with each other. The robot (mechanical) pilot 
has been tested, so that he will work perfectly if the 
pilot wants to turn the controls over to him for 
awhile. Huge fuel tanks were put in the plane. They 
will hold enough gas to fly about four thousand miles. 
The plane is as big as a ten-passenger ship, and much 
of the space is taken up by these fuel tanks. The two- 
way radio telephone is in good working order. The 
supplies and food for the trip have been carefully and 
wisely chosen. Ten thousand pieces of mail are ready 
to be loaded into the plane. These letters are being 
sent around the world by stamp collectors. The mail 
will be postmarked at Oakland, California, at How- 
land Island in the Pacific Ocean, and somewhere in 
Australia or India. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam has chosen a route which 
is near the Equator. She plans to fly around the 
world from east to west. For the first time in the 
history of aviation, such a flight will be made, and it 
will not be an easy flight. 

Are you wondering why the famous woman flyer 
has picked out this east-to-west route along the 
Equator? Mrs, Putnam says that she will fly with the 
southeast trade winds part of the way. These winds, 
which are just south of the Equator, will be a great 
help to the plane as it flies westward. Also, Mrs. 
Putnam wants to get the long water hop out of the 


way first. The longest water hop is about 2,550 miles 


over the great Pacific Ocean. 

The first stop will be at Honolulu, Hawaii, where 
the Pan American clipper ships land on their regular 
trips across the Pacific. But Mrs. Putnam’s plane 
will not follow the route of those clippers. . From 
Honolulu, she will head her plane southwest toward 


Howland Island. There she will make her second 
stop. Howland is a tiny coral island, only about two 
miles wide and half a mile long. It will some day be 
a big air base for ships flying from our country to 
Australia. Today the airport is just being built. Mrs. 
Putnam’s plane will be the first ever to land there. 

Another stop is in Australia, where Captain Man- 
ning will drop off. The captain is going along to help 
guide the ship over the long water hop. He will help 
mark the course by the stars while Mrs. Putnam 
pilots the plane. From Australia, the daring woman 
flyer will make the flight alone. 

Flying close to the Equator, the great plane will 
roar on across India and Africa, across the Atlantic 
Ocean and South America. Plane and pilot will travel 
twenty-seven thousand miles, farther than the dis- 
tance around the earth at the Equator. 

Sometimes the stops will be long, sometimes short. 
The flight is not a race around the world. Mrs. Put- 
nam does not have to be back at Oakland in a week 
or ten days. Her plane is more like a testing station 
than a racing ship. At all times, she will think first 
of comfort and safety, not of speed. 

Out of the flight will come new facts to be used in 
setting up regular air routes around the world. The 
woman flyer thinks that modern planes can easily fly 
around the world on a regular schedule. 

Some time in the future, an air passenger may be“ 
able to fly by a regular schedule around the world. 
Anywhere along the route, he can get off, stay awhile, 
and take a later plane. Every flight of today is another 
step toward new air routes, safer and more comfort- 
able air travel, and new air service. 


NOT THE TAKE-OFF, JUST A CHECK UP 


Mrs, Putnam and Captain Manning test the big plane which will carry 
e famous flyer around the world. 
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Our National Gallery To Be 


Some day, Uncle Sam will have his own art gallery 
at Washington, D. C. It will house some of the world’s 
most beautiful and most costly works of art. Andrew 
Mellon has given us this gallery and with it his fine 
collection of paintings, which are worth more than 
nineteen million dollars. 


The Inside and Outside of Our Nation’s New Gallery To Be Built 
at Washington, D. C. : 


For many years, Mr. Mellon has been buying 
famous paintings and sculptures. He now has some 
of the finest works of art in the world. In the collec- 
tion, there are pictures by old Dutch, Italian, English, 
and Spanish masters. 

If you have never seen the painting of an old master 


and live near a big art gallery, be sure to visit it. If- 


you live far from a gallery, get post-card copies of 
world famous pictures. Learn the names of famous 
old paintings and something about the men who 
painted them. Find out how pictures are judged and 
what makes them great. , 

Make the study of old masters one of your hobbies. 
You may never be able to buy priceless paintings such 
as Mr. Mellon has collected, but you can always collect 
copies of famous paintings and other works of art. 
Then, too, the art galleries of the world are always 
open to you. There you may enjoy the paintings 
which others have collected and given to their country. 


G afl OUND 
z 9 7 
SFO AKAA NE 


The fifth grade pupils of East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, want to know why a Sco wears a 
sporran and what it is. 

When I was in Scotland, I saw many Highlanders 
wearing the kilts of their different clans. At Edinburgh 
Castle, I made friends with a little black Scottish 
terrier. He told me that his master wore kilts and a 
sporran. Of course, I asked him what a sporran was. 
He said that sporran is the Gaelic word for purse. It 
is like a big pocket and is worn in front of the kilt. 
This sporran is made of skin with the fur turned out. 
It is trimmed with silver and stones. 

While my terrier friend was telling me about the 
Scotchman’s purse, some Highlanders went by. How 
their kilts swung from side to side as they marched 
along to the tune of the Scotch bagpipes. Sandie. 


_ What Do You Like Best? 


This question was asked nearly eighteen hundred 
boys and girls who went to summer camps last year. 
Grown-ups wanted very much to know what foods, 
hobbies, studies, movies, and kinds of work school 
children liked best. So the Children’s Welfare Fed- 
eration of New York City sent out a whole list of 
questions. 

Very soon, answers to those questions were sent in. 
And what surprises were in the answers. Just think! 
Most boys and girls said that potatoes were their 
favorite food. Their second choice was spinach. In 
third place on the list, girls put celery and boys put 
lettuce. Both gave asparagus as their fourth choice. 

The boys said that stamps were their favorite hobby. 
Most of the girls liked to dance best of all. Of course, 
both boys and girls liked adventure and mystery 
books better than any other kinds. The boys even 
wanted to see mystery movies, but the girls liked 
musical pictures. As a favorite sport, the boys chose 
baseball and the girls chose swimming. As a favorite 
study, the girls put down mathematics and the boys 
wrote down history. 

One of the questions read, “What do you want to 
be when you grow up?” Nearly one-half of the girls 
wanted to be private secretaries. Some wanted to be 
actresses. Others would like to be nurses. Many of 
the boys wanted to be newspapermen. Many would 
like to be aviators. Some wanted to be lawyers. 

If you had been asked these questions, what would 
your answer be? Would you prefer spinach and 
adventure to candy and arithmetic? 


Attention! Boy Scouts of America! 


-erg T 
T S 


Our Boy Scouts have just had a birthday. They 
are now 27 years old. More than one million Boy 
Scouts from coast to coast joined the birthday party. 
President Roosevelt, who is the honorary head of the 
Scouts, broadcast a birthday message to all the troops. 
With him, during the radio broadcast, were seven 
Eagle Scouts and one Star Scout. 

All through the coming spring and summer, the 
Scouts will be very busy. They are planning a big 
Jamboree in July. It will be held at Washington, 
D. C., and Boy Scouts in all parts of the world will be 
invited. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I have just been shopping in this little town of 
Ragusa (ré-g60’z4). When I returned, my arms 
were filled with packages and my hat was on crooked, 
But what fun I had! 


For Fairs and Parades the People of Yugoslavia Step Out 
in Their Native Costume 


There are dozens of little shops along the main 
street of Ragusa. In them, one may buy dil kinds of 
pretty handmade things. There are gold or silver 
rings, pins, necklaces, and bracelets. There are big 
knives and little ones. Some of the shops sell the gay 
native costumes of Yugoslavia (y60’-gé-sli’-vi-a). 
-Of course, I had to buy one of these outfits from hat 


to shoes. I like the shoes with their funny turned-up . 


toes. 

Ragusa is an old city oñ the coast of Yugoslavia. 
It is built on rocks and has a great wall around it. The 
blue waters of the sea wash against three sides of 
the wall. Inside the city many narrow lanes lead to 
old palaces and beautiful gardens. Outside the city 
walls are fine bathing beaches and a famous old castle 
with a big park around it. There I walked among 
camphor and breadnut trees that are at least one 
thousand years old. 

Near Ragusa are hundreds of islands. Some are 
small and rocky. Others are quite large. One of 
these was a shelter from a storm for Richard the Lion 
Hearted when he was coming home from the Holy 
Lands. The sea is so calm and blue today that I 
-cannot imagine a storm sweeping over it. 

This island is just ten minutes’ ride from Ragusa, 
and I am going there tomorrow. I want to see the 
myrtle which grows as high as a house and the roses 
which bloom all through the year. 

I shall stop on the island for only a few hours. Then 
I shall sail across the blue sea to Venice, Italy, where 
I take a plane by way of Vienna to Paris. A cable from 
my newsreel company has ordered me to go there, 
so I’m off at once. But how shall I ever pack all the 
things which I bought today for friends at home? 


As ever, KKU 


For Your Science Scrapbook 


The deer is a proud, beautiful animal as well as a 
shy, timid one. A guide in the Maine woods says that 
he has often watched a deer near a quiet pool of 
water. The animal will stop and use the clear water 
as a mirror, looking down at his reflection for a long 
time. Then the deer will trot over to a tree and rub 
his antlers against the trunk. After much polishing 
and pressing, he will run back to the pool and look 
down into the water again. If he does not like the new 
style of his antlers, back to the tree he will go for more 
polishing. x 

` Perhaps the deer’s antlers are like our new Easter 
bonnets. He likes to change their style just as we 
change the style of our hats. 


What’s Your Hobby? 

Not long ago, a stamp collector in Portland, Oregon, 
bought an old stamp for three dollars. It was a United 
States 30-cent stamp which had been printed in 1869. 
But it was not like the other 30-cent stamps of that 
date. The center of this one had been printed upside 
down. Such a stamp has a high value to stamp col- 
lectors, for there are only a few of them. The old 
30-cent stamp is really worth about four thousand 
dollars. If stamps are your hobby, you know how 
exciting it is to find a rare stamp for your collection. 


Practicing for the Game 


During the winter months, hockey is one of our 
national games. There are regular hockey teams 
which spend much time practicing and playing in big 
games. United States teams try their skill against 
Canadian teams. Chicago plays New York. Many 
people go to see these games. Hockey has almost as 
many fans as baseball or football. 


In the picture, a hockey player is practicing. The 
coach has set up a special goal which is blocked. The 
player must quickly carry the ball to one side and then 
shoot, ankle high, into the other side of the goal. 


During certain parts of the opera, a trumpet should have 
been blown off-stage. As the first climax came, all was 
quiet in the wings of the theater. There was no sound of 
the trumpet. When the curtain fell on the first part of the 
opera, the leader rushed into the wings. There he found 
the trumpeter still arguing with the theater janitor. 

The janitor was saying, “You can’t play that thing in 
here. There is a concert going on.” 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 
we 


=e Laa 
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TANK 
Top view 


Navy plane 


= 


Blimpy tells us mere about Uncle Sam's aircraft. 
rete T aecr atypical airplay nevofithelint ted States 


Navy service 
Navy. The color is gray and aluminum. The top 


of the upper Fiera and tail are 
(special 
placed on the top eR the upper wing and on the 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


_—~ fa that Preis 
f 


Bottom 
view of Navy 
plane 


painted yellow. The 


bottom of the lo ing. The branch of the service, 
mark & badge) is wer wing. The i: ionis 


U. S. Navy or U, is painted! on each side 
of the fuselage or body. Training planes are yellow. 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
€heck each true statement +. 


1. Amelia Earhart Putnam is a well-known sea captain. 
2. A flight around the world requires much planning. 
3. The route Mrs. Putnam will follow around the world 
will be near the Equator. 
4. The longest water hop will be over the Pacific Ocean. 
5. Howland Island is an air base for ships flying to Aus- 
tralia. 3 
6. From Australia, the woman flyer will make the flight 
one. 
T. arhe distance around the world at the Equator is 27,000 
es. 
8. Mrs. Putnam hopes to get new facts to be used in setting 
up regular air routes around the world. 
9. Soon modern planes may be able to fly around the world 
on. regular schedules. 
10. People are working for safer and more comfortable air 
travel. 


Perfect score is 10. 


(B) A Chart To Make 


(Ability To Organize Ideas) 


Make a chart of the things the boys and girls in the summer 
camps like best. Then make a similar list for your own 
room. 


My score is 


Summer Camps 
Girls 


Hobbies 


When Grown 


Perfect score is 24. My score is ______ 


Facts To Know 


Two outstanding authorities in the field of reading, Dr. William S. 
Gray of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Gerald Yoakam of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, are consulting editors for My WEEKLY READERS. 

The results of research in the field of reading are being incorporated 
into My WEEKLY Reapers. It is the purpose of My WEEKLY READERS 
to bring to their subscribers the very best in the field of reading. 


The photo; ographs used in My Weekly Reader are obtained from the photograph 
services su un- 


‘to 
International News, Times Wide World, Acme, Keystone, Lynwood Chace, 
Pub: rvices. 
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Things To Do 


1. Trace on a map or globe the route Amelia Earhart 
Putnam will follow on her flight around the world. 
Make a list of some sights that she will see as she passes 
over each country. You may use your geography if you 
like. Who will have the longest and best list? 

2. Have a class conversation on hobbies. As you talk, try 
to follow some of the rules for good conversation. 

a. Speak without raising hands. 

b. Do not interrupt while another is speaking. 

c. Everyone should be willing to do his part. Tell 
some interesting fact no matter how brief. 

d. Keep the conversational ball rolling. You must be 
willing to do your part. 

e. Be willing to listen as well as to talk. It is not fair 
to monopolize a conversation. You will enjoy play- 
ing the game of conversation. There is much to 
learn about it. 

3. Groups of children may work up little skits about their 
hobbies. The children will make up their own conver- 
sation and acting. After each group has acted its skit, 


the class may talk over these items with the group. = 


a. Was the action good? 

b. Was there endugh talking? 

c. Did the actors face the audience? 

d. Did they use good English? 

e. Did the actors feel the parts they played? 

f. Did the actors speak clearly and loudly enough? 


Three Cheers for the Winners in the Notebook Contest 


oenfees ping with the news is fun when you are looking for just the right pics 
one or clippin pping for for pour Weel Reader notebògk,; Articlasen an 

a ss ae E desson can be ed through 

amaking drawings a for Tom Trott's 


lanning a cates gi ented tor e 
& icture pages. More of you 


raven or wri feeble captions ape 
une the secrets and fun of Mal notebook Watch My 
Weekly Reader for helpful directions, Here are the winners for the first semes- 


First Prize ($15): Saint Wendelin School, Grade 6, Sister Mary Lewellin, 
teacher, Fostoria, Ohio. 
S Second] Heeb ($10): North School, Grade 6, Mrs. Jessie S. Sparr, teacher, 
Viet 
Third Prize ($5): Jenkins Graded School, Grade 6, Miss Susan Gabby, teacher, 


Eoun Prize ($3): East End Building, Grade 6, Miss Ella Clark, teacher, Nes- 
-quehoning, Pa. 
s Fifth Prize ($2): Stella Ruth Williams, Washington School, Grade 6-B, Miss 
Jacobson, teacher, Racine, Wis. 

One dollar prizes to the following: Loudon Villa e” School, Grades 6, 7, & 8, 
Loudon, N. H.: Brandon State School, Grades 6 & 7, Brandon, ‘Vis Grade School, 
Grade 5-B, Van, Texas; Palm School, Grade 5-B, Austin, Texas: Woodruff Ele- 
men School, Grade 5-A, Wyandotte, Mich.; Campbell School, Grade 5, Loe a 

ward, .;, Frances Micardi and Adeiman, Hun n Station, N. Y.; 
Albert F. Hall, Midway, Ala.; Starkville Grammar School, gan 6, See A 


Miss.; Central School, Grade 6, Mannsville, N. Y.; land ce and Ouida 
Foley, ee Ala.; g Public School, Grade 6, Lansing, Iowa; Wilma 
kleville, Ind.; Vir, Graves and Be ABni ond, Ind.; 


oundsville, W. Va. 
; Harrisburg School Diariet No. 8, Grade 6, Low- 


E prize booklets have lee sent to the aE Nadine and Nathalie 

Sutterfield, Bigflat, Ark.; Talbot Lewis, Farnham, Va.; elwah School, Grade 

6-A, harleston, W. Va.; Ruth Kuraitis, Naugatuck, ones Mary Canter, Kirk- 

land, ii Allen Olson, Durand, > Vir Williams, Pembroke, Va.; Hen- 

FeR Stricklin and Lora Mae McDonald, Florence, Ala.; Beatrice Brown, San 
ego, Calif. 


Third ‘strect School, Grade 8, 
5 & 6, East Millstone, N 


Last Semester’s Science Scrapbook Contest Brought Results 


“I am glad that My Weekly Reader suggested this project. I believe that my 
sixth grade pupils have learned more while working on this project than they 

have exer learned in the same length of time. Their reading ability ey 
improved. Many have searched for reading materials who were never 
RORA before. The ect gave us plenty of work to do in our art class. 
I c pleased with the Ein en's work, and the credit all goes to My Weekly 


Reader.’ 
Miss Mary Morris, teacher, Hollow Rock, Tennessee. 
work, and the ate seemed 


Miss Thelma Mott, teacher, Mount Morris, Dlinois. 
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Many Beats Start Home from the Antarctic 


S SPRING is coming to our part of the world, 
winter is beginning in the Antarctice. Ten thou- 

sand tired men in the South Polar Seas are now turn- 
ing their faces toward home. You may say, “Admiral 


Byrd is not in the Antarctic. Who can those men be?” ` 


A Small Whaling Boat Brings in the Day’s Catch 


They are men who went to the Far South to hunt 
whales. Their boats are now loaded with millions 
of dollars’ worth of whale oil. The boats start home 
on March 8, when the world’s shortest whaling sea- 
son ends. 

Why do men travel 12,000 miles to the south to 
hunt for whales? Because the best whale fishing is 
now in the Antarctic. The oil alone from one whale 
sells for more than a thousand dollars. The other 
parts of the whale, such as the skin, flesh, and 
bones, are also sold at good prices. 

Who uses the oil from whales? You do. The soap 
that you use and the candles you burn on your 
birthday cake may have whale oil in them. Some of 
the fats your mother uses in cooking may have whale 
oil in them. If you have a fine watch, your watch no 
doubt was oiled with whale oil. Your mother’s per- 
fume and the cream she uses on her face may have 
in them a certain oil that comes from whales. 

If you live on a farm, the meal which you feed 
your cows, pigs, and chickens, may have in it the 
dried flesh of whales. The powder, called fertilizer, 
which your father puts on his fields to make them 
rich may have ground-up whale bones in it. No part 
of a whale is wasted. Every part is made into some- 
thing useful. 

Did you ever hear a boy or girl say that something 
was as big as a whale? He or she meant that it was 
very, very big, for a whale is the largest animal living 
in the world today. Some whales weigh 75 tons, or 


more than 100 big cows. Some whales are 90 feet 
long, or as long as 20 or more children lying down 
head to foot. 

You may want to ask how ships can bring such 
big animals thousands of miles from the Antarctic. 
The whales are cut up and boiled soon after they are 
caught. This work is done in a big ship called a float- 
ing factory. Instead of a man being swallowed by a 
whale, whales are now being swallowed by ships. 
The whale is taken into a factory ship through a big 
hole in the back of the ship. 

As soon as the whale is on the ship, the skin is 
taken off in big pieces. Then the fat is taken off and 
boiled in big tanks. The flesh and bones are ground 
up. Some tender parts of the flesh are used as food 
by Eskimos and some people in Japan. A factory 
ship can cut up, boil, and grind one dozen whales a 
day. About 40 barrels of oil are taken from one big 
whale. 

About 200 boats went to the Antarctic this year 
to hunt whales. They went from Norway, Japan, the 
United States, and other countries. Each factory ship 
had seven smaller boats behind it. These smaller 
boats leave the factory ship and go out to catch the 
whales. The whales are shot with big guns which are 
called harpoon-guns. 

Twelve years ago, a ship from Norway came 
home from the Antarctic with 515 whales. Such a 
large number will never be caught again by one 
boat. Whales are growing so scarce that laws have 
been made to protect them. This year, the whaling 
season did not begin until December 8, and it ends 
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A Gunner Ready To Shoot a Harpoon-Gun 
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on March 7. All the ships together are allowed to 
bring home no more than two and one-half million 
barrels of whale oil. 

Long ago, there were great numbers of whales in 
the sea. Whale hunters went out in small boats and 
killed only a small number of whales. But in the past 
ten years, bigger and faster boats with many big 
guns have been used. In 1931, more than 40,000 
whales were killed in the South Polar Seas. After 
that year, certain people went to work to stop the 
killing of so many whales. They knew that unless 
laws were made to protect them, all the whales in 
the sea would soon be killed. 


Only the Strongest Men Can Hunt Whales 

Perhaps no men have harder work than the men 
who go out to hunt whales. Only the strongest men 
can stand the hard work in the Antarctic. They have 
to go out in cold, stormy seas in small boats to catch 
the whales. Often the men are caught in the ice. 
Sometimes whales swim under the boats and try to 
upset them. The men are often soaked to the skin by 
the cold ocean water. 
` The small boats in which men go out to shoot 
whales are called “catchers”. These boats have no 
keels. A keel is the under part of a boat and is 
shaped like the breastbone of a chicken. It makes 
the boat steadier in the water. Catchers have no 
keels. Without them, they can be turned- faster. 
Therefore, they roll more than any other boats on 
the sea. Whale hunters have to be very strong not to 
be seasick on the stormy South Polar Seas. 

The man who shoots whales is called the “gunner”. 
He stands on a high place at the front of the ship. He 
is always a man from Norway, even though his ship 
may be a Japanese, British, or American ship. A 
‘Norwegian gunner knows all the secrets of shooting 
whales. He lets only Norwegians come to his firing- 
stand. By watching the spray of water which a whale 
shoots into the air, the gunner knows what kind of 
whale it is and how big it is. A new law says that 
only certain kinds of whales, and only old whales, 
can be killed this year. 

When a whale is seen, the one seeing him shouts, 
“Thar she blows”. Then there is much excitement. 
The gunner, who is often captain of the boat, tells 
his men where to run the boat. When the boat is 
where he wants it, the gunner shoots his harpoon- 
gun. The harpoon is six feet long and has a bomb 
in its tip. Three seconds after the harpoon leaves 
the gun, its bomb goes off and kills the whale. 

When the harpoon goes off, it sends out four sharp 
hooks. These hooks fasten in the flesh of the whale. 
A strong rope on the boat is fastened to the hooks. 
The rope is pulled in as fast as the men can work. 
Soon the dead whale is pulled to the side of the boat. 
If the whale is one that does not stay up on the 
water, it is quickly pumped full of air from a hose. A 


flag belonging to the boat is put into the whale, and 
the whale is left in the water. Then the boat goes 
off to shoot more whales. Later, all the dead whales 
are pulled through the water to the factory ship. 


ae 
A WHALE OF A MOUTH 
The rows of whalebone in the upper jaw are used as teeth by the whale, 


but the whaler sells it for stiffening in fans, screens, belting, and even 
: umbrellas, 


Often, when the catch is good, the men work 24 
hours at a time without sleeping. During December, 
January, and February, there is no night in the 
Antarctic. The men work hard and fast and are 
paid well. A gunner used to make as much as $40,000 
in one whaling season. Now, when there are not so 
many whales, he gets only about $7,500. 

The people of three towns in Norway live on the 
money that the men of those towns make catching 
whales. This year, about 7,500 men from Norway 
went whaling in the South Polar Seas. Their families 
will be happy this spring when the men come home. 


Grey Owl’s New Book About Beavers 

Grey Owl is an Indian who lives in a Canadian Na- 
tional Park. He has written letters to boys and girls 
who read My Weekly Reader. Now he has written 
a book for children. He calls it “Sajo and the Beaver 
People” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., $2.50). 

In his book, Grey Owl tells true stories about two 
little baby beavers who were lost from their mother 
in the North woods. An Ojibway Indian hunter finds 
the little beavers and brings them home to his little 
girl and boy. The Indian children take good care of 
the beavers and make playmates of them. One day, 
one of the baby beavers is lost in the woods and the 
children go to look for it. You will want to read the 
book to find out what exciting things happen in the 
woods. By reading Grey Owl’s own story, you will 
learn much about beavers and life in the North woods. 


Examination Question: “If a man paid $18.35 for a coat 
apd sold it for $10.94, how much did he gain or lose by the 
sale?” 

Bob’s Answer: “He lost on the dollars but gained on cents.” 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 


We flew to the south of China in an airplane. Our 
Chinese pilot was very good, and Jim and I learned 
from him many tricks in flying. The day was clear, 
and we were in the plane four hours. As we flew 
along, we saw many low wet rice fields below. We 
also saw groves of mulberry trees, the leaves of 
which are used to feed silkworms. On the sides of 
hills, we saw many evergreen bushes. They were 
tea plants and their tender new leaves are picked 
each year and dried. Cups of tea are made by pour- 
ing hot water on the tea leaves. The people of China 
drink tea the first thing in the morning and the last 
thing at night. 

We are now in Canton, the largest city in the 
south. It is also the most noisy city in China. All 
Chinese cities are noisy, but Canton beats them all. 
The southern Chinese are smaller than the Chinese 

who live in the North. It seems strange that such 
small people can make so much noise. They talk as 
loud and as fast as they can. In the streets, mer- 
chants shout and make all kinds of noises to make 
people come to their stores. Brass makers beat their 
brass, carts and wheelbarrows squeak, dogs bark, 
and children cry. Altogether, there is much noise in 
the streets of Canton. 


~—Photos from American Museum of Natural History 
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A Busy Street in Hong Kong, China 


Stores selling the same kind of things are to- 
gether in one street. In sedan chairs, we rode down 
Jade Street. There pretty green stones called jade 

are sold. Then we went up Silk Street, Ivory Street, 
- and Fan Street. We saw many pretty things. Jim 
has to do some buying for a New York store. He 
will spend the next two days in the stores. He will 
hire a Chinese to go with him to help him do his 
buying. The Chinese storekeepers, like most in the 


East, price their goods twice too high when they see 
an American buyer. 

The part of Canton that I like best is the busy 
Pearl River and all its boats. I am told that about 
200,000 Chinese live in boats on the river. The boats 
are handed down from father to son in China, just 
as are houses and farms. These river people spend 


all their lives on the boats. Babies are born on the 


boats, and old people die on them. 


oe 


A Real Traffic Jam of River Boats in Hong Kong’s Harbor 


I spent all this morning along the river looking at 
the boats. The Chinese call the river the Chu-kiang, 
but others call it the Pearl River. It surely does not 
look anything like a pearl, for the water is very 
dirty and all sorts of things float on its top. 

I saw many little children on the boats. They 
looked like stiff bundles, for they were wrapped up 
in many layers of wadded blue cloth. The smallest 
children had big corks tied to their backs. If they 
should fall overboard, they would float on the water 
until their mothers could fish them out. Many of the 
children learn to swim before they can walk. They 
do not know what it is to run fast or ride a bicycle. 
Did you ever spend a day on a small boat? Weren’t 
you glad to get off and run and use your tired legs? 

I was told that most of the river boats never sail 
from shore. I wondered how the people did their 
buying, but I soon found out. A noisy boat came along 
selling live chickens, ducks, and geese. Then came a 
vegetable boat, then another boat selling cloth, and 
one selling toys and sweets for children. The mer- 
chants made much noise as they tooted horns, rang 
bells, and called out what they had to sell. 

At mealtime, I saw a thin puff of blue smoke come 
from each boat. The smoke came from the little char- 
coal stove on which the mother was cooking the 
family rice. She does her family wash in the river 
and hangs her clothes on the boat to dry. She has 
boxes filled with dirt for her garden. The boats are 
damp, dirty, and cold. I wondéred how the poor 
river people could spend their lives on them. 


Lots of love to you all, Unch B aN 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN INDIA By Ray Evans, Jr. 


“Hey, put me down,” says Dan. Dan and Loki take a ride on “Whoa, there!" The camel A big tiger comes out of the bushes. 
The camel puts Dan on his back. the camel. They see an elephant stops as he hears a deep growl ‘The frightened camel runs over the hill. 
Some camels have two humps. hauling logs with his trunk. from the bushes. “Whoo,” says “O-o-o-ch, Dan, help, help!” There are 
Other camels have only one hump. These logs are teakwood and are Loki, “what's that?” many tigers in southern India. O 


very hard and strong. 


(A) Hunting Whales 
{Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


In each blank space write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


ik Jer L AAAA in the South Polar 
Seas are now turning their boats toward home. 


2. Their boats are loaded with millions of dollars’ 
worth of At poke) LERA. 


3. The best whale fishing is now in the... 
4. Every part of the whale is made into something 


5. A Ship can cut up, boil, and 
grind one dozen whales a day. 


_6_ About. —— ___ boats from Norway, Japan, 
the United States, and other countries went to 
the Antarctic this year to hunt whales. 


7. Each factory ship has smaller _...__._........ which 
leave the factory ship and go out to catch the 
whales. 


8. This year, the whaling ______.___._._. began on 
December 8 and ends on’ March 7. 
9. All the ships together are allowed to bring home 


no more than two and one-half... 
barrels of whale oil. 


10. After 1931, laws were made to stop the -~--~ 
of so many whales. 


useful, killing, 200, ten thousand, season, Arctic, 
factory, million, whale oil, boats, 450, Antarctic 


Perfect score is 10. My score is... hes 


Facts To Know 


In assembling and selecting materials for My Weexty Reapers the 
editors keep these points in mind: 

1, Facts are selected for accuracy and impartiality. Every newspaper 
clipping is regarded as a challenge to verify. 

2. More facts are gathered than can possibly be used. 

3. Clarity of expression comes from patient rewriting. Inspiration is 
nine-tenths perspiration. My Wrrxiy READERS are written, revised, and 
rewritten again and again. 

4, Vivid, colorful action words are employed to make the story 
move. Every word counts. 


MY WEEKLY READER CLUB RATES 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning -at once and expiring 


June, 1937; all copies sent each week to one teacher’s address. 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring June, 1937, each........ 20c expiring June, 1937, each 25c 


(B) Words To Know and Use 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Make an (X) after the word that makes each sentence 
correct. 


1. The (keel... harpoon.. barrel.) is the under 
part of a boat and is shaped like the breastbone 
of a chicken. 


2. The whaling (law catch. season) is that 
part of the year when whales may be hunted. 


3. A (tank bomb- gunner...) is a kind of 
shell which goes off when thrown or fired from 
a gun. 

4. Anything that is (tender new... green.) 
is not hard or tough. 


5. To (protect... upset... allow...) means to let a 


6. If whales are becoming (soaked... steady... 
scarce), there are not many left. 


7. (¥ertilizer___ charcoal... powder.___) has plant 
food in it and is put in or on the ground to make 
the soil richer. 


Perfect score is 7. 


A New Contest for Ali Our Readers 


Most of you have read about Grey Owl, the Indian who looks after 
Canada’s beavers. Grey Owl has not only done much to help the beaver 
but he has taught many of us to be kind to animals, A copy of Grey Owl’s 
new book, Sajo and the Beaver People (Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
$2.50) will be given as a prize to each of the three schools which make 
and carry out the best plans for Be-Kind-to-Animals Week, April 11-17. 

Start early as there is much to do. Each member of your class will 
want to serve on at least one committee. Appoint a chairman for each 
committee. There should be committees to take care of the bulletin 
board, to gather animal stories and clippings, to give oral talks to the 
other grades and the P. T. A., to write reports for the newspaper, and to 
make posters, etc. 

The chairmen may need to meet often to discuss plans. The class may 
need to meet once each week. The following topics can be used as guides 
for your five weekly class meetings: 


1. The message of the new poster for Be-Kind-to-Animals Week. 

2. Stories of how ani and man help ene another. 

3, Special problems in your neighborhood. 

4. How your school is carrying the message of kindness to your 
neighborhood. 

5. Writing of the class report to be entered in the contest. 


DIRECTIONS To THE TEACHER; A murve vAOf actual problems in your communit 
can perhaps be presented best by a member of the local humane society. A knowl- 
edge of the n for humane work right at the start will prevent scattered efforts 
and enable the children to organize their campal to better advantage. 

A single copy, of the new poster may be obtained for 10c from the American 
Humane Association, 80 Howard Street, Albany, N. Y, Ask them for information 
about this year’s plans for Be-Ķind-to-Animals Week. Please write directly to 
Albany. My WerkLYy Reaper does not have the posters. In some places, county and 
state organizations buy and distribute the posters. You will know if this is true 

your State. 

In addition to the class report of work done, a brief report from the teacher 
wìll be helpful to the judges. What practical language experiences were gained 
in writing bulletin board notices, giving school “radio” broadcasts, oral talks, 
and planning and working with the group? Did individual pupils develop any 
sense of personal responsibility for care of ani: ? These questions are merely 
suggestive of the possibilities of the contest. We are eager that the directions 
be altered to fit the needs of your community, 

The class report must be mailed not later than April 17 to the Be-Kind-to- 
Animals Contest, My WeexLy Reaper, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


eee eee 
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Uncle Sam Plans for Some Spring Building 


ID YOU ever make a small Eskimo or Indian 

tent on your sand table? Do you find that you 

can learn more about other people by making models 

of the places in which they live? We almost always 

find that the more civilized the people, the better are 
their houses. 


Our Secretary of 
the Interior Shows a 
Visitor the Model 
for a New Low- 
Rent Apartment 

House 


Grown-ups make models of houses, too. Last 
month, a big church in New York put up a model of 
a building in which many families live. The church 
is one of the most beautiful in our country. It is 
called the Cathedral (ka-thé’dral) of Saint John the 
Divine. The model was put up in the main part of the 
church where everyone could see it. The model was 
of a big building, called a tenement, in which a hun- 
dred poor families live. The old tenement looked 
very ugly in the beautiful cathedral. It made the 
people think about the old, dark, worn-out houses 
in which many Ameriean families have to live. 

Our country needs many new, sunny houses which 
can be rented at a low price. Many old houses should 
be torn down. They are not fit for Americans to live 
in. A new bill for better housing is now before those 
who make our laws in Washington, D. C. The bill 
calls for our Government to spend a billion dollars in 
the next four years to help build better low-rent 
houses for needy people. The new housing bill came 
from Senator Wagner of New York. He works hard 
for better housing in our country. President Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Roosevelt are working, too. Mrs. Roose- 
velt has helped with the work of building a whole 
new town in which working people can have better 
low-rent houses. 

Our Government has done some work in helping 
build low-rent houses. But hardly more than a start 
in this work has been made. To give our working 
people good enough houses in which to live would 


cost much money. But many think that the new 
houses would soon pay for themselves. Families in 
those houses would have better health and would 
become better citizens. Less money would have to 
be spent in caring for the sick and for those who do 
wrong. Much sickness and wrongdoing begin in 
houses which should be torn down. In clean, new 
houses, the people could do better work and take 
better care of themselves. 
New Houses for 6,000 Indians 

The old shack in the picture below was the home 
of an Indian family for 25 years. The shack had no 
floor, and the Indians had to sleep on the damp earth. 
The grandfather lost his eyesight because of dirt and 
germs in the home. Now he has a new, clean house 
which our Government built. The new house in the 
picture is one of those which our Government is 
building for 16 Indian colonies. 

New Low-Rent Houses for Big Cities 

Rents in our cities are very high. Because of this, 
hundreds of families live in worn-out tenements. 
Many of the tenements are so old and poorly built 


An Indian and His Little Granddaughter at the Door of His New 
House (top). The Canvas-Covered Cabin Where He Lived for 
Many Years (bottom). 
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that they are not safe. Plaster falls from tke walls, 
and floors fall in. Rooms are dark and have no sun- 
‘shine. When fires break out, many lives are often 
lost. Some of these tenements are being torn down, 
` and new ones are being built to take their place. 

Schools, too, are working for better housing. Some 
school children in New York City and Chicago made 
a study of the houses near their schools. One school 
found that in many cases a big family was living in 
two small rooms. They found that in many homes 
three or four children were sleeping in one bed. 
Some of those children were sick and needed sun- 
shine. Many rooms in their homes had no outside 
windows. Neither did they have electric lights nor 
bathrooms. Hard-working mothers had to go to out- 
side pumps and carry water to their rooms. Yet the 
school children found that within a block of the 
tenements were city water pipes and electric wires. 

It seems strange that our big cities of today with 
so many fine buildings should have so many people 
living in such poor houses. The United States is be- 
hind many other countries in good low-rent houses. 
About one-fourth of our people are living in houses 
which are not good enough for them. It would cost 
many millions of dollars to build new houses for all 
the people who need them. Some people think that 
our Government should build new houses. 


A Letter from Some Indian Girl Scouts 


a a 


These Hopi Indian girls sent us this letter which we think 
you will like to read. 


We live at First Mesa on the Hopi Reservation. We 
are Girl Scouts. We make pottery in order to pay for 
our Girl Scout trips. Two years ago, we visited the 
Petrified (pét’ri-fid) Forest near Holbrook, Arizona. 
Last year, we visited the Grand Canyon. This year, 
we hope to take another trip. 

The Polacca Day School, Polacca, Arizona. 


A True Joke 
Jean, a little four-year-old girl, was in a big hall in London 
when the Queen Mother came in. The little girl’s aunt said, 


“Look, Jean dear, Queen Mary has just come in.” The little - 


girl looked up and said, “But Auntie, how can such a big 
ship get into this hall?” 

The Queen Mother heard the story and thought it very 
funny. She sent for little Jean and-gave her a flower from 
her royal bouquet. 


Happy Birthday—Girl Scouts! 

The first Girl Scout troop was started on March 12, 
1912. So the Girl Scouts had their 25th birthday last 
Friday. Thousands of girls in every State took part 
in the celebration which will last many months. It 
will end this fall, when girls from 31 countries will _ 
come here to camp. The girls will come to New York 
on big ships from across the sea. They will live to- 
gether at the Girl Scout camp in Briarcliff Manor, 
New York. Girl Scouts from the Hawaiian Islands, 
from Puerto Rico (pwér’td ré’k5), and other parts 
of our country will help make plans for the camp. 

The first Girl Scout troop was started in Savannah, 
Georgia. Eight girls stood in a small house, held up 
their right hands, and swore to obey the Girl Scout 
laws. Mrs. Juliette Low was their leader. She was 
a friend of Lord and Lady Baden-Powell, who started 
the first Boy Scouts in England in 1908. 

-On March 12, many Girl Scout troops made birth- 
day cakes. They put 25 candles on each cake. Girl 
Scouts know how to cook. They learn to cook on 
camping parties in the woods. They learn to help 
their mothers at home. Besides camping and cook- 
ing, Girl Scouts learn how to sew. During the last 
flood, Girl Scouts helped by making clothes for the 
children who were in the flood. Girl Scouts, like Boy 
Scouts,.are always ready to help those in need. They 
try to do someone a “good turn” every day. 

In the past 25 years, Girl Scout troops have grown 
fast in.number. Today there are Girl Scouts in all 
parts of the world. They number about 400,000. 

Do you belong to a Girl Scout or Brownie troop? 
If not, maybe you would like to join one. If there is 
none in your town, perhaps you would like to start a 
troop. To be a Brownie, you must be between the 
ages of seven and nine. To be a Girl Scout, you must 
be between the ages of ten and eighteen. 


Saint Patrick’s Day 

Many Irish people march in parades on March 17. 
That day is known as Saint Patrick’s Day. Patrick 
lived many, many years ago. He lived a thousand 
years before the time of Christopher Columbus. 

Old stories say that Patrick was carried away from 
his home near the North Sea by a band of pirates. The 
pirates took him in their ship to the northern part 
of Ireland. There he was made to work as a herds- 
man. He watched the sheep in the mountains. 

After six years of this lonely work, Patrick ran 
away. He went to northern France where he lived in 


‚a church home, called a monastery (m6n’‘ds-tér-i). 


There he learned to preach. A few years later, 
Patrick went back to Ireland and taught the people 
to be Christians. 

On Saint Patrick’s Day, people wear shamrock 
leaves in memory of Patrick, who did so much good 
for Ireland. After Patrick died, he was made the 
Patron Saint of Ireland, and is called Saint Patrick. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I am mailing this letter from Peiping (ba’ping), the 
largest city in North China. We came here in an air- 
plane from Canton in South China. It took a day to 
» fly from Canton, for China, as you know, is a very 
big country. The air distance from Canton to Peiping 
is about the same as from Miami, Florida, to Quebec. 


Look at your map, and you will see that it is a long | 


trip. 

North China is very different from South China. 
The weather is much colder here in the North. All 
the people I see are taller and stronger, and the land 
is more hilly and dry. Instead of low wet rice fields, 


as in South China, we see fields in which wheat and . 


millet will soon be growing. 

Jim is still talking about the Great Wall of China, 
which we saw yesterday. Before we landed, our pilot 
flew north of Peiping and showed us some of the 
Great Wall. From the air, the wall looked like a 
great snake as it twisted around one hill and wound 
up another. The wall reached as far as we could see. 

Jim said, “I had always thought that the wall was 
like any old stone fence on a farm, But I was wrong.” 

Our pilot could speak English, and Jim asked him 
many questions. The pilot said that the wall was 
nearly 2,000 miles long. It is the longest and biggest 
wall that was ever built. It starts at a big rock in the 
sea and goes across the northern part of China. It 


i RET T TN 


China’s Great Wall 


was started more than 2,000 years ago to keep the 
people of the North from coming into China. The 
wall is so wide at the top that two automobiles could 


run oxa it side by side. It is about 30 feet high and has _ 


watchtowers built in it every 100 yards. In some 
places, the wall is as strong as the day it was built. 
Other parts have fallen down. The Great Wall is 
so big that it is shown on most maps. It is the only 
man-made thing shown on maps of the world. 
How was such a big wall ever built? We know that 
the early Chinese had no machines to help them with 


` 


their work. They had few horses or other tame ani- 
mals to carry their loads. How did the Chinese lift 


the millions of big rocks, handmade brick, and tons 


of earth of which the wall is made? 
Books tell us that millions of slaves and prisoners 
were made to work many years on the Great Wall. 


On Top of China’s Great Wall 


Many of them had big rings around their necks so 
they could not run away. In some places, they had to 
carry heavy loads of rock and brick on their backs. 
The men were worked so hard that many of them 
fell dead while at work. Their bodies were thrown 


into the trench which was dug for the foundation of 


the wall. So the price of the wall was the lives of 
thousands of poor workmen! 

This afternoon, we had tea in a Chinese Hone? 
The houses here are very different from those in 


ve 


Japan. The people of China have chairs, tables, and 


beds in their homes. They do not sit on the floor, - 


or sleep on it as the people do in Japan. Chinese 
houses do not have sliding screens, but strong walls 


of mud and straw and sometimes of wood. Each- 


house has a corner or room in which the family an- 
cestors are worshiped. 

I must stop writing now and pack my bags. Early 
tomorrow, I shall take a train for Manchuria (măn- 
chòor'i-a), or. Manchukuo (mién’jd’kw3’, also pro- 


nounced min’ch60’kw3’), as that northern country 
? 


is now called. Lots of love to you all, Unh B ns 


P.S. Jim just came in with the cutest Pekingese 


(pé-king-éz’) puppy under his arm that I ever saw. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

If some desert snakes make holes in the 
sand, do they shut their eyes to keep the sand 
from hurting their eyes? 

One of your curious readers, 
Chicago, Illinois. ~ 
Dear Curious Reader, 


- Snakes cannot shut their eyes. They do not have any 
eyelids, so they keep their eyes open all the time. Snakes 
have a layer of thin skin over their bodies and eyes. Asa |. 
snake grows, that outer skin becomes too tight and splits 
open. The snake crawls out of the old skin. Then a new 
skin grows over its eyes and body. 

Love to my AA ‘friends, WISE OWL. 


~~ 
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Danny Doo and Loki Travel Through the Khyber Pass 


Dan and Loki run from the tiger. The 
tigers of India are among the fiercest ani- 
mals in the world. Tigers live only in Asia, 
Each year, many, many people in India are 
killed by old tigers. No wonder, Dan and 
Loki run to the near-by village for safety. 
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(A) Building Low-Rent Houses 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


Make an X in the space after the word or words which 
make each sentence correct. 


1. 


10. 


Perfect score is 10. 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 4, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, 


. Our Government has done (no 


The old tenement in (Chicago. Washington, 


D. C.. the beautiful cathedral...) 
made people think about the worn-out houses 
in which many families live. 


. Our country needs many new, sunny houses 


which can be rented (by the year —_____.. by chil- 


dren at a low price -....... ). 


. A new bill for better housing is now before those 


who make our (houses ____ laws .... _ citi- 
zens ) in Washington, D. C. 


. The bill calls for our Government to spend a bil- 


lion dollars in the next four years to help build 
better (schools cathedrals 
rent houses for needy people ...._.___). 


low- 


some ._.______. 


much.) work in helping to build low-rent 
houses. 


. Many think that new (houses -—--— colonies —_.... 


senators _.._....) would soon pay for themselves. 
Much sickness and wrongdoing begin in houses 
which should be (safe. torn down __.___.. 
good enough _ ). 

Our Government is building new houses for 16 


(cities ___.. schools Indian colonies ______). 
Some school children in New York City and Chi- 


cago made a (study... model- drawing... ) 
of the houses near their schools. 


The United States is behind (many... Nov 
few _____) other countries in good low-rent houses. 


My score is... 


Week of March 15-19, 1937 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


1715 ABSOLUTELY FORBIDDEN 
TO CROSS THIS BORDER 
INTO AFGHAN TERRITORY 


(B) North and South China 


(Ability To Find Specific Facts and To Organize) 


Uncle Ben tells four ways in which North China is dif- 
ferent from South China. The hints below will help you 
find these facts and fill in the blanks. 


North China 
1W eathery-oee— oe. SE ee ee 


4. Crops ee Se ee ee 


South China 
TéWeatheri 2 = eR ae tn 


QW RCO pl 6 sera ern her rte Amn tte aiT 
35) Land Se a A ee 
AM Crops cee ee 20 oe oe a 


Perfect score is 8. My score is .......... 


Things To Do 
1. Our Government has begun to work for better housing 
in several places. Try to find pictures of this work. 


2. Many farms, as well as cities and Indian colonies, have 
poor houses. Learn more about places which need 
houses. Make a study of housing in your own neighbor- 
hood.* 


3. Learn some new words each week. Use each of the 
following words in a sentence of your own: trench, 
foundation, ancestors, pirates, herdsman, monastery, 
shamrock, tenement, cathedral, shack, germs. Make 
puzzles with new words. 


*Note to the teacher: You will find a jpzeat deal of information on housing 
and many pazes of pictures in “Building erica—Special Edition on Housing 
(Building erica, 425 West 123d Street, New York, N. Y., 25 cents per copy). 


Facts To Know 

Part One of the 36th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, entitled “The Teaching of Reading”, is just off the press. 
This book presents the best thought in America on the teaching of read- 
ing. It contains specific helps for every teacher from kindergarten 
through high school because every teacher must become a teacher of 
reading if the reading program suggested is to function in the lives of 
our pupils. 

Get your copy of “The Teaching of Reading” (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, $1.75) and see how My WEEKLY 
Reapers and other publications of the American Education Press meas- 
ure up to this new reading program advocated for the schools of America. 


A Thank-You Letter 


“Our class was very happy to receive your letter and pottery. The 
vase has a lovely color, and we like the modern design. We are proud 
of the children who sent their drawings to the art contest.”—A-4 Class 
of the Westwood School, West Los Angeles, California. 


by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Go 


Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered os second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Wings Over a N 


: BERMUDA’S NEW AIRPORT 
A motorboat will meet the New York-Bermuda plane and take 
its passengers to their hotels. 


OMETIME next month, a giant seaplane will roar 

over a new air route. It will take off from Ber- 
muda (bér-mii’da), the little coral islands far out in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Higher and higher, the plane will 
rise above the blue water of the bay. Heading north- 
west, it will fly swiftly over nearly six hundred miles 
of water to the United States. 

The new flying boat is.called Cavalier (kav-a-lér’). 
It was built by the Imperial Airways of Great Britain 
and is to be used on the new Bermuda-New York air 
route. Cavalier is one of a fleet of 28 flying boats. Two 
of its sister ships are in regular service over the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and another one is to be used in test 
flights across the North Atlantic Ocean. 

Cavalier has four big engines with three thousand 
horsepower. Its top speed is two hundred miles an 
hour, but it will travel about 160 miles an hour on its 
regular flights over the new air route. Cavalier could, 
if necessary, fly one thousand miles without coming 
down for fuel. 

If we were on board the big plane, we could explore 
its two decks and meet its crew. Suppose we look 
over the upper deck first, where the crew of five are 
quartered. There is a control cabin in the front for 
the captain and the first officer. Here we shall find a 
mechanical pilot to help the real pilot and everything 
to make flying as safe as can be. The radio station is 
just back of this control cabin. There are also special 
holds for mail, freight, and baggage. 

Now let’s skip down to the lower deck, where the 
passengers will be quartered. In this part of the 
plane, there are four large rooms. They are comfort- 
able, very pretty, and quiet. The walls have been 
made soundproof, so that the roar of the motors does 
not reach these rooms. If we are tired or have a good 
book to read, we can curl up in one of the big easy 
chairs. By turning a hand lever, we can make the 
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ew Air Route 


chairs just right for us. We can make the seats higher 
or lower. We can raise or lower the backs and the 
arms. If we are hungry, a steward will bring us a 
lunch or a dinner from the well-stocked kitchen. If 
we want to take a walk, there is a deck with lookout 
windows. As we walk along, we can stop and look 
out at the clouds around us and the water far below 
us. Perhaps we shall see a big ocean liner on its way 
to or from Bermuda. These ships of the sea make 
the trip in about 42 hours, but we shall be in port long 
before that. 


By this summer, we shall really be able to make 


the flight from Bermuda to the United States. For 
several years, Pan American Airways and the Brit- 
ish Imperial Airways have been making the plans for 
such an air service. They have carefully mapped 
out the route. A special airport for seaplanes has been 
built near Hamilton, the capital of Bermuda. Two 
landing places have been picked out in the United 
States. One is at Charleston, South Carolina, and the 
other is at Baltimore, Maryland. The third airport 
has not yet been chosen. It will be at Philadelphia, 
New York, Newark, or somewhere in New England. 
The three airports will give a pilot more chance to 
find a safe landing place in stormy weather. 
Cavalier, the first seaplane for the new air route, 
has been carefully tested. Trial flights have already 
been made around the islands. Every day, the motors 
are tuned up until they now purr along in perfect 
time. Before April rolls around, the crew will go on 
board and take off for a regular flight to New York. 
For some time, flights will be made back and forth 
between Bermuda and the United States. During 
these flights, the plane and the route will be carefully 


aE — = ay 
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TUNING UP FOR AN OCEAN TRIP 
The new Cavalier taxis over the water just before it takes 
off for a trial flight. 
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checked. The different airports will be tried out as 
possible landing places. Records will be made of wind 
and weather. 

Not until everything is in perfect running order will 
the first passengers be able to buy tickets and make 
the trip to Bermuda. That will probably be late this 
spring or early this summer. When the first passen- 
gers come aboard the Cavalier and fly to Bermuda, 
the first link in an air route to Europe will be set up. 
The new air service will save much time for those 
who are in a hurry. 


Safe Walks for the Future 
Engineers of London, England, are worried about 
the safety of persons who walk along the streets. By 
1940, there will be at least a million more cars on 
streets and highways of that country. What will be- 
come of the walker? 


—Courtesy Christian 
Science Monitor 


How a City Would 


Look With Over- 
head Sidewalks 


If you live in one of the world’s very large cities, 
you know how hard it is to cross the busy streets. And 
engineers say that there will be many more cars on 
city streets within the next few years. 

Plans are already being made for the safety of those 
who walk. One engineer wants to have overhead 
bridges and sidewalks for walkers in London. On the 
street level, there would not be sidewalks or cross- 
ings for walkers. Instead of show windows in the 
shops and stores, the first floors of buildings would 
be bus stations and parking places for cars. The sec- 
ond floors of the buildings would become the main 
floors with big show windows. Upstairs sidewalks 
would run along beside the windows, and bridges 
would run across streets at the second-floor level. 

Such a plan would change the downtown sections 
of cities very much. Just look at the drawing to see 
how strange your own city or town would look with 
overhead walks. Such a plan would cost much money 
to carry out, but it would add greatly to the safety 
of those who walk along our city streets. 


In a coast town not far from London lived an Englishman 
and an Irishman, and they both owned boats. One day, the 
Englishman christened his boat “Henry the Eighth” and 
painted the name on the stern. 

“And what shall I name mine?” wondered the Irishman. 
When his friends suggested “George the Fifth”, he shook 
his head. Then, smiling, he picked up a brush and painted 
on the stern of his boat “March the Seventeenth”. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


The fifth grade boys and girls of Hawley, Minne- 
sota, ask about a beaver’s lodge. They are puzzled 
because the lodge is under water and yet the beavers 
can keep dry in it. 

I took the trail into the Canadian woods and looked 
up Grey Owl. He is a well-known Indian who helps 
the Canadian Government protect the beavers in that 
country. And he has many good friends among the 
wise little beavers. Grey Owl told me much about 
these animals and their ways. 

The beaver builds his house with the greatest care. 
First of all, he makes-a dam of driftwood, green wil- 
lows, birch, poplars, mud, and stones. The stones and 
mud are mixed in such a way that they make the dam 
very strong. It can hold back much ice and water. 
The dam makes the water deeper, so that the beaver 
can gasily float timber in it. : 

Near the dam, the beavers build their lodges. These 
are usually big with several rooms and. two entrances 
under the water. Mud is used to hold the sticks and 
twigs together. The beavers pat it into place with 
their front paws and not, as you may think, with their 
tails. The tail of a beaver is used as a rudder to help 
guide him as he swims. It also helps him to dive, 
and to make a quick start when he leaves the 
shore. The beaver can talk with his tail by flapping 
it against the water. Other beavers know what he 
means and call back to him either with their voices 


‘or a flap of their tails. 


When a beaver comes ashore or goes into his house, 
he squeezes all the water out of his thick coat and 
combs it carefully. He uses as a comb the split claws 
on his large webbed hind feet. 

A tunnel leads from the deep water to the entrance 
hall of the lodge. This hall is on a lower level than 
the other rooms and it has a special plunge-hole, or 


Grey Owl Comes to the Rescue of a Hungry Little Beaver 
in the Canadian Woods 


drain. There the beaver can dry himself before he 
goes into the other rooms, just as we put away our 
umbrellas and overshoes in the entrance hall. 

Grey Owl’s new book tells much more about the 
beaver people. In it, there are drawings which show 
just how the beaver’s lodge and dam look. Remember 
we told you about this book last term. It is called 
“Sajo and the Beaver People” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y., $2.50). 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

Last night, I boarded the train in Paris, France, 
bound for London, England. The big railroad station 
was humming and buzzing with life. Porters in blue 
smocks hurried toward the trains. Often one porter 
had three or four bags and suitcases strapped to his 
back. Men pushed carts loaded with food past the 
windows of the trains. They were selling hot choco- 
late, coffee, and sandwiches to the passengers. 


A Passenger on the 
New London-Paris 
Sleeper Talks With 
a Guard in the 
Station 


After I was settled in my sleeping-car section, I 
leaned out the window and whistled for one of these 
food carts. The man poured the hot chocolate out of 
a huge pot into a big white cup and handed the cup 
tome. Then I curled up in my berth with a book and 
the cup of hot chocolate. 

Soon the train began to move, Tose at first and 
then faster and faster. I put my empty chocolate cup 
on the floor and turned another page in my book. 

Then I must have fallen fast asleep, for I thought 
that I was flying over the English Channel. I was in 
a funny little airplane which traveled very slowly. 
With me was the famous Frenchman, Louis Blériot 
(blér’i-6), who flew the English Channel in 1909. In 
those days, planes were very new, and no one had 
ever made such a flight before. Today Blériot’s name 
is written beside those of Wright, Lindbergh, and 
Post, as one of the world’s great masters of the air. 
Suddenly there was a bump, and our funny old flying 
machine landed on the white cliffs of Dover. 

I sat up with a start and rubbed my eyes. My book 
was on the floor. I was still fully dressed. Outside, 
the night was very dark, but I could see twinkling 
lights in the distance. “Those lights must be in the 
channel town of Dunkirk,” I said to myself. 

At Dunkirk, our train was driven on board a ferry. 
This ferry was built especially for trains. It carries 
the London-Paris sleeping cars across the English 
Channel to Dover. There the train runs off the ferry 
and goes on its way to London. This new cross- 
channel service was just started during the early part 

‚of the winter, and it is a great timesaver. It is also a 


4 


very comfortable way to travel. One can now make 
the long trip straight through on a sleeper. 

Before the train-ferry was built, one took a train 
from Paris to Calais (ka-lé’), a boat across the chan- 
nel to Dover, and a train from Dover to London. That 
is, of course, a long, tiresome journey, but I rather 
like to cross the channel by the day boat. I had my 
first glimpse of England from the deck of a channel 
boat, and I shall never forget the white chalk cliffs 


fD $ 
j oa As ever, CK 


Shamrocks for Sale 


This week, thousands of little green shamrocks will 
be sold in all parts of the world. One greenhouse in 
New York City brings its shamrock seeds over from 
England and raises these little clover-like plants in 
hotbeds. The seeds are sent across the Atlantic to the 
greenhouse in September. They are planted in good 
rich soil and given plenty of water. All through the 
winter, they grow in their warm damp beds of earth. 
By March, the shamrocks are ready to be taken up 
and put into small pots. These pots filled with sham- 
rocks are sent to stores and flower shops where they 
are sold for Saint Patrick’s Day, March 17. 

The shamrock makes the fields and pastures of Ire- 
land an emerald green. Our own wild white clover 
is more like the real Irish shamrock than any other 
plant in our country. This clover grows in many parts 
of the world. In its roots, there is nitrogen which 
helps to make the soil fertile. So you may want some 
of this wild white clover to grow on your lawn. Or 
if you buy a little potted shamrock on March 17, save 
it and plant it outdoors this spring. Other plants 
which may also be called shamrocks are yellow suck- 
ling clover, yellow trefoil, and wood sorrel, 


A Bicycle That Flies 
A “sky-bike” has just made a flight in Italy. It is 
a strange little flying machine without a motor. Its 
two propellers are worked by means of leg power. 
The foot pedals are somewhat like those of a bicycle. 
The little sky-bike weighs two hundred pounds and 
cost less than five hundred dollars to build. 


ŘE 
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The Bicycle Plane in Flight 


Enea Bossi of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, invented 
the sky-bike. He plans to enter it in a “human flight” 
contest which will be held in Italy this coming spring. - 
Many gliders will be entered in this contest. 

For hundreds of years, men watched birds sail 
through the sky and wished that they could fly, too 
Then came the invention of the flying machine and 
the great airplanes of today. But men still wonder at 
the bird’s skill in flying by its own power. They still 
try to copy the bird’s flight by building gliders. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


“The U. S. Navy has -six airplane carriers,” “Each carrier is given a special colo: 
e U.S. S. Lan: flight co 


gley, own carrier,” says the 


says Blimpy. eet are’ 

U. S. S. Saratoga, U. S. S. Enterprise, U. 

Yorktown, U, S. a eee and U. S. S. Lex- 
n” 


r. The airplanes which are carried on board have their tails painted the color of their 
mmander to Blimpy. "The Langley has a red tail. Saratoga is white. Enterprise is blue. 
Yorktown is black. Kan p 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


ger is green, and the Lexington is yellow. 


(A) Do You Know? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
In each blank space write the correct word. 


1. A new air route will be opened soon from _______ 


tonthe eee ee tee L 


2. The Cavalier is a flying -— p 

BeaEinemewsplanesh asst yw 0 eE mentees: p 

4. There is a ——————-————-— pilot to help the pilot. 

5. There are four rooms for the --—---------------—--—-—--------—----——--+ 

G e _is the capital of Bermuda. 

7. In order to find a safe landing place in stormy weather, 
there will be --——-------—- airports in the United States 
for the new air liners. 

8. Many -— a- flights will be made before 
passengers can make the trip to Bermuda. 

9. Many -Of wind and weather along the 


route will be made. 
10. This new air route is the first link in an air route to 


™“nrope, passengers, mechanical, New England, Hamilton, 
~~ -lecks, three, two, crew, boat, Bermuda, ship, trial, 
United States, records 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _____ 


(B) Safe Walks for the Future 


(Ability To Select Pertinent Details) 


Make a drawing which shows how one of the main streets 
of your city or town would look if it were planned for the 
safety of those who walk. Be sure to put in your drawing 
the things mentioned by the engineers. 


Perfect score is 20. My score is _.___. 


Two Helpful Science- Booklets 


Now that you have read about the great flood in our 
country, are you looking for more stories about soil and 
water? Ifso, you may want to read Booklet No. 454, “Soil: 
Its Sources and Uses” and No. 455, “Water: Its Sources and 
Uses” (American Education Press, Inc., 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, 15c each postpaid). 


Facts To Know 

Part One of the 36th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, entitled “The Teaching of Reading”, is just off the press. 
This book presents the best thought in America on the teaching of read- 
ing. It contains specific helps for every teacher from kindergarten 
through high school because every teacher must become a teacher of 
reading ie the reading program suggested is to function in the lives of 
our pup 

Get your copy of “The Teaching of Reading” (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, $1.75) and see how My WEEKLY 
Reapers and other publications of the American Education Press meas- 
ure up to this new reading program advocated for the schools of America. 


(C) Main Ideas 
(Ability To Find Main Ideas in a Paragraph) 


Seven of the topics below tell the main ideas in the para- 
graphs in Tom Trott’s letter. Write the number of the para- 
graph in front of the main idea to which it belongs. Cross 
out the topic which does not match a paragraph. 


_.... Tom’s dream 


—- How a person went from Paris to London before the 
train-ferry was built 


_... Sights in the railroad station which Tom saw as he 
boarded the train for London 


----— The chalk cliffs of Dover 

—— What happened when Tom woke up 

.—- A cup of hot chocolate 

_... What happened as the train began to move 

-—— The new train-ferry across the English Channel 


~ Perfect score is 14. My score is 


(D) Pronouncing New Words 


| 


(Vocabulary Development) eee 
1. coral (2) cor al 7. sailboats Chay aaa OO > 
2Sregulari (3) ee en porteri (2) meen ene 
3cservicei(2) een De SeCLONg (2) een 
4@levers (2) een | 0A channel (2) < PRm 
5. steward (2).-_.-________.11. distance (2)-----—-—————-—. 
6. engineer (3)___..__.__-___.12. tiresome (2)____-______ 


Perfect score is 12. My score is —____.. 


(E) Words To Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are opposite in meaning. 


1. private@)_public 7. farewell. 8 good-bye 

2. heavy light 8. argue_\/reason 

3. different Ù same 9. frank \_/ outspoken 

4. cozy.~> comfortable 10. burdenoblond 

5. faith trust Dhamh nfo 

6. pomp > ceremony 12. prosperity. hardship 
Perfect score is 12. My score is... 


Perfect total score is 68. My total score is —..__ 


Father: “Necessity, my dear boy, is the mother of inven- 
tion.” i 

Boy: “Oh, I see. But who was the father?” 

Father: “Why, he was—-er—er—oh—yes, he is Pat Pend- 
ing.” 
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Welcome to Spring Days and More Sunlight 


PRING began in our part of the world on March 

20. On that day, we had 12 hours of light and 12 
hours of darkness. The night was equal in length to 
the day. It is known as the time of the equinox (é@’kwi- 
ndks), a word meaning “equal night”. During the 
time of the equinox, the sun is directly over the 


BURNING UP 
WINTER 


In Switzerland, 
Old Man Winter, 
a straw man, is 
paraded through 
the streets of 
Zurich as a fare- 
well to winter 
and a welcome 
to spring, 


equator. This happens only twice in the year, on 


March 20 and September 23. After the 20th of March, 
we have more sunlight, and spring and summer come. 
After the 23d of September, we have more darkness, 
and fall and winter come to our part of the world. 

Spring is the happiest time of year. The warm sun- 
shine wakens plants and animals from their winter 
sleep. Songbirds fly back from the South and chirp, 
“Wake up, wake up. Spring is here.” Children get 
out their jumping ropes and marbles and play in the 
spring sunshine. Flowers begin to bloom, and all the 
earth is glad that winter is past. 

Many northern countries have festivals to wel- 
come the coming of spring. The people are so glad 
that the cold winter days are over that they dance 
and sing in the open. The people of Norway and 
Sweden build big bonfires on hills and dance around 
the fires. Some people in Switzerland burn a straw 
man who is called Old Man Winter. They put fire- 


_ crackers in the straw. When the straw is lighted, Old 


Man Winter goes away with a bang. Then the people 
dance and sing songs about spring. 
The Time of Easter Depends Upon the Full Moon 

Easter Sunday comes early in the spring. It does 
not always come on the same date every year. It may 
come as early as March 22 and as late as April 25. Eas- 
ter comes the first Sunday after the full moon of the 
spring equinox. This year, Easter Sunday comes on 


March 28. The moon will be full on Good Friday, 

March 26. The following Sunday is Easter Sunday, 
Easter is a celebration of new life. Many churches 

celebrate the rising of Christ from the dead. Easter 

eggs and Easter rabbits are used at Easter aa be- 

cause they bring new life to the world. , 
_ Spring Brings the Circus from Its Winter Quarters 

Warm spring days bring the circus from its win- 
ter home. A circus is now playing in a big building 
in New York City. Another circus, the world’s largest 
one, will soon come to New York. It will play for 
many weeks in a building that seats nearly 19,000 
people, or many more than the world’s biggest tent. 
The building will be crowded most of the time, for 
everybody likes to go to the circus. 

The children of New York City miss the fun of 
seeing a circus parade. The streets of the big city 
are too crowded for circus parades. The animals and 
circus wagons are moved from the train to Madison 
Square Garden in the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing. Then the streets are not crowded. 

Circus people are very kind to children. They often 
go to children in big cities who cannot go to the 
circus. The circus goes to hospitals and orphan homes 
in which there are hundreds of children. What fun 
the sick and orphan children have when the circus 
comes to them! Funny clowns make them laugh, and 
big and small animals do tricks. The children know 
that spring is here when the circus comes to town. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


A circus wagon gets a fresh coat of paint before the circus 
starts out on the road, 


: \ 
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Thousands of Dollars Paid for One Egg 


This story has 648 words in it. You should read it silently 
in four minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read as fast as 
you can but be sure to understand what you read. Then do 
Test B. 7 


This 10-year-old girl’s father paid a big price for 
an egg. But it is no common egg, for it weighs six 
pounds and is almost as big as a football. To show 
its great size, Rosalyn Ray is holding a hen’s egg on 
top of it. Her father, Mr. Ray, has a museum in his 


—Pictures, Inc., N. Y. 


home in San Francisco. In it are 75,000 eggs and 
stuffed birds. Many of the eggs were laid by birds 
that no longer live on the earth. The picture above 


shows the newest egg that Mr. Ray has bought for 


his museum. me 

Where did. the big egg come from? No one is sure. 
But it is thought that it was laid thousands of years 
ago by a big bird, called an, elephant bird. The ele- 
phant bird lived on the earth after the age of dino- 
saurs (di’n6é-sérs), the giant animals about which 
you read in My Weekly Reader for February 22-26. 
The elephant bird had'a long neck and legs like an 
elephant. It had no wings and could not fly. It stood 
ten feet high and laid eggs that were as big as foot- 
balls. 

The elephant bird’s egg shown in the picture was 
found in the southern part of Madagascar (mad-a- 
gas’kér). Madagascar, as you know, is an island off 


Dear Wise Owl, 

Will you please tell me why we color eggs 
for Easter? 
35) Yours truly, Charley Watson. 
¿SẸ Dear Charley, 
Owl, The rays of the sun are thought to be 
l brighter in color on Easter morning than at 
any other time of year. For that reason, Easter eggs are 
painted the bright colors that are seen in the rising sun. 
Eggs have been so painted since early times. Now I am 
going to ask you a question. How did Easter get its name? 
You can find the answer after the word Easter in the dic- 
tionary. Or you can find it in an encyclopedia, so I am 
not going to answer the question. 


Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 


the southeast coast of Africa. The egg was found 
by a herdsman from a wild tribe in Madagascar. 
While watching his cattle on the banks of a river, 
the herdsman saw something white float by. The 
river was very high because of the late winter rains. 
He saw the big egg floating in the water. He fished 
it out and ran with it to the chief of his tribe. 

That night, the people of the tribe built fires. As 
they sat around the fires, they told stories about big 
birds that once lived on the island. Then they danced 
a war dance around the big egg and shouted wildly. 
They did not know that the egg was thousands of 
years old and that it had been washed out of the 
ground by the heavy rains. 7 

Before morning, the chief took the egg to a near- 
by village in which some white men lived. After much 
talking and bargaining, the chief sold the egg to a 
merchant for five head of cattle. Then the mer- 
chant sold the egg to a Frenchman who helps govern 


the island, for Madagascar belongs to France. At last, 


an American who was preaching in Madagascar saw 
the egg. He was a missionary and, when he came 
home for a rest, he brought the egg to our country. 


Mr. Ray heard about the egg and bought it from 
the missionary. No one knows how much Mr. Ray 
paid for the egg, but some think $10,000. The egg 
was sent to Mr. Ray by express. The package was as 
big as a man could carry, for the egg was packed in 
12 boxes. Each box was wrapped in cotton and 
packed one inside the other. Mr. Ray was greatly 
excited when he opened the last box and found the 
egg whole. k 

This egg is said to be the finest one of its kind that 
has ever been found. Mr. Ray has it in his museum, 
which he calls the Pacific Museum of Ornithology 
(6r-ni-thél’3-ji). If you look up that big word in a 
dictionary, you will see that ornithes (ôr'ni-thēz) 
comes from a Greek word meaning “birds”. Besides 
the elephant bird’s egg, there are many other costly 
eggs in the Ray museum. There are eggs of the 
heath hen and the passenger pigeon. Once there were 
great numbers of these birds in our country, but now 
not one is left. Mr. Ray also has eggs of the Eskimo 
curlew, California condor, Carolina parakeet (par’- 
a-két), and the ivory-billed woodpecker. The mu- 
seum is not open to the public, but friends are invited 
to come to see the collection of eggs. 


New Poster for Be-Kind-to-Animals Week by Morgan Dennis 


You can help spread the message of this 
poster. Get your copy early. (Send your order 
== directly to The American Humane Associa- 
| tion, 80 Howard St., Albany, N. Y., 10c a copy.) 
i Taking part in My Weekly Reader Be- 
A Kind-to-Animals Contest is another good way 

: to help. Reread the directions on page 26 of 

|1 My Weekly Reader for March 8-12. Here is 
good news for all who take part. The winners 
in the contest will really receive two prizes. 
The American Humane Association is much 
interested in the work you are doing for this 
contest. The Association will give a complete 
set of their Be-Kind-to-Animals posters to 
each of the ten winning schools. 


NG x 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 


I had read so much about Manchukuo (mén’jé’- 
kwō' or män'chõo'kwö’') in the newspaper that I- 
wanted to come here. Manchukuo is the name of a 
new state that was made in 1932. It lies in the cor- 
ner of Asia between China and Siberia. 

Manchukuo is made up of Manchuria (man-choor’- 
i-a) and some other land that belonged to China until 
1932. It was then that Japanese soldiers helped 
Manchukuo set up its own government free of 
China. 

There are few places in the world that have 
richer soil than this part of Asia. That is because 
very little farming has been done here. Not more- 
than one-sixth of the land has ever been farmed. The 
fields are not worn out, as they are in Japan and 
China. The hills are rich in coal, iron, lead, gold, and 
silver. For these reasons, Japan has had her hungry 


eyes upon Manchukuo for many years. China is very ~ 


sorry that she has lost this rich land. 


AAU photo Seice N Yy. 


A Crop of Soybeans Ready To Be Sent to Market 


I am writing this letter in a hotel in Hsinking (shin’- 
ching’). This town is the capital of Manchukuo, and 
the newest capital in the world. The hotel is run by 
Japanese people. Outside my window, I can see Japa- 
nese soldiers and army trucks going here and there. 
Fighting is still going on in some parts of this country. 
Wherever I go, Japanese soldiers stop me and ask 
where I am going. 

People from Japan, China, Korea, and Russia live 
here. Thousands of new settlers are coming into this 
country every year. Many Japanese are moving in 
every week. Manchukuo is being settled fast before 
our very eyes. For that reason, it is one of the most 
interesting parts of the world today. 

The farmers of Manchukuo raise millions of tons 
of soybeans. The richness of the farmers depends 
upon their bean crop. The beans are ground up, and 


—Publishers' Photo Service, N. Y. 


Soybean Cakes Piled High in a Storehouse at the Wharf 


the oil is sold as soybean oil. It is used in paints and 
varnishes in place of linseed oil. After the oil is taken 
from the soybeans, the rest of the beans are pressed 
into big cakes. These soybean cakes are used as feed 
for farm animals. People also eat soybeans because 
they are rich in food value. This morning, I saw a 
mother giving her baby a cup of soybean milk. There 
are not many cows here, so there is little fresh milk. 
But it has been found that soybean milk is almost as 
good for children as cows’ milk. The children ‘here 
look very strong and healthy. 

New railroads have been built through this part of 
Asia. They were built by China, Russia, and Japan. I 
came here on a Chinese line which runs from Peiping 
(ba’ping’). When we passed the border line between 
China and Manchukuo, government men came 
through the train to look through our baggage. They 
look through baggage to see that no one brings into 
the new country anything which may cause trouble. 
In my next letter, I shall tell you what they took out 
of my suitcase and made me leave- behind. How Jin 
would have laughed! He is not with me, for he stayed 
in China to do some more buying. I miss him very 
much for he is lots of fun. A letter came from him this 
morning saying that he had bought the Pekingese 
(pé-king-éz’) 
puppy. He named 
him “Peeky”, be- 
cause he peeks 
into every crack 
and corner. Here 
is Peeky’s picture. 


Much love to 
you all, 


P.S. The capital of Manchukuo was once called 
Changchun (chang’choon’). Today the city has been 
renamed Hsinking. ) 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN AFGHANISTAN—They Are Captured by a Bandit 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


When the bullets whiz around them, Dan The bandit carries Dan and 
and Loki hide behind some big rocks. Soon Loki away on his horse. They 
a bandit rides up on a horse. “Come with pass a native village with little 
dome-shaped houses. 


me,” the bandit says. 


It is a British army dier. “He 
plane. “Help,” yells Dan. 


Zoom! A plane swoops A soldier climbs from the plane and stops 
down toward the bandit. the bandit. “Let this boy go,” says the sol- 


permission to travel through 
Afghanistan.” The bandit is angry. 


(A) Signs of Spring 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. 


1. Spring began in our part of the world on March 


20% Sse" 
2. On March 20, we had 10 hours of light and 14 


hours of darkness, -------—--- 
3. The sun is directly over the equator on March 20 


and on September 23. 
4, Countries at the equator have festivals to wel- 


come the coming of spring. -.... 
5. Easter Sunday comes each year on April 15. _.._._. 


6. Taster is a celebration of new life... 
7. Warm spring days bring the circus from its win- 


ter home. __....__. 

8. A circus is now playing in a big building in New 
York City. _........ 

9. Each spring, the children of New York City go to 


see the big circus parade. _..____. 
10. Circus people often go to see the children at hos- 


pitals and orphan homes. ____.____- 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ..__ 


(B) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Make an (X) in the space that makes each sentence correct. 


1. Mr. Ray has 75,000 eggs and stuffed birds in his 
museum in (San Francisco. Madagascar... 


France). 
2. The newest egg that Mr. Ray has bought is thought 


to be an (Eskimo curlew’s____ ivory-billed wood- 


pecker’s ___. elephant bird’s..__..) egg. 
3. This bird laid eggs that were as big as (baseballs 


__.. balloons ____ footballs____). 
4. The egg was found in the southern part of (Cali- 


fornia... Carolina__-_ Madagascar). 


5. The (herdsman missionary- little boy_____.) 
who found the egg gave it to the chief of his tribe. 
6. The chief sold the egg to a merchant, who sold it 


to (a Frenchman... American- Eskimo). 
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7. The American missionary bought the egg and 
brought it to (the tribe. the island _____ our coun- 


8. The big egg was sent to Mr. Ray by (air mail 
eau parcel post... express). 

9. There are many (wild animals... elephant birds 
vie other costly eggs...) in the Ray museum. 


10. The museum (is... is not__. is often...) open 
to the public. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ________.. 


(C) Dictionary Work—Lesson 1 


(Ability To Give the Location of the Letters in the Alphabet) 


The letters in the alphabet can help you in many ways 
if you know them well. Say the letters below to yourself. 


a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, q; r, s, t, u, v, w, X, y, Z 


1. How many letters are there? nnmnnn 
2. Where is the middle of the alphabet? —-—--—------------- 
3. Write the letters from a to f- 


atop ee a oE 


-2222-e an nn nny 


u to Z- Say the letters that you 
have written in each group many times. 


4. The letters in the alphabet have neighbors. What 


letter comes before m? After m? .—- 
Between what two letters is m? .____. Between 
what two letters is h? 5? —-----— Wyte eo 


5. See how fast you can give the neighbors of each 
of the following letters: d, k, q, v, g, T, 0, j, €, n. 


Perfect score is 22. My score is... 


FACTS TO KNOW 


From page 88 of the new 36th Yearbook entitled “The Teaching of 
Reading”, the following excerpt is taken: “the Committee recommends 
that a reading period be provided in which the development of basic at- 
titudes and habits in reading be made the object of specific attention.” 

Every week, My Weekly Reader “provides interesting and purpose- 
ful activities designed to promote rapid growth in fundamental reading 
skills”. To save time for the teacher challenging exercises are worked 
out by experts in reading and are printed on the last page of My Weekly 

Reader. These exercises are planned to develop some of the most im- 
portant reading 
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Around the re With the Grain Ships 


ALL HANDS TO THE SAILS 
These sailors are at work high up in the rigging of their training ship as 
it rides at anchor in New York Harbor. The big sailing ship is used by 
s Finland to train seamen, 


TEN BIG sailing ships are racing from South Aus- 
tralia to England. Every inch of canvas on the 


Pe rigging is spread to the wind. In their holds are heavy 


cargoes of grain. Ahead of them is the world’s long- 
est sailing-ship race, and by far the most dangerous. 

These sailing ships are somewhat like the old clip- 
per ships of the 1850’s. The early clippers sailed out 
of Boston and New York harbors bound for China, 
India, and other far-away countries. When the ships 
returned, they carried in their holds rich cargoes of 
spices, tea, coffee, muslin, and silks for the people of 
the United States. The clippers had great square- 
rigged sails fastened to high masts. They were long 
and slender with sharp bows which slid, or clipped, 
smoothly and swiftly through the water. The Yankee 
clippers were the fastest ships on the seas. 

Of course, the big grain ships are very far from 
being the fastest ships on the seas. They are really the 
slowest. Nor do they go so fast as the Yankee clippers. 
Weight makes for much slower going, as you know if 
you have ever sailed a little boat. The grain ships 
carry a heavier cargo and are much bigger than the 
clippers of old. Also the sailing ships of today are 
built and rigged with steel. But like the early clippers, 
they are very graceful in line and beautiful under full 
sail. They are the last of a long line of gallant clippers 
and windjammers, as they are often called. 

Each year, these great sailing ships carry eatin “to 
England from “down under”, which means the other 
side of the globe. Sometimes they struggle through 
fog or stormy seas. Waves roll high and splash over 
the decks. Sometimes the ships move swiftly and 
smoothly through the sea with sails spread to the 


wind. Each ship speeds ahead as quickly as it can. 
Each one wants to be the first windjammer into port. 

On board each ship is a crew of about 30 men and 
boys who love adventure. The course is a dangerous 
one for sailing ships. Every year, at least one grain 
ship is wrecked during the voyage. The wages are 
very low, and there is no prize for the winner at the 
end of the long voyage. So most of the sailors are 
making the run because they want'a chance to round 
“Cape Stiff” on a real square-rigged ship. These-sail- 
ors come from many lands, Sweden; Finland, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the United States. 

One of the sailing ships in the race this year is 
owned by a Swedish master. The others belong to 
Finnish owners. The oldest ship in the race has sailed 
the seas for nearly 50 years, and the newest one is just 
26 years old. They all set out from the Baltic Sea last 
fall and slowly made their way around the Cape of 
Good Hope to Australia. Now, on their way to Eng- 
land, they are braving the stiff winds to round Cape 
Horn. 

On this course, the grain ships will sail with the 
whistling gales which blow from the west. As the 
ships come up from “down under”, they will sail 
through the trade winds and the doldrums, where 
the winds are very light. On the North Atlantic, the 
ships will again sail with the westerly winds, which 
are very changeable. 

The long voyage of about fourteen thousand miles 
will take anywhere from eighty to two hundred days. 
Once a ship made the run in 64 days, but the usual 
record for the winner is somewhere around 80 days. 
So the winner will come into port off the coast of Eng- 
land about the middle of May. But no one will know 


A Grain Ship With All Sails Set 


` 
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how the race is going until the ships near England. 
They do not carry radios on board, and they travel 
a lonely course, passing few ships. 

As soon as these sailing ships reach port, they will 
unload their cargoes of grain. Then they will sail 
away to their home ports in the Baltic Sea. There the 
crews and ships will get ready for the 1938 grain race, 
if it is sailed. 

There is always the chance that each race will be 
the last one. The owners of the ships often make 
little or no money on their cargoes of grain. They 
never know what price the grain will bring in Europe. 
If the ships are wrecked, the cargo is lost and it is not 
insured. The race is so dangerous that insurance 
would cost much money and a very low value would 
be put on the ships and their cargo. But as long as 
there are two windjammers left, the grain-ship race 
will probably be run: There will always be sailors 
who love adventure and the sea enough to make the. 
voyage. 

We wish the gallant old ships and the men he sail 


them a safe voyage and a good one. 


_ Making Seven Birthday Wishes 
Camp Fire Girls in all parts of our country are hav- 


- ing parties this month in honor of their 25th birthday. 


The birthday cakes are shaped like a star with seven 
points, and each point stands for a wish which is made 
by the Camp Fire Girls. The model for all these birth- 
day cakes was baked by Oscar of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 


With One Big Puff Oscar and Two Camp Fire Girls Blow Out the 
Candles on the Birthday Cake 


Are you a Camp Fire Girl? If so, you are probably 
helping to blow out the candles on the birthday cake 
of your special group. And don’ t forget to make your 
seven wishes. 


The train was pulling out as a man dashed up to the ticket 
window and gasped, “Give me a round-trip ticket and hurry, 
please.” 

“Where to?” asked the ticket agent. 

“Back here, of course,” panted the man in disgust. 


A Maker of Models at Work 


- Mr. P. O. Tognelli has built a tiny world’s fair. It is 
_a model of the buildings for the Golden Gate World’s 
‘Fair, which will be held in San Francisco, California, 
in°1939. The model is 30 feet long and 18 feet wide. 
It cost ten thousand dollars. Everything in the model 
is perfect from the tiny sailboats and automobiles to 
the beautiful buildings. . 


i Helping Our Wild Life 

Early this month, the North American Wild Life 
Conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri. More 
than one thousand men and women came to the meet- 
ing. There were nature lovers and sportsmen from 
all 48 States, Canada, and Mexico. They were mak- 
ing plans to save the wild birds and animals of North 
America. i 
| For years, we have been interested in protecting 
our animals, birds, and fish. We have set up national 
and State parks, There migrating birds may rest and 
find food. There all wild life may be safe from the 
hunters’ guns. 

So far, some five million acres of marsh and prairie ~ 
land have been set aside as bird sanctuaries (places 
of safety). Last year, 57 of these sanctuaries were 
set up in North Dakota alone. Special foods which 
the birds like, and cover crops where game birds can 
find shelter, have been planted. Acres have been 
flooded to make lakes and swamps for the water birds. 
We have also many laws which tell hunters when 
they may and may not shoot wild life and what the 
bag may be: But our wild life grows less every year. 

Many wild birds and animals have already disap- 
peared from our woodlands. The carrier pigeons and 
the heath hens are gone. Too many of them were 
killed. Very few egrets are left. Too many of them 
have been killed for their beautiful plumage. The 
Canadian geese, the canvasback and the redhead 


ducks are fast disappearing. Much of the land where 


they stopped to rest when they were migrating has 
been drained and turned into farm land: For several 
years, there was little rain in the great prairie regions 
of the Northwest, where many water birds build their 
nests. Their favorite lakes and swamps dried up. 
The sportsmen and the nature lovers of Canada 
are making a special plea for these water birds. Much 
is being done by that country to help the wild geese 


| waan + 
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and ducks. But they must be protected while they 
are on the wing north and south in the spring and 
fall. The laws protecting them must þe obeyed by 
hunters. The water where the ducks and geese rest 
must be kept pure. That is, it must be free from the 
acids and oils which factories sometimes dump into 


streams as waste materials from their products. 


Some people in our own country think that sav- 
ing our wild life takes in everything from the care 
of the soil to the protection of the eagle. They point 


out that the land must be wisely and well used. The 


water of streams and rivers must be carefully con- 
trolled. Everyone must become interested in saving 
not only our wild birds and animals but also our fertile 
lands and our forests. 

Those who went to the conference want everyone 
to help with this work. Boys and girls as well as 


_ grown-ups can help. Find out what can be done in 


` 


your own section of the country. Join in the work 


of saving our wild life, our forests, and our fertile 
land. The wild life of North America belongs to us 
all. If we wish to save it, we must all do our share 
and all pull together.. 


Please Do Not Handle 


These pretty ducklings are a little puzzled and a 
bit worried. Will they be sold as Easter ducks to de- 
light some boy or girl? The ducklings hope not, for 
they are not playthings. 

Baby ducks and chickens are delicate little crea- 
tures which need much warmth. They thrive best 


_when they live with many other ducklings and chicks 


and can keep each other warm. They need good care, 


too. Chicks and ducklings which are given as Easter ~ 


gifts are often neglected. Boys and girls do not mean 
to be cruel to their feathered pets, but it is hard to 


~ give a duckling or a chick the proper care. How could 


you keep it warm all night? Jars of hot water or hot 


water bottles would get cold. And cold ducklings and - 


chicks soon die. 
There are many other pets which you can care for 


wisely and well, such as cats and dogs and rabbits. - 


You will enjoy han fr mos Mem baby ducks and 
chickens. But be sure that you know how to care for 
your pet and do not neglect it. When you cannot 
keep it any longer, do not turn it adrift. Instead, find 
a new home for it or turn it over to your local humane 
society. 


-with me. 


This story has 405 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read as 
_ fast as you can but be sure to understand what you read. 
Then do Test B. 


Dear Boys and Crile 
My first day in London and the whole city swayed! 


in a thick blanket of fog! This fog is not like the white 


fogs at sea or the ones at home. It is yellow with the 
smoke from hundreds of chimneys. I can feel it and 
taste it. It even comes through my closed windows. 
and circles around me as I sit at my desk writing this 
letter to you. 

The fog was just a light mist last evening as I was 
window-shopping along Bond Street and down Picca- 
dilly. If you like to window-shop, you know what fun 
I had. There were art stores with beautiful paintings 
in the windows. There were antique shops with shin- 
ing old glass and old silver as well as fine old chairs 
and tables in the windows. There were hat shops and 
tailor shops, jewelry stores and grocery stores. 

I was just looking in a tailor’s window and thinking 
about a new topcoat when someone touched me on 
the arm. I turned, and there was an old school friend. 

“Jack,” I exclaimed, “where did you come from? I 
thought that you were raising coffee in South 
America.” 

Jack laughed and replied, “I’m in England on a 
holiday. And at this minute, I’m on my way to a little 
moving picture house on Piccadilly, where only news- 
reels are shown. Why not come along with me?” 
“Why not?” I said, taking his arm, and we were off. 
After we had bought our tickets at the entrance to ~ 
the theater, we had to walk down two flights of stairs 
to reach our seats. On the way down, we passed a 
little tearoom where light lunches are served, 

- When we came out of the theater, the mist had be- 
come a heavy fog. We could not see anything. We 
could only hear the rumble and the roar of traffic as 
it moved slowly hy. We walked slowly, too, with our 
hands stretched out in front of us. Once we bumped 
into a car which was parked at the curb. Then arm 
in arm, we stumbled back on the sidewalk, only to 
bump into a policeman. We asked him the way to 


ra 


‘my hotel, and he told us that we were in front of it. 


Jack decided that he could never find his way 
home in that fog, so he came in and spent the night 


Foggily yours, Nea KA 


New Poster for Be-Kind-to-Animals Week by Morgan Dennis 


You ran help spread the mesage of athis 

ster, Get your copy early. (Send your order 
Be Kind to Animats rectly to The American Humane Associa- 
tion, 80 Howard St., Albany, N. Y., 10c a copy.) 
À Taking part in My Weekly Reader Be- 
1 Kind-to-Animals Contest is another good way 
| to help. Reread the directions on page 26 of 
My Weekly Reader for March 8-12. Here is 
good news for all who take part. The winners 
in the contest will really receive two prizes. 
The American Humane Association is much 
interested in the work you are doing for this 
eontest. The Association will give a complete 
set of their Be-Kind-to-Animals posters to- 
each of the ten winning schools. 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


By Isabelle vV. Freeland and Don Wootton 


"This is a comic strip,” says the forward gun turrets of each ship 


Blimpy. ae picture is the in- which Uncle Psa has for defense. 


signia (special mark or badge) of a Remember the policeman in “Us Kids"? 


squadron. The insignia is painted on He is the insignia of the 30th Squadro: 


Sportab shows off [2k RAERTEE) the in- “Ho! rly The 1ith Squadron has Jiggs 

ron on or its insignia,’ > 
gia ot holds ER the insignia of AE Di 
squadron. 


(A) Try These 
(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Check each true statement +. 
1. The grain ships are racing from South Australia to the 
Baltic Sea. 


2. The early clipper ships sailed from England to China 
and India. 

3. The clipper ships of today are steamships. 

4, The course followed by the grain ships is dangerous. 

5. There are stiff winds around Cape Horn. 

6. The winds are light in the doldrums. 

7. These grain ships keep in touch with Eogiend by means 
of the radio. 

8. The crews of these ships are well paid. 

9. The winds which blow from west to east will help the 

grain ships on their way. 
10. The sailors make this run because they love adventure. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


The Isotype Contest Has a Long List of Winners 


pave are proud Ch We way there cere ozkega PULMO ADER] to explain facts 
gures foun geography, ene, an e cameras were 
awarded to these five schoo noel! an School, Grade 6, Miss N. Lennox, 
teacher, Austin, Minn.; Windsor School, Grade 7, Mrs. Elliott, teacher, Omaha, 
ai. Grayling Seh School, aang 6, Mrs. M, a Donovan, teacher, Detroit, Mich.; 
Baldwin 6, Miss Florence H. Strong, teacher, Baldwin City, 
Kans.; North Schools ‘Grade 6, Miss Lucile Berdie, pene Monroe, Wis. 

Ten booklets were awarded as a special prize to each of these three schools: 
Saint Stanislaus School, Sister Mary Gregory, teacher, Detroit, Mich.; 
wood schools tr Marie Mann, teacher, Coalwood, Mont.; Mukwonago Ele- 
mentary School, Miss Evelyn Van Epps, teacher, Mukwonago, Wis. 

One prize booklet has been sent to each of these schools: North School, Grade 
D EUs ie ily Jewella School, BIST POPER Lowell School, Boise, Idaho; 


lena, N. Mex.; Sussex State Graded School, Grade 5, Sussex, Wis.; School Street 
School, Grade 6, Exeter, N. H.; Public Schodl, Kosciusko, Miss.: Willard School, 
Grade 's, Perry, Iowa; Osakis ‘School, Osakis, Minn.; Tiro Consolidated School, 
grade 6, Tiro, Ohio; Nuevo School, Nuevo, Calif.; ea Twain School, Poplar 


Mo.; Liberty School, Grade 5, pales Oreg.; Cleveland Grade School, 
Cleveland, Kans.; Garfield School, Lima, Ohio; tite Lake School, Grade 6, 
Whitehall, Mich.; Martin Luther School, Grade 6, Stoughton, Swis.’ Pauline Nel- 


son Schooli No. 14, San Antonio, Texasa Northport Grammar School, Grade 6, 


Northport, Ala.; Howe School, hio: School District No. 1, Cuba, N. Y.: 

Kyle hool, Grade 5, Troy, Ohio; iblic School, tarada 5, East Jordan, Mich.: 
Park School, Grades 5 and 6, "Hibbin Minn.; Washin, a Schoon Grade 5, 
Holland, Mich.; Farview Schoo! District No. 87; Richey, ; Harrison Cent. 


School, Harrison, Ohio; Saint. yeas h School, Grade 6 Appl leton, Wis.; East 
End School, McKeesport, Pa.; Libe: Consolidated School, Grade 6, Clemons, 
wap puoi School, Grade 5, Lake Geneva, Wis.; Miller School, Evanston, ILL; 


A prize booklet has been awarded to each of these girls and boys who sent 
Go Ga e entries min the contest: e ase Je Wa: Ae Ind.; Merle Waiker, 
y, Minn.; Coleman, ‘ranklin Hall, Mid- 


. Dak.; Stanley Epstein 
alr se Zappia, Bolivar, N. Y.; Luisa ‘Mora, El Paso, Texas; Hilda Rou, 
Reddick, Fla.; Billy pormi Madison, Ga.; Donald Newberry, Knightstown , Ind.: 
James Krueger, Marinette, Wis.; Elsie Barr, Sterling, Colo.; Bead it Adam and and 
Saivatore Gallo, Wethersfield Conn.; Philli ip Corliss Hart, Mi 
Water pan , Miss.; Edith Vance, Richmond, Va.: Bobby Ellis, “Superior, Ws Wor; 

Thomas Irvin, Madison Heights, Va.; Jean Field, Somerville, 

it, Flint, Mich.: Ralph Simonson, aise 
Tll.; George Stanley, Kingstree, S. C.; Lorene Chisoim, Meridian, Miss.; Betty 
Anne’ khay E Ka 


> Bi E 
waukee, Wis.; Neal Holden, Bristow, Okla.; ‘Robert Rex Keel, South Bend, Ind.; 
W. H. Lovelace, Jr., Crane, Texas; Gloria L. Runyon, Decatur, Ill, 

Charts, maps of air routes, posters, etc., are not isotypes. No prizes could be 
awarded for entries which were not true isotypes. 


FACTS TO KNOW 


From page 88 of the new 36th Yearbook entitled “The Teaching of 
Reading”, the following excerpt is taken: “the Committee recommends 
that a reading period be provided in which the development of basic at- 
titudes and habits in reading be made the object of specific attention.” 

Every week, My Weekly Reader “provides interesting and purpose: 
ful activities designed to promote rapid growth in fundamental mG 
skills”. To save time for the teacher challenging exercises are worked 
out by experts in reading and are printed on the last page of My Weekly 
Reader. These exercises are planned to develop important reading skills. 


(B) Tom Trott O 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write in a few words your answers to the following questions. 


1. Name six kinds of shops Tom saw as he went window- 


shopping; === a a, 


2. Name three ways in which Tom knew there was fog. 


3. Where did Tom’s friend live and what did he do? ______- 


4, After the show what did Tom hear? --—--—-—--—————— 


5. What kind of a show did Tom see? a. 


Perfect score is 15. My score is __.____. 


Things To Do 


1. Some words have many meanings. The little word “get” 
has 80 different meanings. Discuss in class the meanings 
of these phrases: 


cover crops turn them adrift 
a bag of game local humane society 
do not handle on the wing north 


2. Have a class conversation on any of these topics. Try to 
follow the rules for conversation which were given in ~ 
My Weekly Reader March 1-5. 

Saving Wild Life 
Easter Chicks for Pets 
Fields Near You That Are Washing Away 


3. Tom Trott gave you a word picture of a fog in London. In 
the rime below, Carl Sandburg gives you a picture of fog 
in Chicago. 


Fog 


The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


It sits looking O 
over harbor and city > 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


By Carl Sandburg in “Chicago Poems” 
(Henry Holt and Company, New York, $1.75). 


Make good word pictures below, giving signs of spring. 
Use word pictures that appeal to any of the five senses. 


Signs of Spring Sounds I Like 
Pussy willows purr, A robin singing in the rain, 
Frogs croak, 


- —— ~ These are sounds I hear in 
When spring comes. spring. 
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Magic Gardens Without Soil Raise Big Plants 


HIS is the time of year when we think about gar- 
dens. School children make plans for their school 
gardens. Farmers plow and dig up their gardens, and 
get them ready for the spring planting. 
Some of our gardeners of today do not have to 
wait for warm spring days in which to do their plant- 


Dr. Gericke stands on a 
stepladder to pick the ripe 
X tomatoes from the plants 
which grow in a dirtless 
| garden. Mrs, Gericke is 
holding some of these big 
my red tomatoes. The Gerickes 
are proud of their big to- 
' mato crop. 


ing. They grow Sih ane indoors all winter. 
Some of their gardens have no soil, yet the plants 
grow very big and high. In some of these magic 
gardens of today, plants grow almost as high as Jack’s 
beanstalk. 

The picture above shows a garden without soil. 
Vegetables, grain, and flowers grow in tanks instead 
of in soil. The tanks are filled with water in which 
is placed the food that plants need. The plant food 
is in the form of chemicals dissolved in the water. 
You who have small chemical sets know what 
chemicals are. Some chemicals are found in the 
ground, in water, and in the air. Others are made 
by man, 

This is the way the seeds are planted in a garden 
without soil, Wire screen is stretched over the top 
of a tank. The screen does not touch the water. The 
seeds are planted in sawdust which is spread over 
the screen. The seeds may also be planted in ex- 
celsior, moss, or anything which holds water. Heated 
pipes running through the water keep the seeds 
warm. With plenty of heat from the pipes and mois- 
ture from the tank, the seeds sprout. The plants grow 
very fast. Soon their roots reach the water in the 
‘tank below. There they find plenty of food and grow 


very fast. Tomato plants grow so tall that men have 
to stand on ladders to pick the tomatoes. The plants 
not only grow tall but they have many tomatoes on 
them. Five tons of tomatoes from one acre of soil is 
thought to be a good crop. But as many as 217 tons 
of tomatoes have been grown in an acre of tanks. 

It has taken years of study to find out what chemi- 
cals garden plants need for food. Tomatoes need 
certain chemicals, while carrots and potatoes need 
others. Like people, different kinds of plants like 
different kinds of food. A man in California has 
made a careful study of plant foods. He studied the 
soil in which certain kinds of plants grow best. He 
found out just what chemicals were in that soil. 
Then he put the chemicals into the tanks of water and 
found that his plants grew very fast. 

A big school in New York City grew a AS 
plant by feeding it certain chemicals in water, In 
four months’ time, the plant grew to be six feet high. 
That is several feet higher than most tobacco plants 
grow when planted in soil. The seed was planted in 
a large jar of sand. A smaller jar, which was set up 
higher, was filled with water and certain chemicals. 
Those of you who like chemistry will want to know 
what those chemicals were. Some of them were 
iron, boric acid, manganese, and zinc. The water in 
which the chemicals were placed dripped day and 
night from the smaller jar into the larger jar of sand. 
The sand held the moisture, and the roots fed upon it. 

Plants have been grown in tanks in dark cellars. 
Lamps have been used in place of sunlight. The 


Left—The bottle-fed tobacco plant which 
| grew like Jack’s beanstalk. 

Below—In this tank garden, bumper crops 
of vegetables, grain, and flowers are be- 
ing raised. 


CAL RL Ck oe ahs 
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plants grew faster and higher than the same plants 
would have grown in soil outdoors. 

` The growing of plants without soil or sunlight is 
just beginning. But some day, it may bring about a 
great change in gardening. Think of crowded Japan 
- with its small amount of outdoor garden space. Some 


day, the Japanese may be able to grow enough food 


in tanks in their cellars. Already men have proved 
that they can grow 43 times as many tomatoes in an 
acre of tanks as on an acre of soil. They have also 
grown more than one thousand bushels of potatoes 
in an acre of tanks in a year. Crowded countries 
have fought wars to gain more land on which to raise 
food for their people. The new magic gardens may 
some day stop such wars. 


Mr. Peanut Helps Build a New House 

Peanut shells are being steamed and packed into 
big blocks that look like cork. These peanut shell 
blocks will be put between the walls of new houses. 
There they will help keep out the cold and noise. 
They will also keep in the heat. Cork, hair, paper- 
board, melted rock, glass wool, and other such things, 
through which heat and cold do not pass easily, are 
being used today in the walls of houses. The peanut 
shell is something new on the list of things now be- 
ing used in building houses. ery 

Many peanuts are grown in our Southern States. 
Many are grown in southeastern Virginia. The town 
of Suffolk, Virginia, is often called the peanut capital 
of the world. About a billion pounds of peanuts are 
grown in our country every year. About twenty 
billion pounds are raised yearly in the world, mostly 
in China and India. 

Peanuts are not real nuts. They grow on plants 
which belong to the pea family. The green plants 
- grow to be about 18 inches high. After their white 
flowers fade, the stems bend over and bury them- 
selves in the ground. On these grow pods in which 
are two pea-like nuts. For this reason, the “nuts” 
are called peanuts. Some people call them ground 
peas, or groundnuts. In the fall, farmers pull up the 
whole peanut vine and take off the pods. The pods 
must be dried. Then the peanuts must be roasted. 

Not many peanuts were grown in the United 
States until after 1889. In that year, a 12-year-old 
boy came to New York on a ship from Italy. He was 


a poor immigrant boy. On his coat was a tag with, 
the name of his uncle in Pennsylvania, with whom 


he was to go to live. The boy did not have enough 
money to pay his railroad fare to Pennsylvania. So 
‘some of the people on the boat took up a collection and 
paid his fare. Today that boy is the peanut king of 
America. His name is Amedeo Obici (&-me-da’6 
6-bé’ché). He makes thousands of dollars every 
year by selling peanuts. He owns much of the pea- 
nut land around Suffolk, Virginia. j 

The young Italian boy made his first money by 


buying a peanut roaster and selling peanuts on the 
street. To make people look toward his peanut 
roaster, Amedeo put a whistle on it. After some 
years, he had enough money to rent an old factory 
and buy a mule and a wagon. He bought many pea- 
nuts, took them to his factory, and shelled and salted 
the nuts there. Then he put the salted peanuts into 
small bags and sold them for five cents a bag. To ad- 
vertise them, he drove through the streets and threw 
free bags of peanuts to children. The boys and girls 
took the peanuts home, and soon there was a market 
for them. : 

In 1916, Mr. Obici gave a five-dollar prize to the 
school child in Suffolk who drew the best picture to 
use in advertising peanuts. The prize was given to 
achild who sent a drawing of a peanut shell with arms, 
legs, and a head. To this drawing, Mr. Obici added a 
tall silk hat, a cane, and spats: Thus the lowly peanut 
became a well-dressed dandy, and his picture is seen 
today in advertisements. 

A use has now been found for every part of a pea- 
nut. Nothing is thrown away. Thousands of pounds 
are used every year in peanut bars. Some of the pea- 
nuts are ground up, and the oil is taken out. Peanut 
oil is used in salad dressing, in cooking, and in soap. 
The rest of the peanut is made into peanut flour, pea- 
nut cake, and peanut meal. These are sold as feed 
for hogs and cows. Peanut butter is made by grind- 
ing roasted peanuts. Ground peanut shells are used in 


silver polish, and now in the walls of some houses. 
—Publishers' Photo Se: 


Harvesting Peanuts in the South 


Peanuts are rich in food value. It has been found: 
that peanut oil has almost as much food value as has 
olive oil. Peanut butter spread on bread makes a 
healthful sandwich which most children enjoy. But 
like many other things, too many peanuts are not good 
for us. Peanuts are easy to grow. Perhaps you would 
like to plant some peanuts this spring. 


Signs of Spring Contest 


Begin your list of signs of spring now. Keep a diary, too. Write a 
little in your diary each day. Draw thumb sketches beside each entry. 
Directions for the spring contest will be given next week. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

It is so interesting in Manchukuo (mén’‘jo’kwo’ or 
man’choo’kw6’) that I decided to stay here another 
week. As I write this letter, I can hear building go- 


ing on all around me. Many Japanese workmen are 
—Paul's Photo 


A MOTION. 
PICTURE THEATER 
IN MANCHUKUO 


Both Japanese and Ameri- 
can pictures are shown here 
and a loud-speaker tells 
about them. This loud- 
speaker booms out into the 
ak street to the delight ‘of the 
Chinese people. 


putting up new buildings of concrete and steel. They 
„are making new streets and putting up Japanese 
street signs. New machines have been brought here 
to help with the work. Japan hopes to make Hsin- 
king (shin’ching’) one of the finest capital cities of 
the world. New stores, factories, and houses are be- 
ing built for the million Japanese who will live here. 
This morning, I took a bus ride to the country. The 
bus driver told me that already the Japanese have 
built nearly 10,000 miles of roads in Manchukuo. In 
another five years, they plan to have 37,500 miles of 
roads over which busses will run. The Japanese are 
-also building many new railroads. They are build- 
ing railroad tracks at the rate of more than one and 
one-half miles a day. : 

We passed many mines that were being opened. I 
saw new gold mines and coal mines. The minerals 
will be sold by the Japanese Government. They will 
help pay for the cost of some of the work that is be- 
ing done here. I have been told that Japan is spend- 
ing about $8,500,000 in Manchukuo every month. 

It is cold here, and spring is late in coming to this 
northern land. I wore my winter overcoat on the bus. 
In some places, we saw snow that had not yet melted. 

- We passed many new farms that were being plowed 
by machines. The driver told me that about 2,000 
Japanese farm families had moved here. What a 


change these big fields are to those farmers who had 


such small farms on the islands of Japan. 
I talked with a man who sat next to me on the bus. 
He said that Manchukuo was about ten times as big 


as New York State and had three times as many peo- 
ple. I had no idea that Manchukuo was so big. The 
man also said, “This is a big land in which crowded 
Japan plans to expand. And here she can raise 
enough food for her millions of people. But that is 
hard on poor China, from whom the land was taken.” 
I must stop writing now for I am planning to meet 


_ Jim in Korea (k6-ré’a) on Saturday. How he will 


laugh when I tell him that I have no camera. The 
Japanese officers who came through the train to look 
through baggage found my vest-pocket camera. They 
also made me leave behind a book which they found 
in my suitcase. They do not want books, cameras, 
or guns brought into Manchukuo. The Japanese 
Government is afraid that such things may cause 


trouble. Lots of love to you all, Uach Bam 


` Odd Bits of News 

Maple sugar is not the only thing that trees give 
us to use in candy. Vanilla with which we flavor taffy 
is now being made from trees. Wood has in it a little 
vanillin (van‘i-lin), from which vanilla is made. A 
paper company in Canada is putting up a factory to 
take vanillin from trees. Some day, vanilla from 
wood may take the place of vanilla hich is made 
from vanilla beans. 


3 _ Roll on Your Back for Health 
“After a day of hard work, try lying down and roll- 
ing on your back, just as horses, dogs, cats, and pigs 


do,” says a well-known doctor. “Rolling on your 


back will rest your bones and muscles more than 
any other kind of exercise,” he says. _ 

The next time you are tired from playing, try roll- 
ing on your back just as many wise animals do. 

Rats, Rats, and More Rats 

At the University of California, a mother rat gave 
birth to 18 baby rats. Up to this time, the record 
number of rats born in one litter was 17. 


‘First Signs of Spring 

Many Boy and Girl Scout troops and nature 
clubs go on walks to find the first signs of spring. 
The children take notebooks, pencils, and field glasses 
with them. They keep their eyes and ears open and 
do not talk much. They see what girl or boy can 
come home with the longest list of things which 
tell that spring is here. Last year, a boy brought back 
to his clubroom a list of 38 “First Signs of Spring”. 


Teer Wise Owl, 
I would like to know how the elephant 
Your friend, 

Doris Anne Burgess, 

Wenona Public School, Wenona, iat, 


Ane Dear Doris Anne, 


-got its name. 


The word elephant comes from the Greek 
word elephas. The meaning of that Greek word is not 
known, but it was used in writings about ivory. The ele- 
phant’s tusks, as you know, are made of ivory. 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN TRAN They are About Some Native Industries By Ray Evans, Jr. 


an and Loki eral to the oil The sents of Iran have many vineyards, 
elds. Oil is the chief product of the grapes) ate/picked!andiset to dry mathe 


Dan and Loki meet their old friend - “Look,” Dan says, “see the 
the camel. They go with him to Iran man weaving a Persian 
(6-ran’ ). They see a man grinding Iran is famous for its rugs.” 


grain. Iran raises wheat and corn. Have you seen a Pe 
rug? 


Most of the oil is sent to sun. Then they become boops! 
Europe. orini omitheieamelenallards inte ig 
box of grapes. 


(A) How Does Your Garden Grow? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 


In each blank space write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 


1. Some gardeners grow plantsimsfariðall winter. 
2. In some of these gardens, plants grow in tanks in- 


stead{oninp eae E 
3. The tanks are filled with -in which 
is placed the food that plants need. 
4. The plant food is in the form of _____ iin Salen he 5 
58 Then are planted in sawdust, excelsior, 


moss, or anything which holds water. 


6. As many as 217 tons of _......._ have 
been grown in an acre of water tanks. 


7. It has taken years of study to find out what chemi- 
cals garden plants need for ..-._»_»_> ----------. 


8. A_ zy wee - plant which was fed certain 
chemicals in water grew six feet in four months. 


9. Plants have been grown in tanks in dark... _._ 4 


10. The new magic gardens may some day stop ------—---- 
which countries carry on to gain more land. 


food, water, wars, seeds, chemicals, tobacco, indoors, 
cellars, soil, tomatoes, potatoes 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


(B) Pronouncing New Words 


(Ability To Divide Words Into Syllables) 


Everyone should know how to pronounce new words 
without help. Long words can be divided into parts or 
syllables. The number after each word tells you how many 
syllables or parts the word has. See number one. Use the 
dictionary to check any words that you are not sure of. Pro- 
nounce these words by syllables. Then put them back into 
words again. 


1. excelsior (4) ex-cel-si-or 3. magic (2)---—-—---- nd 
2. baggage (2)... 4, expand (2)... 


Draw short lines to divide the following words into 
syllables. See number five. 
5. con|crete (2) 8.camera (3) 11. moisture (2) 
6. suitcase (2) 9. decide (2) 12. chemical (3) 
7. dissolve (2) 10. ivory (3) 13. immigrant (3) 


Perfect score is 13. My score is —__..__. 
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(C) Filling in an Outline 
(Ability To Organize Ideas) 


As you reread Uncle Ben’s letter, try to get a picture of 
Manchukuo and the many changes taking place there, Fill- 
ing in the outline will help to give you a clearer picture. 


I, Name four kinds of building going on in Hsinking. 
A. Houses 
IB eee Ber, ES DS E a 
II. The Japanese are building roads and railroads. 
A. Ten thousand miles of roads already built 


SS. 


Ill. The Japanese Government will use the new gold 
and coal mines to help pay for work done in Man- 
. chukuo, 


IV. Manchukuo has late, cold springs. 
V. Japanese farmers have started new farms. 
A. About 2,000 farm families have moved in 
Bi fa on pe Ire ws ee tn ee 
VI. Give the size and population of Manchukuo. 
A. Ten times as large as New York State 


Bie Seiwa 22 Se Ne 


Co Se ee eee 


VII. Name the things which may not be brought into 
Manchukuo. 


A. Books B.. 


Perfect score is 10. 


Safe A E Cl aati 


Facts To Know 


My WrerLy Reapers not only keep children abreast of current news 
each week, but they furnish excellent graded supplementary reading 
content. 

My Weex.y Reapers are graded each semester for difficulty by the 
Washburne formula for zeadingt difficulty at the Winnetka, Illinois, re- 
search laboratory. Each week, My WEEKLY ERS are written within 
standard vocabulary lists for each grade, These lists were compiled 
from four basic lists: 

1, Gates Word List (newly revised) 

2. Thorndike’s Word List 

3. Horn’s Spoken Vocabulary List 

4, A new unpublished list Tr Dr. Breed 
of the University of Chicago 

The first two lists can be obtained from Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. List Three can 
be obtained from Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IL 


American Education Press, Ine., 400 S. Front St., i» aaa 
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A Little Country With a Big Empire 


ITH all the countries of Europe arming and 
talking of war, the Netherlands is playing safe, 
too. She is building new airplanes, new warships, 
and new submarines. With these, she can defend her 
wide-spread, or far-flung, empire. 
—Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


NEW POLDERS FOR 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Rte The northwest polder (50000 
acres) is now farm land. 


_ The southwest and southeast 
BE polders (365,000 acres) 
ve been planned 
some day will be rich farm 
lands, 


If you look at the two maps, you will see what a 
hard time the Netherlands would have to defend her 
colonies in time of war. The distance from the west- 
ern tip of Sumatra (sòo-mä’tra) to the eastern tip of 
New Guinea (gin’1) is about the same as the distance 
across our own country from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Pacific Coast. The armies of the Netherlands would 
have to travel thousands of miles to reach her colonies 
in the East and West Indies. Nor could the Nether- 
lands afford to lose these colonies. 

The mother country is a very small land, as you 
can see from the little picture map. The Netherlands 
is like a mitten which is stretched out into the stormy 
North Sea. Much of the land has been taken away 
from the sea after a long, hard, costly struggle. The 
sections which are being drained of sea water are 
called polder lands. When all the work is done, there 
will be four of these big polders. 

The northwest polder was finished in 1930. There 
are fifty thousand acres of farm land in it. Near by 
is the great barring dam across the Zuider Zee (zi’der 
za’), which is the largest sea dike in the world. This 
dam shuts out the North Sea and also joins North Hol- 
land and Friesland. There are roads and walks across 
the top of the dam. Some day, there will also be a 
railroad track across it. The water back of the dam 
is no longer called the Zuider Zee. It is now known 
as Yssel (is’él) Lake. The lake will be much smaller 
when the other polders are made. It will be all that 
is left of the old Zuider Zee. The northeast polder 
is now being drained. It will cover 120,000 acres and 
will be finished within the next five years. The south- 
west and southeast polders have been planned and 
will cover 365,000 acres. 

Even the long struggle with the sea has not given 
the Netherlands enough land for all her people. Many 
a young man has to leave his native Netherlands to 


gX The northeast polder (120,000 (ee 
acres) is just being drained. ~— 


find work and a home in Java, Borneo, Sumatra, or 
some other colony which belongs to the Netherlands. 
More than sixty million people live in the colonies 
of the Netherlands alone. This empire is made up of 
many islands, big and little, in the East Indies, Suri- 
ham (s60-ri-nim’, the new name for Dutch Guiana), 
and a tiny group of islands in the West Indies. 

A small country owning a large empire is very 
much like a little mouse owning a big elephant. Just 
think, the total area of the Netherlands is only 12,579 
square miles and the total area of her colonies is 790,- 
000 square miles. You can see the great difference in 
size if you make two paper squares, one for the 
Netherlands and the other for her colonies. Make 
the Netherlands one-fourth inch square and the Em- 
pire of the Netherlands one and one-half inches 
square. 

The two squares will show you the size of the 
Netherlands and her empire. The little picture map 
of the Netherlands will tell you the story of her 
struggle to win land from the sea. The map of her 
empire will tell you how far-flung and hard to defend 
these colonies are. The maps in your geography or 
atlas will tell you even more about the Netherlands. 
Look at the population and product maps. The popu- 
lation map tells you how crowded the mother coun- 
try is and also how crowded some of her colonies are. 
The product maps tell you what foods are raised 
and what valuable minerals are found in the colonies. 
A world map will show you the neighbors of these 
colonies and which one may want to move into them. 

Study all these maps carefully. They will help you 
to understand why a small nation needs many colo- 
nies which she must not only govern wisely and well 
but also defend in time of war. Then you will know 


—Courtesy New York Times, N. Y. 


PHILIPPINE oh mae =% 
PACIFIC OCEAN 


wile 


THE NETHERLANDS’ GREAT EMPIRE 
A shadow map of the United States shows you how fars Mung i is the 
Empire of the Netherlands in the East Indies, 
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why the Netherlands must have submarines, war- 
_ships, and airplanes to protect her big empire and 


why she is worried when other nations talk of war. 
: —Underwocd and sundenwood 


ARE THEIR FACES DIRTY? 


Oh, no! These children are natives of New Guinea. They go to the school 

which the Government of the Ne‘heriands has set up especially for them, 

The marks on their faces are signs of caste. That is the social class to 
which their families belong. 


The Potato Plays an April Fool Joke 


The Irish potato has fooled us all, not only on 
April first but every day for a hundred years or 
more. The Irish potato is not Irish, and it is not 
even a potato. It is really related to the tomato. 

A Spanish ship brought the first Irish potatoes 
across the ocean from the New World to Europe more 
than three hundred years ago. Some of these potatoes 
_ were taken to Ireland, where they were planted and 
grew well. About the year 1719, the Irish potato 
again crossed the Atlantic. This time, it reached Lon- 
donderry, New Hampshire. A few years later, the 
potatoes were sent from our country to the West 
Indies. The Irish potato was once again within a 
few hundred miles of the place where the white men 
first found it. It had made the round trip to Europe 
and back. 

If the “eyes” of an Irish potato could twinkle, 
they would be full of laughter. This little potato has 
played a good April Fool joke on us all. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


I have just had an April Fool joke played on me. 
The big bone which I buried so carefully yesterday 
is gone and a rubber one has been put in its place. 
So I am now on the trail of the person who first 
thought of April Fools’ Day. 

The old custom goes back hundreds of years and 
belongs to nearly all countries. Everywhere in the 
world the coming of spring has always been honored 

-with festivals of fun. People played little jokes on 
each other. The “fooler” and the “fooled” laughed 


together at the prank, if it were a harmless one, as all - 


good jokes should be. When something causes harm 
or injury to man or animal, then it is no longer a joke. 
It is just very poor sportsmanship. 

In France, an April fool is called an April fish. The 
streams of that country are filled with young fish in 
the early spring. These fish are avery easily caught. 


Those who are easily fooled or “caught” by a good — 


joke are called April fish by the French people. 
` I guess the rubber bone makes me an April fish as 
well as a question hound. ‘ Sandie 


Dear Boys and Girls, 
Whenever I come to London, I always walk along | 


_ Whitehall, the wide street where all the chief gov- 


ernment buildings are. Here you will find the war 
office, the treasury, the offices of the empire, even 
Scotland Yard, which is the headquarters of the city 
police. In one of the buildings, the Horse Guards, 


"are quartered the Royal Horse Guards and Life 


Guards. These are the king’s household troops or 
bodyguard. 
Some of these guardsmen are always on duty in 


Whitehall. A mounted guardsman stands on each side 


of the entrance to the Horse Guards. He is called a 
sentry. Every few hours, the guards are changed 
with much pomp and ceremony. 

This morning, I was on hand to see this changing 
of the guard. Quite a crowd had already gathered at 
the entrance. Tourists were fixing their cameras so 
that they could take pictures. A group of children 
were standing near one of the sentries. One small 
boy patted the nose of the horse. But horse and rider 
did not move. I wanted to pat the horse’s nose, too. 
He was such a beautiful animal from his- shining 
black coat to his coal black hoofs. 

The guardsmen on duty were the Royal Horse 
Guards. They wore blue tunics with scarlet collars 
and cuffs, tight white buckskin breéches, and high 
black boots. Over their tunics were shining steel 
coats of armor. Their steel helmets had chin straps — 
and drooping red plumes of horsehair. The Life 
Guards wear scarlet tunics with blue collars and 


- cuffs, and their plumes are white. ~ 


The Changing of the Guard at the Horse Guards in Whitehall 


Horses and riders drilled, wheeled, and turned at 
the command of an officer. The guards who were on 
duty rode out of the courtyard, and the new ones - 
took their place for a few hours watch. As horses ~ 
and riders pranced by, the crowd fell back stepping 
on each other’s toes and heels. Then all was again 
quiet at the Horse Guards. 

But all was not quiet with me. I had just discov- 
ered that someone in the crowd had picked my 
pockets.and my purse was gone. A ten shilling note, — 
about two dollars and fifty cents in our money, was 
in that purse along with some valuable papers. I 
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told a “Bobby”, as the British call their policemen, 
about my stolen purse, and together we went across 
the street to Scotland Yard. 

I shall tell you more about my adventures with 
' Scotland Yard next week, as it is now four o'clock 
and I am having tea with a friend in just fifteen 
minutes, 


The Bird Travelers Return 


—Courtesy New York “a N.Y. 


Follow the routes on this map and see how far some 
- of the birds fly each spring and fall. The Arctic tern 
is the finest flyer of them all. He travels eleven thou- 
sand miles twice a year. He builds his nestenear the 
North Pole in the spring. Later he flies over the At- 
lantic Ocean to Europe, along the coast of Africa, and 


down to the Antarctic Circle. Then back he comes 
along the coast of South America, over the Atlantic, 
and into the Arctic. His route is number one. ` 

The golden plover is a good non-stop flyer. He 
_ travels two thousand miles over water from Nova 
Scotia to South America in the fall of the year. He 
returns in the spring by way of the United States, 
- Canada, and Alaska. Many golden plovers fly far out 
over the Pacific Ocean to the Marquesas (mar-ka’- 
sas) Islands. Their route is number two. 


The other routes marked on the map are very - 


much shorter. The redstart takes number three. The 
bobolink follows number four. The scarlet tanager 
_ follows number five. The cliff swallow takes number 
six. The western tanager flies over number seven, 
and the Pacific Coast birds follow number eight. 
` Do any of these birds nest in your garden in the 
summer time? If not, perhaps there are others, such 
as the robin, the blue jay, or the little wren, and we 
hope that you make them very welcome. Put out 
birdhouses and birdbaths for them. Join a Junior 
Audubon Club. Learn everything you can about the 
birds in your section and help to protect them. 

If your grade has not yet formed an Audubon 
Club, ask your teacher to start one this spring. To 
do this, each child gives the teacher ten cents. Then 


Hastily yours, Mou KA : 


she sends the money to the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, New 


York. In return, each member receives a set of six 


beautifully colored bird pictures and a leaflet telling 
interesting things about those birds. He receives, too, 
his Audubon Bird Button, which is the badge of mem- 
bership in the club. Teachers who form clubs of 25 
or more receive free a year’s subscription to the 
magazine “Bird-Lore’, Why not start your Audubon 
Club now? 

Please do not send your letter to us. We do not 


have the bird buttons. Send directly to the National. 


Association of Audubon Societies. 


In Honor of Jefferson - 


Around the Tidal Basin of the Potomac River in 
Washington, D. C., are hundreds of Japantse cherry 


‘trees. Each spring, they are gay with blossoms, and 


people come from near and far to see them. 

This spring, the visitors who stay on into May 
will see workmen busily digging and building not 
far from those Japanese cherry trees. The men will 
be working on a little strip of Jand which stretches 


out into the Tidal Basin. There a marble building — 


will be put up in honor of Thomas Jefferson, our 


third President and one of the great leaders in the 


early history of our country. 

The three-million-dollar building will be round, 
with a low dome and beautiful columns. It will face 
north, looking toward the White House. Inside there 


will he a statue of Jefferson. 


Two years from now, the building will be finished 
and waiting to welcome the visitors to Washington 
in cherry blossom time. Its marble columns will be 
reflected in the clear water of the Tidal Basin along 
with the Japanese cherry trees. 

ear bene 


John Russell Pope of 
New York made these 
designs for the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial. The 
inside view at-the left 
shows Jefferson’s statue. 
The outside view below 
shows the memorial re- 
flected in the beautiful 


flowering cherry trees. 


As more and more people came to Nantucket for the sum- 
mer, dozens of automobiles rushed up and down the streets 
and lanes. In one lane, clouds of dust settled over the clean 
clothes and linens which a laundress had hung out to dry in 
her yard. Many times, her snow-white wash was ruined. At 
last, she had a sign placed at each end of the lane some dis- 
tance from her house. On the sign was this warning: 


Caution! Go slowly! Washout just ahead! 


. 


Tidal Basin lined with” 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Bilmpya Hes over Yosemite National Park “El Capitan, the largest piece of granite Another wonder is Yosemite Falls. Blimpy; drives through one of the big 
near crest oj ires 


f the Sierra Nevada Moun- in the world, is three times as high as the The water, plunging over three falls, trees 
£ California. in t tha 


Empire State Buil 
City,” says Blimpy. 


Mariposa Grove. He sees 


(A) Defending an Empire 
(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X after the right word or words. 


1. The Netherlands would have a hard time (to defend 
her colonies——— to build warships___ to drain her 


land___.) in time of war. 
2. The distance from the western tip of Sumatra to the 


eastern tip of New Guinea is (one-half as great twice 


as great... as great.) as the distance across the 
United States from east to west. 
3. Much of the land of the Netherlands has been taken 


from (her neighbors....kher colonies... the sea__) 
after a long, hard, costly struggle. 


4, The barring dam shuts out the (Atlantic Ocean. 


North Sea. Yssel Lake ___) and joins North Holland 
and Friesland. 
5. The northeast polder, which will cover 120,000 acres, will 


be finished (this year___ before war breaks out____ within 
the next five years___). 
6. The southeast and southwest (polders._. colonies__.. 


empires...) have been planned and will cover 365,000 
acres. 
7. Many young men leave the Netherlands to find work 


and homes in (America___. Java, Borneo, and Suma- 


tras Europe___). ‘ 
8. More than sixty million people live in the (Nether- 


lands... Surinam... colonies of the Netherlands 


alone___). 
9. The product maps tell you what (foods are raised and 


what valuable minerals are found___. defense is needed 


_.. polders are planned___) in the colonies. 
10. A world map will show you the neighbors of these colo- 


nies and which one may want to (help defend them — 


move into them.__ belong to the Netherlands___). 
Perfect score is 10. My score is __._ aw 


Note to the Teacher 
The children enjoy comparing areas of countries. The squares used in the front 
<= page story to represent the Netherlands and the colonies are made to the same 
` scale of miles used on the large map of the colonies, about 571 miles to one inch. 
The first step is to get the square root of 12,579, the area of the Netherlands, 
which is 112. The square root of 790,000 square miles, the area of the colonies, 
888. 


Then divide 112 by 571, the scale of miles, and you get about one-fifth. As few 
rulers are marked in fifths, the one-fourth inch will be near enough. The one- 
fourth inch on the map represents 112 miles, so the little one-fourth inch Square 
can be marked 112 miles on two sides, or 12,579 sq. mi. can be written inside the 
tiny square. 

Divide 888 by 571 and you get about one and one-half. On two sides of the 
one and one-half inch square, write 888 miles and in the center write the area, 
790,000 sq. mi. 

The children will be interested in making other little squares to compare the 
areas of their own State and of other countries they have studied with the area 
of the colonies of the Netherlands. You will need to help them follow these 
rules: 1. Find the square root of the area. 2. Divide the square root by the scale 
of miles to the inch on whatever map you use. The quotient determines the size 
of the square to be cut. 


(B) Choose Your Bird Travelers 
(Ability To Organize Ideas and To Use Maps) 

Choose any two bird travelers told about on page 37. Re- 
read the part of the story which tells about them and under- 
line the important facts you want to remember. Be ready to 
trace their routes on a map. 

A wind map and a temperature map will help you to add 
other interesting details about the weather on these routes. 

How many of the birds told about do you see during the 
spring and summer? List the names of these birds 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ______. 


(C) In Honor of Jefferson 
(Ability To Write a Topic Sentence for a Short Paragraph) 

Reread the first paragraph in this story. What does the 
first paragraph tell about? Write a short sentence giving the 
main idea of this paragraph. Do the other three paragraphs 
in the same way. Compare sentences in class. 


I i 


2, i none errr) 


a Ee S 
a ee eee in 
Perfect score is 4. fy = My score is. 


More Directions for the Second Science Scrapbook Contest 
The directions on page 15 of My 

g Weekly Reader for February 22-26 

give general suggestions for your 
science scrapbook, There is so much 
science at work in Mother Nature’s 
world in the spring that we shall 
have to do some choosing. The fol- 
lowing outline will be helpful in 
planning a table of contents for Vol. II of your science scrapbook. 


I. Outdoor gardens 

A. Soils—clay, sand, loam, etc. 

B. Garden friends and foes—earthworm, toad, cutworm, birds. 

C. Activities: (1) Start seeds in flats (see “Success With Seeds 
and Seedlings”, by Clarence Robert Stahler in “Popular 
Mechanics Magazine” for March, 1937, Popular Mechanics Co., 

_ 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, 25c); (2) Plan plots at home 

- or at school and set out plants; (3) Germinate seeds using vari- 
ous methods; (4) Plant beans, wheat, etc., and make a study of 
roots; (5) Plant the same kind of seed in three different kinds 
of soil and record results. 

Il, Spring birds 

A. Migration—Keep bird calendar, B. Mating. C. Nests . 

D. Identification—By color, characteristics, song, etc. 

E. Activities: (1) Put out yarn, cotton, and string for nests; (2) 
Build birdhouses; (3) Plant cover for birds and put up bird- 
baths; (4) Field trips. 

UI. Trees 

A. Planting—soil, time of year, ete. 

B. Harmful insects—bagworm and others. 

C. Activities: (1) Observe same tree or trees over a period of 
time; (2) Sketch buds, blossoms, and leaves; (3) Learn to 
identify 15 or 20 trees; (4) Field trips. 

IV. Spring flowers, fruits, vegetables, and weeds 

A. Use outline for trees for each of the above. 

B. Activities: (1) Trip to market to see spring fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables; (2) Arranging bouquets of spring flowers. 
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A Park and Museum in Memory of Audubon 


HIS spring, a park will be opened in Kentucky 

in honor of John James Audubon (6’d60-bon). 
He was a man who lived in our country about 125 
years ago. You who belong to bird clubs know about 
Mr. Audubon. He was a great lover of the birds of 
America and painted many fine pictures of them. 


FIRST MUSEUM TO BE BUILT IN HONOR OF AUDUBON 
The famous Audubon prints will be kept here. 


The new park is called the Audubon Memorial 
Park. It is near Henderson, a town on the Ohio River 
in western Kentucky. Audubon spent ten happy years 
of his life there. He spent much of his time in the 
woods near the river watching birds and drawing 
pictures of them. A big beech tree on which he carved 
his initials, “J. A.”, was found in those woods. Audu- 
bon’s little girl, Lucy, was buried near Henderson, 
Kentucky. No person knows just where her grave is. 
So it is often said, “Only the birds know where little 
Lucy Audubon sleeps.” 

John Audubon made many friends among the 
Indians. He hunted with the friendly Osage (6-saj’) 
and Shawnee (shé-né’) Indians. From them, he 
learned much about birds and wild animals. Some old 
Indian trails are still to be seen in the Audubon 
Memorial Park. C.C.C. boys have marked those trails, 
and many bird lovers will walk over them this spring. 
The 400 acres of woodland in the park will be kept 
as a bird sanctuary (sangk’ti-ér-i). Many birdhouses 
and feeding stations have been put up. Birds and other 
wild life will always have a happy time in the park. 

Many of Audubon’s pictures of birds will be kept 
in a museum in the park. W.P.A. workmen have made 
the museum look much like an old French farm- 

Za 


~ 


house. Audubon spent some of his early years in 
France, where he drew pictures of birds. A round 
bird tower is built in the museum. In it are pigeon- 
holes in which birds may nest. Besides pictures, many 
stuffed birds will be kept in the museum. Old things, 
or relics, which once belonged to Audubon’s friends 
will also be kept there. Daniel Boone, George Rogers 
Clark, and many Indians were among his friends. 


Audubon—The Man from “Nowhere” 


John James Audubon was one of America’s greatest 
nature lovers, but he was not born in America. No 
one knows just where he was born or who his mother 
and father were. It is thought that he was born about 
1785 in the West Indies on an island now called Haiti 
(ha’ti). He took the name of a sea captain whose 
name was Audubon. The old sea captain liked the boy 
and took him with him on his travels. They spent 
some time in Nantes (nants), a town in France near 
the sea. Young Audubon did not like school and 
spent much of his time in the woods with his friends, 
the birds. Later he learned to draw in an art school 
in Paris. A 

When Audubon was about 17 years old, he came 
to America to make his fortune in the new world. 
For a while, he was a storekeeper and later ran a 
mill. But he liked the woods and birds too well to 
stay away from them. Five years after Audubon came 
to America, he married a girl named Lucy. She was 
the daughter of a well-to-do Pennsylvania merchant. 
___—Courtesy Kennedy & Co. 
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PURPLE HERONS BY AUDUBON 
Audubon went on long, hard trips to study the birds he painted. 


For a while, Audubon painted pictures of people to 
make money for his family. Once, while painting a 
man’s picture, he heard the sweet song of a wood 
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thrush. Audubon described it as “a song of clear, mel- 
low, flute-like notes falling in gentle cadences”. 
Right then and there, he gave up painting pictures of 


human beings. He said, “After this, I shall follow 


only the birds of America.” 

Lucy Audubon helped her husband make money 
so he could spend much of his time painting birds. 
To make enough money to live, both he and Lucy 
taught children. Children liked Mr. Audubon be- 
cause he taught them so much about birds and also 
because he could do sleight of hand. The Audu- 
bon family was often in want, but Mr. Audubon 
became one of the best painters of birds in the world. 
He was the first one to paint a bird as if it were flying 
through the air. Up to this time, birds had been painted 
stiffly perched on little wooden stands. Audubon 
made his pictures look alive. 

Before he died, Audubon had painted thousands of 
pictures of birds. In his great work, “The Birds of 
America”, there were beautiful pictures of 1,065 
birds. To go with that book, he and another man 
wrote a book telling about the life of the birds that 
Audubon had painted. It told where the birds lived, 
their habits, and the songs they sang. Smaller copies 


of Audubon’s “Birds of America” were made. Today 


only about 175 of those copies are left in the world, 
and each copy is worth about $2,000. 


Paddy Sits Still While His Picture Is Painted 


—World-Telegram Photo 


Paddy is the mascot of the Humane Society. That 
society works for the good of animals. Each year, 
Paddy’s bark opens Be-Kind-to-Animals Week. Miss 
Stotesbury painted Paddy’s picture. Paddy sat very 
quiet and still while his picture was being painted in 
oil. He sat for four hours at one time. Paddy has 
very kind eyes and says to us all, “Be kind to all ani- 
mals. Give them food and water, and do not harm 
them in any way.” 

The American Humane Society gives a prize of 
$25 each for the best play and essay about kindness 
to animals. This year, the play must be about 


animals in the zoo. The play is to be called “Argu- 
ments for the Zoo”. 

Do you think that zoos are a good thing for wild 
animals? Do you think it does people good to visit 
zoos? If you think so, perhaps you will want to write 
a play and try for the prize. The play must be short. 
It must have in it not more than 1,000 words. It 
must be typewritten on one side of a page only and 
sent not later than May 15 to the Essay Contest Editor, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 Hongvocd 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 

A prize of $25 will also be given for the best essay 
sent in. The essay is to be called “Arguments Against 
the Zoo”. It must tell why you think that zoos are 
not good for wild animals. 

Do you think that animals are given good care in the 
zoo? Do they live long in the zoo? It will be interest- 


_ ing for your grade to think about zoo animals during 


Be-Kind-to-Animals Week. Bring to school pictures 
of zoos and zoo animals. If there is a zoo in your 
town, talk with the men who work in it. Find out if 
the animals are given good care, and if they are happy 
in the zoo. Decide what you think about zoos and 
write a play or an essay about zoo animals. If your 
play or essay is good, send it to the Humane Society 
and show that you are interested in the question of 
zoos in our country. 

Last year, a play called “Boots’ Day”, by Eva 
Brinker, won the $25 prize. It told a story about a dog _ 
called Boots. The dog did something which made a 


~ landlord change his mind about renting to a family 


who had a dog. The play is short and takes only 
about 15 minutes to give. Perhaps your school would 
like to give the play next week. If so, your teacher can 
get a free copy of the play for grammar grades by 
writing to the Humane Society, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Extra copies are sold at two cents each. 


“Songs of the Wild Birds” 

A new book has just been made in England. It is 
called “Songs of the Wild Birds”, and it is not like 
other books. The new book has two phonograph 
records which go with it. These records give the 
songs of the birds in the book. The clear notes of the 
thrush, blackbird, chaffinch, and nightingale can be 
clearly heard. The call of the cuckoo and the cooing 
of the turtledove make the book seem alive. 

The man who made the bird-song records worked 
long and hard. He set up his microphone in the woods 
where the wild birds live. He says, “I had to be up 
with the early morning lark. The hardest song to 
catch was that of the English green woodpecker, who 
only sings while flying. I had to make 150 records 
before I caught the song as I wanted it.” 


Bird and Nature Materials for Teachers 


Directions for the Gee of a Junior Audubon Bird Club may be had 
Bre writing directly aa, National Association of Audubon Socie es, 1775 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I am in Chosen (ch6’-sén’), a peninsula between 
North China and Japan. Jim and his dog, Peeky, 
met me at the train last Saturday. We are staying in 
a Japanese hotel, for Chosen belongs to Japan. The 
country used to be called Korea (k6-ré’-a).. But the 
Japanese now call it Chosen, which means “the land 
of morning calm”. 

Peeky is asleep under the desk as I write. He i is a 
smart puppy and his two black eyes are as bright as 
beads. He has quick ears that do not miss a sound. 
He has sharp teeth that chew everything in reach. 
This morning, he chewed the toe out of my sock. 
Jim is trying to mend the hole as I write to you. 

Chosen is a very old country. Last night, Jim and 

_I read that parts of this country were settled 1,100 
years before Christ. In 108 B. C., Korea, as the 
country was then called, became a part of China. 
Many years later, Japan and China fought for Korea. 
Then Russia fought for it. In 1910, Japan took the 
land and called it hers. 

Chosen is about the size of the State of Utah. The 
land here is rich in gold, silver, copper, iron, zinc, coal, 
and other minerals. The soil is rich, and crops grow 
well on it. Many soybeans are raised in Chosen, and 
most of the people live upon the beans and fish. 

Many of the people here still wear very big hats. 
A man whois staying in our hotel says that this custom 
of wearing big hats started long ago. One of the early 
rulers saw that trouble did not start until the people 
put their heads close together and talked. To stop 
trouble among his people, he made them wear big hats 


Chiang’s Mother 
and Baby Sister 


and tie them under their chins. The hats were so big 
that the people could not put their heads close together 
and talk. There may not be any truth in that story, 
but the people still wear big hats. The boy in the 


picture has a big hat tied under his chin. His name is _ 


Chiang and he can speak Korean, Japanese, and 
English. Chiang showed Jim and me around the 
town this morning. 

Many changes are taking place in this country. The 


Jananese are putting up new buildings, bringing in 
i SSE courtesy Presb. Bd. For. Missions 


HARVEST TIME IN KOREA 
Are those pumpkin or melon vines growing on the thatched roof? 


new machines, and building new roads and railroads. 
More than 20 years ago, when Japan took over this 
country, there were very few schools here. Only the 
children of the rich, and only one in ten of them, went 
to school. Now there are hundreds of new schools, 
and many children are learning to read and write. 
The Japanese are also planting many new trees in 
Chosen. They are planting 60,000 acres of mulberry 
trees. Those treés grow well here. Their leaves will 
be used to feed silkworms. Yesterday we took a drive 
into the country and saw many new silkworm farms. 
On our way home, we passed a whole village of 
thatch-roofed houses. Most of these houses were made 
of mud. Their roofs were big and were thatched with 
light-colored straw. From a hill, the town looked like 
a field of mushrooms. At one end of the town was a 
new factory. Its big tower looked strange among the 
low, thatched houses. Love to all, Unh B le 


A Giant from Chosen Plans a Trip to America 

Kin Fu Ki, a Korean priest, seven feet, nine inches 
tall, is planning to come to the United States soon. 
He wants to have an eating contest with America’s 
biggest man. When told about a 19-year-old boy in 
Alton, Illinois, who is eight feet, six inches tall, the 
Korean said, “I am sure I can beat him eating, because 
I can eat five times as much rice as a Japanese soldier 
can.” Japanese soldiers are great rice eaters, so Kin 
Fu Ki must be able to eat a great deal! 


Dear Wise Owl, 
When is Bird Day? 
A Curious Reader. 
Dear Curious Reader, 
Bird Day comes in the early spring. It 


d CNL comes at different times in different States. 
1A Some southern States where the weather is 
warm have Bird Day as early as January. Some northern 
States have it as late as June. But most States have Bird 
Day in April. Love to my curious friends, Wise Owl. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN ARABIA—Lost in a Desert Storm 


The caravan passes into Arabia. Dan 

and Loki see many strange huts made 

of reeds. The reeds grow along the 
Euphrates (i-fra'téz) River. 


A sandstorm blows across the desert. 
The camels lie with their heads in 
the sand. The Arabs pull their hats 


When they reach the desert, 

Loki and Dan see the big tents 

of the wandering Arabs. “Look, 
Loki, a storm is coming.” 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan cannot find Loki. ki, 

Loki,” Dan calls. But there is no 

answer. The sand blows against 
an. 


= Se 


over their heads. 


(A) Our Country Honors Audubon 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 


Write your answers in a few~words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. About how long ago did John James Audubon 


livetintours country eee eee ne eee 
. In what State will a park be opened this spring 


i) 


inehonormoteAudubon eee ee 


oo 


. The park is near what river? __....---.------ 
4, How will the 400 acres of woodland in the park 


bestsed ? iir EEE E N A S Aa 
5. What work of Audubon will be kept in the 
museum iy ee et ee ee nae ee ee 
6. To whom did the old relics in the museum once 
belong? rn EE ee ee 


7.. Who took young Audubon with him on his travels? 


8. Where did Audubon learn to draw? __.....----___ 
9. How did Lucy Audubon help her husband? ~- 


a 


10. Why were Audubon’s bird pictures better than 


those of other painters? n nan 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


(B) Giving a Short Oral Talk 


(Ability To Organize Ideas as an Aid in Recall) 


Choose one of the topic sentences in Test C for a short 
oral talk. Read the paragraph which matches the sentence 
one or two times. It would be wise to number the ideas in 
the paragraph. Think through what you are going to say. 
If you cannot remember, read the paragraph a third time. 
Then see how well you can tell the story of the paragraph. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —— 


Facts To Know 


The 36th Yearbook entitled The Teaching of Reading in chapter four 
emphasizes the need for a four track program in reading in the first six 
grades. 

1. A basic program to promote the development of important phases of 
reading appropriate to each grade level, 

2. Systematic guidance in reading in the various curricular fields. 

3. A recreatory program of reading to promote wise use of leisure. 

4. A remedial program for those who need it. 

My Weexty Reaper, through its well-graded, vitally interesting mate- 
rials, can help you to carry out most effectively programs one and four. 
Dr. William S. Gray, chairman of the new Yearbook, and Dr. Gerald 
Yoakam, another member of the Yearbook Committee, are consulting 
editors for My WEEKLY READER. 


My WEEKLY READER, Edition No. 4, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgivin 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, O. 


(C) An Oral Reading Lesson 
(Oral Reading To Determine Difficulties in Reading and Interpretation) 
Number the paragraphs in Uncle Ben’s letter. Then take 
turns reading out loud one paragraph at a time. After each 
paragraph is read, turn back to this exercise and find the 
sentence which gives the main idea of the paragraph. Write 
the number of the paragraph in front of the right topic 
sentence. Discuss your oral reading with the class. 1. Did 
you read loudly enough? 2. Did you run words together? 


_.... Uncle Ben tells about four changes which are 
taking place in Chosen. 

.__.. Chosen is rich in minerals, and good crops are 
raised on the rich soil. 


-—— Peeky is a smart but mischievous puppy. 
_..... Many mulberry trees are being planted. 
——-— The peninsula of Chosen belongs to Japan. 


__... Uncle Ben thought that the village of thatch- 
roofed houses looked like a field of mushrooms. 


___.. The old country of Chosen, or Korea, which was 
once a part of China, was taken by Japan in 1910. 


ae An old story tells how the custom of wearing big 
hats started in Chosen long ago. 


Note to the Teacher: The points listed on page 16 of Weekly Reader for 
February 22-28 can be used s a score card for the ANS suggested. S 


Perfect score is 8. My score is 


JOIN THE SIGNS OF SPRING CONTEST NOW 


Between now and May ist, 
you will see and enjoy many 
signs of spring. You can see, 
hear, feel, and smell spring is 
here. Join the spring contest 
and see how much fun you 
can have. Keep a diary. In it 
tell how you see, hear, feel, 
or smell that spring is here. 

Having just read the story of John James Audubon, we are sure that 
you will want to start right off with spring birds. 

Use the bulletin board and reading table for pictures and books 
about birds. Use this outline as a guide for your bird study. 

I. Spring birds 


A. Kinds e 
1. Keep a bird calendar 3. Take field trips 
2. Use a bird guide 4, Report on habits of birds 
B. Food 
1. Make food charts for sev- 3. Interest your neighborhood in 
eral birds planting of wild fruit trees, 
2. Watch birds on way to etc„ for birds 
school 
C. Nests 


1, Learn to know birds’ nests 
and how they are made 


D. Songs and calls 

1. Use phonograph records 
E. Protecting birds 

1, Shooting of birds 3. Natural enemies—cats and 

2, Harming nests and eggs other birds 
Note to the Teacher: The above outline can be altered to fit the course of 


Gey used in your school. The class may want to divide in groups to do 
work on one or two parts of the outline. 


2. Put out string, cotton, 
yarn, ete. 

3. Build and put up birdhouses 

2. Take field trips 


d Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St, <<a 
Sept. 26, 1928. Single subscription, 750 a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Our Capital City Grows More Beautiful 


ANY school children visit Washington, D. C., 
in the springtime. They go there to see the 
pretty Japanese cherry blossoms and to visit our 
Government buildings. They go to see stamps be- 


ey 


The Beautiful Capitol Dome Gets a Bath 


ing printed and money being made. Washington is 
one of the finest capital cities in the world. Plans 
are being made and work is being done to make 
Washington still more beautiful. 

The Capitol is one of the most important buildings 
in Washington. The laws of the United States are 
made there. A bill is now before Congress to make 
our Capitol a larger and prettier building. The high 
white dome of the Capitol building can be seen for 
miles. 

The Capitol was finished in 1811. It was much 
smaller than it is today and was made of sandstone. 
Three years after it was finished, British soldiers 
set fire to the Capitol. The smoke turned its sand- 
stone dark. 

Later when Washington grew bigger, two marble 
wings were added to the Capitol. The old sandstone 
front did not look well with the marble. So the sand- 
stone was painted white. It has to be painted about 
every four years, but it has never looked right. So 
our Government may soon put many men to work 
replacing the old sandstone with white marble. 

Our Government may also remodel the east front, 
the part of the Capitol on which the dome rests. For 
many years, American builders have wanted to 
make the east front larger. If these plans are car- 
ried out, they will give work to men in 30 States who 


need work. Marble must be dug from the ground 
and sent to Washington. Many men will be needed 
to help with the building. 

George Washington, our first President, helped 
plan the city of Washington. One of his friends from 
France who fought in the Revolutionary (rév-6-lt’ 
shtin-ér-i) War helped Washington plan the city. The 
name of the Frenchman was Mr. L’Enfant (län-fän’). 
His plans for our capital city were the finest and most 
complete that were ever made for a city. But Wash- 
ington, D. C., grew so fast that many of the plans 
were not carried out. Buildings were put up in a 
hurry where they should not have been built. Now 
many of those old buildings are being torn down. 
New ones, such as the first plans called for, are being 
built to take the place of the old ones. 

Each year, more work is done to make Washing: 
ton a more beautiful capital city. Trees are planted 
along the wide streets, new parks are made, and 
monuments are put up. People who visit Washing- 
ton this year will see many changes. 

Children who visit the zoo in Washington will see 
anew addition to the Bird House. The new cages have 
the latest indirect lighting. They are covered with 


A BIT OF LOVELINESS FROM JAPAN IN OUR CAPITAL CITY 
The Cherry Blossoms Make a Beautiful Setting for the Washington 
Monument, 


plate glass instead of wire. A glass refrigerator keeps 
the penguins cool and happy. 
In Rock Creek Park, children may see an old mill 


` that grinds grain. A miller dressed in white home- 
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spun cloth works in the mill. He shows the boys and 
- girls how the meal is ground very fine by water 
` power. He shows them the creaking water wheel 
over which a stream splashes. He wraps the water- 
ground meal in packages which are for sale. The 
money from the meal is used to run the old mill. 

Children who go into a big museum in Washington 
this spring will see Wiley Post’s airplane, the Winnie 
Mae, and Lincoln Ellsworth’s Polar Star. They will 
also see the gondola of the Explorer II which reached 
the height of 72,395 feet in its 1935 stratosphere 
(stra‘t6-stér) flight. 

Visitors could spend many weeks in Washington 
and then not see half the interesting things there. 
They must go again and again. Each time they go, 
they will find our capital city more beautiful and 


more interesting than the last time they were there. 


Our Government Works for Safety in the Air 

For every airplane in the air, hundreds of men 
work on the ground: Some of those men are work- 
ing for our Government. They are trying to‘ find 
ways to stop air crashes. Only about two weeks ago, 
13 persons lost their lives in an airplane crash near 


Pittsburgh. That crash was caused by ice forming 


on the wings of the airplane. 

Many crashes are caused by pilots losing their 
way in snowstorms, fog, and rain. Some of the worst 
crashes have been caused by pilots running into the 
sides of mountains. It is thought that a way has now 
been found to tell pilots when they are coming close 
to mountain sides, treetops, or buildings which they 
cannot see. 

The new way of telling pilots where they are is 
called the block-signal plan. The plan is being tried 
out on the New York-Washington airway. The radio 
and television sets used in this plan need very little 
power. The new signals are much better than the 
old ones, because the new ones can be seen as well 
as heard. They pass through fog, rain, or any kind 
of weather. . : Sags = 
-- This is the way the new signals work. A pilot may 
be flying along in a blind fog and not able to see where 
he is going. All at once, his radio gives out a certain 
kind of sharp sound. At the same time, a red light 
flashes on his instrument board. Those signals warn 
the pilot that he is close to something which he may 
hit if he goes on. 

If the block signals work well, they will be placed 
along all our airways. They may save the lives of 
many flyers. Since last December, 56 persons have 
lost their lives in air crashes in our country. That is 
not so many, when we think of the many thousands 
of persons who have flown in that time. Flying is 
such a new thing that, when an airplane crashes, the 
front pages of our newspapers tell about it. But 
when an automobile crashes, the story is not always 
put on the front page. And yet many, many more 


persons lose their lives every year in automobile 


crashes than in airplane crashes. 

The busiest air line in the world is United Air 
Lines. Last year, its airplanes flew an average of 
1,400,000 miles every month. Each one of the United 
Air Line planes is carefully checked over after it 
has been in the air for 300 hours. Off come its motors, 
propellers, instruments, controls, and even the seats. 

The motors are taken apart. Each part is carefully 
cleaned and gone over with magnifying glasses. No 
watchmaker does his work with greater care. The 
motors are carefully put together again, piece by 
piece, and then put on a test stand. There each 
motor is run for many hours to make sure that 
—Courtesy American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Once Each Hour, the Radio Operator Gives a Full Weather Report 
to All Pilots Along the Airway 


nothing is wrong. The propellers are looked over 
with microscopes to find any flaws in them. Seven 
hundred men do this work in five big airplane hangars 
at Cheyenne (shi-én’), Wyoming. This is the world’s 
busiest air line overhauling station. 

As spring and summer come, more and more 
people are flying through the air. They are flying 
over oceans and across countries. All those flyers 
want to be safe. Perhaps the new block-signal plan 
will help bring greater safety to airplanes. 


Field Glasses Will Be Given to the Four Top Winners 


— Courtesy American Forests and Birds and trees really go to- 
i Map oe EG? gether, so while you are busy 
y) watching the birds, you can also 
| enjoy the trees. Use this outline. 
| II. Trees 
A. Planting—soil, time, etc. 
B. Harmful insects— 


bagworms, etc. 
C. Activities: (1) Watch the 
same tree or trees over 
a period of time; (2) 
Sketch buds, blossoms, 
leaves; (3)° Learn to 
know 10 or 15 trees; (4) 
Take field trips. 
T: Go back to your diary for last 
| week. Are you satisfied with your 
entries? Remember no winning 
diary can have the same entry day 
after day. You should see differ- 
ent things in different ways. Then 
use colorful words to tell what 
you see. Use action words. 
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Dear Boys and Girls; 

Did you ever see a boat made of the skins of ani- 
‘mals? The skins are filled with air and this makes 
them float like rubber balls. Boards are placed above 


the blown-up skins to make a boat, or raft. Such ~ 


boats are called bladder boats. Jim and I took a ride 
yesterday on a bladder boat. 

We were flying west from Chosen (chd’sén’) to- 
ward the Gobi (gō'bē) Desert when our motor 


stopped running. The pilot had to land on the Yellow. 


River, or the Hwang Ho (hwang’ ho’) River as the 
Chinese call it. The pilot worked on his motor for 
three hours, but he could not get it started. It was 
beginning to grow dark when a boat loaded with 
grain came by. It was a bladder boat and the first one 
we had ever seen. We waved and shouted. At last, 
the boatmen saw us. They were kind and took us to 
Lanchow (lin’jé’f60’) where we spent the night in a 
small Chinese hotel. As we went down the river, we 
laughed and said, “We have ridden in many kinds of 
boats, but this is the first time we have ever floated 
down a river on pigskins.” 

The next morning, we, learned that many - bladder 
boats are made in Lanchow. While waiting to hear 
from our airplane, we went out to see the boats be- 
ing made. Here are some of the things that we saw. 


Take a Deep Breath! Then Blow, Blow, Blow! 


We saw piles of pigskins. Each whole pigskin is 
turned inside out. The open ends at the neck, tail, 
and three legs are tied shut. Then a Chinese with 
strong lungs blows up the skin through the leg that 
is not tied. He does not use a pump to blow up 
the skin, but blows it up with his mouth. It takes a 
great deal of wind to blow up such a skin! 

Either seven or thirteen skins are used for a blad- 
der boat. The skins are used just as you might use 


tin cans to make a bathing float. Thirteen blown-up" 
skins weigh about 70 pounds, They float well and . 


| Dear Betty Ruth, 


pr 
Photos Harrison Forman for Pictures, Inc. 


All Aboard the Bladder Boat! td 


wear for many years. Bladder boats loaded with 
grain, coal, and sheepskins float down the Yellow 
River more than a thousand miles. 

The Yellow River is well named, for it is yellow 
with mud most of the time. The riverbanks are low 
and in some places the river bed is above the great 
plain through which it winds. Some of the worst 
floods in the world take place along the banks of 
the Yellow River. 


Lots of love to you all, Vast Bane 


A Book Without an “E” 
A man has just finished a book in which he did 
not once use the letter “e”. The book is not short, 


‘for it has in it 50,110 Der 


The man who wrote the “e-less” book is Mr. Er- 
nest Wright. He was a musician in the World War 
and now lives at a National Military (mil%-tér-i) 
Home. Mr. Wright decided to write his book after 
reading that the letter “e” is used five times more 
often than any other letter in the alphabet. Soon 
after that, he saw a four-stanza poem in which there 
was not an “e”. Then he went to work on the only 
“e-less”’ Bea that has ever been written. To make 
sure that he would not use the letter “e” as he wrote, 
Mr. Wright tied down that letter on his typewriter. 

Did you ever try to write a short story without 
using the letter “e”? It might be fun for you to try 
to do’so. 


Just What You Want for Nature Study . m 
“How Birds Live” (No, 354) and "The Story of Frogs” (No. 351) have ex- 


` cellent pictures and much valuable material oe E nines natare and science 


rk. (American Education Press, Inc. 400 t Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, 15e each.) 


M Dear Wise Owl, 
fan Our class would like to know how the 
(ite Venus’s-flytrap knows when a fly is on it. 
a) Please tell us. 


Betty Ruth Vander Mate, 
Oak View School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The strange plant, called Venus’ s-flytrap, has hairs like 
feelers on its leaves. The hairs are like nerves and they 
can feel anything which touches them. When a fly comes 
along, these hairs spring the trap which closes over the 
fly. Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN ARABIA—They Ride on the Desert Bus 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


The sandstorm blows over, but | Loki climbs a date = Dates 
Dan cannot find Loki. Dan hears | are the chief food of the desert 
a noise in the sand. “Here I am,” | tribes, because date palms can 
says Loki. He is covered with | grow in the hottest climate. The 
sand, trees grow to be 100 feet high. 

= The dates are high on the tree. 


and Dan get on the bus. The bus was b 
made in the United States. cus, Loki.” Damascus is in Syria 


“Look there, Loki. See the desert bus. | The bus travels across the desert 
Hi, there, take us on,” says Dan. Loki | from Baghdad (bag-did’) to Da- 
mascus 


“See the city of Damas- 


and is one of the oldest cities in 
the world. 


(A) A Visit to Washington, D. C. 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 


Make an X in the space after the word or words which 
make each sentence correct. 


1. School children go to (the States- France- 


Washington, D. C...) to see the Japanese cherry 
blossoms. 
2. The children visit our Government buildings and 


go to see (marble. money zt plans.) being 
made. 


3. The (laws... monuments____ stamps_....) of the 
United States are made in the Capitol building. 
4, A bill is now before Congress to make (the Wash- 


ington zoo- our Capitol- the museum __) a 
larger and prettier building. 
5. The old sandstone front of the Capitol has never 


looked well with the two marble (domes... door- 
ways...... wings...._.). 
6. Our Government may make the (east front... 


_ dome. wings...) of the»Capitol larger. 
7. Mr. L'Enfant helped George Washington to 


(build_____. complete... make plans for.) the 
capital city. 


8. Washington, D. C., grew so (old..... fast... 


slowly__...) that many of the plans were not car- 
ried out. 


9. Today new (streets... monuments_._.. buildings 


.....), such as the first plans called for, are being 
made in Washington, D. C. 


10. A miller in (the Capitol- the zoo... Rock Creek 
Park) grinds grain in an old mill. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _..._. = 


Announcing PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 
for Summer Months 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER will be is ateda in two editions: A, for 
children of ages six through eight; for children of ages nine 
through twelve. The weekly service pee the week of June 7 
and continues for eleven weeks, until the week of August 16. The 
subscription price for a copy of either edition mailed to your home 
or vacation address is only 50c, payable in advance. 

Complete details about this vacation-time paper and The Loki 
Club which it will start are being mailed to teachers. Ask your 
teacher to tell you all about PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER and The 
Loki Club. Be sure to ask how you-can get a free Loki club button. 


My WEEKLY READER, Edition No. 4, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving a: 


(B) Pronouncing New Words 


(Ability To Divide Words Into Syllables) 


Before reading the story on the front page practice pro- 
nouncing these words by syllables. Then put them back 
into words again: Government, Capitol, important, Congress, 
sandstone, monuments, indirect, refrigerator, penguins, 
homespun, packages, museum, gondola, stratosphere. 


Perfect score is 14, My score is __...... a 


(C) A Word Game 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are opposite in meaning. 


1. spring —__ fall 7. indirect..__..direct 
2. sure____certain 8. splashes.___dashes 
3. finished_...completed 9. sharp.__-dull 

10. flaws...cracks 

11. loaded__._unloaded 


12. refrigerator.___icebox 


4. most.____least 
5, rafta float 
6. dark. light 


Perfect score is 12. My score is -....._ 


(D) A Dictionary Game—Lesson 2 
(Ability To Locate Letters Quickly in the Dictionary) 

Let one child be the leader. He will tell you a letter. Try 
to open the dictionary as near that letter as possible. Work 
in groups if there is not one dictionary for each pupil. You 
may wish to take turns being the leader. Remember that the 
letters from a through m are in the first half of the diction- 
ary and that the letters from n through z are in the last half. 


a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,j,k,1,m, n,0,p,q,7,8,t,U,V,W,X,y,Z 
1. Open to the letter o. Will it be in the first or last 
half? The leaders will ask for the following letters: 
g,d,n,q,e,s,l,c,h;t,v,r,k,f,p,u,m,j,y,i,b,x. 
If you were slow practice this lesson again by yourself. 


Perfect score is 23. My score is __._.... 


My Weekly Reader for Basic Reading 


Mr. Frank D. Austin, Principal of Franklin School in Port 
Arthur, Texas, and his teachers prepared the following suggestions 
for using My WEEKLY READER as material for basic lessons. 

1. Each pertice should be motivated before an attempt is made to 
read it. 

2. The new words may be listed on the board for the class to pro- 
nounce and to find the meanings when reading the article. 

3. It is better to read and discuss one article at a time except pos- 
sibly with the fast groups. 

4. A discussion of how to work the test is often a necessary part of 
the introduction., 

5. A day or so after the paper has been studied as a basic lesson, 
it may be reread as a recreational lesson. 
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The World’s Longest Highway Takes Shape 


ETS spread out our maps and get ready to take 

an imaginary trip. Our maps must show Alaska, 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Central America, 
and South America. We can even use several maps 
if we do not have a large one. Now let’s cut out dozens 


ON THE PAN 
AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


As you drive through 
Mexico City, you will 
want to stop and buy 
some of the beautiful 
white lilies which this 
peddler carries in a 
great basket on his 
back, 


of little paper automobiles and trucks, for our trip 
is by motor this week. We are taking the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway from Alaska to Argentina (ar-jen- 
té’na). > 

We put our first paper automobile at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. We put our second car in the very heart of 
western Canada, as the northern section of the road 
will run down through that country. Now let’s put 
little paper automobiles on United States highways 
which lead to Laredo, Texas. Some of these will 
cross deserts and mountains. One will start at Wash- 
ington, D. C. From Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, 
the capital of Mexico, we must put a dozen or more 
paper automobiles, for more than four thousand 
American cars have driven over this new road since 
it was opened last July. 

Now the trail leads down into Central America. 
Put a few paper cars and trucks with many paper 
donkeys, mules, oxen, and llamas in Guatemala (gwä- 
ta-ma‘la), El Salvador, Honduras (hön-dőo’ras), 
Nicaragua (nik-a-ri’gwa), Costa Rica (kés’ta ré’ka), 
and Panama. Put other paper cars in Colombia, 
Ecuador (ék’wa-dér), Peru, Chile (chē’lā), and Ar- 
gentina, Put your last little automobile at Buenos 
Aires (bwa’/nods Yrās), for the great Pan American 
Highway ends there. 

Many sections of this 12,000-mile highway are now 
finished. At least one-third of it can be used in both 
wet and dry weather. More than one-half of it can be 
used in dry weather only. But there are still parts 
which are just donkey trails through the jungles or 


wide gaps at great canyon$. There are other sec- 
tions where the jungle is so thick that even a donkey 
could not get through. 

Some day, even these gaps will be closed. The 
United States is planning to work with the Latin 
American countries to build the costly parts of the 
road through jungles and across canyons. In 1934, 
our Government gave one million dollars to help 
with this difficult work on the new highway. Last 
year, our Government gave nearly one-half million 
more for three bridges in Panama, Honduras, and 
Guatemala. These countries are doing their part, 
too, by adding a few miles of good road here and there. 

The United States and Mexico worked together to 
build the 760-mile highway from Laredo to Mexico 
City. About ten thousand men, mostly Indians, 
worked on this link in the great international high- 
way. They blasted roadbeds out of solid rock. They 
built bridges across swift streams. They built side 
roads over which machinery and’ supplies could be 
carried. 

The great highway was planned nearly 15 years 
ago at a Pan American Conference. At that time, it 
was to start at Washington, D. C., and run nine thou- 
sand miles to Buenos Aires. Since then, the section 
from Alaska through Canada and across the United 
States has been added to the first plans. When the 
great highway is actually finished, it will stretch 
across two continents and 20 countries. There will 
be more than ten. thousand miles of smooth pavement. 
It will open up a good trade center for Uncle Sam. 


_ From Central America, he can easily get rice, coffee, 


cinnamon, camphor, rubber, and other things which 
grow in. warm countries. Instead of being sent a 
long way around by ship, these supplies can be sent 
overland by motor truck, 

Some day, we can really travel from Alaska to 


THROUGH CENTRAL AMERICA BY MOTOR 
You will drive through jungles in Panama and pass native 
Indian villages, 
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' South America by ‘automobile and be in a different 
climate every 24 hours. But today we can have the 
fun of taking an imaginary trip over this Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. Our little paper cars and trucks will 
carry us over the highway maps. We can add a few 
imaginary adventures along the way, too. Let’s see 

_ who can take the most exciting trip and also get the 

most out of it. 


Know Your Neighbors 


When we shake hands with our neighbors in South 
and Central America ow April 14, do we really know 
these neighbors? Are the countries of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union just names to us? Look at the product 


WHERE THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS MEET 3 
The beautiful home of the Pan American Union is in Washington, D. C, 


maps in your geographies and find out what products 
are raised by or found in these countries. Look at 
your histories and geographies and read the stories 
of these countries. : 

You will find that Argentina is a great sheep-rais- 
ing country and that wool is one of its chief products. 
Cattle, wheat, corn, and linseed are also raised there. 
Chile raises a few sheep for wool and is rich in copper 


and nitrate. Uruguay (ii’rdo-gwa) raises sheep and - 


cattle, while Paraguay (par’a-gw@) raises cattle and 
cotton. Bolivia is a mining country, taking tin, silver, 
and zinc out of the ground. Petroleum is found in 
Peru as well as copper. That country also raises sugar 
cane and cotton. Ecuador raises coffee and cocoa. 
Both Colombia and Venezuela (vén-e-zwé/la) have 
gold mines, coffee plantations, and oil wells. The two 
Guianas (gé-a’na), British and French, mine gold. 
British Guiana also raises rice and sugar. Surinam 
(soo-ri-nim’) (once called Dutch Guiana) has gold 
mines and sugar plantations. The great country of 
Brazil, the largest in South America, raises cattle, 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, and rubber. 

In Panama and Honduras, you will find bananas 
growing. In Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Guatemala, 
there are coffee plantations. Nicaragua has both 
bananas and coffee. Mexico has many silver mines, 
gold mines, and oil wells. There are sugar plantations 
in Cuba and the Dominican Republic, and coffee in 
Haiti. Of course, these are only some of the chief 
products of the different Latin American countries. 
You will find many others, too. The more you study 
the products and history of these countries, the bet- 


ter you will know your neighbors when you take 
part in the school program for Pan American Day 
this week. 

April 14 was chosen by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union because the first Pan American 
Conference was held on that date nearly 50 years 
ago. The Board is made up of the Secretary of State 
of the United States and representatives from other 
American Republics at Washington, D. C. It is inter- 
ested in the friendship between American countries. 
It helps make friendly trade relations and better 
communication between them. It looks after the 
health conditions in the countries. The Union holds 
its meetings at the great Pan American Union Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

This Wednesday, flags- will fly from buildings. 
Schools and clubs will put on special programs. 
Greetings and messages will be broadcast over the 
radio. Everyone will be showing his good will and 
friendship for our Pan American neighbors. So be 
sure you know these neighbors when you shake hands 
with them on April 14. Let them be more than the 
names of 21 republics. 


Keeping Gur Roads Beautiful 


The ‘pioneer road builders in our country were 
blazing trails through forests to new frontiers. They 
were following the rivers and the valleys as they 
traveled across the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. Many years later came the builders 
of roads for the modern automobile. They were 
eager to make broad, paved highways along the short- 
est possible line of march between towns and cities. 
They cut down trees and dug up native wild flowers. 
They even cut down hills and cut away mountain 
slopes so that the automobile might have an easy 
road to travel. Instead of beautiful woodlands of trees 
and wild flowers, advertising billboards, hot dog 
stands, and filling stations sprang up. 

Now once again we are trying to make our road- 
sides more beautiful. Many owners of hot dog stands 
and filling stations are helping with this work. Wild 
flowers, grass, and trees are being planted along the 
highways. Boys and girls are helping, too. Instead 
of picking the wild flowers, children are protecting 
them and leaving them for others to enjoy. Instead 
of carelessly tossing away picnic bags and scraps, boys 
and girls are gathering them up and putting them 
in trash barrels after picnics at the roadside or in the 
woodlands. Are you one of the new pioneers who 
are trying to make our roads and highways more 
beautiful? Why not start this spring to do your share 
to protect trees and wild flowers and to keep our 
roadsides neat and tidy? 


—Deutsche Ilustriete 


A Natural Mistake 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 


What a surprise I had when I came Pad to break- 
- fast this morning. There, in my mailbox, was a big 
envelope marked “On His Majesty’s Service”, 
“Now what can this be?” I said to myself as I hur- 
_ ried into the dining room. I had driven a car the 


—Pictures, Inc. 


THE END OF A TREASURE HUNT 


This picture was taken as the children were drawing the bust of 
King Charles II at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


day before. Perhaps I had gone to the right instead 
of to the left. We drive on the left side of the road 
in England, not on the right as we do at home. Or 
perhaps something was wrong with my passport. 

Anxiously I tore open, the envelope before I or- 
dered my breakfast. And what do you suppose fell 
out on the table? My purse! Inside were all my 
cards and papers, a bit rumpled up. Only the ten- 
shilling note was missing. A card was fastened to the 
purse. The card said, “Picked up in the post office.” 

After breakfast, I hurried over to Scotland Yard 
to thank Inspector Kelly for the returned purse. He 
was as surprised as I was, for he did not know a 
thing about it. He said that the pickpocket had stolen 
the money. Then he had gotten rid of the purse as 
quickly as possible by dropping it in a letter box in 
the post office. The post office workers had looked in 
the purse, found my London address, and sent the 
purse to me. 


I was out two dollars and fifty PEN But at least . 


I had my valuable papers back. So I decided to cele- 
brate. First I went to a tailor shop and ordered a 
real English suit made of the finest Scotch cloth. Then 
I went out to the Victoria and Albert Museum to look 
around. This museum is a treasure house of fine old 
paintings, rugs, tapestries, furniture, and other 
beautiful works of art. 

There I found a group of boys and girls having a 
treasure hunt. They followed the trail to a group of 
dolls’ houses. These were perfect models of real 
houses from their little coal burning fireplaces to 
their carved beds. The little girls looked as if they 


would have enjoyed playing with one of these dolls’ 
houses. But the trail did not end there. It went on 
to a bust of one of England’s kings. There the chil- 
dren found the treasure note. It told them to draw a 
picture of this bust. 

I was just leaving the Victoria and Albert Museum - 
when I bumped into my South American friend again. 

“You'd think that London was a little village in- 
stead of the world’s largest city,” Jack exclaimed, 
“the way I run into you all the time. But you are 
just the person I want to see. I’m taking a trip to 
Devon and Cornwall. Why not come along?” 

“Why not?” I said. “Just so we get back in time 
for the coronation of King George VI.” 


As ever, ee KU 


The Birds Have a Housing Shortage 


When Mr. and Mrs. Bird return from a winter in 
the Southland, they set to work building new sum- 
mer homes. Time was when they could find much 
string and even a bit of hair from a ‘horse’s tail. But 
today automobiles offer Mr. and Mrs. Bird little mate- 
rial with which to build a house. Paper string and 
gummed strips of paper from packages do not make 


soft linings for nests. 
- Mr. and Mrs. Bird have tried out these modern : 


nests and do not like them. So let’s lend the birds a 
helping hand and put out bits of real string, pieces of 
cotton, and other materials which make soft nests. 
Let’s put up a few birdhouses, too. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bird may want to move into a house that is already 


built, instead of building their own. But they will 
want to put in their own feathers, straw, or string. 


r 


For Your Science Scrapbook - 


This little woodmouse has a shirt front of pure’ 


white and a coat of bright reddish-gray. His eyes are 
round and seem to pop right out of his head. 

Mr. Woodmouse is a saucy little fellow who likes 
to perch up in the trees as well as to nose around the 
tall grass and thick underbrush. Just now he is hav- 
ing his supper in a clump of cowslips, or marsh mari- 
golds. He is also keeping a sharp lookout for an enemy. 

Do you know the little woodmouse and his habits? 
He is an interesting little fellow. Look him up in your 
science books and encyclopedias. Then be on the 


watch for him Tiia you take walks in the woods. 
—L; M. Chace 
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Week of April 12-16, 1937 


BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Blimpy could not wait to find Sport. The 

at Clipper was ready to leave. Blimpy 

lumped on board. He is now flying far 
out over the Pacific Ocean. 


(A) Are You a Good Tourist? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
In each blank space write the correct word, 


1. The Pan American Highway stretches from _....____ 
popem > Sete en 

2. One of the many highways which lead to Laredo, Texas, 
Starts) at a ee 


3. The new road from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City was 


opened@last sis te hw ae ee ee 
4, The United States is planning to work with the Latin 
American countries to build the costly parts of the road 


through] === ee andfacross mE E aea 


9. In 1934, our Government gave --------—-—---- million dollars 
to help with this difficult work on the new highway. 
6. Last year, our Government gave nearly one-half million 


dollars for three —._____.____ in Panama, Honduras, and 
Guatemala. 
7. The United States and ——-—-—-—----— ~ worked together to 


build the 760-mile highway from Laredo to Mexico City. 


8. The great Pan American Highway was —_._______. 
nearly 15 years ago at a Pan American Conference. 
9. When the great highway is finished, it will stretch across 


EW Opre and) 20 No o e 
10. Products from the warm countries can then þe sent 
northwardi by eee E A S 


bridges, canyons, continents, Argentina, jungles, five, 
countries, planned, Washington, D. C., one, Mexico, 
Alaska, motor truck, July 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ._.__. 


Teachers May Get Materials from the Pan American Union 


The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., has illustrated book- 
lets on each Latin American nation and each large city. Booklets about 
the 25 commercial products of these nations are also available. Send for 
a descriptive folder of these five-cent booklets. 

The Pan American Union publishes bulletins from time to time. The 
Pan American Day Number for February, 1936, deals with heroes of 
peace. The September, 1936, Bulletin summarizes progress in aviation, 
health, agriculture, ete. It also tells how Pan American Day is celebrated 
in many of the Latin American countries. Single copies of the bulletin 
may be had for 15 cents each. 

Please do not send your letter to us, Send it directly to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in Washington, D. C. 


My Weekly Reader for Basic Reading 


Mr. Frank D. Austin, Principal of Franklin School in Port 
Arthur, Texas, and his teachers prepared the following suggestions 
for using My WEEKLY READER as material for basic lessons. 

1. Hach article should be motivated before an attempt is made to 
read it. 

2. The new words may be listed on the board for the class to pro- 
nounce and to find the meanings when reading the article. 

3. It is better to read and discuss one article at a time except pos- 
sibly with the fast groups. 

4, A discussion of how to work the test is often a necessary part of 
the introduction. 

5. A day or so after the paper has been studied as a basic lesson, 
it may be reread as a recreational lesson. 


Bliapye is frightened. The captain 

and first officer are ft the 

ship with their hands in 
instead of on the controls. 


surprise! Blimpy sees a replica of | Another surprise! Hurrah! Sport! He 
a plane on a dial. 
the motion of the Clipper. “It is our 

automatic pilot,” says the officer. 


wings move with | came aboard after all. And Blimpy 
happy? 


(B) Products of the Latin American Countries 


(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 


Skim through the story, “Know Your Neighbors”, to help 
you fill in the blanks below. 


Minerals (6) Grains (4) Other Products (6) 


Livestock (2) 


Perfect score is 18. My score is _.......... 


Planning for a Pan American Day Assembly 


With newspapers, the radio, and books you can plan an 
interesting Pan American Day program of your own for 
April 14. The whole class will want to join in the search for 
material that can be used for an assembly program. 

There are dozens of topics to choose from for special re- 
ports. In addition to the products and minerals you listed 
in Test B, there are the llamas and other animals which are 
found only in South America. Be sure to include accounts 
of the history of Latin American countries and descriptions 
of the people and their ways of living. You will want to 
know more about several of the large cities. ; 

A committee may meet with the teacher to list the kinds 
of reports to be included in your program. Then before each 
pupil „begins work on his own topic, turn to page 4 of 
My Weekly Reader for February 1-5 and review the sug- 
gestions for taking notes and giving reports. 

Some of the pupils will work out isotypes to go with their 
reports. Others may want to make models or large drawings. 


Where To Find Materials 


Road maps and travel booklets will be useful. Use the card catalogue 
in your library. 

“The National Geographic Magazine” (National Geographic Society, 
Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C., 50c a copy) has stories and. 
excellent pictures. We are listing three volumes and you can find others 
for yourself. 

“The Mexican Indian Flying Pole Dance”, by Helga Larsen, in the 
March, 1937, issue; “Yucatan, Home of the Gifted Maya”, by Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley and “Today in the Feathered Serpent’s City”, by Luis 
Marden in the November, 1936, issue; “Guatemala Interlude”, by E, John 
Long and “Where Man’s Garb Rivals the Quetzal”, by Luis Marden in 
the October, 1936, issue. 


The contest for Be-Kind-to-Animals Week closes on April 17, Re- 
read the mailing directions on page 26. Then be sure to send your re- 
port on time. 


Announcing PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 
for Summer Months 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER will be issued in two editions: A, for 
children of ages six through eight; B, for children of ages nine 
through twelve. The weekly service begins the week of June 7 
and continues for eleven weeks, until the week of August 16. The 
subscription price for a copy of either edition mailed to your home 
or vacation address is only 50c, payable in advance. 

Complete details about this vacation-time paper and The Loki 
Club which it will start are being mailed to teachers. Ask your 
teacher to tell you all about PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER and The 
Loki Club. Be sure to ask how you can get a free Loki club button. 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., cee 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, T5c¢ a year, Special rates for school clubs. 
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New Machine Saves Waste Parts of Plants 


MAN has made a machine which will save the 
world much money. The machine can take 
cellulose (sěľū-lōs) from plants. Cellulose makes up 
the cell walls of plants. It is what is left after all the 
water or juice is pressed out of plants. Much cellu- 


MR. MATTHEW J. STACOM (left) AND HIS NEW MACHINE 
The new machine does away with many steps in the making of cellulose. 


lose is used today to make paper, rayon or silky cloth, 
and cellophane (sél’6-fan). 

The word cellulose means “little cell”. All plants 
have many little cells. The walls of the cells are 
made of cellulose. Cellulose makes up more than 
one-third of all the plant life of the world. 

Until now, much vegetable matter has been wasted 
because no way had been found to take out all the 
cellulose. The new machine which has been made 
does this work quickly and at a low cost. The ma- 
chine makes cellulose by pressing all the water out 
of plants. Pure cellulose is left. The machine gives 
us not only more cellulose at a low cost, but it also 
takes cellulose from plants which up to this time 
have been thrown away. Cornstalks, the stalks of 
sugar cane, soybeans, cotton, bananas, pineapples, and 
many other plants can now be used to make cellu- 
lose. The new machine will make many waste prod- 
ucts useful, A man who works for our Government 
says that it will make many new uses for the prod- 
ucts of the forests and farms. 

The man who invented the new machine is Mr. 
Matthew Stacom. He has spent many years trying to 
find a cheap way to make cellulose. Up to this time, 


cellulose has been taken from plants by the use of 
costly chemicals (kém’1-kals). Then after the cellu- 
lose had been taken out, it took a long time to dry it. 

The Stacom machine does something which men 
thought could never be done. With very little elec- 
tric power, it makes a pressure of more than 100,000 
pounds to each inch. It presses out all the plant juices 
and leaves dry cellulose. The great pressure does not 
harm the plant fiber in any way. What little moisture 
is left after plants have been pressed is no longer in- 
side the cells. It is on the outside and dries quickly. 

A great deal of cellulose is used to make paper. 
Most paper is made from spruce trees which grow in 
the North. Many of our Southern States are covered 
with fast-growing pines, called slash pines. The wood 
from the pines is not used to make paper because of 
dark spots which would appear in the paper. A man 
named Dr. Herty has been working to find what-causes 
those spots. Last year, he found that there was fat 
in slash pine trees. He said that this fat could be used 
for making soap if a cheap way could be found to take 
it from the pine wood. He also said that, without the 
fat, the wood of the slash pine could be used to make 
a good grade of paper. No doubt, the new Stacom 
machine will be able to do this work. If so, the ma- 
chine will bring new wealth to the South. 


GOING TO WASTE? 
Not at all! This stack of cornstalks may be fed into the new machine 
to make cellulose. 


If the Stacom machine works well, it will not only 
be used in our country, but also in countries across 
the sea. Only three weeks ago, a company was started 
in Japan to make the stems of soybeans into rayon 
yarn. The Stacom machine may be used to help the 
Japanese in that work. 
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A Wild Goose Races a Train 
A short time ago, a wild goose raced with a train. 
Joe Borden, the engineer, watched the goose as it 
flew above the train. Other people on the train 
watched, too. They wanted to see how long the Boose 
could keep up with the speeding train. 


The goose was first seen at 5:45 o’clock in the 
morning as train No. 3,302 neared Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. Old Honk, as the engineer named the 
goose, was flying low. His neck was stretched out 
parallel (par’a-lé1) with the tracks, and he was fly- 
ing ahead of the train. 

When the train stopped at a station, Old Honk 
slowed up. He circled around the engine and waited 


for it to start. The bird was a good sport and waited 


for the engine to gather speed before he shot forward. 
Soon the train was going 45 miles an hour, and Old 
Honk kept up with it with no trouble. For some time, 
he flew just outside one of the coach windows. He 
was so close that passengers could see the white band 
around the goose’s neck and the green and brown 
feathers on his wings. . 

The passengers cheered as Old Honk kept up with 
the train. To show how easy it was for him, the 
goose would circle above the train and go from one 
side to the other. Then the passengers would rush 
across the aisle (il) and look out the windows on the 
other side. Once they saw a puff of smoke from the 
engine blow into Old Honk’s face, To show his con- 
tempt, he fluttered his wings, dove through the smoke, 
and flew beyond it. ; 

The engineer said his train was making about 50 
miles an hour when it came to a lake. Old Honk left 
the train for a few minutes to explore the lake. He 
made a trip around the lake, perhaps hoping to find 
food for his breakfast. Old Honk seemed to want to 
show that he could keep up with the train and still 
have time to enjoy the lake and the morning sunshine. 

As the train came near the next station, the engi- 
neer blew his whistle. Far above, he heard a dim 
“Honk, honk, honk”. He looked out and saw that 
the wild goose had caught up with the train. Old 
Honk flew ahead of the engine and led the train 
into the station. But the goose did not wait for the 
train this time. He waved his tail feathers at the en- 


gineer and dashed forward. It was as if he wanted 
to say, “Good-bye, you travel too slowly for me!” 
How Fast Can Birds Fly? 

That is a question which people have asked for a 
long time. There is no one answer to that question, 
because each kind of bird has several speeds, depend- 
ing upon how big a hurry he is in. A bird uses his 
lowest speed when he is looking for food, or is curi- 


ous about something. He uses his next speed for ordi- . 


nary travel. His fastest speed is used for chasing 
something, or for flying away from something which 
is chasing him. No bird can fly his fastest speed for 
very long at a time. 

Wild ducks and geese fly north or south at the rate 


. of 40 or 50 miles an hour. A flock of wild ducks were 


passed last year by an airplane going 65 miles an hour. 

Swifts are among the fastest flying birds. They 
have been timed by airplanes and have been found 
to fly at the rate of 100 miles an hour. 

Once a falcon, a bird used for hunting, was timed 
with a stop watch.. The falcon was making 150 miles 
an hour. ; 

Birds flying long distances to the north or south 
take it easy along the way. They do not often fly 
more than 200 or 300 miles a day over land. But those 
that fly across oceans have been known to fly more 


than a thousand miles without stopping. The Arctic. 
tern, which belongs to the gull family, holds a record © 


for long-distance flying. It builds its nest near the 
North Pole. Late in the summer, it flies to the Ant- 
arctic. In making that trip, it flies over many seas. 


Baseball Fans 

This picture was taken just before the circus left 
its winter quarters in Florida. The big elephant on 
the left is named Medoc. He has just pitched the ball 
to Eva, who holds the bat in her trunk. Myrtle, the 
catcher, looks as if she were going to lie down on 
her job. 

The baseball season opened this month. President 
Roosevelt threw the first ball for the Washington 
team. 
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This story ass 528 words in it. You should read it silently 
in three minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read as fast 
a you can but be sure to understand what you read. Then 

o Test C. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 


_ From-my window, I can see miles of sand. The 
strong March winds are blowing the sand in all direc- 


tions. Jim just said, “I can feel sand in my hair, — 


teeth, and eyes.” We are in Mongolia (méng-g6’li-a), 
a land north of China. 

Mongolia used to be a part of China. But in the 
past few years, Mongolia has set up its own govern- 
ment. The northern part, known as Outer Mongolia, 
has the same kind of government as Soviet Russia. 


—Courtesy Dr. Walter ‘Granger, Am. Museum of Nat. Hist. \ 


Children of Mongoliain Watch for the Caravans Which Travel 
Through Their Village 


Mongolia is a larger country than you may think. 
It is about one-half as big as the United States. Much 
of Mongolia is a sandy desert, known as the Gobi 
(gö'bē) Desert. The Gobi is the eastern end of the 


. great desert which spreads across Asia. 


Last night, we slept in a mud hut with a thatch 
roof. I am sending you a picture of the hut and peo- 
ple who live in it. The Mongolian people have dark 
yellow skins and small black eyes, which slant like 
those of the Chinese. A Mongolian has high cheek- 
bones, a small, flat nose, and his hair is straight and 
coarse. The people are friendly when they know that 
you have come to do them no harm. There are many 
bandits or robbers in this part of the world, and the 
people are always on the lookout for them. 

As I write this letter, I can hear camels crying. 
When loads are put on their backs, they cry like 
spoiled babies. A camel also cries when a load is 
taken off his back or whenever he is made to kneel. 

Much of the clothing here is made of camel’s hair. 
Last night, we slept under warm blankets made of 
camel’s hair. Right now, I can see a man pulling hair 
off a camel. A camel sheds his heavy winter coat in 


the spring. Great strips of hair a yard or more in 
length come off. A camel that is shedding his hair 
looks like a moth-eaten rug. One must take care not 
to take too much hair off, or the camel will catch cold. 
Camels are delicate animals and take cold easily. 
For breakfast this morning, we had camel’s milk, 
cheese, lamb chops, and tea. Like the people of 
China and Japan, the Mongolians drink a great deal 
of tea. They get their food from their sheep, cattle, 


camels, and goats. From my window, I can see a big 


flock of sheep. The wealth of the people here de- 
pends upon the number of animals they own. ~ 

_ Next week, Jim and I are going to take a trip into 
the desert. We are going part of the way in an old 
Ford car. There is a good road, which the Russians 
built, running north and south across the desert. It 
begins at Urga (dor’gd), a town in the north central 
part of Mongolia. The road is more than a thousand 
miles long and ends at Kalgan (kal-giin’), a town west 
and a little north of Peiping (ba’ping’), China. 
Busses run over the desert road in the summertime. 
Part of the road will be open next week. Jim says 


_ he hopes there are no bandits hidden along the way. 


Lots of love to you all, Uach Bam 


Man’s First Vehicle 

A dog sled made more than 5,000 years ago was 
found in Finland. It was buried in peat moss. This 
sled has been called the first vehicle (vé%-k’l), or 
thing used to carry a load, ever pulled by an animal. 

Only the runners of the sled were found. They 
were wide and were cut out by the hands of some 
very early man. The runners had peg holes in 
which the upper part of the sled was once fastened. 

What loads were carried on the old dog sled? No 
one knows. It may have carried heavy loads of furs, 
fish, or perhaps some early woman or child. Some 
ofthe earliest people are thought to have lived in 
Finland. The ground of that northern country is 
covered with snow a great part of the year. Sleds 
with runners were used before early man knew 
how to make wheels. 

Last month, a meeting was held in Philadelphia. 
People from many parts of the world who study 
early man came to the meeting. A man from Scot- 
land told about the sled which was found in Finland. 
He said that for many reasons he believes the dog 
sled is the oldest dated vehicle pulled by anything 
other than man. He said that it is much older than 
the chariot which the early people of Egypt used. 


Join the Loki Club 


This week the postman will bring your teacher a big 
letter telling about PLAYTIME WEEKLY ER for sum- 
mer months. I have written you a letter, too. 

Ask your teacher how you can get PLAYTIME WEEKLY 
Reaper this summer. When you subscribe, you will be- 
come a member of the Loki Club. You and your class- 
mates can form one of these clubs. If you do, I will send 
you my picture for your club and every club member 
will get a Loki button to wear, Ask your teacher about 
my club for boys and girls. 


t 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN ARABIA 


windmills.” The windmills 
pump salt sea water into 
canals, where it dries. 


fly over the desert. “Look down 
there, Loki. See the desert sky- 
scrapers, They are 500 years old,” 


Dan and Loki leave Damascus and | Loki says, “Look at all the | The salt is carried in little cars 


pulled by a camel. Dan and Loki 
ride the salt train. This land be- 
longs to Great Britain, 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Dan and Loki see a water carrier. He 

sells water to the people of Aden. 

(a#’dén). Loki buys a drink of water. @ 
Can you find Aden on the map? 


(A) A New Machine Works for Us 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. 
1. Aman has made a machine that can take cellulose 
from plants, 2/°4— 
2. Cellulose is Oe is left of a plant after ‘the fruit 
is taken off. <.224_/ 
3. Much cellulose is used today to make paper, 


rayon, and cellophane. / 
4, The walls of the little plant cells are made of 


cellulose. 4424- 
5. For many years, cornstalks, the stalks of sugar 
cane, soybeans, cotton, pineapples, and other 


plants have been used to make cellulose. ana. 

6. Mr. Matthew Stacom Ñas spent many years try- 
ing to find a cheap way to make soap. ----—--—-—- 

7. Up to this time, cellulose has been taken from 
plants by the use of costly chemicals... 

8. The Stacom machine presses out all the plant 
juices and leaves dry cellulose. 

9. The fat in the slash pine is needed to make a 
good grade of paper from the wood. ________ 

10. If the Stacom machine works well, it will be 
used in countries across the sea... 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ...___ 


(B) Words and Their Meanings 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Learn new words every day. Test yourself. Do you 
know the meanings of these words? 


1. Draw two parallel lines. alee 


2. Name one waste product. -—---—--—----------------———— 
3. What new word did you learn for plant fiber? 


4. What other word do we use for bandit? Aspe) 
5AWhatiislasfalcon n ane n N 


Perfect score is 5. My score is ______ 


Are You Making Better Reading Scores? 


Write your reading score for Test C in your Monthly Rate Chart on 

page 18. Be sure to look up the answers to any questions you had 
wrong. If your score is low, read the questions carefully. Then re- 
read Uncle Ben’s letter and take the test over. 


My WeekLY Reaper, Edition No. 4, 


issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgivi 
Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, O 


(C) How Well Do You Read? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. To what country did Mongolia belong? CA Oe 
2. What picture did Uncle Ben send you this week? 


OS fA LEAS Za) Atta OF. Loe EVIAAL ly Lie Nass A 
3. For what are the people of Mongolia always on o>. 


the lookout? sosa á Atza aaa D 
4. At what three times do camels cry? —....._..-. 


5. What is used to make’ much of the clothing in in 


Mongolia? Cann ely Apa AA eee aa 
6. Why do the camels look like moth-eaten rugs in 


rR Cte Se 1 A Viera PVE isyo 


7. What tells you that camel nie ddios ene 


8. What four animals give the Mongolians their 


food ?}i428.-- 2) |. Se 


9. Who built. the good road running north and south 


acrossithe| desert? nT x 
10. On what can one travel across the desert in the a 


summet?: ==." See E ee a ee eee 
Perfect score is 10. My score is Boa 


You Are Beginning the Third Week in Your Spring Diary 


Every child can plant and watch 
' seeds sprout. You do not need much 
space. The seeds can be planted in 
eggshells or nut cups. If you have 
room for a bigger garden, use a win- 
dow box or small cigar boxes, Do 
these things and add other ideas of 
your own. 
i. Plant beans, corn, wheat, etc., and 
study the seed roots. 
2.Plant the same kind of seed in 
different kinds of soil and tell what happens. 
3. Plant a bed of radishes. Before school closes, you can have a gar- 
den party and serve radishes and bread and butter, 
4, Plan an outdoor garden at home or at school. Have the plots ready 
so you can set out the plants you raise at school. 
5. Make a study of soils such as clay, sand, and loam. 
6. Learn about your garden friends, the toads, earthworms, and birds. 
7. Tell the story of your indoor and outdoor gardens in your diary. 


Have Fun With Garden Experiments 


You can carry on many experiments with soil when you 
work in your outdoor and indoor gardens. Booklet No. 454, 
“Soil: Its Sources and Uses” (American Education Press, 
Inc., 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, 15c each) has 
many good ideas for experiments. 


ud Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Ea 
Sept. 26, 1928. Single EAEE 75ca year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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A King To Be Crowned 


ARLY in May, London, England, will be crowded 
with visitors. They will come from the four 
corners of the earth to see George VI crowned King 
of England. The night before the coronation, mil- 
lions of people will jam the streets. They will sit on 


Son 7 


GETTING READY 
FOR THE 
CORONATION 


Workmen are busy 
putting up grand- 
stands where mil- 
lions of visitors will 
watch the King and 
Queen ride through 
the streets on the 
way to Westminster 
Abbey. You can see 
Big Ben in the back- 
ground, 


the curbstones, stand on the sidewalks, or rest on 
balconies and in the grandstands. By spending the 
night along the line of march, these people hope to 
see the King as he drives from Buckingham Palace 
to Westminster Abbey on’ May 12th. 

At eleven o'clock on that morning, King George 
and Queen Elizabeth will leave Buckingham Palace 
and step into their gold and glass coach. Eight cream- 
colored horses with harnesses of scarlet and gold will 
pull the coach through the streets of London. The 
King will be dressed in a red velvet doublet, white 
satin breeches, and white silk stockings. He will wear 
the blue sash of the Order of the Garter across his 
chest. His robe will be red velvet trimmed in ermine. 

When the prancing horses stop at Westminster 
Abbey, the King and Queen will step out of the 
coach and go inside the Abbey. There they will 
mount a platform which is called the theater. From 
this theater, George VI will be presented to the peo- 
ple as the King of England four times, once on each 
side of the platform, east first, then south, west, and 
lastly north. Four times, the people will shout, 
“God save King George the Sixth!”. Then trumpets 
will be blown, and the ceremony of crowning the new 
King will take place. 

The golden crowns, swords, staff, spurs, scepter, 
and orb will be placed on the altar ready to be used. 
The King will take the oath to serve his empire 
wisely and well. He will be seated in the coronation 
chair, which will be covered with a canopy of silk. 
He will be anointed with oil. The golden spurs will 


be touched to his heels. These spurs are the emblem 
of knighthood and honor. The royal scepter of pure 
gold inlaid with rubies and emeralds will be placed 
in his hand. This scepter has in it one of the world’s 
most famous and largest diamonds, the Great Star 


-of Africa. 


Four jeweled swords will be used in the coronation 
ceremony. Two of them are pointed and stand for 
justice. They are carried in red velvet scabbards at 
the King’s side to show that he deals fairly with all 
men. One of the swords is blunt and stands for mercy. 
It is carried in front of the King and has no scabbard. 
The sword of state is studded with rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds in the shape of a rose, a thistle, and a 
shamrock. These are the emblems of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. This great sword of state alone is 
worth about one million dollars. 

The golden orb is also placed in the King’s hand 
as he is crowned. It is a six-inch ball of solid gold set 
with rubies, sapphires, and emeralds and has a cross 
on top of a huge amethyst. The King is then crowned 
with the crown of St. Edward. It is made of gold set 
with pearls and diamonds in the shape of four crosses. 
The cap under the crown is crimson velvet edged 
with ermine. As the Archbishop of Canterbury 
places this crown on the head of George VI, he says, 
“O God, the Crown of the faithful, bless we beseech 
Thee and sanctify this Thy servant George our King; 
and as Thou dost this day set a crown of pure gold 
upon his head, so enrich his royal heart with Thine 
abundant grace, and crown him with all princely 
virtues.” 

Then the people shout joyfully, “God save the 


CINDERELLA’S COACH? 
Not at all! This is England’s royal coach in which the King and Queen 
will ride to their coronation. 


~ 
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King!” Trumpets ‘sound, and guns boom a salute to 
the new King. 


Every corner of the Abbey will suddenly be bright 


with light as hundreds of special electric bulbs are 
turned on. The jewels in the crown of St. Edward 


‘ 


ST, EDWARD'S CROWN. 


This crown, which was made in 1662, 
has played its part in every corona- 
tion since then. It is kept under 
guard in the Tower of London and is 


will Petrie The red velvet_of the King’s s robes will 
glow as if flames were playing over them. The coro- 


nets of thousands of peers will glitter in the bright 
_ light. These noblemen will be dressed in scarlet and 


purple robes trimmed with ermine or white fur. They 
will put on their coronets as soon as their King is 
crowned. 

After the King is crowned! Queen Elizabeth will be 
crowned. This ceremony is much like that for the 


‘King, only much shorter. 


For the drive back to the palace, King George 


wears the state crown. It is also of solid gold set 


with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, pearls, and sap- 


only used when an English King is 


phires. There is also a third crown which will be 

used when the King goes to India this summer to be 

crowned, King-Emperor of India. 
Much of this ceremony of crowning the King of 


_ England goes back a thousand years or more. Before 


the Normans conquered England, the early kings 
were crowned -in a forest clearing. The Druid 
“priests and the chiefs gathered in a circle. The re- 
tainers and men-at-arms stood in rows behind them. 

The priests chanted the service and the fighting men 
shouted their loyalty to the new king. Then a war 
shield was placed on the ground. The new king stood 
in the center of it. The chiefs took hold of the edge 
of the shield and lifted the ruler high above their 
heads for all to see him. Then the people shouted, 

“God save the King!” 

In those days, the king had only the small island 
kingdom to rule. His subjects were dozens of power- 
ful chieftains and their followers. Today the British 
Empire spreads over one-fourth of the surface of the 
earth, and five hundred million people live in this 
Empire. The King of England has many problems 
to face that never worried those kings of long ago. 

King George VI is one of the few rulers left in 
Europe today. Some of the countries have presi- 
dents. Some have powerful dictators. There is much 
unrest in the world. There is es arming of na- 
tions and a great fear of war. à 

What the future will bring, no one really knows, 
But England is still very loyal to her King. She is | 
honoring him with pomp and splendor as he is . 
crowned. Her people are shouting from the far 


‘corners of the British Empire, “Long live the King!” 


w The King’s bracelets which have on them the emblems of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. (@) The golden spurs of St. George anientare the © 


emblems of knighthood and honor. (3) Two views of the spoon into which the holy oil is poured. (4) In the golden eagle is the holy oil with which the 
King i is anointed. (5) The Imperial Crown of India which will be used when George VI is crowned King-Emperor of that country, There are more than 
six thousand diamonds in this crown. By law, the Imperial State Crown and St. Edward’s Crown may never be taken out of England, so this special 
crown is taken to India for the coronation there. (6) The orb is placed in the King’s right hand after he has put on the royal robe. Later, the King carries 
this orb in his left hand. (7) The royal scepter which the King will hold in his right hand. (8) The mace (or staff) which is carried by the sergeant-at- 
arms during the coronation. (9) The King’s scepter which is an emblem of mercy. It has a white dove perched on the top. (10) Three of the jeweled 
swords. ihe one at the left is the blunt sword of mercy. The one in the center is the world’s most famous and most valuable sword of state. The one 


SP nen 


$ Sires at the right i is to be carried aby the King on state occasions, 2a 
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This story has 488 wotds in it. You should read it silently 
in two and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time you. 
Read as fast as you can but be sure that you understand 
what you read. Then do Test B.. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 


For a week, we have been pushing our. bicycles 
uphill and coasting downhill. The lanes have been 


narrow and winding. The great trees meet overhead. _ 


The cottages have thatch roofs. The stone walls are 
covered with ivy. 


IN THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF COCKINGTON 


Tom Trott snapped this picture of the old blacksmith’s shop 
as Jack stopped at the entrance. 


Devon is a real storybook land. It is a county or 
shire in southern England, somewhat like our own 
counties at home. There are 39 of these counties in 
England. But Jack and I are taking a bicycle trip 
through just two of them, Devon and Cornwall. 

One day, we stopped for lunch and a rest at Cock- 
ington. With our bicycles leaning against a stone 
wall, we sat in the grass and ate our picnic lunch of 
sandwiches, fruit, and milk. Then we looked around 
for a place to throw the paper and scraps. Across the 
road was an old cottage with a thatch roof. It was the 
village blacksmith shop. Inside, a great fire roared 
and the smith was busy making horseshoes. He let 
us burn our papers in the great fireplace. Then he 
told us that the old shop has been there for more 
than seven hundred years. Before we left, the black- 
smith made two tiny horseshoes and gave them to 
us saying, “Just for luck on your trip.” 

Now we have left the cozy lanes of Cockington far 
behind and are on bleak Dartmoor. As far as we 
can see, there are gray rocks and rolling moorland. 


Broom and heather grow at the side of the road. Wild 


ponies graze on the high moors. The wind blows their 


manes and tails. Ahead of us are the walls of Prince- 


town, England’s great prison. 

Yesterday as we rode along, Jack said, “I’m afraid 
that we are running into a fog.” He was looking at 
the white mist which was slowly rising on the moors. 

“Perhaps we can outride it,” I replied hopefully. 
“Remember our horseshoes.” 
` But luck was not with us. The mist grew thicker 

and thicker until we could not see the road ahead of 


us. We finally had to get off our bicycles and walk 
slowly along with our hands out in front of us. At 
last, we decided to camp for the night by the road- 
side. So we pitched our pup tents, locked our bicycles, 
and crawled in for the night. 

I must have fallen asleep for suddenly I sat up with 


a start. Something damp and cold had touched my 


face. I reached out into the white mist and felt a 
shaggy mane. One of the wild Dartmoor ponies was 


exploring my tent. I shooed him away and rolled over ` 
_ for another nap. 


When I awoke again, the sun was up and the mist 
was gone. But there was a great commotion outside 
the tent. I crawled out, and there was Jack trying to 
explain to the driver of a bus why we had camped in 
the very middle of the road, completely blocking 


traf 
3 Sheepishly yours, CKU 


Sandie the Question Hound 
I am snowed ùnder with questions about the new 
King of England, who will be crowned next month. 
Betty Perry of Middletown, Virginia, wants to know 
why kings are never called by their last names. Eliza 
Butler of Buffalo, Missouri, asks about King George’s 


Jast name. And Lois Milnes of Hawthorne School in 


Omaha, Nebraska, wants to know who will crown 
the King of England. 

It is an old and honorable custom to call people of . 
royal birth by their titles. These titles are always 
used with the first name of the person. Down through 
the ages, there have been many kings from the same 


- royal house and family. By using the first name and 


a number after it, each king stands out from all the 
others. 

- Of course, kings have family names, too, just as 
you and I have. If George VI were a private citi- 
zen, he would be called Mr. George Windsor. The 
English royal house and family are known as Wind- 
sor. But the new King will not be crowned as King 
Windsor. 

When. the Archbishop of Canterbury places the 
crown on the King’s head, he will become King 
George VI. For hundreds ‘of years, the honor of 
crowning England’s kings has belonged to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He alone may place the crown 
of St. Edward on an English King’s head. Sandie. 


3 Making Good Peaches Better 


A good peach needs much food to make it large 
and juicy. From 30 to 40 leaves are needed to furnish 
each peach with this food. An apple needs from 40 
to 50 leaves, and an orange about 50 leaves. 

To give each peach more leaves, peach growers 
thin out the fruit on the trees. This thinning-out sup- 
plies the peaches which are left with more food from 
the leaves. All the leaves on the tree help to make 
food for the fruit, even the leaves on the branches - 
where there is no fruit. Every leaf on a peach ‘tree 
helps to make the good peaches better. 


The foreman of a gang of railroad men had more than 
his share of wit. One day when he was walking along his 
section of the line, he found one of his men fast asleep in 
the shade of a hedge. Looking at the man with a smile, he 
said, “Sleep on, sleep on. As long as you sleep, you have a 
job. But when you wake up, you are out of work, ¥ 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


The people of Honolulu welcome Blimpy 
and the crew of the Clipper ship. 


GF m 
AF 
“What is the 


the captain. Blimpy laughs, “I am a 
stamp collector. Sport is after the stamp.” 


(A) The Crowning Ceremony 


{Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X after the right word or words. 


1, Visitors will come from the four corners of the earth 
to see George VI (crowned King of England. be- 
come a member of the Order of the Garter ___ drive tiie 


prancing horses___.). 6 
2. At eleven o’clock on the morning of May 12, King George 
and Queen Elizabeth will leave Buckingham Palace and 


step into (an old chariot.__ a beautiful new automo- 


bile their gold and glass coach---—). 
3. From a platform in Westminster Abbey, George VI will 


(be presented to the people-—.blow the trumpets. 
receive the golden orb __) as the King of England. 

4. The King will take the (Order of the Garter- salute —__ 
oath___) to serve his empire wisely and well. 


5. Four jeweled (orbs__.. swords... scepters..__.) will be 
used in the coronation ceremony. 


6. The King is crowned with the crown of (St. Edward___ 
George VI ___ the Normans...._). : 

7. The (Queen___ Archbishop of Canterbury... Druid 
priest.) places the crown on the head of George VI. 

8. Queen Elizabeth will be crowned (after__ before 


at the same time that.——) the King is crowned. 
9. For the drive back to the palace, King George wears 


(St. Edwards. an ermine.. the state___) crown. 
10. There is a third crown which will be used when the 


King goes to (Australia__._ India... Canada.__) this 
summer to be crowned King-Emperor. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _.____ 


You Have a Month To Work on Your Science Scrapbook 


Floods, droughts, and dust storms have made the subject of con- 
servation a very important one in our country. You might well add 
conservation as the fifth part in the table of contents for your science 
scrapbook. The Emergency Conservation 
Committee (734 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City) has material on conservation. 
These two pamphlets, “Three Seasons at 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary” and “Gran- 
deur of the Mighty Tree”, and other 
pamphlets are sent free of charge by the 
committee. In looking over a list of their 
materials, your class may find other help- 
ful pamphlets. Your teacher will please 
send the letter directly to the above address, not to My WEEKLY READER. 

When you come to Part IM of your outline, be sure to tell about 
your own tree planting. Next week’s story, “Are You a Tree 
Planter?”, will give you some good suggestions. 

An excellent outline for a Bird Day program is given in the March- 
April, 1937, issue of “Bird Lore” (The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City, 30c). You will find many 
good ideas in this outline to carry out in the study you are making 
for your science scrapbook. 

There are many interesting soil experiments to carry on in con- 
nection with your indoor and outdoor gardens. You will find many 
suggestions for such experiments in Booklet No. 454, “Soil: Its Sources 
and Uses” (American Education Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, 15c each). 


(B) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write in a few words your answers to the following questions. 


1. How did Tom Trott and Jack travel on their trip? ___. 
2. What two counties or shires did Tom Trott visit in 
C southern England? aa Le T e a 

3. Where did Tom Trott and Jack decide to throw the 
paper and scraps left from their lunch? --—-—-——------—-—— 

4. What did the man make for Tom Trott and his friend? 


5. What did they see grazing on the high moors? _____ 


AWhattistPrincetown ?) = = 
. Why did Tom Trott and Jack have to camp by the road- 


side-forathe: night? aS Sn ee ee 
8. What kind of tents did they have? -—-—-———--———————— 
9. What wakened Tom Trott during the night? .___.__ 


10. What caused a great commotion the next morning? —. 
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Perfect score is 10. My score is.. 


Things To Do 
This will be the first time that the radio has been used to 
bring a coronation ceremony in England to people in all 
parts of the world. Make plans of your own for following 
the coronation ceremony. These ideas will help you. 

1. Use part of the bulletin board for pictures and latest ac- 
counts of the preparations being made for the coronation. 

2. List the order of events in the coronation ceremony. Being 
familiar with the order of events will help you to follow 
the radio broadcast with greater interest. 

3. Find out whom President Roosevelt has appointed to 
represent our country at the coronation. Report to the - 
class how the nations of the world will take part. 

4. List subjects for special reports. Your class will want to 
know more about Westminster Abbey, the Order of the 
Garter, the crown jewels, Druid priests, etc. 


Attention! All Junior Audubon Clubs 


No Junior Audubon Club can be formed with less than 
ten members. We are sorry that My Weekly Reader did not 
make this point clear in the story about forming bird clubs. 

Please give the ten cents for your membership fee to your 
teacher. When ten or more pupils have joined, your teacher 
will send all the names at one time to the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Join the Loki Club 


This week the postman will bring your teacher a big 
letter telling about PLAYTIME WEEKLY ER for sum- 
mer months, I have written you a letter, too. 

Ask your teacher how you can get PLAYTIME WEEKLY 
Reaper this summer. When you subscribe, you will be- 
come a member of the Loki Club. You and your class- 
mates can form one of these clubs. If you do, I will send 
you my picture for your club and every club member 
will gt a Loki button to wear. Ask your teacher about 
my club for boys and girls. 


My WEEKLY Reaver, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Ine., 400 S. Front St., 
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Regular Air Mail Noz Crosses the Pacific 


, A Clipper Ship Takes Off for a Flight Across the Pacific Ocean 


N APRIL 21, the first regular air-mail flights 

between the United States and China were 
started. The Pan American Clipper left San Fran- 
cisco Bay Wednesday afternoon with a heavy load 
of mail. As the big flying boat started across the 
Pacific, whistles blew, bells rang, and people cheered. 
It was the beginning of the first regular air-mail 
flights across the stormy Pacific Ocean from the United 
States to China. 

Up to this time, it has taken about a month for a 
letter to go from the United States to China by regu- 
lar mail. Now letters can be sent to China in six 
days. Because the mails go so much faster, our 
country and China will be closer together. Many 
traveling salesmen will go to China by air. Salesmen 
want to use the quickest way of calling on their cus- 
tomers. Fast mail and passenger service will speed 
up trade between the two countries. 

An air-mail plane leaves San Francisco every 
Wednesday afternoon. It reaches Honolulu Thurs- 
day, the next day. The next Monday, the plane 
reaches Guam (gwdm), a small island in the 
Pacific. The Clipper is in the Philippine Islands by 
Tuesday. Then the air mail reaches China on 
Wednesday, a week after it left San Francisco. The 
real flying time is not seven days but only six, be- 
cause a whole day is lost in crossing the International 
Date Line. That is an imaginary line drawn from 
the North Pole to the South Pole through the Pacific 
Ocean. Time changes at the International Date Line. 
It is one day later on the west side of the line than 
it is on the east side. The line runs just west of Mid- 
way Islands. When the Clipper leaves Midway 
Islands on Friday, it is then Saturday on China’s side 
of the International Date Line. That is how one day 
is lost in flying westward across the line. In bring- 


ing mail from China to the United States, the Clip- 
per will gain a day in crossing the International Date 
Line. 

From China, airplanes will carry mail to India, 
Singapore, Australia, and New Zealand. The regu- 
lar air-mail flights to Australia and New Zealand will 
not be started until later. For the past month, the 
Pan American Clipper has been mapping out the 
best airway to New Zealand and Australia. Our 
trade with those two countries amounts to about ten 
million dollars every month. The fastest steamers 
take 19 days to make the trip. The new air-mail 
flights will make faster trade between the United 
States and the countries of the East. 

Before the new air-mail flights across the Pacific 
were started, the quickest way to send mail from 
New York to China was by way of England. A fast 
ship called the Queen Mary would carry the mail to 
England. From England, the letter would be taken 
across Europe and on to China by regular air-mail 
planes which have been in use for some time. 

Another way was to send the letter to San Fran- 
cisco in time to catch the China Clipper. But the 
China Clipper did not go all the way to China. 

The United States Post Office Department has 
made two stamps for use on the new air-mail flights 
across the Pacific. One is a 20-cent stamp and the 
other a 50-cent one. The cost of sending air mail by 
the new transpacific routes is 70 cents for each half 
ounce. Most business letters weigh more than half 
an ounce. The Pan American Clipper carries thou- 
sands of (SRE on each trip across the Pacific. 
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The dotted line marks the new route which the Pan American seaplane 
followed on its 7,000-mile test flight from San Francisco to New v Zealand. 
The other line shows the regular air route to C 
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Child Health Day 
May Day is Child Health Day. Each year, the 
President of the United States makes a proclamation 
about Child Health Day. He says that the children 
of today are those who will run our Government of 
tomorrow. To do this well, they must have health. 


Getting “Sunshine” from Lamps 


Here are some health rules for all of us to think 


about this week: 

1. Drink plenty of milk and ot green vegetables 
and fruit at mealtime. Do not eat between meals, 
and you will enjoy good, hearty meals. Drink plenty 
of water between meals. If you feel hungry between 
meals, drink two or three glasses of water. Then you 
- will enjoy your food more at mealtime. 

2. Brush your teeth each morning and night. Do 
not eat too many sweets, because sweets make bad 
teeth. Clean teeth are keys to health and digestion. 

3. Rest some time during the day. Too much ex- 
citement is bad for your nerves. Bad nerves break 
down good health. Sleep 12 hours every night with 
plenty of fresh air in your bedroom. 

4. Play outdoors in the sunshine. SERIE makes 
strong bones and drives away bad health. 

Try to be happy all the time. A sunny, happy per- 
son usually has good health. If you cannot be happy, 
try to find out what is wrong. 

Not long ago, a man who makes a study of health 
said that he had found a way to make people live ten 
years longer. He learned the secret by feeding white 
mice different kinds of food. He found that the 


mice to which he fed green vegetables, fruit, and | 


milk lived much longer than those that ate meat, 
starch, and sugar. 

Later the man tried the same foods on people. He 
found that those who ate fruit and vegetables and 
drank plenty of milk lived longer than those who 
ate much meat, starch, and sugar. He also found that 
the people of some far-away islands who eat only 
fresh fruit, vegetables, milk, and coarse grain have 
almost perfect teeth. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I don’t know when you will get this letter, for 
there are no mailboxes here in the desert. A camel 
will carry this letter part way to China on his back. 
A camel can travel about six miles an hour. When 
it reaches a town 30 miles south of here, the letter will 
be sent to Peiping (ba’ping’) in a mail car. Then the 
China Clipper will carry it across the Pacific to San 
Francisco. I am mailing this letter in March, hop- 
ing you will receive it before the end of April. 

It took us a long time to get our papers allowing 
us to take this trip across Mongolia. We had to get 
permits from both Japan and the U. S. S. R., or 
Soviet Russia. After signing many papers, we at 
last started out in our rented Ford. All of us had 
guns strapped to our hips. We had not gone more 
than one hundred miles when bullets began whizzing 
over our heads. “Bandits,” shouted our driver. Far 
away, we could see men riding fast toward us on 
horses. Jim and I dropped down on the floor of the 
car, for we did not want to be hit. We took out our 
guns and fired them over the side of the car. When 
the bandits heard the great roar of our guns, they 
turned and rode in the other direction. $ 

We surely were glad, for just then we hit a soft 


` place in the road and were stuck in the sand. We all 


got out and pushed as hard as we could. Every once 
in a while, die would fire his gun just to show the 


—Pictures, Inc. 


Home Is Wherever These Mongolian Nomads Pitch Their Tents 


bandits that we were not to be fooled with. The 
driver said that they, no doubt, were Chinese bandits 
looking for goods to steal. There are thousands of 
bandits in this part of the world who make their liv- 
ing by robbing travelers. 

We rode on and soon came to a herd of gazelles. 
They are small antelopes with long, curved horns. 
Thousands of gazelles live on the plains of Mongolia. 
We were going about 40 miles an hour when one of 
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the gazelles decided to race with us. He ran beside 
our car and easily kept up with us. Peeky, Jim’s 
dog, barked and barked at him. When we were go- 
ing at our top speed, 45 miles an hour, the gazelle 
passed us. As the little animal ran ahead, all we could 
see of him was the white tip of his tail. He must have 
been going 60 miles an hour. Soon he grew tired, 
kicked up his heels, and ran off across the sand. 

Late that afternoon, we came to a group of tents 
around a water well. They were the homes of a 

wandering tribe of Mongolians. The people are called 
' nomads, because they wander from place to place. 
When their sheep eat all the grass in one place, they 
pack their tents on the backs of camels and go to a 
new place. The tents are made of skins and are 
called yurts. Iam sending you a picture of a yurt and 
of the father and child who live in it. You will see 
that the people are well bundled up, for it is still 
very cold here. 


Lots of love to you all, Uach Bam 


~ 


The Toad Is a Helpful Gardener 


Every wise person should welcome a toad to his 
garden. Toads eat many cutworms, beetles, and 
other insects which harm garden plants. The toad 
is a helpful gardener, and he should be treated 
kindly. 

Have you found any toad eggs in a pond this 
spring? The eggs of a toad can be told from those 
of a frog, because a mother toad lays her eggs in a 
long string. She places them near the bottom of a 
shallow pond. The eggs grow and hatch into small 
tadpoles that swim in the water. A tadpole does not 


have any lungs. It breathes through gills at the side 


of the head. As the tadpole grows, its tail disappears 
and legs appear. Then the little animal is able to 
leave the water and hop upon the land. 

A mother frog lays her eggs in a mass of gelatin. 
The gelatin makes the frog’s eggs float near the top 
of the water. The gelatin serves as food for the 
baby frogs, or tadpoles as they are also called. So it 
is easy to tell a frog’s eggs from those of a toad. 

A toad is not only a useful animal but also a 
friendly little fellow. He will learn to come when 
he is called. When he becomes acquainted, he likes 
to be tickled on his back with a blade of grass. He 
will sit still as long as one tickles him. 

The toad’s tongue is made in such a way that it is 
easy for him to catch insects. The tongue is long and 
is fastened to the front part of the toad’s mouth. The 
tongue folds back into the mouth and is covered with 
a sticky fluid. When a toad sees an insect, he sticks 
out his long tongue, as quick as lightning. The sticky 
fluid on the tongue holds the insect fast. Toads eat 
hundreds of harmful insects every night. 

A toad is yellow-brown in color and has bumps or 
“warts” on his back. These are not really warts, nor 


—Lynwood M. Chace 
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This Little Tree Frog Must Think His Friend the Toad Is a Real Giant 
as He Perches on Mr, Toad’s Head 


do children get warts by touching a toad. The lumps 
are glands which give out a bitter fluid. The giving 
out of this fluid is the toad’s way of fighting its ene- 
mies. The bitter fluid stops dogs and other animals 
from enjoying a dinner of toads. 

Grown toads like to live in gardens, because they 
can find plenty of insects there. Toads sleep all win- 
ter in holes which they dig in the ground. They 
know enough to bury themselves below the frost 
line. Early in the spring, they hop to the water to 
lay strings of many eggs. 


Make a Home Health Chart 


When summer vacation begins, the school cannot help you 
to check up on your health habits. A chart to tell the story 
of your health record will help your parents to check up on 


_ your health habits this summer. Your chart may cover 


such points as food, rest, play, and care of your body. 

The class may wish to practice making such a home 
health chart. Then you can make a new chart using the 
best points in each pupil’s chart. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

Today we read in My Weekly Reader that 
no one knows just where Audubon was born, 
but it is thought that he was born on an 
island called Haiti. Our Webster reader, 
called “Joyful Adventures”, says that Audu- 

m was born in Louisiana. We looked in 

“The World Book”, and it agrees with our Webster 
reader. Will you please give us your source of informa- 
tion and tell us which is correct? 
Yours truly, 
The Fourth Grade of Belmont, Hlinois. 
Dear Fourth Grade, 
I am glad to know that you are such careful readers. 
I am glad to know that you check the facts in My Weekly 
Reader and write to me when you have any questions 
to ask. The source of the information about Audubon’s 
birthplace is from a new book. It is called “Audubon”, 
by Constance Rourke. Miss Rourke has spent years 
making a study of Audubon and his work. She has 
traveled many miles and has looked up every record 
she could find. There are no records which tell just 
where the great lover of birds was born. But there are 
many things which make us think that Audubon was 
not born in our country. If you will look up “Audubon” 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica”, you will see that it 
agrees with the information given in My Weekly Reader. 
Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN AFRICA—Loki Has a Surprise 


Week of April 26-30, 1937 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


> CEAN 2 
Ee eee Lf / Vhs 


Se Yt, 


“Come on, Loki, hop in the | Dan and Loki land their plane in | Loki and Dan start through the } Loki looks through the bushes. He hears a 
plane. We're going to Africa,” | Kenya (ké-nyd’) Colony. This part | jungle. A thick forest covers | noise. “I hear a wild animal, Dan. Come 
The plane flies over Ethiopia | of Africa belongs to England. “Look | this part of Africa. “Come on, | quick.” Just then a big giraffe appears, “Oh, 
(6-thi-6'pi-a). This country is | at the funny houses with straw | Dan, follow me. I am hunting | little bear tracks, who are you?” Loki says. 


surrounded by high mountains. roofs,” says Dan. for wild animals.” 


(A) Follow the Air Mail Across Pacific 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 
In each blank space write the correct word from the list 
of words given below. 
1. On April 21, the first — _ air-mail flights 
between the United States and China were 


started. 

2. Now letters can be sent to China in _ days. 

3. Faster mail will speed up _. between 
the United States and China. 

4, Every .._..____......_. afternoon, an air-mail plane 
leaves San Francisco. 

5. Time at the International Date Line. 


6. The International Date Line runs just — 
of the Midway Islands. 


7. In bringing mail from China to the United States, 
the Clipper will ---- a day in crossing the 
International Date Line. 

8. For the past month, the Pan American Clipper 


has been mapping out the hest airway to. 


and aisde tta hone ee ae 
9. Before the new air-mail flights were started, the 
quickest way to send mail from New York to 


Chinakwastbyaways0 eins a 
10. The United States Post Office Department has 
made a new -__..__- stamp and a new 


stamp for use on the new air-mail flights across 
the Pacific. 


Wednesday, England, 50c, lose, 85c, eight, New Zealand, 
west, 20c, trade, Friday, changes, regular, Australia, gain, 
six, east, five 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


TEACHERS: PLEASE NOTE 


Coin container blanks for mailing individual pupil subscriptions to 
PLAYTIME WreeKLyY Reaper are blanked in with your copies of My 
WEEKLY Reaver this week. Full details about summertime editions of 
My WEEKLY Reaper have been sent to you, under separate cover. Will 
you please discuss PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER with your pupils and have 
each pupil take home one of these individual coin container subscription 
blanks to make it easy for parents to send the subscription and money 
to the publishers? 

If you are planning to send pupil subscriptions, simply send to the 
parents explanatory slips and urge pupils to bring in the subscription 
money to you. If you do not plan to take care of the subscriptions, 
please send both slip and coin container blank to each home, so that 
parents may mail subscriptions themselves. 


(B) A Word Game 


(Ability To Classify Words) 


- Divide a piece of paper into three columns. Use these 
headings: Foods (6), Animals (8), and Parts of a Toad’s 
Body (9). Then write the following words under the right 
headings. The number after each head tells you the number 
of words in each column. | 

Use these words: mouth, vegetables, mice, gills, grain, 
lungs, frogs, milk, horses, head, sugar, legs, antelopes, meat, 
glands; tadpoles, arms, toads, fruit, gazelles, tongue, camels, 
tail. 


Perfect score is 23. My score is 


(C) Another Oral Reading Lesson 


(Oral Reading To Determine Difficulties in Reading and Interpretation) 


In Test C on page 42 of My Weekly Reader for April 5-9, 
you read the paragraphs in Uncle Ben’s letter orally. Then 
you found the sentence which gave the main idea for the 
paragraph. This week, you are going to write the sen- 
tences which give the main ideas for the paragraphs. 

Number the paragraphs in the story about toads. Have 
one child read the first paragraph orally. Have your teacher 
or another pupil list the different facts in the paragraph as 
the class gives them. Then use the facts listed on the board 
to help you work out one sentence giving the main idea for 
‘the paragraph. When the class has agreed on the best topic 
sentence, it will be written on the board. 

Work out the other paragraphs of the story in the same 
way. At the close of the lesson, read the seven topic sen- 


tences out loud. Put a copy of the sentences into your 
Weekly Reader notebook. 


Perfect score is 7. My score is... 


Are You One of Loki’s Helpers? 


: You have read the good news 
a about Loki’s summer club for SS 
Gia PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaver. But VL 


did you know that Loki wants œ 

the girls and boys to help him > K$ 

Plans the good times for the 
ub? 


a e7 
If you have good ideas for 3 ATS 
Loki’s summer club, don’t keep 


them to yourself. Loki has 15 
fine field glasses and 25 harmonicas for the children who send in the 
best ideas. Why not try to be one of Loki’s best helpers? 

What ideas have you for new hobbies, things to make, trips to take, 
collections to make, trails to explore, and games to play? Jot down 
your plans and discuss them with your friends. 

Loki will ask these two questions when he reads your plans for sum- 
mer fun. (1) Would a great many children enjoy doing the things you 
suggest? (2) Can the things be made or done with little or no cost? 


Note to the teacher: Here is a fine opportunity for the class to talk over ways 
and means of spending the summer vacation profitably. Send all the letters 
from your class in one package to Loki’s Contest, My Weekly Reader No. 4, 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, As the contest for each Weekly Reader 
will be handled separately, it is necessary that each child tell which edition he 
is using. Each entry must tell the date school closes. The complete address con- 
sists of pupil's name, name of school and teacher, street address of school, town 
or city, State. Each child should also add the name of parent and complete home 
address. Mail entries not later than May 4. 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 4, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgivin: 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered ns second-class matter at Columbus, 


and Uhristmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Ga 
io, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Safety First at Sea 


HEN something happens to your bicycle or 

toy express wagon, you check it over care- 
fully. If your model airplane crashes to the ground, 
or your model ship sinks to the bottom of the pond, 
you go over it carefully. You want to find out what 
happened and why it happened. Then you want to 
see that such an accident does not happen again. 

In the same way, only on a far larger scale, Uncle 
Sam looks into accidents which happen to trains, 
ships, and airplanes. Then he puts experts to work 
on new ways to make trains, ships, and airplanes 
safer. 

For months, a group of experts have been work- 
ing on greater safety for ships at sea. These men 
began their study soon after two accidents happened 
to American passenger ships at sea. Many lives were 
lost in the wrecks. Uncle Sam said, “Something 

: must have been wrong about those ships.” So he 
called together a group of men who know much 
about ships and put them to work on the problem. 

This month, those experts handed their report to 
our Government. In it, they give an outline of ways 
to make a ship safe and fireproof. They point the 
way to greater safety at sea. They show how ships 
can be safe and fireproof from stem to stern and from 
sun deck to engine room without adding greatly to 
the cost of building or the weight of the ship. The 
experts also suggest that a bureau be set up to see 
that these safety devices are built into ships and 
that safety-first rules are obeyed at sea. 

Many safety devices are already being used on 
board our American ships. A modern fireproof ship 
is divided into compartments, or sections, which are 
shut off from each other by watertight bulkheads. If 
something happens in one section, it can be cut off 


from the rest of the ship at once. The great water- 
tight doors of these watertight bulkheads can be 
closed from the bridge of the ship by turning a handle. 
Every door can be closed within 45 seconds. There 
is a chart on the bridge which shows just where each 
door is. As a door closes, a light flashes showing the 
number of the door. The light tells the officer on the 
bridge that this special door is now closed. 

Also on the bridge is a fire finder. It is a big glass 
cabinet filled with tubes. The tubes are fastened to 
pipes which lead to all parts of the ship. Air is always 
flowing through these pipes, and it will suck up and 
carry to the bridge smoke from any part of the ship. 
At the first whiff of smoke from one of these tubes, 
the officer sends a man down to find out about this 
smoke. If a fire is starting, it can then be put out 
at once. 

Not only are there fire finders on board but also 
depth finders. Every few seconds, they show how 
deep the water is below the ship’s keel. On modern. 
ships, these depth finders have taken the place of the 
old lead hand line which was lowered over the side 
of the ship. Several minutes were needed to check 
the depth with this hand line. 

The captain and the officers have many safety helps 
in charting their course and keeping on it. For ex- 
ample, the officer on watch does not have to steer the 


` ship by hand. He sets the automatic pilot, which is 


called Metal Mike by the seamen. Metal Mike will 
hold the ship to her course until that course is 
changed again. ~ 

The course is charted on great maps which show 
undersea dangers, such as reefs, rocks, or sand bars, 
and also the depth of the water. To place the ship on 
these maps, a radio direction finder is used. By 


BEHIND THE SCENES ON A GREAT OCEAN LINER 


(Left) The chief officer checks the depth of the 
water below the ship’s keel. (Center) He is receiv- 
ing signals from land stations and light ships by 
means of the radio direction finder. (Right) The 


radio operator puts on his smoke mask during a fire 
and lifeboat drill. The radio is the ship’s only 
bridge to land in time of trouble. 


—Courtesy Raymond c. Baker and the Grace Line 
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means of a dial, the chief officer can tune into land 
stations. First he turns the dial until he is in touch 
with a certain land station on the starboard, or right 
side, of the ship. He gets this station at its strongest 
point. Next he tunes into another land station on the 


Grace Line 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


A seaman goes down into one of the cargo holds to locate a fire. He 
wears a gas mask and carries a tank of filtered air strapped to his back. 
The rope is a signal line from the hold to the second officer on the deck. 


port, or left side, of the ship. He gets this station also 
at its strongest point. Then he draws on his chart a 
line from each of these land stations to the point 
where he received its signals. The position of the 
ship is the point at which these two lines cross on the 
chart. In this way, he finds out the exact position of 
his ship at sea. - 

Once a week, there is a fire and boat drill. When 
the fire alarm rings, the members of the crew hurry 
to their special stations. Life preservers are put on. 
The lifeboats are checked off and lowered. The radio 
operator puts on a smoke mask and takes his place 
at the radio keyboard ready to flash a message or 
an SOS to land and also to other ships at sea. 

If you visit a big ocean liner in port, you can go 
over the ship and see all these safety devices and 
many others, too. Perhaps you can watch a fire and 
lifeboat drill. Then you will learn how the rules of 
safety are put into force and carefully obeyed at 
sea. You will know why a ship is one of the world’s 
safest ways of travel. 


+ aN sOUND 
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The boys and girls in the fifth grade of Fountain, 
North Carolina, ask this question: Why do ships travel 
so many knots instead of miles an hour? 

I trotted down to the piers where the big ships dock 
and asked an old seaman about the nautical mile. 

A knot is a sailor’s word for mile, and it comes from 
the log-line of a ship. The log-line is divided into 
lengths by knots. Each length is to a mile at sea as 
one-half minute is to an hour. The log-line is cast 
over the side of the ship. Then a sailor checks the 
number of knots which are run out in half a minute. 
This number shows how many knots, or miles an hour, 
the ship is making. ' Sandie 


4 


Are You a Tree Planter? 


If Arbor Day comes this month in your State, you 
are probably making plans to plant at least one tree. 
If so, be sure to tell the American Tree Association 
at Washington, D. C., about it. The association will 
put the name of your school on its roll of honor and 
send you an honor certificate. 

Before you plant your tree, have your teacher ask. 
your State Department of Forestry about the trees 
which grow best in your State. Perhaps your State 
Department of Forestry will supply tree seedlings 
free or at a small cost. 

When you get your seedling, follow these rules for 
planting it. Look at the numbers in the picture as 
you read the directions. 


1. Throw a burlap or canvas covering on the grass so that 
it will not be damaged. (See: number 1 in the picture.) 


- 2. Dig the hole large enough so that the roots may not be 


cramped. (See number 2 in the picture.) 
3. Put a few stones in the bottom of the hole for drainage, 
~ especially if the hole is dug in clay. 
4. Get good fertile topsoil to put around the roots, unless 
the natural soil taken from the hole is rich. 
5. Plant the tree at about the same depth it stood at the 
nursery. ; 
. Lay the roots out so that they are not curled or cramped. 
Cut off the bruised roots. (See number 6 in the picture.) 
. Press the earth down firmly so that every root is closely 
packed. 


6 
7 

-~ 8. Use a stick to settle the dirt around the roots. 
9 


. Pour in water to the top of the hole when it is three- 
fourths full of dirt. Let the water settle. Then fill to 
the top with loose dirt. Make the dirt level around tree. | 

10. Trim broken or bruised branches. 

11. Do not cut back the main stem, for that may spoil the 
shape of the tree. - : Sect 

12. If your tree is large, or if it is one which will be pushed 
by strong winds, stake it, Do not fasten the wire directly 
around the stem but use a cushion. 

13. After planting, till or cultivate the ground around the 
tree 


14. Put fertilizer, well-rotted manure, leaf mold, etc., over 


mY 


the surface. 
Wha 
/ 


selene 
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-These fourteen points of tree planting are all given 
in detail in a booklet on the Constitution of the United 
States. Ask your teacher to write to the American 
Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for one of the booklets. As the Con- 
stitution of the United States will celebrate its 150th 
birthday next fall, you may want to plant your tree 
in honor of our Constitution and of the men who 
helped to make it. 
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Are You a Model Maker? 


Perhaps you like to make little boats or ships that 
really sail on a pond or, for want of a better place, in 
the bathtub. Perhaps you make little airplanes that 
really fly. Some model makers go in for little auto- 
mobiles perfect from nose to trunk rack, Others 
make dolls’ houses, settings for fairs and towns, or 
street scenes where traffic can be studied. 


_ This model maker is putting the finishing touches 
on alittle railroad locomotive. He is Alexander Wood, 
a famous model expert of Hollywood, California. Mr. 
Wood is working on a switching locomotive. It is 
built to scale. It is four and three-fourths inches long, 
_ two inches high, and weighs one and one-half pounds. 
It has a six-volt electric motor which will send it 
humming over the little railroad tracks. So small 
and so perfect is the little engine that Mr. Wood has 
to use a jeweler’s tools and a jeweler’s eyepiece as he 
works on it. 
The making of models is an art. It takes both skill 
and patience, as you have discovered if your hobby 
is model making. 


Guard Your Health 


Each year, the President of the United States pro- 
claims May first Child Health Day. He asks schools, 
churches, clubs, and other organizations to put on 
-= programs which show the importance of being well 
~ and strong. The President asks everyone to help 
guard the health of boys and girls throughout the 
nation. 

What are you doing for Child Health Day? Why 
not check up on your health program for this year? 


‘Then make plans for an even bigger and better health 


program for the rest of 1937. 


When Fishermen Get Together 


Two fishermen were talking. 

“Tf you were out in deep water andi a 60-mile wind arose, 
what would you do?” 

“Yd drop an anchor.” 

“Suppose an 80-mile ‘wind were blowing. What would 
you do?” 

“Pd drop another anchor.” 

“Suppose a 100-mile wind arose?” 

“Pd drop another anchor.” 

“Where do you get all these anchors?” 

“Where do you get all these winds?” 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


At this very moment, I am sitting on the rocks, 
looking out to sea. Above me is the little town of St. 
Ives with its steep, narrow streets and quaint old. 
houses and shops. All around me are sea gulls. They 
circle and dive, uttering strange, lonely cries. They 
walk along the "sand, picking up scraps of fish which 
the fishermen have left. Near by on the dock are 
a dozen or more cats feasting on a banquet of fish. 

Almost everyone in St. Ives owns at least two cats. 
In fact, St. Ives must have been famous for its cats 
down through the centuries. You know the old rhyme. 

“As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives, 
Every wife had seven sacks, 
Every sack had seven cats, 
Every cat had seven kits, 
Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 
How many were there going to St. Ives?” 


Of course, you know the answer to this riddle. But 


did you know that there is a real town of St. Ives in 


Cornwall and that it is famous for fish as well as cats? 

St. Ives is a real English fishing village. I have 
talked with many of the old fishermen and even gone 
fishing with them. Their boats are fastened to the 


. harbor wall with chains. These chains are long and 


let the little fishing boats go quite far out to sea. 
After the catch is brought to shore, the fish are © 
cleaned and packed. Then they are ready to be 
shipped by rail to the London fish markets. 


IN THE QUAINT OLD VILLAGE OF CLOVELLY 
Jack and J rode down this street on donkeys. It is so steep that not even 
a bicycle can make the grade. Clovelly is famous the world over for its 
cobblestone street which drops, like a staircase, four hundred feet to a 
: fishing pier on the sea. — -= 


There are great drying nets spread out on the rocks 
and grass. There are big sheds where kipper are 
smoked for market. There are lobster pots and fish- 
ing nets. If I were an artist, I could easily spend a 
summer here, painting the sea, the gulls, the cats, 


and the fishermen: 
As ever, CKU 
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Blimpy decides to stay in Hawaii a few | Blimpy likes Honolulu, which is some- 
days. He finds that the islands are called | what like an American city. Hey likes 


“The Rainbow Land”. Hawaii's warm, sunny 


As 


5 
Z 
y 


aan 
y 


CATTI 


Blimpy has lost Sport and is worri 


about him. But he sees some interesting 
places as he hunts for his dog. 


(A) Can You Pass the Safety Test at Sea? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after each of the following questions. 


1, When Uncle Sam learns the causes of accidents, does 
he leave it to railroad lines, steamship lines, and air 


lines to work out new safety methods? _.______ 
2. Have a group of experts been working for months on 


greater safety for ships at sea? _____ 
3. In their report to our Government, did those experts 


‘show how ships can be made safe and fireproof? ___.__ 
4. Did the report suggest that the steamship companies see 


to it that safety devices are built into their ships? —____ 
5. Can a modern fireproof ship be divided into sections 
which are shut off from each other by watertight bulk- 


6. Are the watertight doors closed from the engine 


rooms 
7. Does the fire finder on the bridge carry smoke from 


any part of the ship to the smokestacks? _____ 
8. Do the depth finders, which show how deep the water 


is below the ship’s keel, record the depth every hour? __. 
9. Does the automatic pilot hold the ship to her course until 


that course is changed? ____ 
10. Does the course which is charted on great maps show 


undersea dangers? 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _____.__ 


(B) Making a List 
(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 


Skim through the story on the front page to find eight 
safety devices used on board ships. 


ay ae Se ee ee ST 
2 pate a a et ee ET Gah a 
3 ee Se e 
AS eee e ee RS 


Choose the device which interests you most and reread 
the paragraph which tells about it. You may find more in- 
formation in an encyclopedia. Be ready to do your part when 
the class summarizes the kinds of safety devices used at sea. 


Perfect score is 8. _ My score is... 


TEACHERS: PLEASE NOTE 
Coin container blanks for mailing individual pupil subscriptions to 
YTIME WEEKLY READER are blanked in with your copies of My 
WEEKLY Reaper this week. Full details about summertime editions of 
My Weex.y Reaper have been sent to you, under separate cover. Will 
you please discuss PLayyime WEEKLY Reaper with your pupils and have 
each pupil take home one of these individual coin container subscription 
blanks to make it easy for parents to send the subscription and money 
to the publishers? 

Tf you are planning to send pupil subscriptions, simply send to the 
parents explanatory slips and urge pupils to bring in the subscription 
money to you. If you do not plan to take care of the subscriptions, 
please send both slip and coin container blank to each home, so that 
parents may mail subscriptions themselves, 


(C) Words and Their Meanings 


(Vocabulary Development) 
In each blank space write the correct word. 


AL ee ee a eeispapkinds ofa fish: 
. An office which is just a part of a department in our 


toe 


Government is called a. 


3, A... is a sand bar or shelf of rock lying 
near the surface of the water. 


4, A lovely old-fashioned village can be said to be... 
5. To ...._.....-.... means to make known in a public manner. 
6. Ais one of the sections into which 
a ship is divided. 
7. The walls separating the sections of a ship are called 
8. A... is an instrument or invention 
used for a special purpose. 
9, An __.... +... pilot is mechanical and moves 
and acts of itself. 
10. Giving all the._._...___._..ttmtmu.. of the story means to 


tell it fully giving all the particulars. 


proclaim, bulkheads, bureau, organization, device, keel, 
kipper, details, dial, reef, automatic, quaint, compartment 


Perfect score is 10. My score is — 


Things To Do 


1. Make a collection of pictures that might represent life in 
the little town of St. Ives. Tom Trott mentions ten things 
that he saw in the old village. 

2. Make models to show safety on ships at sea. 


A Hop, Skip, and a. Jump 


Teacher: “What is Australia bounded by?” 
Billy: “Kangaroos.” 


Are You One of Loki’s Helpers? 


You have read the good news X 

about Loki’s summer club for Ss - 

PLAYTIME WEEKLY Reaver. But VX 

did you know that Loki wants œ~ P 

the girls and boys to help him ES f 

plan the good times for the Qo LZ 
If you have good ideas for <32—S 

Loki’s summer club, don’t keep RoS 253s 


best ideas, Why not try to be one of Loki’s best helpers? 

What ideas have you for new hobbies, things to make, trips to take, 
collections to make, trails to explore, and games to play? Jot down 
your plans and discuss them with your friends. 

- Loki will ask these two questions when he reads your plans for sum- 
mer fun. (1) Would a great many children enjoy doing the things you 
suggest? (2) Can the things be made or done with little or no cost? 


Note to the teacher: Here is a fine opportunity for the class to talk over ways 
and means of spending the summer vacation profitably. Send all the letters 
from your class in one package to Loki’s Contest, My Weekly Reader No. 5, 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. As the contest for each Weekly Reader 
will be handled separately, it is necessary that each child tell which edition he 
is using. Each entry must tell the date school closes. The complete address con- 
sists of pupil's name, name of school and teacher, street address of school, town 
or city, State. Each child should also add the name of parent and complete home 
address. Mail entries not later than May 4. 


MY WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St, Ee 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school cluba, 
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Many Go to London To See the New King 


ORE people will be in London on May 12 than 

were ever before in any one city. They will 
come from all parts of the world to see George VI 
crowned King of Great Britain. 


Princess Elizabeth May Be Queen of England Some Day 


George VI was about 16 years old when his father 
was crowned King of Great Britain. That was in 
1911, and the boy was called Prince Albert. He and 
his brothers and sister rode to a big church, called 
Westminster Abbey. There they saw their father 
crowned King George V. The children never forgot 
the beautiful crowns which were placed on the heads 
of their father and mother. 

This year, two little girls will see their father 
and mother crowned. They are 11-year-old Princess 
Elizabeth and six-year-old Princess Margaret Rose. 
The little princesses will ride to Westminster Abbey 
Wednesday morning. They will ride through streets 
decorated with flags, bunting, and streamers. The 
streets will be so crowded that there will not be room 
for the people to move. Millions of faces will be turned 
toward the royal carriage. Eight prancing horses will 
pull it through the streets, while bands and bagpipes 
play. 

In Westminster Abbey, the princesses will see men 
and women dressed in coronation robes costing thou- 
sands of dollars. The robes are of bright red and 
purple velvet trimmed with fur. Many of the ladies 
will have coronets on their heads, long trains on their 
gowns, and beautiful jewels on their necks. Kings, 
queens, and royal families from all parts of the world 
will be in the Abbey. There will be the greatest 


gathering of princes from India ever seen in London. 
The rustle of their rich silks, the glitter of jewels, 
and the flash of swords will make the little girls’ eyes 
sparkle. They will hear the new organ play and a 
boys’ choir sing. 

Already London, the world’s biggest city, is so 
crowded that it seems it will hold no more. But 
many ships, airplanes, trains, busses, and automo- 
biles crowded with people are making their way to 
London. Thousands of extra policemen, soldiers, and 
sailors will help take care of the great crowds. 

Why are so many people going to London this 
week to see King George VI crowned? When his 
grandfather was crowned in 1902, and his father in 
1911, such crowds did not go to London. Last month, 
an English Lord who was in our country said, “I 
went to London to see the coronations of 1902 and 
1911, I went from my home town which is 40 miles 
from London. I was among the few who went from 
my town. But this year, almost everyone in my 
home town is planning to go. Every shopkeeper, 
every barber, and almost all other persons are plan- 
ning to be in London on May 12. Only the very old, 
the very young, and the sick will be left at home.” 

Traveling is easier, cheaper, and faster than it 
used to be. That is one reason for the great number 
of people going to London this week. Another rea- 
son is the love which the last ruler, King George V, 
made the people feel for the British King. The radio 


Like a Coach from Fairyland, the Royal Coach of Gold and Glass Pulled 
by Eight Prancing Horses Will Carry the King and Queen to Westmin- 
ster Abbey on May 12th. 
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carried his voice to all parts of the world. This made 
the King seem very close to the people and made 
them feel that he was their friend. 


All Parts of British Empire Will Celebrate the Coronation 


The coronation of King George VI will be cele- 
brated not only in London but in places thousands 
of miles away. Celebrations will be held in all parts 


- of the British Empire. In South Africa, native drums 
_ will beat out the glad news that the King is crowned. 


In India, white elephants will parade through the 
streets. Princes dressed in gold cloth and wearing 
many jewels will parade with the elephants. 

In British Malaya, the people will be wakened 
early in the morning by the salute of guns. During 
the day, church bells will ring and thanksgiving serv- 
ices will be held in the temples. At night, bonfires 
will be lighted on high hills and lantern parades will 
be held. 

In many other parts of the British Empire, parades 
will be held. Buildings will be brightly lighted at 
night, and fireworks will be set off. Drums will 
sound, schools will be closed, and free meals will be 
given to the poor. From Newfoundland in the North 
to New Zealand in the South, the British people 
will celebrate the coronation. They will cheer their 


new King, who is called “George the Sixth, by the | 


Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the Brit- 
ish Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India”. : 


Protect the May Flowers! © 

May is one of the prettiest months of the year be- 
cause of all the wild flowers then in bloom. It is fun 
to go out in the woods and pick flowers. But many 
of our flowers are becoming very scarce. We must 
learn to enjoy them without picking them. Many 
hunters have learned to enjoy hunting wild ani- 
mals with a camera, rather than with a gun. 
Like thoughtful hunters, we must learn not to hurt 
or kill the things we are looking for. We must learn 
to enjoy wild flowers by looking at them as they 
grow or by taking pictures of them. 


To Pick Wisely We Must Learn How New Plants Grow 
Some plants, such as Solomon’s-seal, arbutus, and 


Dutchman’s-breeches have underground stems, or — 


rootstocks. We can see the rootstocks by taking the 
soil carefully away from the roots. In doing this, we 
shall see that the rootstocks divide many times, each 
part making a new plant. In pulling one old plant, 
we may kill many new ones by pulling up their 
roots. Arbutus, Solomon’s-seal, and Dutchman’s- 
breeches are becoming scarce in many parts of our 
country. If you have many of those plants near where 
you live, do not tear up their roots. Try to keep 
other children from pulling up their roots, too. 

The leaves of some plants make food which is 
stored in the underground rootstocks. The leaves 


Picking Golden Daffodils in the Puyallup River Valley in the State 
of Washington 


of the trillium, hepatica, bloodroot, and arbutus do 


this. In picking the flowers of those plants, we pick 
the leaves, too. The loss of leaves often kills the 
whole plant. j 

Some plants, such as lilies, have bulbs from which 
new plants grow. In picking a lily, we often tear the 
bulb out of the ground. Then no more plants can 
grow from that bulb. to 

Other plants, such as the ground pine and fern, 
grow new plants from spores. The spores look like 
dark spots on the leaves. When we pick ferns and 
ground pine, we pick also the spores. Then no more 
plants can grow from those spores. 

Many new plants grow from seeds. The seeds 
grow after the flowers drop off. If the flowers are 
picked, no seeds can grow. So in picking one flower, 
you may destroy many seeds and many new plants. 

Here are some of the early spring flowers which 
you may pick if you can get permission from the 
owners. But take care not to pull up the roots of the 
plants: purple violets, buttercups, bluets, and spring 


_beauties. Other plants which you may pick are: 


daisies, cattails, Queen Anne’s lace, mint family, milk- 
weed, clover, sweet fern, asters, black-eyed Susan, 
bouncing Bet, butter-and-eggs, evening primrose, 
wild: sunflower, and others. ; 

Here are some of the plants which are growing 
scarce and should not be picked: bird-foot violet, 
white violet, pansy violet, bluebell, columbine, arbu- 
tus, Solomon’s-seal, Dutchman’s-breeches, trillium, 
gentians, hepatica, Indian pipe, jack-in-the-pulpit, 
lady’s-slipper, orchids, bellwort, slender blue flag, 
wild pink, lilies, mountain laurel, azalea, dogwood, 
rhododendron, ground pine, maidenhair fern, climb- 
ing fern, and others. 
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EE Museum of Natural Estoy: N. Y. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Our car broke down, and we had to spend two Yass ° 
in a camp in the Gobi Desert. We lived with some 
desert people and learned many interesting things. 

First of all, there is no wood of any kind in the 
Gobi Desert. Yet the people have fires, for it is still 
cold here. Jim had asked many times, “What do the 
people burn? How can they have fires without 
wood?” We found that the desert people burn the 
dried waste from their sheep and camels. All the 
waste is saved and dried in the sun. Then it burns 
just like wood. 


‘ The Bones from the Head of a Dinosaur Found in the Desert Land 


A bad sandstorm came up the first night we were _ laid long ago by big animals called dinosaurs (di’/né- 
in the camp. Jim and I were sound asleep, for we sors). They were the first dinosaur eggs ever found. 
were tired out after many hours in our bumpy car. ; The eggs were so old that they had turned to stone. 
The air was very still when we went to bed. All at They were eight inches long and seven inches around. 
once, we were wakened by an alarm. Everyone The eggs were larger than that when they were laid. 
rushed from his tent and tied it down as well as he An American explorer, Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
could. Jim and I had hardly tied our tent flaps down, was the man who found them. 
when a strong wind began to blow. It lifted the = Besides dinosaur eggs, Mr. Andrews and his men 
sand and blew it against our tent. Soon we felt sand ound 500 kinds of fossil plants. They also found 
blowing inside our tent. It stung our faces and blew fossils of 8,000 fish and 10,000 other animals. These 
into our eyes. We had sleeping bags, and we crawled show that the Gobi was not always a desert of sand. 
inside them. But even then, the sand blew into my -© Thousands of years ago, it may have been as rich in 
eyes, ears, nose, and mouth. We could hardly ' plants, fish, and wild animals as parts of Africa are — 
breathe, let alone sleep! The storm lasted for hours, today. Bits of broken pottery and weapons made of 
and I shall never forget that terrible night. Early in - flint show that an early race of people lived here. Be- 
the morning, the wind died down and all was calm ~ neath the sand, Mr. Andrews found a shelf of solid 
again. : granite rock. He thinks that many later years of dry 

Desert people are used to sandstorms, for they hap- ~- weather and strong winds turned the once rich land 
pen often and sometimes.last for two or three days. into a desert of sand. 

- —American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. - Lots of love to you all, Uncha B am 
Rough on the Trousers 


“What! You want four pairs of trousers with this suit?” 
“That’s right. You see I just received a playful St. Bernard 
as a present.” 


Dear Wise Owl, 
Why do we find angleworms on the side- 
walk when it rains? 
Your friend, Isabel McFarlane, 
iSE 654 i prod way; Columbus, Wisconsin. 
| ONL Dear Isabel, 

Earthworms, or angleworms, breathe 
ae their skins, because they have no lungs. They 
must have moisture to do this. Therefore, we never see 
earthworms in dry places. They dig holes, or burrows, 
in moist places. During a hard rain, water runs into the 


earthworm’s hole. Then he crawls out to keep from 
drowning. April is a wet month, and many earthworms 


A Camel Caravan Moves Across the Desert i come up from their deep winter holes to get more mois- 

ture. 
: We birds like to eat earthworms. But each time I eat 
The next day, some Englishmen stopped at the x one I think of all the good those little worms do for our 
camp for water. They were in the desert looking for gardens. They make the soil rich by passing it through 
fossils (fds%ils). Fossi f their bodies and giving it back ten times richer than it 
i esi) f a aa asy Ole ents C ak was. They “plow” the soil, make air holes in it, and en- 
mals, or parts o em, that have turned to stone. rich the soil by dragging leaves into it. If all the earth- 


The men told us about some fossil eggs that were worms were killed, our gardens would not be nearly so 
found near here ten years ago. Those eggs were aiin Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI—Through the Jungle Land of Africa 
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The giraffe runs after Loki, Dan and The raft floats down the river to a watering hole. Here all the animals come to drink. “O-o-oh,” says Loki. 


Week of May 3-7, 1937 


By Ray Evans, Jr. 


A s 


Loki run to the river and find a raft. “Look at those big animals.” They see a big hippopotamus in the middle of the river. “See the rhinoceros 
“Jump, Loki,” says Dan. They start over there, Loki?” A lion roars at Loki. They see a spotted leopard and also a striped zebra, An ugly croco- 
down the river. dile sticks his nose out of the water. “Look at that big anthill, Loki, and there is a giant gorilla.” 


(A) A New King Will Be Crowned 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. 


= 


People will come from all parts of the world to 


see George VI crowned King of Great Britain. __.- 
2. George VI saw his brother crowned King of Great 


Britain in 1911. 
3. Prince Albert and his brothers and sister rode to 


a big church called Westminster Abbey. .- ___ 
A. Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose 


will see their father and mother crowned. —__. 
5. The princesses will ride through streets decorated 


with flags, bunting, and streamers. —_.____- 
6. The royal family will ride through the streets in 


a white automobile. ----— r 
7. In Westminster Abbey, the princesses will see men 


and women in coronation robes. _..____ 
8. Kings, queens, and royal families from all parts 


of the world will be in the Abbey. .___- ; 
9. The warm spring weather makes it possible fo 
so many people to go to London for the corona- 


tions 
10. The coronation of George VI will be celebrated 


only by those who can go to London. —-—— 


Perfect score is 10. My score is- 


HOW YOU CAN SUBSCRIBE FOR 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 


Your weekly paper will cost you only 50c for a copy mailed to your 
home or vacation address for eleven weeks, beginning the week of June 7 
and ending the week of August 16. Send 50c in stamps, cash, or money 
order, and mail it with your subscription. Use one of the blanks sent to 
your teacher for this purpose, or fill in and return the coupon below. Be 
sure to check the edition you want and write your name and complete 
address plainly. Send your subscription NOW! S 
e roe Sols Pupil's Individual Coupon for Playtime Weekly Reader --------- 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


Remittance of 50c is inclosed for which please send weekly. beginning 
with June 7 issue and ending with Aug. 16 issue, the edition checked below. 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, Edition A (ages 6 to 8) 


__..PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, Edition B (ages 9 to a Am 


Nane or eeepc 


*Street or’R. F.D.____——— 


(B) Ways in Which Plants Grow 


(Ability To Select Important Points) 


Reread the story about, May flowers carefully to find four 
ways in which new plants grow. Then write good sentences 
telling four different ways in which new plants grow. 


Sie aS Nee a ea ee eee 


4. TEDI EDS E 


Perfect score is 4. My score is —..____ 


(C) Sights and Sounds on Coronation Day 


{Ability To Visualize and To Note Details) 


Even if we are not at the coronation, we may get a de- 
scription of it over the radio. It will be fun to try out your 
eyes and ears beforehand. Skim through the front page 
story. What interesting sights and sounds do you find? 
See who can make the best list. 


Coronation Day in London 
Sights Sounds 


glitter of jewels, —.____. rustle of silk, == = 


Coronation Day En Other Parts of the British Empire 


Perfect score is 10. My score is. 


Loki’s Contest Closes This Week 

Loki will be looking for the 
letters from your school this 
| week. 

Read the directions on page 
54 aloud. Then look at your 
letter to be sure that all the in- 
formation asked for is given. 
Please send all the letters from 
your grade in one envelope to 
save postage for you and to 
save time for us. Watch My Werxuy Reaper to see if you are one of the 
lucky winners. 


Here Are the Winners in the Teachers’ Contest 


As special prizes, complete sets of Unit Sue Books (15 booklets) were sent 

. Iv ff, Chatham, Mass.; Mrs. 
M. W. Davidson, Bogalusa, La.; Miss Esther M. Anderson, Phillips, Wis.; Miss 
Ethel Jones, Wise, Va.; Miss Ida P. Shank, Salina, Kans.; Mrs. Henry Kordsmeier, 
Morrilton, Ark.; Miss Margaret ariga Springfield, Mo.; Sister Fiorentine de 


My WEEKLY READER, Edition No. $, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Treasures of the Mayas Come to Light 


MAYAN TREASURES 


The jaguar throne (left) 

and the inlaid plate 
(above) were found in the 
ancient Mayan pyramid. 


ORE than seventeen hundred years ago, the 
powerful Mayas (mi’yas) lived in Mexico and 
Central America. Their old empire, if marked on a 
map, would form a triangle. The base reached fr 
the Mexican State of Chiapas (ché-a’piis) to the At- 
lantic Ocean, The top of the triangle was at Copan 
(k6-piin’) in Honduras. In this triangle, the Mayan 
race is supposed to have lived for four centuries. 
Then the people moved northward to Yucatan and 
set up a new empire. But no one knows why the 
Mayas moved. Nor does anyone know what finally 
happened to them. That is a riddle which archezolo- 
gists (dr-ké-6l’6-jists), men who study the ruins of 
ancient cities, are trying very hard to work out. 
Many tales have been told about the Mayas’ great 
wealth. Spanish explorers sailed across the sea in 


search of the Mayan treasures. They carried home - 


to —. 


YESTERDAY 


The great temple pyramid in Yucatan as it looked nearly 50 years ago. 
It was built in honor of a Mayan god and stood in the capital of the 
Mayan Empire. 


with them rich booty. Their ships were loaded with 
gold, silver, turquoise, and jade. But those bold ex- 
plorers did not take away all the riches. The Mayas 
hid their treasures in tombs, in deep caverns, in 
crevices, and even in lakes to save them from the 
Spaniards. 


The Mayas had not only great wealth but also a 
very highly developed civilization, They knew much 
about the stars, the moon, and the sun. They used 
a very difficult system of counting. They had a 
calendar which counted the days from zero to October 
14, 3373 B.C. That is more than five thousand years 
ago. So far, no one has ever found the key to their 
language. But about 40 Mayan symbols with their 
Spanish meanings have been found in the old diary, 
or notebook, of a Spaniard who visited the ancient 
Mayan cities some three hundred years ago. 

The Mayas put up buildings which we could not 
build for millions of dollars. They built temples, pal- 
aces, theaters, and workshops in what is today a 


sewage and irrigation systems. Those all show that 


: tropical wilderness. They built great canals and 


the engineers and builders were very well trained — 
‘men. Beautiful jewelry and statues carved in gold 
tell of artists who were skillful with their tools. 
These valuable discoveries were made by men who 


have been hunting for the buried cities of the Mayan 
race. 

New finds which have just been made throw new 
light on the Mayan race. Archzeologists from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from Mexico made these finds in 
Yucatan. There they have been exploring a Mayan 
temple. In it, they have found a tablet inlaid with 
strange figures and a throne inlaid with human bones. 
Under the tablet were the blades of two large knives 


si See A AE | 


TODAY 
The great temple pyramid has now been restored and has given up 
many of its ancient treasures and secrets to the modern explorer and 
archæologist. 
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made of flint. These will be added to the other Mayan 
treasures which have been found. 

Perhaps they will help to tell us the story of the 
Mayas. By putting together jewels, temples, cities, 
and other treasures, the archzeologists may be able 
to find the answer to the great Mayan riddle. They 
may be able to tell us where the Mayas came from 
and why their highly developed civilization disap- 
peared from the earth. 


Minnie Works for Her Supper 
ce biases bisa 


_ pany of New Jersey, and she is a very faithful, hard 
worker, She is the best mouser that the company 


ever had. Not a mouse dares to show the tip of his 
tail or even a whisker in the company’s testing rooms. 
For her good work, Minnie receives three dollars 
and twenty cents a month. Her wages are used to 
buy her salmon and milk. 

We think that Minnie is a very businesslike pussy 
cat. She looks as if the cares of the plant were rest- 
ing on her shoulders. But the chief clerk, who buys 
her salmon and milk, says that Minnie is just think- 
ing about her supper or making new plans to keep 
the mice away from the company’s buildings. 


+ 48 gOUND 
z $ gies 
SGOT SOs 


LaVone Arneson of Overly, North Dakota, asks 
who made the first car. 

The first real automobile was made in 1769 by 
Nicolas Cugnot of Paris, France. It was a funny 
three-wheeled car which was run by steam and 
could travel about three miles an hour. 

More than one hundred years later, in 1894, the 
Panhard car was built in Germany by the Daimler 
Company. It was more like the automobile of today. 
But by that time, the first practical automobile had 
already appeared in our own country. It was built 
by Charles E. Duryea. 

In those early days of the automobile, there were 
some funny old laws about the new horseless carriage. 
In England, there was the Red Flag Act. By this law, 
a man carrying a red flag had to walk in front of 
every self-propelled car in the daytime. At night, the 
man had to carry a red light. Sandie. 


Blazing a New Air Route 


If we could have a peek into the near future, we _ 
might see a traffic jam of the air over the Pacific. The 
world’s largest ocean is fast becoming the center of 
a busy air lane for Pan American Clipper ships. 

More than two years ago, the air route from Cali- 
fornia to China was blazed. Today great seaplanes 
fly over it on regular schedule, carrying mail, ex- 
press, and passengers. Stops are made at Honolulu, 
Midway, Wake, Guam, and the Philippine Islands. 

Now a new air route is being blazed over the 
Pacific. Early in April, a giant Clipper ship took off ~ 
from San Francisco. It flew to the Hawaiian Islands 
and then headed south toward New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. The plane’s second stop was Kingman Reef, 
which is just a dot on the ocean, more than one thou- 
sand miles south of Honolulu. 

This tiny reef is circled by little coral islands, which 
break the ocean swell and make a fine landing place 
for the big Clipper ships. Of course, there is noth- 
ing on Kingman Reef, not a mouse, nor a bush, not 
even a drop of fresh water. So Pan American Airways 
sent ahead a supply ship, the North Wind. This ship 
is also a radio and weather station for the new air line. 
The Clipper ship kept in touch with it during the flight. 

From Kingman Reef, the new air route goes to Pago 
Pago (pang’6 pang’d) in Samoa. Pago Pago’s harbor 
is one of the best in the Pacific. The last stop is 
Auckland in New Zealand, seven thousand miles 
from San Francisco. 

When the great Clipper ship came down in the 
harbor of Auckland, the second Jong air route across 


-~ the Pacific had been blazed. It will be just a short 


hop from there over to Australia. The first steps in 
an air route to link the two continents have been 
taken. More test flights will follow. More checks on 
the weather in that part of the world will be made. 
Then the regular air service will be set up. Mail, ex- 
press, and passengers will make the seven-thousand- 
mile flight in four days. The quickest trip which can 
be made today is 19 days by steamship. Such a long 
trip slows up trade between the two continents. 

The new air route will bring New Zealand and 
Australia much closer to our country. Trade between 
the countries will be speeded up. The Pacific will 
become a very busy air lane. Clipper ships will be 
on their way to the Far East. They will be flying 
“down under” to Australia. The airways will be 
humming with modern wings. 


F STA 
Yj Uy 


Follow the Pan American Airways’ regular route to the Far East and 
their planned route “down under” to New Zealand and Australia. 
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For Your Science Scrapbook 


During the past month, plants have been awaken- 
ing from their long winter’s nap. All winter, they 
were asleep, wrapped up snugly and warmly in 
their tight little seed jackets. Thick blankets of dead 
leaves and often of snow helped to protect the seeds 
from the cold and frost. Now the tiny sprouts have 
broken through their seed coats and are pushing 
their way up toward the light. When they finally 
poke their tiny green leaves above the ground, there 
will be warm spring sunshine and rain to help them 


grow. 
—John Kabel, Dayton 


IT’S SPRING AGAIN 


These gay tulips nod a 
merry spring greeting to 
the passer-by. 


‘Each little plant will have roots and a stem. It will 


also have tightly closed buds tucked away in its. ont 


stem. These buds will open out into leaves and 
flowers. The roots will hold the plant in place and 
take from the soil water and food for the plant. The 
stem will hold up the leaves and blossoms. It will 
carry the sap from the roots to the upper parts of the 
plant. The leaves will make some of the food that the 
plant needs. Then the food and water which are not 
needed will be stored by the plant in its roots, stem, 
and leaves. That stored-away supply may be used 
at times when the soil has no water or food to give 
the plant. The desert cactus keeps on hand in its 
thick leaves a great supply of moisture to use during 
the long dry seasons. Our common weeds adjust 
themselves to all sorts of places and will grow with- 
out any care. 

When the seeds have grown into plants, they are 
very useful to man. They are man’s chief food. Just 
think of the many plants that we eat every day. There 
is rice, which is the seed of a grass. There is the 
apple, which is a fruit. There is the carrot, which 
is a root. There are countless others, too, which you 
can name. See who can make the longest list, naming 
the part of the plant from which the food comes. 
Which plants are growing in your gardens at school 
and at home this spring? 


Remember! 
Friend, when you stray, or sit and take your ease, 
By down, or field, or under spreading trees, 
Pray leave no traces of your wayside meal, 
No paper bag, no scattered orange-peel, 
Nor daily journal littered on the grass; 
Others must view these with distaste, and pass. 
Let no one say, and say it to your shame, : 


That all was beauty here—uniil you came! 
—Tit-Bits. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


Jack and I are spending this week end in Bath, Eng- 
land. Bath is a famous old city which dates back into 
Roman times. You know the soldiers of Rome came 
to the British Isles more than one thousand years ago 
and settled here. They built roads and cities and 
governed the country from far-off Rome. At least, 
it was far off in those days when it could be reached 
only by sailing across the Mediterranean Sea and 
through the Strait of Gibraltar in a Roman galley. A 
galley was a great ship with oars, and dozens of men 
were needed to row it. 

The city of Bath was built by the Romans. They 
discovered its wonderful hot springs and put up 
great bathhouses where the people could take baths 
in the hot spring water. The baths were somewhat 
like a modern swimming pool. Jack and I walked 
around them and looked at the pipes which the 
Romans laid a thousand years ago or more. We 
went into the room where the hot spring water is 
bubbling out of the ground. Jack could not see a 
thing for the steam made his glasses cloudy. 

Today we met a group of schoolgirls who have 
come to Bath especially to study its geography and 
history. They were in the Grand Pump Room, where 
you can drink the many famous spring waters. The 
girls had spread out a map of Bath and were tracing 
the old Roman roads which lead into the city. They 
were also marking the Roman baths and other points 
of interest in the old city. 

“That’s bringing history and geography to life for 
boys and girls,” Jack said as he tasted the spring - 
water. Then he told me about another school in the 
north of England which he had visited. There each 
child had charge of some animals and took good care 
of them. By caring for the animals, the children 
learned much about them. “And how proud they 
were of their rabbits, lambs, calves, chickens, and 
geese!” Jack said. 

“I must see that school before I leave England,” I 
replied as we walked away from the Grand Pump 
Room and down the street. 


As ever, CKA 


“I don’t mind your washing the tent, Mary, but I wish you. = 
hadn’t starched it.” 
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Week of May 3-7, 1937 


BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Bilimpy has fun in Honolulu. He 
golf. Sport plays with him 


= Ji : - f 
acR®, "XII A 
P E eee 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy Seas a day at Waikiki (wi’é- | Bmpy takes a tumble into the water and 
ké-ké) Be: 


ach. He rides a surfboard. has to swim to shore. 


(A) What Is the Great Mayan Riddle? 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 


In each blank space write the correct word. 
1. The Mayas lived in Mexico and Central America more 


than® 226 32 ies ee a — hundred years ago. 
2. The Mayas are supposed to have lived in their em- 
pire, which reached from the Mexican State of Chiapas 


to Copan in Honduras, for ———-———---—--------—----— centuries. 


3. Then the Mayas moved nu-n- ..into Yucatan. 
4, The Mayas hid their treasures in tombs, in deep caverns, 
and even in lakes to save them from the —_._____..______.. 
5. The Mayas had a very highly developed --—-—--—-—-—--—— 
6. They knew about the __.., the _...__., and the ~- 
7. No one has ever found the key to their .-_._ 
8. The Mayas built Fand meea ere eer and 
ees, = —-—--—— Systems. 


9. Beautiful jewelry and statues carved in gold tell of 
Who were skillful with their tools. 


10. Archzeologists from Washington, D. C., and from Mexico _ 


have been’ exploring a Mayan _............in Yucaiah. 


stars, irrigation, southward, seventeen, four, Spaniards, 
civilization, canals, French, two, artists, sun, sewage, 
northward, counting, language, moon, temple, twenty 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —---. 


Things To.Do 

1. Make a list of three or four facts that you would like to 
remember about the city of Bath. 

2. “The National Geographie Magazine” for November, 1936, 
has more than 60 excellent pictures of the Mayas and the 
ruins which tell us about their civilization. 

3. A record in pictures of the flight across the Pacific has 
already been made. See “The National Geographic Maga- 
zine” for December, 1936. 


HOW YOU CAN SUBSCRIBE FOR 


PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 


Your weekly paper will cost you only 50e for a copy mailed to your 
home or vacation address for eleven weeks, beginning the week of June 7 
and ending the week of August 16. Send 50c in stamps, cash, or money 
order, and mail it with your subscription. Use one of the blanks sent to 
your teacher for this purpose, or fill in and return the coupon below. Be 
sure to check the edition you want and write your name and complete 
address plainly. Send your subscription NOW! 
cae Pupil’s Individual Coupon for Playtime Weekly Reader -~------- 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


Remittance of 50c is inclosed for which please send weekly, beginning 
with June 7 issue and ending with Aug. 16 issue, the edition checked below. 


~ PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, Edition A (ages 6 to 8) 
—_..-PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, Edition B (ages 9 to Lan 


5-14 
Name. 


Street or R. F. D. 


Post Office 


been hee ree 


(B) Finding the Proof 
(Ability To Find and To Organize Specifie Facts) 

Tn the story about the Mayas, the statement is made that 
they had a highly developed civilization. Skim through the 
story to find facts which prove this statement. Compare 
and discuss your “proofs” in class. 


Perfect score is 7. My score is ——— 


(C) Word Game 
(Vocabulary Development) z 
On page 12 of My Weekly Reader for February 15-19, you 
learned three prefixes which are often used. If you know 
e meanings of many prefixes, you can work out the mean- 
ings of many new words. 
e ending of a word can give you a clue to its meaning. 
You will want to know the most commonly used suffixes. 
The suffix ful means full of. Give the meanings of each 
of these words. £ 


TM skillfule. SESE em C powerful nan o> Eee 
The suffix less means without. What do these words mean? 
3. countless 2. 4. horseless _.. 


The suffix er means one who. Give the meaning of these 
words. 


Sa workers Se ety. engineers ee S 


G explorer Si. puilder _ 


Perfect score is 8. My score is... 


Loki’s Contest Closes This Week 


Loki will be looking for the 
’ letters from your school this 


week, 

Read the directions on page 
54 aloud. Then look at your 
letter to be sure that all the in- 
formation asked for is given. 
Please send all the letters from 
your grade in one envelope to 
save postage for you and to St 
save time for us. Watch My Wesxty Reaper to see if you are one of the 
lucky winners. 


Here Are the Winners in the Teachers’ Contest 


The $20 cash prize was awarded to Miss Evelyn Pence, Louisville, Kentucky, 
for her manuscript describing a social science unit based on the Ohio River flood. 
As special prizes, complete sets of the Unit Study Books (ten booklets) have 
been sent to the folowing teachers: Miss Agnes Exier, Johnstown, Pa.; Miss 
Hony N. J.; Mr. Robert P. Ulrich, Bellefontaine, 

amp Hill, Pa.; Mrs. Anna May B. Provost, Troy, 

N. Y.; Miss Evelyn M. Crory, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Miss Vera B. Soles, Lead, 
S. Dak.; Miss M. Jane Wyatt, Osakis, Minn.; Mrs. Beatrice Beckwith, Flint, 
Mii aha, e W. Sweeney and Kin- 
Nell W. Robb, Fresno, Calif.: Miss Una Lee 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thank giving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St, ee 
Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fifth Ave., New York, Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 15e a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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A “River of Ice” Gets Up Speed 


T HE BLACK RAPIDS GLACIER is a great “river 
of ice” about 125 miles south of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. For centuries, it has moved so slowly down 
the mountain tħat it seemed to be standing still. Today 
this glacier is rumbling and roaring over its mountain 
bed. It is two miles wide, thirty miles long, and hun- 
dreds of feet high. 


ONE OF SWITZERLAND’S MANY GLACIERS 
The jagged, frozen stream of ice in the foreground is the glacier. 
+ 


Ahead of the Black Rapids Glacier are a roadhouse 
and highway. The highway is the only automobile 
road from this part of Alaska to the sea. Will the fast- 
moving glacier wipe out the roadhouse and the high- 
way which are in its path? 

The glacier is moving along at the rate of a whole 
mile in a month. To us, that is the slowest of slow 
speeds, but it is a speed record for a glacier. No other 
glacier can boast such speed, and there are many 
glaciers in the world. 

Only Australia, of all the continents, is without a 
single glacier. There are at least two thousand in the 
Alps of Europe alone. In ten of our national parks, 
there are glaciers. Some of you may have seen these 
national park glaciers. You may even have walked 
over them. But the world’s largest glaciers are at the 
bottom of the globe in the Antarctic. This region is 
crowned with an ice cap larger than the area of the 
United States. From the huge ice cap, great snow- 
white glaciers flow. One of them is at least 20 miles 
wide and nearly 130 miles long. Greenland and Alaska 
also boast some fine glaciers. But even Greenland’s 
longest one stretches only 62 miles along the coast. 

These glaciers all began as snowflakes ages ago. 
The snowflakes stuck together to form ice and snow 
on the mountains. Instead of sliding down in huge 
drifts, the ice and snow began to flow down ever so 


slowly. It was like a great river of marble. But glaciers 
are not really rivers. They break up into tall pillars 
of ice with deep holes and sharp edges. These huge 
pieces of ice are moving and changing all the time. 
They are melting and freezing again. Sometimes they 
even move uphill, pushed along by the great strength 
and force of ice which is piling up behind. The center 
and the top move faster than the sides or bottom. 

The glaciers move down between the mountain 
peaks of black rock and white snow. Streams of 
melting snow feed them. If you were traveling over 
a glacier, you could hear it growling as it moved and 
changed, but you could not see any motion. This 
motion is slower than the human eye can see. The 
big glaciers are many miles wide and hundreds of 
feet high. As they move along, they tear out whole 
sections of rock. Some are so big that they look like a 
part of the mountains down which they are moving. 

Sometimes a glacier is snow-white. Sometimes it 
is a dazzling blue-green. Often rocks and earth ride 
along on the glacier, making dark spots or belts in it. 
Trees and brush have taken root on some of the 
glaciers, making little forest lands of them. Many of 
the world’s glaciers end up in the ocean, dumping 
broken-up ice into the water to float away as icebergs. 
Some of the smaller ones just melt away and finally 
disappear. 

The Black Rapids Glacier is one of the world’s black 


ALASKA’S BLACK RAPIDS GLACIER 
The circle shows the location of the glacier about ten months ago. Since 
then, the mountain of ice has spread out as shown in the lower picture, 


> 
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glaciers and a very small one, too. It is moving out over 
a valley where trees and flowers grow. Some of the 
ice is melting and flowing in streams at the side. Heavy 
rains have added much water to these streams. Tons 
of ice are breaking off and thundering down the sides 


` of the glacier. They crash into thousands of pieces in 


` 


the valley far below. Forks in the glacier are meeting 
and moving together again with great rumbling and 
roaring. 

Scientists are watching the Black Rapids Glacier 
with great interest. What does all this activity and 
speed mean? Has there been a slight earthquake 
near the glacier? Is the glacier melting? Are the 
heavy rains one of the causes? Will the glacier do 
much damage? i 

Rivers of ice are always somewhat of a mystery. 
When they get up speed, even if the human eye cannot 
see them move, they are of even greater interest. 
Glaciers, like the mountains where they are born, are 
overpowering things. They show the great power and 
force in nature. If you ever see a big glacier, you will 
be filled with wonder and surprise. ` 


Saving Our Old Redwoods 


In the northwestern part of California, there is a big 
grove of redwoods. Most of them are about two thou- 


sand years old. Not one tree in the whole grove has 
- ever been cut down. But soon, these great trees may 


be used to make lumber if they are not protected. - 
Long ago, giant redwoods grew in all parts of the 


Northern Hemisphere. Trunks and branches of these _ 


trees have been found in many sections of our country. 
They are so old that they have turned to stone. Today 
living redwoods are found only on our western coast. 
Sequoia (sé-kwoi’a) National Park is the home of 


many fine old redwoods. The trees are often called ` 


sequoias and have given their name to the park. 


In the Sequoia National Park is the oldest living 


redwood. It is also said to be one of the oldest living 


things in the world. The giant tree is 272 feet high and — 


101 feet around the base of the trunk. There is enough 
lumber in it to build 40 five-room houses. Its trunk 
alone is big enough to have a road for automobiles 
built through it. Men who study trees and nature 
say that this redwood isbetween three and four thou- 
sand years old. p 

Tree lovers would like to save the beautiful old red- 
woods which are left along our western coast. Many 
of these trees are already in parks such as the Sequoia 
National Park. Tree lovers hope to have the big grove 
of redwoods in northwestern California set aside as a 
park. The park would be called the Grove of Inter- 
national Understanding. It would be a place where 
visitors could come to see the redwoods. 


Wh, 


Toes 
GST 


—Courtesy The 


Humane Review t 


a 


“No, I haven’t a tame 
bear. I thought he 
was following you.” 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I spent at least an hour at Scotland Yard, talking 
with Inspector Kelly. He asked me many questions, 
such as my home address, my address in London, my 
business, why I was traveling abroad, and what was 
in the purse. Then he told me about London’s famous 
flying squad. These policemen are not stationed at 
any one part of the great city, but they speed in a 
few minutes from section to section, checking up on 
pickpockets and other thieves. 

Years ago, there were many pickpockets on the 
streets of London. But so active and wide-awake are 
the men of the flying squad that very few pockets are 
picked today. In fact, Inspector Kelly thinks that he 
will be able to find my purse and papers, if not the 


. ten-shilling note (two dollars and fifty cents). 


When I left the police station in Scotland Yard, Big 
Ben on the Houses of Parliament was just striking ` 
twelve. Big Ben is London’s famous old clock which 
hangs in Westminster clock tower. It has a 13-ton bell 
which booms out the hours. Perhaps you heard it on 
New, Year’s Eve when it rang in the New Year and 
the radio carried the sound across the ocean to the 
United States. 

—Keystone View Co. 


“Its noon and I’m hungry,” I said to myself. “I 
think that I'll have lunch at one cf the Lyons tea- 
shops. There are more than two hundred of these 
tea-shops in London, and they are very popular. They 
are always crowded at mealtime and at tea time. 

Later I went to Regent’s Park Zoo to see the animals 
and take a few pictures. This zoo is not very large, 
but it is one of the finest in the world, for seme very 
rare animals live there. There is a Pet’s Corner in 
the zoo where young or gentle animals live. I like 
this corner especially because I can make friends with 
the cubs, lambs, and also with George, the ch'mnanzee. 
However, I think George is really more interested 
in my camera than he is in making friends with me. 


What do you think? 5 
As ever, CKU 
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addy Sits for His Portrait 


Paddy is the. mascot of the Humane Society in New 
York City. Every day, he trots through the city streets 


with a little money cup on his back. He is asking help . 


for other animals that need homes and good care. 
Paddy has many medals for his bravery and his faith- 
fulness. Now he is having a new honor. Miss Helen 


Stotesbury, a well-known artist, is painting Paddy’s 


picture for his seventh birthday. 

If Paddy could talk, he would tell you many tales 
about exciting rescues or acts of kindness which he 
has watched. He would tell you about little stray 
animals that have been brought to the shelter to be 
cared for and helped. He would also tell you about the 
birthday party which is to be given for him. 

We say, “Happy birthday, Paddy, and many more 
of them.” 


Washington Saved His Soil 

George Washington knew how to farm his land 
wisely and well. He did not wear out his fields by 
planting the same crops year after year. So says Mr. 
H. H. Bennett, the chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Our first modern farmer once wrote to a friend, 
“My countrymen are too much used to corn blades 
and corn shucks and have too little knowledge\of the 
profit of grass land.” Washington used “vegetable 
rubbish” to keep the rain from washing away the 
soil and making deep gullies in the land. 

Today our soil experts want farmers to plant grass 
on some of their farm lands. This grass will help to 
hold the soil in place during times of high waters and 
high winds. ~ It will help to prevent floods and dust 
storms. 


Sandie the Question Hound 

With spring in the air, I want to'be one jump ahead 
of my curious little friends. So this week, I shall ask 
you a question. Do all dogs bark? 

You will probably ae and say, “Yes, of course, 
all dogs bark.” 

Woof! Woof! You are rane! I hark and all my dog 
friends bark. But there are dogs that never bark. 
The native Australian dog, the Egyptian shepherd dog, 
and the lion-head dog of Tibet are all “non-barkers”. 
Now what do you think of that? Sandie. 


Courage and Kindness 


More than a thousand years ago, in the days of 
ancient Greece, there lived a famous general named 
Brasidas (bras’i-das). He fought so bravely for his 
country and was so fair to his enemies that he was 
loved by the people of Greece and honored by those 
he conquered. 

Brasidas was a very kind man, as well as a brave 
one. He once found a mouse in his mess basket. When 
he caught the little animal, it bit him. Instead of kill- 
ing the-mouse in anger, Brasidas let it go. He said, 

“Courage, in the face of great odds, ennobles a man 
and redeems him from unworth.” 

During one battle, Brasidas lost his shied It slipped 
off his arm and fell into the sea as he was trying to 
bring his ship into port. That shield was found later 
by the people of Athens and hung in a place of honor 
in that city. When the Greek Empire fell into ruin, 
the shield was lost. But it has recently come to light 
again and will perhaps be placed in some museum. 

If you ever read about Brasidas or see his shield, 
remember him as a man of great courage and also as 
one who was kind, even to a little mouse. 

We like to think of Brasidas and his kindness to the 
mouse. As a famous writer once said, “I had disliked 
Brasidas if he had killed the mouse: needless taking of 
life puttet Reason to shame.” 


The Dog’s Question 


I don’t quite understand how you could go, 
Leaving behind your friend who loves you so, 
Without a warning—was it kindly meant? 
I could not lick your hand before you went, _ 
Nor feel you pat my head, nor hear “good night”; 
Master, Ill not complain——you’ re always right, 
But had you told me I must stay behind 
With friendly strangers meaning to be kind, 
- I might have felt less sad, perhaps—and yet. 
- Well, I must be “good dog”, I must not fret; 
Try to remember all the things you've taught. 
I will be brave, but, oh, the horrid thought 
That always comes—‘“‘Wherever you may be, 
Can you be happy, Master, without me?” 
—From “That Dog of Mine”, by Joe Walker, 
in the Christian Science Monitor. 


LET’S NOT FORGET : 
Be-Kind-to-Animals Week begins this coming Sunday, April 11. 


“MAYBE ONE OF ` 
“TRESE DAYS SOMEONE 
WILL COME ALONG 

__ AND HELP THE 
"FORGOTTEN DOGS” 

ANO OTHER 

ANIMALS. 


eas THE 


| pORGOTTEN K AAN. |i, 
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BLIMPY RIDES THE SKY TRAILS 


Yo OOEIPECELIVPLP Pate 
EAA 
GV 
At Alameda airport in California, Blimpy sees a Philippine Clipper made 


ready for a trip to Manila by way of Honolulu, Midway, Wake, and Guam. 
He decides to take the trip. 


(A) Find the Wrong Word 


(Ability To Note Details) 
Cross out the wrong word or words in each sentence. 
Write the correct words above the wrong words. 


1. A century is Fai hundred years. 
aN Aris 
2. Glaciers are born ia rivers. 


3. f has over two thousand glaciers. 
4, There are icebergs in some of our national parks. 
5. The world’s largest glaciers are in Alaska. 


6. The center and the bottom of a glacier move faster than 
the sides or top. ' 


7. The motion of a glacier is usually faster than the human 
eye can see. 


8. Many of the world’s glaciers end in the valley. 
9. Black Rapids Glacier is moving a mile a year. 


10. The moving glacier may wipe out the ice cap which is 
in its path. i AY 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ____ 


(B) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Find the Main Idea in a Paragraph) 
Reread Tom Trott’s letter paragraph by paragraph. What 


does the first paragraph tell about? Write a short sentence, 


giving the main idea of the paragraph. Do the same for each 
of the other paragraphs. Discuss your sentences in class. 


Vo a A 
Perfect score is 10. 


My score is —.____ 


(C) Courage and Kindness 


(Ability To Interpret) 
Discuss these questions in class. 


1. Name three traits for which Brasidas is remembered. 


2. Name two great men who were always kind. - 


3. Name two kind persons who live in your town or com- 
munity, --------—. 


4. Name two fair persons whom you know. 


5. How can all of us be kind and fair every day of our lives? 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —._._ 


Newsreel cameramen d out a Clipper 
close-up. Sport does not like the idea of go- 
ing to Manila. 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
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The mail being stored aboard the Clipper 
will reach Manila in a week or less. It 
would take three weeks by fast steamer. 


(D) How Is Your Oral Reading? 


Some children have never learned to read well orally. 
Oral reading is in style again. In every issue of My Weekly 
Reader, you will find ways to improve your oral reading. 

Read orally to the class some paragraph in My Weekly 
Reader which interests you. The class will help you grade 
your oral reading on the two points below. Each week, there 
will be other points for you to 
work on. 


1. Can I be heard by all? 


2. Do I read slowly enough and 
not run the words together? 


Read aloud one paragraph each day. At the end of the 
week grade yourself with a red pencil on the chart above. 
Have you improved? Be sure to practice every day. 


: Things To Do 
1. Build a glacier out of clay, rocks, and salt. For excellent 
descriptions and pictures of a glacier see pages 166-168 of 
“Nature Magazine” (The American Nature Association, 
1214 Sixteenth"Street N.W., Washington, D. C., 35c) for 
March, 1937. 
2. Plan a bulletin board that will carry the message of Be- 
Kind-to-Animals Week to all who see it. 


Spring Is Here! Join the Spring Science Scrapbook Contest 


The table of contents given on page 38 of My WeekLy READER for 
March 29-April 2 helps you to decide what to put into your science 
scrapbook. Some of you may be asking your teacher many “how” 

1 questions. Discuss these suggestions and add 
others of your own. Each part of the outline can 
be covered in your diary. Your observations 
should show that you see, hear, feel, and smell 
that spring is coming. Make little thumb sketches 
to add to the interest of your diary. Show that 
you are getting some fun out of your nature ob- 
servations. 

Larger sketches, cartoons, and diagrams will be 
useful in working out some parts of the outline. Brief written reports 
on topics you look up should be put into your scrapbook. 

Good pictures and short newspaper clippings can be used. These are 
listed last as too often classes overdo newspaper clippings and do not 
include enough of their own work. Remember, too, that a scrapbook is 
more than just a picture book. 

The success of your scrapbook depends much on how the class 
works together. We suggest that the class be divided into committees. 
Assign special parts of the outline to each committee. Some of you 
may work on more one committee, The committees will meet 
with the teacher to set up standards for the work to be accepted. It 
would be well to keep language and art rules in mind when preparing 
material. Be sure to block out some activities for each week from now 
until May 15 so they will not all come at one time. Reread the third 
paragraph in the directions given on page 15 of My WEEKLY Reaper for 
February 22-26. 


Facts To Know 


The 36th Yearbook entitled The Teaching of Reading in chapter four 
emphasizes the need for a four track program in reading in the first six 
grades, 

1. A basic program to promote the development of important phases of 
reading appropriate to each grade level. 

2. Systematic guidance in reading in the various curricular fields, 

3. A recreatory program of reading to promote wise use of leisure. 

4. A remedial program for those who need it. 


My Weexty Reaper, through its well-graded, vitally interesting mate- 


vials, can help you to carry out most effectively programs one and four. 
Dr. William S. Gray, chairman of the new Yearbook, and Dr. Gerald 
Yoakam, another member of the Yearbook Committee, are consulting 


~ editors for My WEEKLY READER, 
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Fairs Make the People of the World Neighbors 


AST week, a World Two-Way Trade Fair was 
opened in New York. It is called a two-way fair 
because it will show the things which we sell to 
other countries, as well as the things which other 
_countries sell to us. Seventeen countries are taking 


—Wide World 


Planting the First of 10,000 Trees on the Fairgrounds 
for the 1939 World’s Fair in New York 


part in the fair. It has brought many thousands of 
visitors to New York, for it is the first two-way fair 
ever held in the world. The fair will not only help 
world trade but will also help our people to know 
better the people of other countries. 

Among the many things shown at the two-way 
fair are the farm products that we ship abroad. The 
fair shows not only cotton but also the new uses for 
cotton. One display shows how cotton is used for 
road building. New things made of cellulose (sél’t- 
lds) are also shown. Lumber, new plants, many 
kinds of grain, and other things grown by our farm- 


- ers are on display. 


The two-way fair also shows the products of our 
mines. There are exhibits of oil, coal, iron, copper, 
gold, silver, lead, zinc, asbestos, and other minerals. 
The United States is one of the richest countries in the 
world in mineral products. Almost every base mineral 
known to man is found somewhere in the United 
States. : 


More automobiles are made in the United States 


than in any other country. Many automobiles are 
sold to countries across the sea. All kinds of automo- 


biles and automobile parts are shown at the fair. 
Radio parts, new electrical things, and machinery 
for homes and factories are among some of the things 
shown which we sell to other countries. 

Not only the things which we sell to other coun- 
tries but those which we buy from other countries are 
shown. Tea, coffee, spices, raw silk, rice, hides and 
leather, sugar, wool, flax, hemp, and rubber are some 
of the things which we buy. 

The Paris Exposition of 1937 

This week, another large fair will be opened. It is 
called the Paris Exposition and is across the sea in 
France. More than fifty nations are taking part in 
the Paris Fair. The exhibits show the home life and 
the art of many countries. They also show how 
things are made in other countries. Japan has a dis- 
play of silk making, Iran (é-rin’) shows how rugs are 
woven, and the United States shows how automo- 
biles are made. There will be a large exhibit of stamps 
from all parts of the world. The fair will bring many 
visitors to Paris this summer. 

Two World Fairs Will Be Held in the United States in 1939 

Begin saving your money to travel in our country 
in 1939, for there will be two fairs which you will 
want to visit. One will be held on the Pacific Coast 
in San Francisco. The other will be held on the At- 
lantic Coast in New York. 

The San Francisco Fair will be in honor of the two 
new bridges which have been built there. The New 
York World’s Fair will be held in honor of George 


The Great Lakes Fair Opens Its Second Year at Cleveland, Ohio 
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Washington. He was made first President of the 
United States in 1789 in New York City. So the fair 
will celebrate the inauguration of George Washing- 
ton 150 years ago. 

Cities holding large fairs want the fairs D be held 
as close as possible to the city. This cannot always 
be done without building up new land. Fairs often 
add new land to cities, or help them make good use 
of waste land. For her 1933 World’s Fair, Chicago 
built a whole new island not far from the center of 
the city. For the 1939 fair, San Francisco is making 
‘an island of 400 acres in the center of San Francisco 
Bay. After the fair, the island will be used as an air 
base for seaplanes. New York City is filling in many 
acres of swampland on Long Island for her fair. Ten 
- thousand big trees will be planted. After the fair, the 
new land will be used as a park and EERE 

Many fine buildings are put up for fairs. Putting 
up, new buildings gives work to thousands of men 
who need work. The coming of great crowds of peo- 
‘ple makes work for railroads, boats, airplanes, and 
busses. The people spend much money for food, 
‘beds, and souvenirs to take home. They also learn a 
great deal. A visit to a big world’s fair is almost as 
good as a visit to many countries. 


Stamp News 


A New Canadian Stamp in Honor of the New King and Queen 


Uy 


Hundreds of new stamps will be put on sale May 12. 
That is the day on which George VI will be crowned 
King of Great Britain. Most of the British colonies 
are printing special stamps for the coronation on 
May 12. The stamps will have on them pictures of 
the new King and Queen. Some may have the pic- 
tures of the new King’s children, Princess Eliza- 
beth and Princess Margaret Rose. Canada and New 
Zealand are among those that will first put their 

coronation stamps on sale. * 

For the very first time, stamps are being made for 
the use of more than one country. The new stamps 
are for use in Czechoslovakia (chék-6-sl6-va’ki-a), 
Yugoslavia (y60’gé-sla’vi-a), and Rumania. Those 
countries are called the countries of the Little En- 


tente (n-tént’), because they have made an agree- 
ment for peace. The word entente means an agree- 
ment. The countries have promised to be friendly 
with one another, not to start a war among them- 
selves, and to help one another in case any outside 
country starts a war with any one of them. 

Rumania has already printed her new stamps with 
the names of the other two countries on them. The 
stamps are for use only within the three countries of 
the Little Entente. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
will soon have their stamps ready. They will be the 
first stamps to be used by more than one country. — 


World Friendship Among Children 
May 18 is World Peace Day, or World Friendship 
Day. Children help keep peace in the world by carry- 
ing on friendly projects with other countries. A new 


‘project which the children of the United States will 


start in June is to be a friendship project with the 
children of Spain. Spanish children need our help 
because of the terrible war that has been raging in 
Spain. Thousands of children have lost their homes 
and their fathers and mothers because of the war. 
In January of this year, there were 30,000 war or- 
phans in need of food and clothing. 

` Besides food and clothing, the boys and girls of 
Spain need toys, pictures, games, and other things to 
help them forget the terrible war. Along with the 
gifts which we will send to Spain, will be letters of 
friendship and good-will messages. These will be 
sent to all Spanish children, no matter on which side 
of the war their families fought. The children will be 
made to feel that they have many little friends in 
America. Later, when the Spanish children are able, 
they will write friendly letters thanking the Ameri- 
can children for their help. 


Children Send Friendly Messages on World Peace Day 

On World Peace Day, children send messages of 
friendship to many parts of the world by radio. Such 
messages make friendly feelings between nations. 
Anything which we can do for world friendship, no 
matter how small it may seem, is very important to- 
day. Many nations are talking about war and get- 
ting ready for war. If there should be another world 
war, millions of men, women, and children would be 
killed. No one wants this to happen, and world 
friendship can do’ much to keep it from taking place. 
The children in the world today will never fight an- 
other terrible war if enough of them grow up to be 
friendly with the children of other nations. We all 
must keep in mind the motto of the Committee of 
World Friendship Among Children: “We who desire 
peace must write it in the hearts of children.” 


The first of June, the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children will have leaflets to send out about the 
new project with Spain. Your school will want to take 
part in the project. Write to the Committee at 105 East 22d 
St., New York City, and more information will be sent to 
you. 


/ 


Dear Boys and Girls, _ j 

After our trip through the Gobi Desert, we flew to 
the Philippine Islands. It is like another world here. 
The weather is warm, for April, May, and June are 
the dry months in the Philippines. The islands are 
very green. Birds are singing, and flowers are in 
bloom everywhere. It seems all the more beautiful 


after so many days in the dry, sandy desert. 
—Ewing Galloway, N. X. 


Asana Basket Cart on the Road in the Philippines 


Tiem the air, we could see many of the small islands 
‘that make up the Philippines. I asked Jim if he knew 
how many islands make up the Philippine group. 

He said, “I don’t know, but I guess there must be 
about five or six hundred, or maybe a thousand!” 

I laughed and said, “You are wrong, for my guide- 
book says there are more than 7,000 islands. Many 
are so small that only birds live on them.” 

Then Jim said, “Now let me ask you a question. 
Who governs the Philippines?” 

I said, “The United States, for the islands have be- 
longed to our country since 1898.” 

Then it was Jim’s turn to laugh. He said, “Now you 
are the one who is wrong! You have forgotten that 
the Philippines are setting up their own government. 
If by 1946 the islands show that they can govern them- 
selves, they will be free and independent.” 

We landed in Manila Bay, which has the finest ibe 
bor in the Far East. Boats from many nations were 
in the harbor. On a pier, we saw great heaps of long 
white thread piled up. Jim asked what it was. He 
was told that it was Manila hemp. It is the strings, or 
fibers, from the leaves of grasslike plants which grow 
on these islands. The plants are called abaca, 
(ä-bä-kä’), and the people call the hemp abaca. 
The strong outer fibers are used to make rope. The 
fine inner fibers are used for weaving fine cloth. 

Yesterday we visited a small island where we saw 
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men making hemp. They do this by splitting into 
long strips the leafstalks of abaca plants. These plants — 
grow like banana plants, and some of their fibers are 
15 feet long. The men beat the leaf strips with clubs 
to separate the fibers. Then they comb the fibers and 
wash them. Thousands of tons of hemp are shipped 
from the Philippines every year. In 1935, the United 
States bought’ three and one-haif million dollars’ 
worth of hemp from thése islands. ~~ 

Life in the Philippines is easy and lazy. Jim says 


_ he would like to spend the rest of his days here. It is 


warm all the year round, so the people do not have 
to fight the cold. When one is hungry, all he has to do 
is pick fruit from the trees or catch fish from the 
water. The water around these islands is filled with 
fish. There are also many shellfish, such as oysters, 
clams, crabs, and shrimps. The water is so clear that 
it is easy to catch fish. 

Houses are easy to build, for one needs only a roof. 
Many of the houses are made by sticking up four 
poles and putting the big leaves of coconut or banana 
trees on the roof. The leaves are tied in place with 
long strands of hemp. Jim says, “Why would a man 
live in the Gobi Desert, if he could live in such a 
beautiful place as this?” 


Lots of love to you all, Uncle Bam 


New Spring Colors for Trains 
Australia is brightening up some of her country- 
side by painting trains the color of the rainbow. 
Bright reds, greens, yellows, and blues have taken the 
place of dark brown and black trains. An express 
train of western Australia has a new bright green 
and cream spring “dress”. A train which goes 


through the country carrying men who talk about 


the newest ways. of farming is painted bright yellow. 
It is called the “Better Farming Train”. Some of the 
freight trains are painted in gay stripes. Even some 
of the railway stations and signal boxes have been 
painted colors which brighten up the country. 

More and more bright colors are being used in the 
world today. New busses are painted bright blue, 
yellow, and red. Some of our newest railway cars 
are painted bright blue. Why not paint some of our 
old coaches and freight cars bright colors so they will 
look pretty as they run through our country? 


Dear Wise Owl, 


What steamboat made the first crossing of 
the Atlantic Ocean? 
Your curious reader, 
John Anderson, Fourth Grade, 


ONL Dear John, 


Hoboken, N. J. 


The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was called the 
Savannah. She left Savannah, Georgia, on May 22, 1819, 
and crossed the ocean in 25 days. She used her sails to 
help her on the trip. President Roosevelt has just pro- 
claimed May 22, as National Maritime Day. 


Lots.of love to all.my curious friends, WISE. OWL. 
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ae 
Dan follows the pygmies. 


Some tiny men came out of the 


walk through the jungle. Suddenly, | bushes. These pygmies are friendly. | They are looking for ostrich 


an arrow whizzes through the air | They do kind deeds. If they take food | eggs. 


over Dan’s head. 


py chief 
from a garden, they weed the garden | shows Dan a ER 


“Come on, Loki, hop on.” Loki and 
Dan ride on the ostrich. Ostriches are 
the largest birds in the world, They can 
run very fast. 


to say, “Thank you.” 


(A) Fairs Around the World 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 


Make an X in the space after the word or words which 
make each sentence correct. 


1. Seventeen countries are taking part in a two-way 
fair that opened in (San Francisco... New York 


em Chicago...) last week. 
2. The farm products that we (use at home _- dis- 


play. - ship abroad) are shown at the two- 
way fair. ‘ 
3. The United States is one of the richest countries 


in the world in (mineral... home — souvenir-...) 
products. 


4. The United States sells (raw silk _ spices 


many automobiles...) to countries across the- 


sea. 
5. We sell (radio parts, new electrical things, and 
machinery —.- tea and coffee __ rubber.) to 


other countries. 

6. The Paris Exposition opens in (Iran... Japan__.- 
France.) this week. 

7. Japan has a display of (silk making. airplanes 
_.... cellulose). 

8. Iran shows how (automobiles are made- cot- 


ton is used rugs are woven- ). 
9. San Francisco will have a fair in 1939 in honor 


of its (early settlers... two new bridges... 


birthday___). 
10. The New York World’s Fair will be held in 1939 
to celebrate the (inauguration of George Wash- 


ington __ settling of America ___ invention of the 


steamboat...) 150 years ago. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


The Spring Diary Contest Closes 

Have an exhibit of sp: diaries at school on May 17. Your teacher or a 
group of judges will select the best three diaries. Be sure that each diary sent to 
the contest gives the following Iniorme non pup g name, name of 1 and 
teacher, street address of school, town or city, State. Each child should also 
add the name of parent and complete home address. Each entry must tell the 
date school closes. 

Mail the diaries, not more than three, to My Weekly Reader Di Contest. 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, not later than May 19. diaries 
cannot be sent by parcet st, If the package is heavy, express will be cheaper 
than first class mail. Contest mate: cannot be returned. 


(B) Pronouncing New Words 


(Ability To Divide Words Into Syllables) 


Draw short lines to divide the following words into sylla- 
bles. Use the dictionary to check any words that you are not 
sure of. Pronounce these words by syllables. Then put 
them back into words again. : 


1. fiber (2) 

2. coconut (3) 
3. mineral (3) 
4, exhibit (3) 
Perfect score is 12. 


(C) Life Here and There 


{Ability To Organize Facts in Order to Make Comparisons) 


The last paragraph of Uncle Ben’s letter gives a picture of 
life in the Philippines. List the facts which he gives under 
the three heads below. 


18 Climate ene ae Le ee ee 
PA Rood ste nn ee ee oe EEE ee 


5. souvenir (3) 9. electrical (4) 


6. cellulose (3) 10. exposition (4) 

7. machinery (4) 11. independent (4) 

8. government (3) 12. inauguration (5) 
My score is 


would you list under the same three heads? 

Use the facts you have listed to help you to give a short 
oral talk comparing life in your State to life in the Philip- 
pines. 


Perfect score is 6. 
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LOKI 


Tells You How To Get 
This Button Free! 


When you subscribe for PLayrıme WEEKLY Reaper (50c 
per subscription), you become a member of the Loxz CLUB. 
Club buttons will be sent free for members provided the 
teacher sends ten or more subscriptions. (If a pupil or his 
parents send one subscription, it is necessary to include a 
3-cent stamp to provide postage for mailing the button to 
the home.) 

The best plan is to form your club in your class or school. 
Get ten or more of your friends to join. Have each mem- 
ber bring 50c to the teacher for the PLaytmime WEEKLY 
Reaper subscription. Then I will send a large picture of 
myself for your club and free Loki Club buttons for all club 
members. Do this right away. 

(Signed) LOKI 


c/o American Education Press, Inc. 
400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 
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A World's Fair Opens in Paris 


j 

Ee year, we put on our seven-league boots and 
i hop in imagination to a big fair in some part of 
our country. This year, we shall hop across the At- 
lantic Ocean to Paris, France, where we shall visit 
the great Paris Fair. So let’s dust off those seven- 
league boots and put them on once more. Are you 
ready? 


A FAIRYLAND OF LIGHT BY NIGHT 


The Eifel Tower plays a glowing part in the great Paris Fair. 
It can be seen for several miles around as powerful searchlights 
at its base flood it with colored light. 


If we want to land in the fairgrounds, our seven- 


league b will carry us to the banks of the River 
Seine. we shall see.a very modern little city, 
more thal two miles long, within the great city of 


Paris. All around us will be trees, beautiful gardens, 
lakes, and Tie buildings. People will be going from 
place to place-on moving sidewalks and on rolling 
bridges. Some will be riding in tiny electric cars or 
in boats‘on the river. 

The great fair opened the first of May and is now 
crowded with visitors. Hundreds more will come 


wh 
= —™ from England after the coronation of King George VI 


wae 


to see the World’s Fair in Paris. The visitors will 
wander through the fairgrounds and see the world 
of today and tomorrow, just as you and I are do- 


- ing in our seven-league boots. They will see the 
_ products, the industries, and the“art of other coun- 


tries. They will see what radio, motion pictures, tele- 
vision, and aviation promise in the future. They will 
see new ways to work out traffic problems, to play, 
to travel, and to keep well and happy. 

Most fairs are held in honor of some great event 


of the past or to mark another milestone in history. 
But the Paris Fair is looking into the future. It is 
showing us how cities of tomorrow can be built for 
cleanliness, light, health, and happiness. 

The Paris Fair is an international show in which 
more than 50 nations are taking part. Soviet Russia 
and Germany have the biggest buildings of any for- 
eign nation at the fair. Our own country has a very 
modern building on the banks of the Seine. Great 
Britain and Italy have their own special buildings. 
Japan has a beautiful garden with little lakes, 
bridges, and flowering cherry trees. There are east- 
ern temples with turned-up roofs and Japanese ladies 
in gay embroidered kimonos. Finland, Iraq, Poland, 
Syria, and Palestine are all taking part. There are 
buildings and villages from the French colonies in 
Africa, 

In the French buildings, France is showing every- 
thing she makes from perfumes to automobiles. She 
is showing her products, her industries, and her art 
to her own people and to the world. One of her ex- 
hibits is a huge globe of the world. Another is a 
whole radio palace in which the story of radio is told. 

France has built a great ice palace on the banks 
of the Seine. It shows the story of refrigeration dur- 
ing the past 60 years. Visitors to the palace will eat 
ripe fruits which have been kept fresh for six months. 
These fruits have been frozen in a special way. Dur- 
ing the hot months, the tower on top of the palace 
will be covered with ice. Ever so often, there will 
be a snowstorm over the tower. The snow will be 
made inside the ice palace. : 

At night, the fairgrounds are a blaze of light. Fire- 
works, searchlights, and flares are all used. The Eiffel 
Tower glows from top to bottom. This tall tower was 
—Brown’s Photos, N. Y. 
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ALGERIA COMES TO THE FAIR 


The great white pavilion on the edge of the River Seine is a bit of 
Algeria brought from Africa to the Paris Fair, 


Waves? 


built for another French fair nearly 50 years E 
and has been a famous old landmark ever since. 
Now it has been brought up to date with very mod- 


erm lighting for a very modern fair. The lights on 


this tower and on the other buildings make the 
Seine shine like silver as they twinkle and blaze in 
its dark waters: 

The great fair will last until November. During 
that time, there will be many festivals. A whole 
Japanese theater, with actors and scenery, has been 
set up and real Japanese plays will be given. Norway 
will also give a play at the fair. Switzerland will pre- 
sent “William Tell”. Austria will present her fa- 
mous waltz music. Italy has brought her opera 
company from Milan, and Denmark has brought her 
royal opera company from Copenhagen. 

These are just a few of the things which you will 
see and hear at the Paris Fair. There will, of course, 
be many others. The fair will draw thousands of 
people from all parts of the world. It will show them 
the future in steel, in stone, in science, and in art. 
France wants to show the other nations the world 
as she hopes it will some day be, free from the ugly 
things of life, filled with comfort, health, and hap- 
piness. f - 


An Old Explorer’s Plate Is Found 
In the early summer of 1579, Sir Francis Drake 


landed in California. His ship, the Golden Hind, was 


loaded with gold and other treasure, booty which 
he had taken from the Spaniards. Ahead of Sir 


Francis was the long journey across the Pacific Ocean 


in a sailing ship. He would be months on the sea, and 
he had already come a long way on his famous trip 
around the world. Perhaps he should stop for a few 
needed repairs on his ship. 


—Wide World, San Francisco Bureau 
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DRAKE’S FAMOUS BRASS PLATE 
This battered old plate once claimed the Pacific Coast for England. 
Records of more than 300 years ago describe this plate, even to the 
hole for a sixpence in one corner. A sixpence has been fitted into the 
hole just to show that it is the right size. 


Somewhere along the coast of California, Sir 
Francis Drake anchored his ship and came ashore. 
No one knows just where he landed although he 
made a map of the placé. Some say that it was in 
Drake’s Bay. Others say that it was in Bodega ay. 
Now Professor Bolton of the University of California 
thinks that Drake came ashore in San Francisco Bay 
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and that his ship was the first ever to sail through 

the Golden Gate. ; 
Professor Bolton has an old brass plate to prove 

that Sir Francis Drake really camped somewhere on ~ _ 


the shores of San Francisco Bay. The plate was 


i 


found last summer by Mr. Beryle Shinn. Mr. Shinn 
and a few friends were riding along the road just 


; e Where Drakes | 3 TRM 4v 


Brass Plate 
Was. Found. 
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MARKING THE SPOT 


Drake's old plate has turned up at last to prove that he came ashore 
in San Francisco Bay 358 years ago. 


south of San Rafael. Suddenly the automobile went à 
bumpety, bump, instead of rolling along smoothly. _ 
One of the tires was flat. The day was sunny and 


- warm, so Mr. Shinn took his time fixing the tire. Then _ 
he and his friends climbed the hill and ate their picnic 


lunch. After lunch, the party played with some 
stones, rolling them down the hill. When Mr. Shinn 


picked up one of the stones, he found a piece of metal. 


“Just the thing to repair a hole in my car,” Mr. 
Shinn said, and he took the piece of metal home. 

Later, as he was fixing the hole, he discovered that ' 
there was writing on the metal. Mr. Shinn cleaned 


it up and made out the name “Drake”. Very much 


excited, he called Professor Bolton, who studied the 


piece of metal carefully. He thinks that it is really 


the brass plate which Sir Francis Drake set up on a 


post before he left California. Mr. Shinn has now 


given the plate to the University of.California. 
The plate is about five inches wide, eight inches 
long, and one-eighth of an inch.thick. It is made of 
solid brass taken from a ship. In one corner is a hole 
just the right size to hold a sixpence of Queen Eliza- 


beth’s day. The writing on the plate gives the date 


June 17, 1579, and tells all men that Sir Francis Drake 


takes possession of California in the name of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Here are the exact words 


which were cut on the plate: 


“Bee it known unto all men by these presents, June 17, 
1579. By the grace of God and in the name of Herr Majesty 


Queen Elizabeth of England and herr successors forever I 
take possession of this kingdome whose King and people 
freely resigne their right and title in the whole land unto 
Herr Majesties keepeing. Now named by me an to bee 
knowne unto all men as Nova Albion (New England). 


—Francis Drake” 
Of course, Professor Bolton is not sure that Sir 


Francis Drake set up the plate on the very spot where 


it was found. The Indians might have carried it there. 


But wherever it was first put up, Mr. Bolton is sure 


that it once belonged to Sir Francis Drake. In many 


ways, it fits into the old account of his trip around the © 


world. It also throws new light on Drake’s famous 
voyage and adds new facts to our early history. 
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A Message of Good Will from Wales 


- On May 18, the boys and girls of Wales will send by 

radio their message of peace and good will around 
the world for the 16th time. Back in 1922, the first 
message was sent out, but no one answered it. The 
Welsh boys and girls tried again the next year. Still 
there was no answer. Then in 1924, the replies be- 
_ gan to come in. Today the boys and girls of Wales 
receive hundreds of answers from all parts of the 
world. 

This message of peace and good will is broadcast 
by a great network of radio stations throughout the 
world. Find out the radio station over which you 
can hear the Welsh children’s broadcast and the time 
at which you should tune into that station. Then be 
sure to listen to the message. Perhaps your grade 
will want to write a letter to the Welsh children at the 
close of the broadcast. If so, send your letter directly 
to Rev. Gwilym Davies, Vice President, Welsh Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations Union, 10 Museum Place, 
Cardiff, Wales. The postage is five cents. 

If, by chance, you miss the broadcast next week, 
here is the message. You may want to put it on your 
bulletin board. 

“Boys and girls everywhere, we, boys and girls of 
Wales, send you once again our message of hope and 
good cheer. 

g “In a world in which there is so much strife and 

so much suffering, we are glad to think that, on this 
good-will day, greetings are being sent through the 
air from children to children. And that, over the five 
continents and across the seven seas, youth calls to 
youth that it wants to live for peace. 


“We are glad, also, that in so many countries fore- - 


most men and women, not yielding to despair, are 
bidding people in all lands rebuild the walls of peace. 
Faith and firm resolve can do it. Let us say to the 
whole world it must be done. 

“And on this day, and in this notable year, we 
would dedicate ourselves with you all to the service 
of mankind. 

“Science has made us neighbors: let good will keep 
us friends.” 


Sandie the Question Hound 


Frances Davis of Lometa, Texas, wants to know 
how the saying, “Jack Robinson’, originated?. 

To answer that question, I had to take the trail 
back to the old sayings of more than one hundred 
years ago. At that time, there lived a gentleman by 
the name of Jack Robinson. He liked to pay his 
neighbors flying visits. No sooner would he arrive 
than he was off again. He would leave before his 
` neighbors could call him by name. So people used 

im as an example. When something happened 
quickly, a person would say, “Quicker than I could 
say Jack Robinson.” : 

There was a funny old song which was written to 
the tune of the “Sailors’ Hornpipe”. In it were the 
words, “And he was off before you could say Jack 
Robinson.” r Sandie 


There had been several earthquake shocks in a certain 
district, so a married couple sent their little boy to an uncle 
who lived out of the danger zone. 

_A day or two later they received this telegram: “Am re- 
turning your boy—send earthquake.” 


4 


_ such crowds. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


Here we are back in London again, Waiting for the 
coronation of King George VI. Never have I seen 


Thousands of visitors have come from 
all parts of the vast British Empire. 

The shops are selling souvenirs of the coronation, 
In the windows, there are mugs, glasses, dishes, trays, 
pins, bracelets, all sorts of things with the head of 
King George VI on them. 

Yesterday Jack and I hopped on one of the London 
busses and went out to the Caledonian Market. That 
is really a cattle market. But on Tuesday and Friday, 
it is used as a junk market where you can buy any 


. secondhand thing from a spoon to a piano. I have 


spent hours in this market. I never get tired of look- 
ing and bargaining. Sometimes one can pick up real 
antiques for just a “song”. 

This time, I was on the trail of little china dogs as 
they are one of my hobbies. I found three tiny ones - 
which I bought. Then I saw a little black matchbox. 
It is made of ebony. On one side is the head of Queen 
Victoria. On the other side are three emblems, the 
rose for England, the thistle for Scotland, and the 
shamrock for Ireland. I picked the little box up and 
looked at it carefully. It must have been a souvenir 


of Queen Victoria’s reign. You know, she ruled over 
England for nearly 70 years. During that time, Great 
Britain became a vast British Empire. 


—Wide World 


PRACTICING FOR THE CORONATION 


` Crowds turn out to watch the dress rehearsal of the royal 
procession along the streets of London. 


Victoria was a queen in a world which was just 
learning to run automobiles and knew little about 
airplanes. Her great grandson is this week to be 
crowned King-Emperor of that British Empire, but 
in such a different world from the one Victoria knew. 
There are more serious problems to solve and greater 
dangers to meet in this modern world. 

“PH take that little matchbox,” I said putting down 
a shilling, about twenty-five cents in our money. “I 
want to put it with my souvenirs of the crowning of 


King G VI.” 
ng George Acdece F KA 
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Week of May 10-14, 1937 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy visits a field of sugar cane in| Blimpy looks over the irrigation 


aii. The cane is cut near the und, tem on a big banana plantation. 


W: . 
stripped of leaves, and hauled to the 


Ý < 


sys- | Blimpy gnan that it takes nimble fingers | “Yum! Yum!” saysiBlimpyi “There is noth- 


pick coffee beans. ing like Haw: pineapple, especially 


wl it is picked and eaten in the field.” 


(A) Looking Into the Future at the Paris Fair 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X after the right word or words. 


1. A great world’s fair will be held in Paris on the banks 


of the River (Rhone... Seine... Marne.__). 
2. A modern little city more than two miles long has been 


built (within... five miles from... near.) the great 
city of Paris, 
3. People will be going from exhibit to exhibit (on mov- 


ing sidewalks and on rolling bridges. in busses... on 


foot). 
4. The great fair opened the first of May and will last 


until (next May... Christmas... November._..). 
5. The visitors will see what (radio, motion pictures, tele- 


vision, and aviation..__ festivals __ leagues ___) promise 


in the future. ; 
6. The Paris Fair is showing us how cities of tomorrow can 


be built for (landmarks____ colonies- cleanliness, light, 
health, and happiness___). 
7. The Paris Fair is (a coronation... a national an in- 


ternational___) show in which more than 50 nations are 
taking part. 
8. France has built a great ice palace which shows the 


story of (colonization... refrigeration. weather...) 
during the past 60 years. 
9. The Eiffel Tower and the buildings are equipped with 


modern (music... science- lighting.) for the fair. 


10. A whole (Japanese. Danish... Polish.) theater, 
with actors and scenery, has been set up. 


Perfect score is 10. 
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LOKI 


Tells You How To Get 
This Button Free! 


When you subscribe for Playtime WEEKLY Reaper (50c 
per subscription), you become a member of the Loxr CLUE. 
Club buttons will be sent free for members provided the 
teacher sends ten or more subscriptions. (If a pupil or his 
parents send one subscription, it is necessary to include a 
3-cent stamp to provide postage for mailing the button to 
the home.) 

The best plan is to form your club in your class or school. 
Get ten or more of your friends to join. Have each mem- 
ber bring 50c to the teacher for the Praytrime WEEKLY 
Reaper subscription. Then I will send a large picture of 
myself for your club and free Loki Club buttons for all club 
members. Do this right away. 

(Signed) LOKI 


c/o American Education Press, Inc. 
400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


My score is 
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(B) The Message of Good Will O 

(Ability To Get the Main Thought of a Paragraph) 7 

You will want to read and discuss the radio message sent 

around the world by the Welsh children. Be sure that you 

know the meanings of the words used. Then state in a 
phrase or short sentence the meaning of each paragraph. 


Perfect score is 5. My score is 


(C) Words To Know 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write S between the words which mean the same ang O 
between the words which are opposite in meaning. a 
1, arrive___leave 6. comfort___misery 
2. reply ___ answer T. souvenir- keepsake 
3. strife. __peace 8. yield____resist 
9. booty__._ plunder 


10. bidding .. command 


4. dedicate___pledge 
5. despair hopelessness 


Perfect score is 10. My score is — ...—. 


Things To Do 

1. Your grade can use the fair idea for the spring school ex- 
hibit. Discuss the kinds of materials used at the Paris 
Fair: (a) festivals, plays, and music; (b) story of modern 
inventions; (c) products, industries, and art of different 
countries; (d) health possibilities of the future. Which 
of these could you use in connection with your school ex- 
hibit? What other kinds of exhibits would you add? De- 
cide on a theme around which you can weave the different 
parts of your exhibit. 

2. See what an interesting account of the coronation you can 
give in your Weekly Reader notebook. 

3. Give brief reports on the coronation of King George V, 
King Edward VII, and Queen Victoria. Pictures will O 
make your reports more interesting. 

4. Make an interesting chart of map sketches, dates, and 
events for Sir Francis Drake. You can get some ideas 
from your history text. Be sure to get a good title for 
your chart. 


Mail Your Science Scrapbook Now 

Scrapbooks cannot be mailed by parcel post. If the scrapbook is 
heavy, it will be cheaper to send it by express than by first class mail. 

At the close of the contest, we will send your scrapbook to a children’s 
hospital unless you direct us to return it to you by express C.O.D. Be 
sure to write plainly in the scrapbook the name of your school, grade, 
teacher's name, street, town or city, and State. Please include the date 
school closes, Send your scrapbook not later than May 15 to My Weekly 
Reader Scrapbook Contest, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


“Has that mule ever kicked you?” 
“No, sir, he hasn’t yet. But he frequently has kicked where 
I recently was.” 


ooo nae 
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Geography Is Made in the Everglades 


Mangrove Islands in the Everglades 


Geography tells how lands are formed and 
how rivers are made. Would you like to see 
some geography in the making? Then you will 
want to visit one of the new parks which our 
Government is planning, This new park is in 
the Everglades. 

The Everglades are in the southern tip of 
Florida. This land is farther south than any 
other land in the United States. 

Let us get a bird’s-eye view of this land and 
find out how geography is made there. We shall 
begin our bird’s flight at Lake Okeechobee 
(0’ké-ch6’bé), the biggest lake in Florida. See 
the rivers running into the lake. These rivers 
feed or make the lake. The water in the lake is 
not deep. Look closely and you can see many 
bright-colored birds wading in the water. 

Now we near the southern end of the lake. The 
lake has no rivers to carry the water away as 
many lakes have. The water spills over the sides 
of the lake. The water has turned the flat land 


A Seminole Indian Fishing in a Stream \ 


to the south into a big swamp. The swamplands 
are the Everglades. 

The water carries much dirt with it. This dirt 
has been piling up for hundreds of years. It is 
rich and deep. Plants grow everywhere. Big 
trees send their roots far down into this ground. — 
Some of the biggest trees in Florida are in the 
Everglades. Long gray moss hangs down from 
the trees. 

As the land builds up, the water has to find a 
way to get to the sea. Some of the water forms 
into little streams. As the streams run along, the 
water cuts deeper and deeper into the swamp- 
lands. The streams are making beds through 
which the water can flow. The streams may be- 
come rivers some day. 

When we come to the ocean, we see many 
little islands in tht water. Some of the islands 
look much like tiny dots. Those islands are man- 
grove islands. Mangroves are trees. If a man- 


(Please turn to the next page.) 
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grove seed floats in the water and finds a bit of 


dirt, it begins to grow. The seed builds up a new ` 


island as it grows. 

The seed puts out many roots, The roots grow 
down and down. They help to hold the little tree. 
They catch dirt and leaves floating in the water. 
Soon the roots have caught enough dirt for an- 
other mangrove tree to grow. Then the man- 
grove sends one of its branches down. The branch 
takes root. The little branch soon becomes an- 
other little tree. The roots of the mangroves keep 
growing. They catch more leaves and dirt. The 
roots build up more and more land. The trees 


send other branches down to grow into trees. The - 


island grows bigger and bigger. 

Some people say the Everglades are much the 
same as the earth was long ago. They think that 
when big elephant-like animals lived on the earth, 
it was much like the Everglades. 

We have had a bird’s-eye view of the Ever- 
glades. We have seen swamps built up into land. 
We have seen rivers cut beds through swamps. 
We have seen islands in the making. Now let us 
go home and look for geography in the making 


in our own neighborhood. 


Indians Live in the Everglades 

Seminole (sém’i-nédl) Indians make their 
homes in the Everglades. Seminole means run- 
away. The Seminoles lived in northern Florida 
long ago. When white men came to that part of 
the country, the Indians ran away. They went 
far into the Everglades. The Seminoles were not 
afraid of the white men. They wanted to keep 
their old ways of living. They wanted to live far 
from white men. — 

The home of the Seminole is a roof made of 
palm stems and leaves. The réof is built on four 
big posts. There are no sides to the Seminole 
home. The Indians like the outdoors. 

The Seminoles make their living by fishing 


A Seminole Indian 
Woman Making a Doll 


and hunting. There are many kinds of fish in 
the streams. The Seminoles catch the fish with 
long spears. Crocodiles and alligators live in the 


streams and swamps. Snakes make their homes 


in the swamps. The Seminoles sell the skins of 
these animals. 2 

Deer, bears, and wildcats live in the forests. 
There are many squirrels, rabbits, and minks in 
the Everglades. The Indians use these animals 
for food. They trade the animal. skins to the 
white man. 

Many birds live in the tall grass and-in the for- 
ests. Bright-colored water birds are everywhere. 
The Indians sell the gay-colored feathers of these 
birds. 

The Seminole women spend much of their 
time making rugs and baskets. The women make 
dolls from parts of the palm tree. These dolls 
are dressed in bright-colored clothes just as the 
Seminoles dress. The Indians sell the rugs, bas- 
kets, and dolls to travelers. 

Our Government wants the Seminole Indians 
to take people through the new park in the Ever- 
glades. The white man does not know the Ever- 
glades. The Seminoles know the country well. ~ 
They go up and down the many streams in canoes. 
The Indians work their way through the swamps- 
and forests. The Seminoles will make good guides 
for the new park. 
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. Flames That Do Not Burn 
In the Everglades, you may look up into the 
sky and see a big bright red V moving through 


the sky. ‘What is that? Is the sky on fire?” you 


may ask. Look over the swamplands and on the 
banks of streams. Bright red flames seem to be 
flashing here and there. : 

Those flame-like things are birds. They are 
flamingos (fla-ming’g6és). They get their name 
from the flaming color of their beautiful feathers. 
They are bright red, deep red, and white. 


_ The flamingo is a queer-looking water bird. It 
has a goose-like body, long legs, and a very long 
neck. The flamingo stands five or six feet high. 
` This bird uses its neck for a fishing pole. The 
flamingo’s bill is a kind of fishing net. 

The flamingo’s bill is big. It bends down as if 


- broken in the middle. When fishing, the flamingo 


stands in the water. The bird puts its long neck 
down into the water. The flamingo turns its bill 
upside down. Then the bird swings its head from 


side to side and stirs up the water with its feet. 


| The water runs through the bird’s bill. Seeds 
and small animals that the flamingo stirs up in 
the water cannot get out of the bill. The seeds 
and animals are the flamingo’ s dinner. 

. The flamingo’s nest i is made of mud. Itisa feud 
hill built high enough to keep the eggs out of the 
water. The mother bird sits on the nest with 
folded legs. She waits for the little flame-birds 
to come from the eggs. 


Hippity-Hop to a Candy Shop 
Dear Girls and Boys, l 
I am in the city of Peiping (ba’ping’). Itis a 
very beautiful Chinese city. I see many Chinese 
gardens with little houses and bridges. The flow- 


ers are blooming i in the gardens. 


I wish you. were with me. We would. hippity- 


hop to a candy shop. There are many candy 
shops in Peiping. But what queer shops! Many 
of the shops are on wheelbarrows. Fruits, rice, 
and soups are sold at the candy shops. 

You would like the candy rabbits. 
moon rabbits. We see a man in the moon. The 


They are 


Chinese see a rabbit in the moon. They make 
candy moon rabbits. In the fall, the Chinese have 
a moon festival: It is an old Chinese festival. 
The children have rabbit dolls for this festival. 

Now a parade is coming down the street. A 
band is playing. People are marching. Many 
people are carrying flags. Six men dressed in 
red are carrying a big red box. 

The horses in the parade have on red hats. 
They have red nets with gold cords on their 


backs. What kind of a parade is this? 


The parade is a Seite parade. The people 
are on their way to the church. The bride is in 
the queer box. She is dressed in red. The men 
will carry the big box all the way to the church. 
I think ibat I shall go to that wedding! 


Unch Bon 


Ina hurry, 


* 
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UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY AND CHUMPY AT THE CIRCUS 


as. 
Ve exe at 
PSO? IS 


What fun! See Chumpy and 
Funny Fellow. They are on a 
trapeze. Mr. and Mrs. Giraffe are 
watching. 


Uncle Funny Bunny and 
Chumpy met the circus train. 
Baby Elephant is carrying them 
to the circus, 


Chumpy slips! Down he comes into the 
ring. Uncle Funny is taking the baby | die car. He runs into a bucket. 
npangee for a ride. Sally Chimpanzee | “Be careful. You almost upset 


Week of May 17-21, 1937 


By Ray Evans, Sr, 


SS 


si nme 


Chumpy wants to ride the kid- 


g a kiddie car. Long Boy,” calls Uncle Funny, 


(A) Geography in the Making 


{Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) 


Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. 
1. The new park in the Everglades shows some 
geography in the making. —________. 
2. The Everglades are in the ocean. —_____.... 
3. Lake Okeechobee has four rivers to carry the 
water away. ----------- = 
4. The water spilling over the sides of the lake. 
has turned the flat land into a swamp. -----.---- 
5, Big trees grow in the rich Everglades. ______. 
6. Long gray seeds hang from the trees. ------.----- 
7. There are many little mangrove islands in 
the ocean near Florida. _______ a ) 
8. When the roots of the mangrove treg have 
caught enough dirt, another fiee grows. ae 


9. The mangrove island grows smaller... | 


10. Some people say that the earth of long ago 
was much like the Everglades. _._.____. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is __.__. = 


(B) A Bird’s-Eye View 


(Ability To Write Summary Sentences) 


Perfect score is 3. My score is _..__.__. 


Notes to the Teacher—The following new words appear in this issue: geog- 
raphy, mangrove, floats—crocodiles, alligators, spears, minks—flamingos, hip- 
pity-hop, wheelbarrows. These proper nouns are used: Government, Ever- 
glades, Florida, United States, Okeechobee—Seminole, Peiping. 

The Government plans to build roads and canals in the Everglades. The Ever- 
glades National Park will be one of the largest parks in our country. The Gov- 
ernment plans to keep the park in its wild state. The animals will be protected 
as they are in other parks. The northern part of the Everglades been 
drained and large vegetable gardens have been planted. 
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(C) A Word Game 


{Vocabulary Development) 


There is one word in each line which does not be- 
long there. Can you find this word and cross it out? 


1. trees roof grass moss 

2. streams rivers candy lakes 

3. moon legs bill neck 

4. palm mangrove pine fish 

9. crocodile rainbow alligator wildcat 

6. lake stems leaves branches 
7. park woods Sune = forest 

8. deer dirt bear mink 
Perfect score is 8. - My score is __..._.... 


Winners in the Be-Kind-to-Animals Contest 

We are proud of the work geu did for Be-Kind-to-Animals Week. Many 

lasses sai kind to animals every day of the year. 
schools won a copy of the book, “AIL About Pets’ by 
me cile V. Pullman, teacher, Detroit, 
ich.; 
dina Rural School, Miss Vivian 
The American Humane Association at Albany, New York, will send a complete 
set of posters to each of these three schools: Franklin School, Miss Maude Brown, 
Miss.; Jackson School, Miss Mildrede L. Williams, teacher, 

re 


LOKI says, 
“SUBSCRIBE NOW” 


Decwe now that you will receive PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER during 
the summer months. It will mean fun and adventure for eleven weeks, 
beginning June 7 and ending August 16. It will also mean keeping in 
touch with all of the exciting things happening all over the world 
during June, July, and August. Yes, and it will mean that you can 
help yourself become a better reader—and have fun and play at the 
same time, too! Subscribe for Piraytime WrEKty Reaper—send 
coupon below with 50c (plus 3c stamp if you wish your Loki Club 
button mailed to your home). (Signed) LOKI 
To LOKI, AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. R-3-16 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 

YES, I want Praytimg WeekLy Reaper with all the fun and 

adventure and reading pleasure it will mean for summer months, 


Remittance of .........0.cseeseeerereenes (500 per subscription) is inclosed 
for which please send, beginning June 7 and ending August 16: 


svrsserseereee COPIES, PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER—Edition A 
(Por ages 8-8) 

corto copies, PLAYTIMB WEEKLY READER—Edition B 
{For ages 9-12) 


(If you are sending 3c for your Loki Club button, check here [1.) 
Write plainly below. 


Addregs.....eeenses 
POGELO (CO eer scar 


giving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., L 


Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928. Singlesuscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Golden Gate Bridge Will Be Opened Next Week 


N MAY 28, one of the world’s greatest bridges 
will be opened. It is called the Golden Gate 
Bridge. The Golden Gate is the name of the entrance 


from the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco. Bay. Old 


SAFETY FIRST 


This great safety net 
swings under the Golden 
Gate Bridge to catch any 
workman whose foot 
might slip and send him 
plunging down to the 
water far below. 


stories tell us that the Golden Gate was named 358 
years ago by Sir Francis Drake. He was the first 
Englishman to sail around the world. It was late in the 
afternoon when Sir Francis first saw what is now San 
Francisco Bay. He said that the rays of the setting 
sun made the entrance look like a golden gate. So he 
named it the Golden Gate, and it has always kept 
that name. 

There will be a big celebration the end of next week 
when the first cars will cross the Golden Gate Bridge. 
As the ribbon across the bridge is cut, bands will play, 
flags will wave, and sirens and bells will sound. The 
Golden Gate Bridge is the first bridge ever built 
across the outer mouth of a big ocean harbor. The 
Golden Gate is the entrance to one of the largest har- 
‘bors in the world. 

The work on the great bridge began in 1933. Up 
to February, 1937, it looked as if a record for safety 
in bridgebuilding would be made. Up to that time, 
‘only one workman had lost his life on the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Such a good safety record was possible 
because of a safety net stretched below the bridge 
and above the deep water. The net was woven of rope 
at the cost of $82,000. Any workman who fell from 
the high bridge was caught in the safety net below, 
much as a circus man falls from a high trapeze into 
a safety net. Eleven workmen on the Golden Gate 


Bridge had been saved by being caught in the safety 
net. But on February 17, a very sad thing happened. 
Twelve workmen fell through the net, and ten of them 
were drowned. The net did not hold because some 
bolts were loose and gave way. 

Building such a big bridge is very dangerous work. 
High towers are built in the water to hold up the 
bridge. Then, like spiders, the workmen spin a web 
of steel from tower to tower. Enough cable wires 
were used in the new bridge to go around the earth 
at the equator three times, with 5,000 miles of wire 
left over. 

The Golden Gate Bridge connects San Francisco 
with a town called Sausalito (sé-sa-lé’t6). It also 


_ makes a link in the highway chain stretching along 


the Pacific Coast from north to south. Thousands of 
cars will go over the new bridge every day. Some of 
the cars will be going to Canada, and some to Mexico. 
On the day the bridge is opened, cars from Canada 
will meet cars from Mexico on the bridge. The 
Canadians will be led by Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police dressed in bright red coats: Behind them will 
be Canadian Indians in native dress and dog teams 
from the North. Dogs will be allowed to go over the 
Golden Gate Bridge, but there is no place for horses. 


LOOKING DOWN 
AT THE 
GOLDEN GATE 
BRIDGE 


This bridge is so high 
that large ships can 
sail under it. 


Everything has been done to make the new bridge 
a bridge of safety. Cars will move fast, yet carefully 
over the long bridge. The bridge has its own tele- 
phone, fire and police telegraph system. At night 
and on days of fog, the bridge will be brightly lighted. 
Strong lights in the two high towers will be beacon 
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lights for air travelers. The towers are 742 feet tall, 
or as tall as a 70-story building. They will send light 
nearly 30 miles out to sea. The light will guide avia- 
tors from across the great Pacific Ocean to our 
friendly shores. 

The Golden Gate Bridge will also be a help to 
sailors. In stormy weather, foghorns will send their 
cry of warning far out to sea. In clear weather, the 
lights will be a guide to incoming ships. Perched like 
an eagle’s nest under the top of each tower is a look- 
out room with glass windows. Men will ride up to 
the lookout rooms in high-speed elevators inside the 
towers. With the help of glasses, the men will be able 
to look far out over the Pacific. Wireless stations on 
top of the towers will receive messages from any ozs 
or airplanes in trouble. 

What a help the bridge lights would hove been to 
Sir Francis Drake when he was trying to find his 
way to shore! What do you think that brave sailor 
would say if he could see the bridge which is now 
called the Golden Gate Bridge? 


A Picnic Party Finds Drake’s Elate 


5% 
x Where Drake's 
Brass Plate 
Was. Found. 


asg f: Alameda, X 


I 


One of the men who sailed with Sir Francis Drake 
on his trip around the world wrote a book. He said 
that Sir Francis Drake left a brass plate marking the 
place on the Pacific Coast where Drake stopped and 
started a little colony. Some people thought that this 
place was on San Francisco Bay, but there had been 
no way of making sure of this. 

One day last summer, some people stopped near 
San Francisco Bay- to eat a picnic lunch. After 
lunch, the people had fun picking up stones and roll- 
ing them down a hill. In picking up a big stone, one 
of the men found under it an old brass plate. It was 
about half the size of the page which you are read- 
ing. The man threw the piece of metal into his car, 
thinking that sometime it might be useful. 

A month passed by before the man looked at the 
‘brass plate again. Then he saw that it seemed to 
have words carved on one side. He thought that one 
of the words was “Drake”, He showed the plate to 
a teacher who knows a great deal about the early 
history of California. The teacher cleaned the plate 


with great care and found it was made of solid brass. 
Carved on it were these words: 


“Bee it known unto all men by these presents, June 
17,1579. By the grace of God and in the name of Herr 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth of England and herr suc- - 
cessors forever I take possession of this kingdome 
whose King and people freely resigne their right and 
title in the whole land unto Herr Majesties keepeing. 
Now named by me an to bee knowne unto all men 
as Nova Albion (New England). ena A 


These words show us that Sir Francis Drake 
stopped on the shores of San Francisco Bay 358 years 
ago. He stopped to repair his small sailing ship 
which he called the Golden Hind. Drake and his 
sailors made a small settlement on the bay. His must 
have been the first settlement ever made in the West- 
ern Hemisphere by the, English. Sir Walter Raleigh 
did not start his settlement on Roanoke Island until 
six years later. 


From Millions of Caribou to Six 
Caribou are wild animals that look like reindeer. 


They are the native reindeer of North America. 


Many years ago, there were so many caribou in our 
country that the thunder of their hoofs could be heard 
for many miles. Now there are only six caribou left 
in the United States. The caribou need a helping hand 
before it is too late to save them. 

The number of wild animals in North America 
grows less and less each year. All our passenger 
pigeons and heath hens have been killed. Not one 


-of those birds can be found today in any part of our 


country. To keep caribou from disappearing as have 
our passenger pigeons and heath hens, ten caribou 
are being brought here from northern Canada. The 


_ ten new caribou will be kept with the six remaining 


ones in a park in Minnesota. There the caribou will 
be cared for. They will have young caribou, and it is 
hoped that the number will grow large. 

Caribou are clumsy animals and are easily killed. 
Caribou meat is good to eat, and many caribou have 
been killed for food. Eskimos and Indians have killed 
many of the caribou of North America. As the cari- 
bou have moved northward for more safety, hunters 
have followed them. Now most of the caribou live 
in the Far North. Each year, their number grows 
smaller. Unless more laws are made to protect cari- 
bou, they will disappear as have other wild animals 
in North America. 


Winners in the Be-Kind-to-Animals Contest 


reel done! The children in your school, as well as the people in a OUN Tels neighbo: 
hood Awie remember your message of kindness to all pa 
asant hour: Svga nereyi Owl's book, “Sajo i 
we (Charles Y as Sons, N , $2.50): Public School, Gr ‘ade 4, Miss vema 
Lee Bo Bonner, teacher, Broken ao “Okla.: Foster School, Addie Gillum Flane 
prin cipal, Warrensburg, Mo.; Park ‘School, Grades 4 and 5, Miss Agnes Russe 
ae, Hibbing, Minn. 


tio 
sets of posters pe these. schools: Oaklawn, Grades 4 and. 5, Miss McDonald, 
Cass Street School, son, 
teacher, € Greenville, Mich.: Lincoln Schoo}, Miss Bertha Eby, teacher, Big Rap- 


Öne copy of tie booklet, “Electricity and Magnets”, has been sent to each of 
the other schools that took part in the contest. 

H Ruth Fissel, Marian Richardsi and Dorothy Weaver in the fourth grade of 
Jennings School want their prize booklet, it will be necessary for them to send 
the address of their school 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

This story has 383 words in it. You should read it silently 
in two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Read as fast as 
you can but be sure to understand what you read. Then 
do Test C. 

Yesterday some friends took us for a ride in the 
country. On a narrow road, we saw some Filipino 
children riding to market on a water buffalo. We 
stopped to talk with the children. They were friendly 
and showed us the breadfruit cakes in their baskets. 

The little girls got down from the buffalo and let 
us look at it. Jim said, “His hair looks and feels just 
like the stiff hair of a pig.” 

Our friends told us that the water buffalo likes 
nothing better than to wallow in the mud. But the 
water buffalo also likes to take baths. It is a peace- 
ful animal as long as it can get to the water and take 
several baths a day. It belongs to the cow family 
and gives milk which is good to drink. The meat of 
the water buffalo is eaten by the poor people of the 


Philippines. The animals are used a great deal in 
_ these islands for plowing fields and for carrying 


loads. 


Jim wanted to take a ride, so he climbed on the ~ 


water buffalo. He started down the road, and the 
next thing we heard was a big splash. We ran to a 
near-by stream. All we could see was the nose of the 
water buffalo. Jim had been washed off and was 
sitting by the stream shaking the water from his shoes. 


Would You Like To Ride a Water Buffalo? 


While in the country, we saw men, women, and 
children working in rice fields. We passed many 
farmhouses made of bamboo. By the side of each 
house was a hollowed-out log. We learned that the 
logs were used for hulling rice. Women beat the rice 
with big wooden hammers. Then the hulls become 
loose. To get rid of the hulls, the women throw the 
rice into the air, and the hulls blow away. 

In all the towns we passed through, we saw signs 
about giving women the right to vote. On April 30, 
the women of the Philippines decided in an election 


JE tya 
BS = | 


Hulling Rice in Front of a 
Farmhouse 


Working; in a Rice Field 
(aot ee 


that they wanted the right to vote. They are now 
the only women of any Oriental country who have 
that right. 

The women of the United States had to work for 
70 years for the right to vote. Since the World War, 
many countries for the first time have let women vote. 

Lots of love to you all, 


Uach Ban 
A Fish That Can Start an Airplane! 


No bird, insect, or any other animal, except cer- 
tain fish, can give out electricity from its body. Fish 
called electric eels can easily give out 380 volts of 


electricity. That is three times as strong as the cur- 


rent in most of our homes. Large electric eels have 
given out from their bodies as much as 500 volts of 
electricity. In the New York Aquarium, an electric 
eel gave out enough current to start a police siren, a 
river fireboat, and an airplane. The current was 
strong enough, also, to light a bulb of two-million 
candle power in Radio City and to send a loud buzz 
from the broadcasting station. 

Electric eels live in the fresh-water marshes of 
northern South America. They grow to be eight feet 
long and as big around as the upper part of a man’s 
leg. An electric eel can send a shock of electricity 28 
feet through the water. The shock can stun the larg- 
est animal, including man. The early Indians of 
South America named the eel “puraque”. That was 
their word for “a bolt of lightning”. 

Some men from-our country have been in South 
America making a study of the electric eel. They 
are now on their way home bringing many eels with 
them. The men will try to find out how the eels make 
electricity. They think that their study may teach 
man some new things about making electricity. 


Many children have asked Wise Owl ques- 
tions about gun salutes. Wise Owl sends them 
this letter. 

Our Army and Navy honor the leaders of 
our Government and of other governments 
with gun salutes. The national salute of the 


United States is the firing of one gun or can- 
non for every State in the Union. The shots are fired 
about ten seconds apart. Twenty-one shots are fired for 
an international salute, a royal salute, or for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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DANNY DOO AND LOKI IN AFRICA—They See a Big Farm By Ray Evans, Jr. 


Me < 
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i] 
Lut Wi i yp >: 
Loki is looking at an Angora goat. } In South Africa, some of the crops are | But the ostrich runs, and Loki 
ostrich farm, They ride a big ostrich | Its wool is called mohair. South | the same as those of the United | falls off. He lands in a pile of 
to see other farms. South Africa has | Africa produces more mohair than | States. Here corn and wheat are hay. 
5 many farms and orchards. any other region in the world. grown, Loki shows Dan how he can 
stand on the ostrich’s back. 


(A) The Golden Gate Bridge (C) How Well Do You Read? 
(Ability To Comprehend and To Retain) ; (Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 
Write “Yes” or “No” after the following sentences. Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 


lowing questions. 


1. The Golden Gate Bridge will be opened on Sir 


Theres Deiko hiar a. 1. On what were the Filipino children riding to mar- 


2. Old stories tell us that the Golden Gate was Ket? a 8: Se <8 oe 2. + eS ee ears 
named 358 years ago by Sir Francis Drake. —..___. 2. What did they have in their baskets? 
3. The work on the great bridge began in 1935. —— _3. What does the water buffalo want to do several 
4. Up until February, 1937, only five workmen had timesaday = a 
lost their lives on the Golden Gate Bridge. -------- 4. Name two ways in which the water buffalo is use- 
5. A safety net was stretched below the bridge. — _._ ~ “ful to the Filipinos..." e 
i a RR i rH ae pes deat pee ce % WER aim a o 2 
e net, and ten of them were drowned. = mennem ai io bonki af 
7. The Golden Gate Bridge makes a link in the high- A RATO ARRS p conte NO Ess ewe Te 
way chain stretching across our country from east pater oor eet ne 
to west... 7. Of what are the farmhouses made? ——--—--------- 
8. On the day the bridge is opened, cars from Can- 8. Why do the women throw the rice into the air? 
ada will meet cars from/Mexicojon the bridge. == n a 
9. Strong lights in the two high towers will be beacon 9. What did Uncle Ben see that told him the Filipino 
lights for air travelers. ______. women were working for the right to vote? ______ 


10. Wireless stations on top of the towers will receive E 
F x ; 10. Who won the election? — 
messages from ships or airplanes in trouble. ___- a 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ______ maeh ESTROUS ih My score is 
(B) Making an Index for My Weekly Reader sl Ele LET are 
(Ability To Organize and Arrange Material in Alphabetical Order) Request San 1 pl e C o Pp i es o f 


You have found that the topics in an encyclopedia are : 
arranged in alphabetical order. Stories in your geography PLAY I IME WEEKLY RE ADER 
GP LiReay Gaui I> Earned! Aa Cleat emim or To ENABLE TEACHERS to show parents what PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 
5 ` z 5 o SmOW parents w. 
can find topics in your geograp hy or history in a hurry by is like, we gladly send sample copies of the first issue on request. 


using the index in the back of the book. Send for sample copies—they will be sent so as to reach you by 
Each year, many grades keep in their libraries complete June 1. When received, please have each pupil take home a copy for 

files of My Weekly Reader. To make the old issues of the parents’ attention. Request sample copies by filling in and returning 

Weekly Reader more useful, an index is made and put in f coupon below. 

the back. Some schools make the index on cards or ina  —— || -7 DETACHTAN DAAT ty aaancaeameiancreanas 

notebook. Why not index your Weekly Reader and start a FN Pac ei fo gg Biti 

valuable reference set for yong school library? Without Sern OB obligation, please send sample copies of 
Begin work on the index for My Weekly Reader now. PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER so as to reach me on or about June 1. 

These are some of the topics or headings you will use: art, x 

aviation, biography, birthdays, blind, Boy Scouts, bridges, Speer a E M Ta RA, 

conservation work, contests, countries, drought, explora- SaN .. copies, PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER—Edition B 

tion, fairs, floods, gardens, geography stories, glass, health, (oor meee gan) 

history stories, holidays and special weeks, housing, Indians, Ny 

insects, inventions, King George VI, maple sugar, Mexico, eae. 8 ATE ....occorscocrccsesrconncnsaareaeescestaseacsseosssececermeracensse: coffees m etewrnnntenennaneane ee 

Midtown Tunnel, nature stories, peace stories, Philippines, Street Addrésg rn aoanenecwcwes coer enone ane tae 906 He seneewiw~+w= nt SOC 05 SO Shad SEcancncenaenasene= 

Red Cross, Roosevelt, safety, sports, stamps, stars, toads, 

transportation, Uncle Ben, Washington, D. C., whaling, Wise City ne Se eee State 

Owl, zoos. 
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Fresh Water for a Thirsty Desert 3 


OR THE past four and one-half years, many men 


have been digging a canal across Southern Cali- . 


fornia. The canal is called the All-American Canal. 
It will carry water across deserts and mountains from 
—Brown REE N.Y." 


The All-American Canal Stretches Into the West as Far 
as the Eye Can See 


the Colorado River to Los Angeles. Much of the land 
through which the canal runs is dry and sandy. The 
new supply of water will bring new life to the desert 
and make it green with crops. When finished, early 
in 1939, the All-American Canal will be one of the 
longest land canals in the world. 

When the first settlers went to Southern California, 
there were streams and wells of fresh water. There 
was little rainfall, yet they had enough water. The 
early settlers found that the winters were warm. 
Crops could be grown almost the year round. The 


early settlers could grow good crops as long as they ` 


could water them. 


Later, when more and more people went to South- 


ern California to live, the water supply became low. 
It did not rain often enough to water the crops. So 
the farmers dug ditches through their dry, sandy 
fields and brought water to them from streams far 
away. By bringing in water, the farmers made some 
of their land as rich as any in the United States. Part 
of California became known as the Imperial Valley. 
Some of the earliest vegetables and fruits sold in our 
markets come from that valley. 

In the past 50 years, the number of people living 
in the valley of Southern California has grown from 


135,000 to 2,750,000. Such a large number of people 


- use a great deal of water. They use it in their homes 


and in their sandy fields. In 1937, they were using a 
great deal:more water than they should. Something 


had to be done to bring in a new supply of water, or 


the Southern California farmers would have to give 
up gardening. 

The largest big body of fresh water near Southern 
California is about 300 miles to the East. It is the 
Colorado River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains. 
Billions of gallons of water in that river empty every 
day into the Gulf of California. The people of 
Southern California need some of that water. So 
they, with the help of our National Government, are 
building the All-American Canal. By the end of next 
year, the canal will bring one billion gallons of water 


every day to the thirsty fields of Southern California. 


The new supply of water will turn many acres of 
desert land into rich farm lands. 

Work was started on the All-American Canal in 
December, 1932. It has given work to thousands of 
men who need work. Many needy Indians were paid 
good wages to clear the long stretch of land through 
which the canal runs. They cut down sagebrush and 
cactus. They helped build roads over which machines 
were to run. At one time, nearly a thousand horses 
were at work. Then came hundreds of big machines 
to do the work. Some of those machines have big 
balloon tires eight feet in diameter to keep them from 


—Courtesy Metropolitan Water District 
A 


Men at Work in One of the Canal’s 38 Tunnels Which Had To Be Built 
Through the Mountains 


Daemen 
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sinking into the desert sand. Giant power shovels 
pick up tons of earth at one bite. Others scrape up 
enough sand at a single time to fill a big truck. On 
March first, 8,500 men were at work on the canal. 
Thousands more were at work in factories, making 


' _ supplies for the canal. 


Thirty-eight tunnels have had to be dug in build- 
ing the All-American Canal. They carry the water 
under hills and mountains. One of the tunnels is 18 
miles Jong, and another is 13 miles long. To lift the 
water to higher land, big pumping stations have had 
to be built. The power for those stations is made by 
the rushing water of the Colorado River at a new 
dam, called Boulder Dam. Above the dam is a new 
Jake in which much water is stored. If it were not 


-for Boulder Dam, the All-American Canal could not 


have been built. 

When the canal is finished, many more families 
will go to Southern California to start new farms. 
Those people will have no fear of dry weather, or 
drought, which in 1934 cost the farmers of Southern 
California ten million dollars in loss of crops. Neither 
those farmers, nor the people who live along the 
Colorado River, will fear floods. Man will now be 
able to control the amount of water which flows 
down the Colorado River and into the new canal. 

The All-American Canal will be six times as long 
as the Panama Canal and will cost nearly two-thirds 
as much money to build. But the All-American 
Canal will pay for itself before very long by turn- 
ing the desert into rich farm land. 


Tons of Paper for New Paper Money 

Our Government will print twenty million more 
sheets of paper money this+year than it printed last 
year, The need for more money shows that better 
times are here. To print the new paper money, more 
than one thousand tons of paper will be needed. 

Last month, our Government started to buy the 
best paper that could be bought for use in making 
money. The paper must be of the best grade, for 
paper money has hard wear. Most paper bills last 
for only one year, while the average life of a dollar 
bill is only nine months. The paper for the money is 
made of linen and cotton. The paper has silk threads 
woven in it, so that it cannot be torn easily. Hold a 
dollar bill to the light and look at the colored silk 
threads in it. 

Worn-out paper bills are sent by our banks to 
Washington, D. C., where they are destroyed. They 
are put into a big machine which chews up a million 
dollars in one mouthful. Then new paper bills are 
printed to take the place of the old ones. 

The new printing will begin in July. Plans are 
now being made to print eighty-four million sheets of 
new paper money during the 12 months beginning 
July first. During this past year, sixty-four million 
sheets were printed. ; 


Burned, Torn, or Chewed Paper Money 
What would you do if a rat or your dog chewed 
away part of your Christmas one-dollar bill? Or if 
you were in an airplane wreck and part of your 


New Paper Dollars Roll Off the Presses 


paper bills were burned, what would you do? You 
should save all the parts, even the ashes, and send 
them to Washington. There trained workers will 
carefully examine what is left of your money. If 
they think that the missing parts are gone forever, 
they will be glad to send you new paper bills to take 
the place of the damaged ones. But before you can 
get new bills, you must sign a paper and swear that 
you know the missing parts of your bills have been 
lost for all time.* 

Not long ago, a Cleveland man sent the burned 
part of a five-dollar bill to Washington. With it was 
a paper saying that he had pulled the bill out of a 
fire. The men in Washington believed him and sent 
a new five-dollar bill. Before long, the other part of 
the same five-dollar bill came in through a Cleve- 
land bank. The man who had sent in the first part 
was sent to jail and fined $250. The two friends who 
signed his paper were also fined. So you see it does 
not pay to try to fool our Government. 

Not only burned money is sent to Washington but 
also money that has been chewed by goats, rats, mice, 
and other animals. A short time ago, a farmer lost 


*To get full value for a damaged paper bill without sign- 
ing any papers, one must have more than three-fifths of the 
bill left to send to the Treasury Redemption Department. 
If less than three-fifths is left, but more than two-fifths, only 
half the value will be given. But if a paper, called an affidavit, 


is sent in with the money, full value may be returned. The 
workers in Washington must decide the matter. 
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his purse while feeding his pigs and cows. He looked 
up just in time to see a calf swallowing his purse. 
The calf was worth only about $25 or $30, while 
the purse had in it $70. So the farmer killed the calf 
the next-day and sent his purse to Washington. 
Seventy dollars in new paper bills were sent to him. 

A great deal of money is damaged in airplane 
wrecks, train wrecks, and ships’ fires. Travelers often 
carry much money on their trips. When a ship, 
called the Morro Castle, burned off the coast of New 
Jersey in 1934, a great deal of money was found and 
sent to Washington. 

Sometimes paper money long buried in the 
ground is sent to Washington for new money. De- 
cayed money is very hard to examine. Ashes of 
burned money are almost hopeless. But sometimes 
new money is given to those who send in ashes. The 
ashes are looked at under magnifying glasses and, 
if found to be ashes of paper money, new money is 
sent to take its place. Perhaps the ashes of money 
burned on the Hindenburg are now being examined 
in Washington or Germany. Workers in Washing- 
ton and in other capital cities are kept busy examining 
damaged money. 


Uncle Ben in the Philippines 
Dear Boys and Girls, 

One day last week, we started on a trip through 
the mountains of Luzon (l60-zén’y. Luzon is the 
largest and most northern island of the Philippines. 
We rode ponies through the mountains and saw some 
very wild country. We also saw some wild tribes of 
people. Many of them carried long spears and 
looked unfriendly. 

The hills were so steep, in some places that our 
ponies almost fell backward. Once, while going 
down a hill, Jim slid off and fell over his pony’s head. 
He landed near a snake, and it did not take Jim long 
to jump back on his pony. There are many snakes, 
turtles, and crocodiles in this warm country. Yes- 
terday, while eating our lunch by a lake, we saw a 


To Market, To Market, To Sell a Fat Pig 


crocodile open his big mouth and swallow a small 
wild pig. 

We rode through many forests of hardwood trees. 
Some of the trees were so tall that we could hardly 
see their tops. We are told that 615 kinds of trees 
grow in the Philippines. We saw mahogany and 
ebony trees. Their hard wood is used to make fine 
furniture. We saw trees from which rubber, gutta- 
percha, and other gums are taken. In some parts of 
the forest, the vines were so thick that we had to 


A Bamboo Hut at the 
Edge of the Jungle 


turn back. In the trees and vines were all kinds of 
brightly-colored birds. We tried to take pictures of 
them. If our pictures are good, we will send you one. 

We were riding along when we saw some little men 
hiding behind big trees. They were very small men, 
known as pygmies. They belong to a wild race of 
Filipinos. The little men were more afraid of us 
than we were of them. When they saw that we had 
come to do them no harm, they came out and 
showed us their bows and arrows. With these, they 
hunt wild hogs and deer for food. Some of the pyg- 
mies grow small patches of rice and Indian corn. 
But most of them live upon roots, wild fruits, berries, 
and such animals as they can kill. They wander from 
place to place and live in caves or in huts which they 
make of bamboo. 

We saw bamboo growing along many streams. It 
grows in clumps, some of which are 40 feet high. We 
have seen it used not only for houses and furniture 
but also for bridges and pipes to carry water along 
the ground. Some of the thicker stalks of bamboo 
are hollowed out and used -for buckets to carry milk. 
Farmers make their rakes and harrows of bamboo. 
People even eat the small green sprouts of bamboo, 
for they are as good as any green vegetable. 

Tomorrow we are going to visit Mindanao (min- 
di-nii’5), the second largest island in the Philippine 
group. It is not far from the equator, but it is pleas- 
ant and cool there because of the ocean breezes. We 
are told that we shall see many strange people there. 

Lots of love to you all, 


Uncha Ban 
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By Ray Evans, Jr. 


A AÑ aF KNA 
“Look down there, Loki. That is Dan and Loki enter the Dan and Loki watch a miner cutting The rock that is saved is put in a table 
the entrance to a big diamond mine. | mine. They ride down the | the blue rock with a drill. The dia- | that shakes back and forth. The bottom 
Most of the diamonds of the world | shaft in a cage. Far under- | monds are found in this “blue ground”. | of the table is covered with grease. 
come from South Africa. Some dia- ground, tiny cars carry the | The rock is sifted, and most of it is | Water runs over the table, washing away 


monds are found in the United | blue rock to the surface to | thrown away. the dirt. The diamonds stick to the 
States, especially in Arkansas.” be separated. 5 leet grease. 
(A) Building a Long Canal ; (C) Fill in These Blanks 
_ (Ability To Comprehend and to Retain Facts) A (Ability To Follow Directions) 
In each blank space write the correct word from the list You should have your name written plainly on school things that be- 
of words given below. long to you, Fill in these blanks. 
1. When the All-American Canal is finished in 1939, 1i Pupils names: 


7 . : 2. Teacher's name. 
it will be one of the... canals 


3 3S School emea S 
in the world. 4, School address. 
2. When more people went to Southern California K G : 
to live, the water supply became So ere ies reer» If you are sending this notebook to the contest, fill in these blanks. 
3. Farmers brought in water for the Imperial . 6. Do you want notebook returned C.O.D.?........... (C.O.D. means “collect 
from streams far away. on delivery”.) Is it a class notebook? <..c..cscccscsscsooscssssssssnsssorsssessemaeasssesseeeees 
4. Now so many people live in Southern California Perfect score is 6. My score is 
that something had to be done to bring in more , 
ee ee Things To Do : 
5. The new canal will bring a billion gallons of water 1. Use the sand table to show that you understand each of 
: these words: canal, river, lake, dam, mountain, valley, 
CONEY re ee _from the Colorado River to hill, and desert. If you do not have a sand table, make a 
the thirsty fields of Southern California. small drawing for each word. 
2. Share with the class any pictures or information you find 
6. Or Maren't 8,500... were at work aba Ge NA anal 3 
on e canal. [m] 
7. Thirty-eight +. have had to be dug E = More Week Py GebYour Noth Ready re 
: ; =e ant: To ass office, ou o 
to carry water under hills and mountains. notebook? This may be a class ota AAE SIRUYIDY the rors or 
m n : 3 it may be a pupil’s notebook chosen as the best work in the grade. 
8. Big pumping stations have been built to ______.. The notebooks contain written material and cannot be sent by parcel 
the water to higher land. post. They must be sent either as first-class mail or (usually cheaper) 
a : by express, If you mail your notebook, be sure to put on enough postage 
9. When the canal is finished, the people of South- to Pde seer Hold your notebook until June 4. More directions 
š next week. 
ern California will have no fear of ------------------—---- 
10. The All-American Canal will —————— for © F 3 
A 3 A z : TE HE Coin container blanks for mailing indi- 
itself by turning the desert into rich farm land. P PATKI RS, l aiene ta PILAS AINIS 
Valley, day, food, horses, widest, tunnels, longest, month, . ; WEEKLY READER are blanked with this 
pay, men, lift, water, drought, low ° ` NOTE — week’s issue. (Omitted in States in which 
: i r i Cue amaga subscribers received similar blanks two 
Perfect score is 10. My score 1s ___. weeks ago.) Please distribute these blanks to pupils for 


parents’ attention. 
< Tf preferred, pupil or parent may use coupon below in subscribing, 


sje . 
: (B) Writing Questions r) a t 2 s ——— _ Pupli’s Individua! Coupon for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 
(Ability To Select Important Points and To Do Independent Thinking) -~ American EDUCATION Press, Inc. B4-17 


: SENS 400 ., Columbus, 

Reread the story about paper money: Underline the sen- 3 KENE na $ aA fos Eiin Dleaceisendiweekly Abexinningswith 
tences that give the most important points in each para- June 7 issue and ending with August 16 issue, the edition checked below: 
graph. Then write ten fact questions for the story. Fact ; 3 
questions begin with such words as what, where, when, TFS PLAYTIME WEPED EREADER} Editionta 
and who. Write one thought question for the story. Thought ~m- PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, Edition B 
questions begin with such words as why and how. ~ faces Stole) 

When. the fact questions are answered in. class be sure A O eeen LEE EE x TEN ATA 


KCA OT dihyder ea ere 


to decide if each question is well written: Discuss the | 
thought question. 


A A l : kerh (OQ 0 Crerecrerserrenencconee EEA ee -e State. 
Perfect score is 11. My score is: 


a eee 
My WEmKLY Reaper, Edition No. 4, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., AE 
Columbus, Ohio, and 680 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1928, Single subscription, T5c a year, Special rates for school clubs. 
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Seeking Treasure Buried in the Sea 


TE summer will bring new adventures in deep- 
‘di sea diving. A ship which has been lying on the 
bed of the ocean for 22 years will be explored. That 
ship is the Lusitania (li-si-ta’ni-a), which was sunk 
by a torpedo from a German submarine in 1915 dur- 
ing the World War. It is said to be 312 feet below the 


THEY WILL VISIT 
` DAVY JONES’ LOCKER 


Captain Craig (right) and 
Mr. Noh! are trying out 
the deep-sea outfit which 
they will use this summer. 
Nohi is wearing the light 
* rubber diving suit which 
he and Craig invented and 
is holding an undersea 
lamp which will help to 
light up the ocean floor. 
If turned on in the open 
air, this giant bulb would 
burn out in a few minutes 
because of its great heat. 
But in the cold water, the 
lamp will burn for about 
25 hours. 


surface of the water about 11 miles off the coast of 
Ireland. On board the ship, there is a fortune in 
gold, jewels, bonds, and other treasure. Some say 
that there must be from four to fifteen million dol- 
lars’ worth of treasure locked in the great ship’s 
strongbox. 

Many attempts have been made to reach this rich 
treasure, but all have failed. Just a few years after 
the ship went down, divers tried to explore the Lusi- 
tania. Their regular diving suits could not stand the 
terrific pressure of the water so far below the surface. 
Their air lines would have been broken by the swift 
current, Later, British engineers planned to fasten 
a huge air chamber to the sunken ship, raise her to 
the surface, and drag her ashore. The plan did not 
work out, because the sea off the Irish coast is too 
stormy. Then, five years ago, Simon Lake, the fa- 
mous submarine inventor, tried to reach the Lusi- 
tania. He built a long steel tube in which there was 
a ladder leading down into a steel room. The divers 
could reach the wreck through a door in the steel 
room. But this great tube could not be used. The 
swift current would have swept it away in stormy 
or rough weather. 

Another attempt to reach the Lusitania is now be- 
ing made. The leader is Captain John D. Craig from 
the United States. With him is a crew of American 


and British divers. These men are using special deep- 
sea diving outfits. Their base ship, the Orphir, is an 
old lighthouse service boat. 

The Orphir spent months sailing the sea just off 

the coast of Ireland. On board, an electric machine, 
called an echo-sounder, was picking up the outline 
of everything on the ocean floor. The Orphir was 
hunting for the Lusitania. The work was often 
stopped for days at a time because of storms, high 
winds, and a rough sea. But at last, the Orphir found 
the exact spot on the ocean floor where the Lusitania 
rests. 
This month, with divers and diving outfits on board, 
the Orphir sailed away from Glasgow, Scotland, 
bound for the spot. The salvage boat will stand by 
while divers go down to set up other bases on the 
slimy, slippery hull of the Lusitania. These undersea 
bases will be connected with the Orphir by means 
of great cables and three undersea elevator shafts. 
The divers will ride up and down between the sal- 
vage boat and the Lusitania on these elevators. 

The suits of the divers are made especially to 
withstand the great pressure and the swift current. 
There are no air lines or life lines connected with the 
salvage boat. Each diver carries his own supply of 
oxygen in bottles within his suit. 

The American divers are using light rubber suits 
with strong metal helmets. The suits are put on 
over coveralls lined with wool. Then the suits are 
blown up slowly as the divers are lowered by a line 
down into the sea. A diver can work for at least 
two hours at a depth of more than three hundred 
feet. Even if he gets lost down in the wreckage, he 
can always bring himself to the surface. He carries 


BOUND FOR DEEP-SEA ADVENTURES 


The salvage boat, Orphir, will be used as a base when the deep-sea 
divers explore the Lusitania. 
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a special knotted line which he fastens to the wreck- 
age. Then he floats slowly upward, letting out the 
line. Whenever he comes to a knot in the line, he 
stops to rest and get used to the change in the pres- 
sure of the water. 

The British divers wear all-metal suits. These 
weigh nine hundred pounds and can withstand the 
great pressure of the water. Their hands are so 
cleverly made and jointed that they can pick up a 
small gold coin or a piece of jewelry. These hands 
can even be unscrewed and different tools screwed 
into their sockets. ` 

Both the metal and the rubber diving suits have 
radios in them. With these, the divers can talk with 
the men on shipboard. If anything should go wrong 
with a radio, there is also a little telegraph beeper. 
With this, a diver can tap out a message with a beep, 
beep, beeping sound, which is heard on shipboard. 

Much hard work is ahead of the divers. From the 
_ bases on the slippery hull of the Lusitania, they will 

have to blast and battle their way through. thick steel 
walls. As the men work, they must struggle against 
the swift current and the great weight of the water. 
The water’s weight gives them great strength, so that 
they can kick through a heavy door. However, if the 
diver’s foot should slip into a small hole, the water’s 
pressure would trap it there. The diver would have 
a hard time to escape. 

The men will have a hard time to see far below the 
surface of the water. The ocean floor is blacker than 
night. The men must carry their own light with them. 
These lamps are made especially to withstand the 
water’s pressure. Each one will give as much light 

as 180 bulbs of 60-watt size. All together, the lamps 
wiil give as much light as 250,000 candles. They will 
make the ocean floor as light as day, so that the 
divers can see to work. 

As the men explore the wreck, special cameras 
will take pictures of the scene far under the sea. 
Special radios will broadcast the sounds and the 
sights. These broadcasts will be made over a world- 
wide hookup. 

If you listen in, you will hear the hiss of torches, 
the tapping of hammers, the buzz of saws, the clank 
of the grappling irons as their great claws tear out 
the treasure. And you will be thrilled by such a 
great adventure. 

These daring divers are conquering new depths 
in Davy Jones’ Locker, as sailors call the bottom of 
the sea. We wish them success in their dangerous 
work, : 


A Giant Panda Grows Up 


Su Lin, the baby giant panda from China, is now 
very much at home in the Chicago Zodlogical Park 
at Brookfield, Illinois. Her quarters have been made 
somewhat like the highlands of Tibet where giant 
pandas live. Even a hollow log has been found 
especially for Su Lin. 

Of course, Su Lin does not remember her old 
home on the other side of the world. She was just 
a few months old when Mrs. Harkness captured her 
and brought her to the United States. You read 
about her arrival in My Weekly Reader for January 
18-22 and looked at her picture. 

Don’t you think Su Lin has grown quite a bit dur- 
ing the past few months? She is now nine months 


old and weighs 35 pounds. Some day, Su Lin will 
weigh 225 pounds. Then she will be a real giant 
panda. Just now, Su Lin is a roly-poly baby that 
likes to play around her quarters at the zoo. She 
has her own little tree to climb and the hollow log 
in which to play hide-and-seek. 


eee 


In the picture, her paw is raised as_if she were 
about to tag the cameraman and say, “You're it.” Or 
perhaps she is just asking, “Who are you?” 

We should like very much to pet this little black 
and white bear-like animal from far-away China. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


The sixth grade boys and girls of Thomas Jefferson 
School in South Bend, Indiana, ask this question: 
How much does it cost to send a ship through the 
Suez Canal and through the Panama Canal? 

I have sailed through both these canals and have 
asked that very question. Of course, the Suez Canal 
is owned by a private French company. Its board of 
directors is made up of 21 Frenchmen, ten English- 
men, and one Dutchman. The president of this board 
is always French, but no nation has direct control 
over the Suez Canal. The company has agreed to 
keep it open in time of both war and peace. The tolls 
are given in French money and the rate is based on 
the size of a ship, or its weight in tons. A charge of 
seven francs per ton is made for ships with cargo and 
of four and one-half francs per ton for ships which 
are not carrying any cargo. There is also a charge of 
ten francs for each passenger on board. A franc is 
worth about four and one-half cents in our money. 

The Panama Canal charges tolls which usually 
amount to a little more than forty-five hundred dol- 
lars for each commercial ship which goes through it. 
The rate is $1.20 per ton for ships with cargo on board 
and 72 cents per ton for ships without any cargo. 
Ships of the armies and navies of the United States, 
Panama, and Colombia may pass through the canal 
free of charge, also merchant ships especially char- 
tered by these governments. Of course, any ship 
which is being sent to the Balboa shops for repairs 
may go through the canal without paying tolls. But 
commercial ships of the United States and of all other 
nations must pay tolls. Sandie 


“What do you think of this new mechanical cotton picker?” 
“Well I wouldn’t stand too close to it in that suit.” 
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- Dear Boys and Girls, 

Paris in the springtime! I think that it is really the 
gayest, most beautiful city in the world at this time 
- of year. Of course, others may not agree with me, 
as we each have our own ideas about favorite 
places. I suppose that each one of you would name 
a different place if you were asked where you would 
like to be in the springtime. Just try it and see. 

Then think of me walking through the Tuileries 
(twé‘ler-iz) Gardens and watching the children and 
the birds. You will remember that I told you about 
the gardens, avenues, and bridges of Paris when I 
was here last October. But did I tell you about the 
bridge with the carved figures supporting it? The 
waters of the Seine River flow along beneath the feet 
of these figures. As the river rises in flood time, the 
water laps around the feet and ankles of the figures. 
It may even creep up to the waist. The people of Paris 
measure the height of the Seine by these figures. 

Paris this spring is far livelier than it was last fall. 
At that time, I saw many strikes and parades of work- 
ers through the streets. The strikers would stay in 
the stores and factories, refusing to leave or to work. 
They were demanding shorter hours, higher pay, and 
vacations with pay. Now most of these strikes have 
been settled. I wonder if the sit-down strikes in our 
country were copied from the Paris stay-in strikes. 


PONT DE L’ALMA 


Tom Trott likes this famous 
bridge across the River 
Seine. 


Just now there are hundreds of visitors in Paris. 
They have come to see the great fair. About 50 
nations have buildings, or at least booths, at the fair. 
The great Eiffel Tower is a blaze of colored light at 
night. It was built for a Paris fair nearly 50 years 
ago and was the tallest building in Europe. 

All day, I have tramped through the streets of the 
‘fair. I have looked at African villages, Japanese gar- 
dens, a great ice palace, and a radio palace. I have 
_ seen what modern inventions promise for the future. 

Now I am sitting at a sidewalk cafe, writing to you, 
drinking hot chocolate, and enjoying the present. 


Paris sends her springtime greetings, Ayu Anat 
Ou. 


The End of an Air Trail 


This great Clipper ship rode quietly among the 
little sailing boats in the harbor of Auckland, New 
Zealand, after her seven-thousand-mile flight across 
the South Pacific Ocean. She had just made air his- 
tory over the world’s largest ocean. You read about 
this flight in My Weekly Reader for May 3-7. 

When the Clipper ship returned to the Hawaiian 
Islands, she flew to Manila in the Philippine Islands. 
From there, she is blazing an air route to Hong Kong, 
a seaport city in China. The great Clipper ship is set- 
ting up the first air-mail service between Manila and 
Hong Kong. The air link between the United States 
and China is being finished. You can now send an air- 
mail letter or book passage for an air trip across the — 
Pacific Ocean to the Far East. 


: How the Lobster Gets His Color 


When Mr. Lobster is alive and at home in the 
ocean, he is usually a blue-green color. When he is 
cooked and served as a food, he is a bright red. What 
gives the lobster his color and even changes that 
color? 

All colors are made by the mixture of different 
chemicals in plants and animals. The canary and 
the dandelion are yellow because the different 
chemicals in them make that color. Both the carrot 
and the lobster have at least one chemical in them 
which is much the same. The yolk of an egg has one 
chemical like that of a canary. Sometimes it also has 
a chemical like that in Indian corn. Nature mixes 
her chemicals in plants and animals to make color 
much as we mix our paints to make different colors 
in a picture. 

Some chemicals change if they are heated. The 
chemicals in the lobster undergo a change when the 
lobster is cooked. And presto! The blue-green lobster 
of the sea becomes the bright red seafood for you and 
me to eat. 


“When I was once in danger from a lion,” said the ex- 
plorer, “I tried sitting down and staring at him, as I had no 
weapons.” 

“How did it work?” $ 

“Perfectly. The lion didn’t even offer to touch me.” 

“Strange! How do you account for it?” 
© “Well, sometimes I’ve thought it was because I sat on the 
top branch of a very tal! tree 
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(A) Down, Down to Buried Treasure 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 
Make an X after the right word or words. 

1. For 22 years, the Lusitania has been lying on the ocean 
bed about 11 miles off the coast of (Ireland... Ger- 
many—-— Scotland). 

2. All attempts made to reach the (location of the ship.—. 


rich treasure on board___ ship’s air chamber... -) 
have failed. 


3. Captain (Simon Lake Davy Tene John D. 
Craig._.) is leading a crew of American and British 
divers who are trying to reach the Lusitania. 


4, The Orphir by the use of (an echo-sounder_. a long 


steel tube. a telegraph beeper___.) found the exact 
spot on the ocean floor where the Lusitania rests. 


5. The (salvage boat.. divers._.. undersea bases___) will 
be connected with the Orphir by means of great cables 
and three undersea elevator shafts. 


6. The suits of the divers are made especially to withstand 
the great pressure and swift current and have (no... 


two. strong___) air lines or life lines connected with 
the salvage boat. 


7. Each diver carries his own supply of (oxygen... air 


pressure___ water___) in bottles within his suit. 
8. On the way up, the diver stops to rest and get used to 


the change in the (temperature pressure. current 
_._) of the water. 


9. The (rubber___ regular diving metal.) suits worn 
by the British divers weigh nine hundred pounds each 
and_can withstand the pressure of the water. 


10. The (diving suits—— water’s..__ hammer’s_.) weight 
gives the divers great strength so that they can kick 
through a door. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


(B) Pronouncing New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


You can pronounce new words if you break them into 
syllables or parts and then put them back together again 
into words. The number after each word tells you how 
many syllables there are in each word. Write the syllables 
in each word, then pronounce it. See number one. 


1. torpedo (3)_-tor-pe-do__. 7. wreckage (2) ——---— aa 
2. attempt (2). =u! 9? socket! (2) nnn e 
3. terrific (3)—- ~ 9. chemical (3).—_ 

4. pressure (2)__._______.__.__ 10. director (3)——-—- 

5. elevator (4)-—-—-.——-——---- 11. commercial (3)_ 


6. oxygen (3) 12. submarine (3)-— 


Perfect score is 12. My score is ~... 


Here Are the Winners in the Loki Contest 


Dear Girls and Pored 
What willing t letersi are! From all parts of our country and from over 
the sea came ee of I want to thank all the children who) have Deined 
opan summer fun for the Pla; subscribers. 


I am sending one fine narmonica kiol gach ee bes follows 
ing punis AV V] ua Northcott, So 
Jane Pi rt Smith, Ark.; ‘ellen kee “Younes: 
town, Ohio: 3 Robinelle Cornelius, Douglas, Ga.; Donal 
John Lewis, Adrian, Minn. 


Week of May 24-28, 1937 


(C) Making an Index for My Weekly Reader 

Each year, many grades keep in their libraries complete 
files of My Weekly Reader. To make the old issues of the 
Weekly Reader more useful, an index is made and put in 
the back. Some schools make the index on cards or in a 
notebook. Why not index your Weekly Reader and start a 
valuable reference set for your school library? 

Begin an index for My Weekly Reader now. These are 
some of the topics you will use: Africa, art, aviation, biog- — 
raphy, birthdays, blind, Boy Scouts, China, conservation 
work, countries, eclipse of sun, exploration, floods, Fort 
Knox, gardens, geography stories, glaciers, glass, health, 
history stories, hobbies, holidays and special weeks, Indians, 
inventions, isotypes, King Edward’s abdication, King 
George VI—coronation, models, nature stories, patents, 
peace stories, presidential campaign, Roosevelt, safety, 
Sandie, science, soybeans, sports, stamps, television, Tom 
Trott, transportation. 


A Class Conversation 
You will want to follow the news of Captain John D. Craig 
and his crew of divers this summer. Exchange ideas about 
Captain Craig’s daring plan to explore the Lusitania. Use 
these questions to guide your class conversation. 
1. What three attempts to reach the ship failed? Why were 
these attempts failures? 
2. In how many ways are the new rubber diving suits an im- 
provement over the regular diving suits? 
3. What safety equipment do the new suits have? — 
4, What dangers do Captain Craig and his men face even 
with the best of equipment? 


Fill in These Blanks 
(Ability To Follow Directions) 


You should have your name written plainly on school things that be- 
long to you. Fill in these blanks. 


1, Pupil’s name... 20.00... 

2ġTeacher s name e SEEE nE eee een eee ee een a ene 

Et ba ere erenneren neee | OPE herrea 

47 School! address e ete treet r 

SA City res erenee cnet E EE E A State sie a ean 
If you are sending this notebook to the contest, fill in these blanks. 

6. Do you want notebook returned C.O.D.?............ (C.O.D. means “collect 
on delivery”.) Is it a class notebook? ....ccesccsccescssscssessseesesseseenereesenssness 


One More Week To Get Your Notebook Ready 


Important: To assist this office, will you kindly send in only your best 
notebook? This may be a class notebook made jointly by the group, or 
it may be a pupil’s notebook chosen as the best work in the grade. 

The notebooks contain written material and cannot be sent by parcel 
post. They must be sent either as first-class mail or (usually cheaper) 
by express. If you mail your notebook, be sure to put on enough postage 
to cover charges, Hold your notebook until June 4, 


TEACHERS, Coin container blanks for mailing indi- 
PLEASE vidual subscriptions to PLAYTIME 
WEEKLY READER are blanked with this 
NOTE— week’s issue. (Omitted in States in which 
TET TTC) subscribers received similar blanks two 
weeks ago. ) Please distribute these blanks to pupils for 
parents’ attention. 
Tf preferred, pupil or parent may use coupen below in subscribing. 
Pupii's Individual Coupon for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 
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The Sun Will Grow Dark on June 8 


N JUNE 8, the moon will blot out the sun for 
more than seven minutes. It will be the longest 
total eclipse of the sun that any man has seen since 
the year 699. The eclipse will make a dark path 
across the Pacific Ocean near the equator where few 
people live. We in this country will not be able to see 
the total eclipse. But in the southern part of our 
country part of the sun will be covered by a dark 
shadow. The sun will look as if someone had taken 
a bite out of it. 

Many persons have gone from our country to far- 
away places to see the total eclipse. Some of them 
have gone to low coral islands in the middle of the 
Pacific. There the eclipse will begin early in the 
morning. The islands are called the Phoenix Islands 
and are little known because no one lives on them. 
Others have gone to Peru in South America. There 
the eclipse will end at sunset. 

Twelve hundred thirty-eight years ago, when an- 
other such long eclipse took place, the people who 
were in the path of the eclipse were afraid. When 
they saw the bright sun suddenly turn black, they 
thought something terrible was about to take place. 
They ran into their huts and hid their heads. Even 
their animals behaved in a strange way. Birds 
stopped singing and went to roost, for they thought 
night had come. Other animals lay down to go to 
sleep. Little did those early people know that in 1937, 
men would travel thousands of miles to see such an 
eclipse! 

Even next week, some of the Indians living in 
Peru may be afraid of the eclipse. Many of them 


SEY. Ohio State Journal 


Because the Eclipse Crosses the International Date Line, It Ends the 
Day Before It Starts 


—Christian Science Monitor 


What Happens When the Moon Comes Between the Earth and 
the Sun 


cannot read and do not know the cause of an eclipse. 
As the sun is going down, black shadows will darken 
the stone huts of Peru with their thatch roofs. The 
early Incas, who lived in that part of the world (see 
My Weekly Reader for Feb. 8-12), built temples to 
worship the great sun god. The Incas knew that with- 
out sunshine, they would not be able to grow crops 
or live. 


What Causes an Eclipse of the Sun? 

Today we know the causes of many things which 
once frightened the early people of the earth. Men 
called scientists can now tell us of an eclipse long be- 
fore it takes place. 

As you know, the earth moves around the sun. As 
the earth moves in its path, the moon moves around 
the earth. At certain times, the moon comes between 
the earth and the sun and cuts off the sunlight. This 
is called a total eclipse of the sun. An eclipse can be 
seen only along a special path of the earth. 

Scientists can tell when an eclipse will take place, 
for they can time the movements of the planets. They 
can do this just as we can time our own movements 
with a watch. If you will look under “eclipse” in 
“The Book of Knowledge”, you will see a map show- 
ing eclipses of the sun. It shows those which have 
taken place since 1922 and those which will take 
place up to 1950. Can you find on that map the path 
which the eclipse of June 8, 1937, will make across the 
Pacific? 

For many months, scientists have been getting 
ready for the eclipse of next Tuesday. They have 
spent thousands of dollars taking their fine instru- 
ments to places where the total eclipse can be seen. 
If it is cloudy at such places on June 8, the scien- 
tists’ travels will have been for nothing. Clouds 
would hide the sun and would keep the men from 


‘seeing the eclipse. 


A good place to watch the total eclipse of next 
week would be from a boat in the Pacific just north 
of the equator. But you could not set up instru- 
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ments on the boat, because waves would make the 
boat move. For that reason, many scientists have 
gone to the Phoenix Islands. There the eclipse will 
take place at 8:04 in the morning. Those who have 
gone to Peru will see the eclipse at 5:17 in the eve- 
ning. Some of the men will watch the eclipse from 
a place high above the clouds in the mountains of 
Peru. The scientists will send us news of the eclipse 
by radio. 


Maps Help Men Who Go to Sea 

More ships and airplanes will cross the seas this 
summer than ever before. They will find their way 
by the use of maps that have been made of every 
body of water. Instruments on the ships and air- 
planes will also help the travelers to find their way. 

Did you know that maps have been made not only 
of the top of the sea, but also of the bottom? Three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface is covered with water. 
Many maps have been made of that land under 
water. Those maps are of great importance to men 
who go to sea. The maps show deep valleys and high 
mountains in the sea. By studying maps of the ocean 
floor or bottom of the sea, many ships are saved from 
running aground. But much of the ocean floor has 
not yet been explored, nor have maps been made 
of it. 

For 100 years, United States sailors have been ex- 
ploring the ocean floor near our shores. They have 
made maps, and each year they find new things to 
add to their maps. Not long ago, some United States 
Navy men found a new ridge of mountains under 
the sea. They were in one of the steamer lanes lead- 
ing to the Panama Canal. As they went along, the 
men thought they had thousands of feet of water 
under their ship. But all at once, their depth finder 
showed that they were in only 150 feet of water. 
When the men came home to make a report they 
said, “We did not know where we were, for our 
maps did not show such shallow water. We had to 
back up and check our position.” 

The Navy men found that the mountain ridge went 
along for about a mile under water. They also found 
three mountain peaks. They think that the peaks 
were made by a voleano that went off under the 


water. Near the peaks, they found a new deep val- ~ 


ley. It was not far from Puerto Rico and the water 
was 16,000 feet deep. It was near the deep part of 
the Atlantic known as the “Nares Deep”. Sir George 
Nares, a British sailor, found the water there to be 
27,972 feet deep. 

The greatest known ocean depth is in the Pacific 
Ocean near the Philippine Islands. There the water 
is 35,400 feet deep, or as the sailors say, 5,900 
fathoms. A fathom, as you know, is six feet, the dis- 
tance covered by the outstretched arms of a man 
from the finger tips of one hand to the finger tips of 
the other. The water near the Philippines is deeper 


than the world’s highest mountain is high. That 
mountain is Mount Everest. It is 29,002 feet high. 

More new things may be found out this summer 
about the ocean floor. Perhaps new valleys and new 
mountain peaks will be found, for changes are taking 
place under the water as well as on Jand. Volcanoes 
may go off at any time. The bottom of the ocean is 
one of the last places left for man to explore and 
to show on maps. 


Bicycle Days Are Here 
Many new bicycles will be seen on our country 
roads thissummer. So many people are riding bicycles 
today that makers of bicycles say they will make more 
than one million new ones this year. They say that 
the number may even be greater than in 1899, the 
greatest bicycle year known in our country. In that 
year, 1,182,691 bicycles were made. In 1935, less 
than one-third of a million bicycles were made, but 
that was twice as many as were made in 1932. 
New Trailers for Bicycles 
A patent has just been taken out for a new stream- 
lined bicycle trailer. The trailer is shaped like a 


Tagging Along With Daddy Is Easy Now 


bullet. It has double doors on top. They open out to 
allow the trailer to be unpacked easily. A large stor- 
age battery in the back of the trailer gives current for 
electric lights and a radio. Such bicycle trailers will 
be used by boy campers, picnickers, and by delivery 
boys. 


Attention, Teachers! Important Notice! 

Did your pupils take part in the play and essay contest announced on 
page 40 of My Weekly Reader for April 5-9? My Weekly Reader 
Number Four is giving a special prize to each school that sent a play 
er essay to the American Humane Education Society at Boston, Massa- 

usetts. 


if your entry has been returned to you by the Society at Boston, will 
you please send it on to My Weekly Reader No. 4, 400 South Front St., 


Columbus, Ohio, immediately? If your entry has not been returned, just ` 


send us a short description of the material you sent. Be sure to give the 
teacher’s name, name of school, and complete school address. We will 
need to know the date school closes as well as the teacher’s summer ad- 
dress) With your coöperation, we will make every effort to get the prize 
to you before your school closes. 

This notice does not apply in any way to our own contest announced 
on pages 26 and 64, 
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Honeybees in the News’ 

A honeybee is the only insect which makes food 
for man. For 50 years, a man at Lake George, New 
York, has lived with bees and has made a study of 
them. He is Mr. Foster A. Lockhart. He says that his 


—Courtesy U. S. Dept. of Agric., Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quarantine 


The Beekeeper Wants This Swarm of Bees To Make Their New Home 
in His Hive 


bees dance for joy, moan in sorrow, and sing for 
happiness. Mr. Foster has 8,500,000 very fine honey- 
bees in his hives. How does he know how many bees 
he has? Has he counted them? No, but he has 
weighed them. He knows that 5,000 bees weigh one 
pound. 

Mr. Lockhart has sent some of his queen bees to 
Australia by air mail. There the queen bees have 
started many new colonieg of honeybees on a conti- 
nent where such bees were unknown. Mr. Lockhart 
has also sent bees to China, Japan, New Zealand, and 
the farthest corners of the earth to start new colonies. 
Queen bees sell for from $1 to $25 each. Some bring 
as much as $200. 

Our Department of Agriculture reports that honey 
and wax worth about $35,000,000 are made by our 
honeybees every year. They may make more than 
that, for it is hard to get reports from all owners of 
honeybees. To collect enough nectar to make one 
pound of honey, a honeybee has to make about 3,- 
000,000 trips from the hive to flowers. No wonder 


994 


we have the old saying about being “as busy as a bee”! 


Watch for Uncle Ben’s Letter Next Week 

No letter has come this week from Uncle Ben. His 
last letter said that he was going to one of the most 
southern islands of the Philippines. Yesterday we 
received a wireless message saying that his boat had 
been wrecked in a storm. We hope to have a letter 
` soon telling us about the wreck. It will be printed 
in the first issue of the summer Playtime Weekly 
Reader. Uncle Ben has great plans for the summer. 


Stamps To Honor Boy Scouts 

The Netherlands will print three new stamps in 
honor of the Boy Scouts of the World. The fifth World 
Jamboree of the Boy Scouts will be held in that 
country from July 29 to August 13. It will be held 
in the town of Vogelenzang, a word meaning “bird 
song”. 

The new 1214-cent stamp will have on it the picture 
of a young Greek god, Hermes. The 6-cent stamp will 
show a drummer, with the flags of many nations in 
the background. The 1%4-cent stamp will have on it 
a fleur-de-lis (flir’dé-lé’), or flower of the lily. That 
flower has been used on the coats of arms of French 
nobles since early times. Each of the new stamps 
will have printed on it the words “World Jamboree”. 

Boy Scouts from all parts of the world will travel 
to the Netherlands this summer. On their way, many 
will stop in Washington where the United States 
National Boy Scout Jamboree will be held from June 
30 through July 9. 


Summer Reading 

Summer is here and you will want to play outdoors in 
the sunshine, have picnics, put up tents, and go on camp- 
ing trips. You will have plenty of time to do all those things 
and to read something interesting every day. The summer 
Playtime Weekly Reader will tell you about good books to 
read. Short reviews of the books will be given, so you will 
know. something about the books before you go to the 


ay you like to read stories about children who have a good 


-time on a farm, you will want to read “The Covered Bridge”, 


by Cornelia Meigs (The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $2). The book 
tells about nine-year-old Connie who spends the winter on 
a Vermont farm. Early in the spring, a flood comes and 
she and little Peter do something to save the old covered 
bridge. 

“Caddie Woodlawn”, by Carol Ryrie Brink (The Macmil- 
lan Co., N. Y., $2), is about a little girl who was 11 years old 
at the time of the Civil War. Caddie lived in the woods of 
Wisconsin with her many sisters and brothers. The children 
had fun in the woods, and they learned to know the Indians. 
Caddie and her brothers and sisters knew how to paddle 
their own rafts and canoes on the river. They rode horses 
to school and played tag on the ice in the wintertime. 

One day, Caddie heard that the white settlers were going 
to raid the nearest Indian village. The settlers were afraid 
that the Indians would do them some harm, so they decided 
to drive the Indians away. Caddie did not like this. So she 
caught her father’s horse and rode bareback through the 
woods and across the icy river to warn her friends, the In- 
dians. The Indians listened to Caddie. Read the book and 
find out what they did. There were never any more raids 
between the Indians and the Whites in Caddie Woodlawn’s 
part of the country. 


Dear Wise Owl, 

Did you ever see a horse fly over the river? 
Your friend, 
% Albert Crockett, Riverside, Connecticut. 
Ret ISE Dear Albert, 
Gut, Yes, I have seen a horsefly. And I have felt 
its sting. I am glad you asked me such an easy 
question, for these fine warm days have made me sleepy 
and given me the spring fever. But I will soon get over 
this lazy feeling and will be looking for letters from you 
this summer. 

Now Albert, I want to ask you a question: Did you 
ever see a cow slip, a board walk, a stone step, a kitchen 
sink, or butter fly? 

Love to my curious friends, WISE OWL. 
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Week of May 31-June 4, 1937 


(A) The Sun Puts on a Show 


{Ability To Comprehend and To Retain Facts) 


Make an X in the space after the word or words which 
make each sentence correct. 


1. The eclipse of the sun on June 8 will last more 


than (seven X. ten. _ fifteen.) minutes. 
2. The eclipse will make a dark path across the 


(Panama Canal... Pacific Ocean Philip- 
pines) near the equator where few people live. 
3. Scientists have gone to the (Hawaiian... Wake _ 


Phoenix) Islands in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean to see the eclipse. ` 


4, The eclipse will end at (8:04 in the morning __.. 


noon... 5:17 in the evening __) in Peru. 
5. Some of the Indians living in Peru may (take pic- 


tures... be afraid — make a study.) of the 
eclipse. ; 


6. Today we know the (causes... danger... move- 


ments __) of many things which once frightened 
early people. 


7. Scientists can tell of an eclipse (long __. a year__... 
a month__._) before it takes place. 
8. At certain times, the (shadow-.... moon__... planet 


pails ) comes between the earth and the sun and 


cuts off the sunlight. 
9. Scientists have spent thousands of dollars taking 


their (friends... books _____ fine instruments) 
to places where the total eclipse can be seen. 
10. The scientists will send news of the eclipse by 


(telephone radio... maps ____). 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ______ 


Things To Do 
Now that you have read the story about the eclipse, you 
are ready to ask questions of your own. Doing some of 
these things will help you to follow the radio broadcast of 
the eclipse at 2:15 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, on June 8. 


1. Use a globe and other objects to show the class how an 
eclipse takes place. 

2. Scientists went to Asiatic Russia to study the eclipse 
which took place there on June 19, 1936. You will want 
to study the photographs they brought back. See “The 
National Geographic Magazine” for February, 1937. 

3. After you have studied pictures and read descriptions of 
the sun’s corona during an eclipse, make drawings of the 
eclipse. Post the best drawings on the bulletin board. 


Loki and Danny Doo are so busy getting the clubhouse ready for the 
Loki Explorers’ Club that there could be no strip this week. Don’t miss 
their first meeting in Edition B of Playtime Weekly Reader next week! 


My Weekly Reader Notebook Contest Closes June 4 


This is the last issue of My Weekly Reader to put into your notebook. 
Then your class will choose the notebook to be sent in. Besides your own 
work, the notebook should contain all issues of Vol. XVII of My Weekly 
Reader Number Four (from Feb. 1-5, through May 31-June 4, 1937). 

Instruct us what to do with your notebook by filling in the blanks on 
page 70. If you will allow us to give your notebook to a children’s hos- 
pital, we shall be glad to send it for you. Notebooks to be returned 
C.O.D. cannot be sent until after schools open next September. If you 
need your notebook for a special exhibit before next September, please 
do notlscnd it to the contest. Be sure to read again the directions on 
page (U. 


(B) Interesting Facts About Honeybees 


(Ability To Evaluate Facts and To Use Reference Books) 


Skim through the story about honeybees and underline 
and number the facts which are new to you, Reread the 
sentences which you underlined so you have the facts well 
in mind. - 

See how many other interesting facts you can find about 
honeybees. Use an encyclopedia and books in your library. 
List only the facts which you found especially interesting. 


You will want to discuss your findings during a language 
period. If you have watched bees, you may have some facts 
of your own to add. : 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 5 


Try Sending Messages in Code 
The girls and boys who have started plans for their sum- 
mer club find that they need a code. Here are code signals 
for your special use. Try writing messages and invitations 
for your first club meeting in code. 


a—9 b—L c—V d—P e—K 
f—E g—l1 h—B i—C j—2 

k—8 1—4 m—6 n—H Oa 
p—R a—M  r—N s—T7 t—O 
u—F v—Ss w—A x—3 y—WwW 
z—5 


Loki sends you a special message. You will want to dis- 
cuss his “S O-S” at your first club meeting. 
R4K97K BK4R 6K ECHP 9 i1TTP R977ATNP 

(Signed Loki) 


Here Are the Winners in the Loki Club 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

How busy I have been reading your letters. I 
want to thank you for the many. ideas you sent to 
me. So many ideas for the Loki Club are buzzing 
around in my head that I cannot wait for the sum- 
mer fun to start. I know that you will make good 
explorers. 

What fun I am’ having getting the field glasses 
ready to send to these lucky winners: Ivan 
Schroeder, Prospect Street School, Miss Cleveland, 
teacher, Terryville, Conn.; Mary Schan, Saint James School, Sister Ed- 
wardine, teacher, Louisville, Ky.; Loki Club, Central School, Miss Riese, 
teacher, Hoquiam, Wash.; Lincoln School, Grade 4, Miss Helen G. 


_ Feeney, teacher, Huron, S. Dak. 


Listen hard and you may hear these happy winners play a tune on 
their new harmonicas: William Hutchins, Eagle Lake, Texas; Sarah 
Hatfield, Monroe, Ga,; Gene Curnow, Idaho Springs, Colo.; Alvin Cur- 
tis, Jr., Platteville, Wis.; Marjorie Atrick, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


r~~ ONE MORE CHANCE 


If you have not subscribed for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER, 
this is your last opportunity to do so. Eleven weeks of pleasure and 
thrills are in store for you. Clip out the coupon below, fill in your 
name and address, and mail it with 50c today. 


Pupil’s Individual Coupon for PLAYTIME WEEKLY READER 


American Education Press, Inc., 400- S. Front St, Columbus, Ohio 


Remittance of 50c is inclosed for which please send weekly, beginning with 
June 7 issue and ending with August 16 issue, the edition checked Below, 


arrere Playtime Weekly Reader A (Ages 6 to 8) 
Playtime Weekly Reader B (Ages 9 to 12) 
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THE JUNIOR NEWSPAPER 


Week of September 13-17, 1937 z . No. 1 


wists = Camping on Top of the World 


Russian Explorers Live and Work on Floating Polar Ice 

—Sovfotos e 
J N THE top of the world is a little hut where four 
Russian explorers live. Near by are snow igloos 
where food and other supplies are stored away. Skis 
stand on end in the snow. Sleds are parked near the 
door of the hut, All around is a great white plain 
of snow and ice. Far below the little camp is the 
Arctic Sea, thousands of feet deep. Nothing lives near 
the camp, not a bird nor a polar bear. The men and 
their dogs are alone on the ice floe, or field of float- 
ing ice. 

Daylight lasts for 24 hours during the summer 
months in thisspart of the world. Sometimes the sun 
shines brightly. Sometimes the skies are cloudy. The 
wind sweeps across the ice, stirring up snow like fine 

y : white dust. When a real gale blows, the ice floe is 
> LANDING ON THE POLAR ICE battered like a ship in a storm at sea. Often the 


d aa piane a a TT Sa ie AGS l weather is quite warm, and the ice begins to melt, 
ji Paai 


making big puddles of water. But warm weather 
near the North Pole is just a little above freezing, so 
the men dress in furs from head to foot. They sleep 
in bags made of wolf fur. They eat dried and canned 
foods. 

Life at this camp goes on very much as it would 
at home. Tə bed about ten o'clock and up in the 
morning at six. Meals are served at regular hours. 
There is time for a bit of fun, games, and reading, 
even with long hours of hard work. 

Every hour, the men check up on the wind and 
the weather. They send balloons sailing far above 
the clouds, These balloons test the upper air and tell 
the men about the air currents, or movements. The 
depth of the ocean and its currents are also carefully 
checked. Then weather reports are sent out by radio 


- ` each day. 
AT HOME ON THE POLAR ICE This camp is the North Pole’s first real weather 
Three flyers from Russia take an early morning dip. That means station. The four explorers are the pioneers who 
a hasty face wash in the icy waters of the Arctic. 


= l z a j "AR —Wide World 
AT WORK ON THE POLAR ICE AT PLAY ON THE POLAR ICE 
doin ; A pioneer weatherman‘puts together a sled near the door O. J. Schmidt, leader of the Russian polar explorers, feeds 
F ee it of the North Pole’s first weather station. two little bear cubs on Rudolf Island. 
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have set it up. That is, they are the first men ever 
to settle down for a winter near the North Pole. While 
they study the winds and the weather, Russian flyers 
are mapping out an air route, or path, over the North 
Pole. Some day soon, giant airplanes may carry pas- 
sengers, mail, and express from Russia to the United 
States by way of Rudolf Island and the North Pole. 

Rudolf Island was the first air base, or landing 
place, to be set up for this new air route. From there, 
the flight was made to the North Pole where the four 
explorers pitched camp and dug in for nearly a year’s 
stay on the Arctic ice. x 

As these pioneers live and work near the North 
Pole, their camp slowly drifts with the ocean currents. 
Only the splash of water or the crash of breaking ice 
is heard in the stillness. But at any moment, the quiet 
may be broken by an exciting, dangerous adventure. 

If the ice floe should split, the men might lose all 
their supplies. At least, there would be a great scram- 
ble to keep the supplies and even the huts from 
tumbling into the sea. If the ice floe should melt too 
fast, the men might have to move bag and baggage 
to a bigger one. If their radio did not work, they 
might be lost for months. A camp on a drifting ice 
floe would be hard to find in the Arcticawaste, which 
stretches for hundreds of miles. 

To most of us, the North Pole is just a great waste- 
land of snow, ice, and water. But to Russia, it means 
a shorter trade route to the United States. To our 
weathermen, it is the place where much of our weather 
is born. A weather station near the North Pole may 
help the weathermen to find out about coming storms 
or cold spells far ahead. : 

We wish the first North Pole pioneer weathermen 
a successful, happy winter at their lonely camp on 
top of the world. ; 


A Jungle Crosses the Ocean 


If you look at a map of Africa, you will find a small 
pink country, almost square in shape, on the east 
coast. It borders the blue Indian Ocean and is marked 
Kenya (ké-nya’) Colony. The pink color shows that 
it is a part of the big British Empire. But the people 
of Kenya will tell you that it should be colored a 
deep green. : 

There is much forest land in Kenya, and many 
beasts of the jungle live there. The hyenas come down 


“Where are we?” ask the zebras. 


“All at sea,” reply the giraffes. 


into the towns by night and explore back yards. The 
roar of lions can be heard far away. Monkeys chatter 
and swing from tree to tree. Herds of zebras come 
down to a water hole to drink. A giraffe stretches his 
long neck to eat the tender green leaves of a very 
high branch. 
Out of the forests of Kenya Colony come some of 
the animals for our own zoos. This fall, there are 


dozens of new animals from Kenya in the New York = 


City zoos. They arrived recently on a ship whick 
looked like a real Noah’s ark. The giraffes were ir 


great open boxes on the deck. The zebras were in 


stalls. The tropical birds were in big cages. There 
were 584 pens of animals in all. In fact, there were 
more animals on board than had ever before crossed. 
the ocean on one ship. 

The trip from Africa to the United States had taken 
six weeks. And what a strange trip it must have 
been for the animals. Instead of green forests, there 


‘was nothing but water as far as they could see. In- 


stead of solid ground underfoot, there was the deck 
of a ship which dipped and rolled. eas 4 
The animals are now at home in the New York 


zoos. They are well cared for and happy. They may 


not even remember the forests and grassy plains of 


_ Kenya Colony. They do not know that to you and me 


Kenya Colony is just a little pink square on a map of 
Africa. But sometimes a giraffe may wish that he 


could stretch his neck up into his favorite tree back ` 


in the forest. A zebra may wish that he could race 
over a great grassy plain. One monkey may whisper 
in monkey chatter to a friend that the trees of the 
ee made better swings than any tree in a zoo ever 
could. i 


\ 
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“Why must you teach him to carry the umbrella?” 


è F: sotar 
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i Tom Trott is a Aenean reporter. With his news- 

reel camera, he travels the world over on the trail of news 

and adventure. All during the school year, he will send you 

interesting letters as he hops from country to country around 

the globe. His first letter is postmarked Brazil, so let’s 
open it and read it. 


- Dear Boys and Girls, 


I spent the summer on a farm in nie uplands of 
southern Brazil. Of course, the past few months have 
really heen winter, for this part of South America is 
in the South Temperate Zone. Spring is just be- 
ginning down here. 

All around the farm is pasture land. There herds 
of cattle graze on the tall grass. Hundreds of Japanese 
families live in this section. They have little truck 
farms and raise tomatoes, potatoes, and even straw- 
berries. These Japanese farmers plant the wheat in 
neat rows just as they would plant rice back home in 
_ Japan. In the mountains of this region are rich mines. 
Here gold, diamonds, and iron ore are found. But so 
far, modern Brazil has made little use of her rich 

i mings Power is needed to work them, and railroads 


ard market on males 

_ Everywhere I went, F rode a mule. Together my 
mule and I explored the mountains. Or rather, she 
explored and I went along, for Sully had a strong will 
‘and a mind of her own. Once she found some very 
good pasture land and spent the night grazing and 
napping. There was nothing for me to do but sleep 
under the stars and wait for Sully to carry me back 
to the farm. 


+ - When I left the fare Sully led the pack train which 
- carried me and the farm products to the nearest rail- 


road station. There I took the train to Rio de Janeiro 
(ré’6o da zha-na‘ro), the capital of Brazil. I have really 
seen only a little of this country. It is so very large. 
You could put both the United States and Alaska 
well inside its borders. 

Far inland, there are wild jungle lands where sav- 


HARVEST TIME IN BRAZIL 


The workmen on a coffee plantation near Sao Paulo 
eat dinner out'in the fields, 


THE HARVEST IN FULL SWING 
Barefoot workers get the coffee ready for market. They spread 
the green coffee beans out in the sun to dry. 


age tribes live. Very little is known about that region. 
Many an explorer has gone into the jungle and never 
returned. 

Nearer the coastis very rich black soil where almost 


any crop can be raised. The chief products are coffee, 


cotton, sugar, and fruit. We passed dozens of orange 
groves, hundreds of coffee plantations, and miles of 
sugar cane and cotton fields, as our train rolled along 
toward Rio de Janeiro. 
‘Vd like to roll to Rio, 
Some day before I’m old.” 


I hummed softly to myself, keeping time with the 


roar of train wheels on the tracks. 
Aa et 


Your world traveler, 
Sandie the Question Hound 

Tam sitting at my desk ready to answer the questions 
which boys and girls ask me. My pen is behind my 
ear. My glasses are on the tip of my nose. As soon as 
the postman brings me a question, I am on the trail 
of the answer. But I never pay any attention to “lazy 
questions”. They are the ones to which you can find 
the answers in books and encyclopedias. 

Now here is a question to make you put on your 


thinking cap. It will give you an idea for a fall show. 


Do you see beauty in common, everyday things? 
Perhaps you think of weeds as ugly things to be 
pulled out of the garden and tossed away. If you look 
at a weed carefully, you will find that it is really very 
pretty. Some weeds look like lovely lace. Some are 
like little sailboats. Others are like fairy clouds. 
Gather the weeds from a near-by vacant lot and 
have a weed show. The whole class can take part 
in the show. If you live near the seashore, you will 
have an exhibit of seaweed as well as cockleburs, 
dandelion blows, and other weeds. Arrange your 
weeds carefully. Some will look well on flat plates. 
Some should be put in brightly colored bowls. Others 
should hang on the wall. Let each member of your 
class have charge of his own special exhibit. Then 
give a prize for the loveliest weed at the show. 
I wish that I could come to your weed show. I 
would bring you the cocklebur which was caught 
in my tail today. Sandie. 


“My Weekly Reader-is very popular. The science material is excellent.’ 
Lillian Schneider, Acting Principal, Washington 1, New Bronewick, N 
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BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 


My hobb Ahi 7 ; 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
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Blimpy is elected president of 
the Hobby Club. Sport is the 
club mascot. 


Bimpy calls the meeting to order. Each boy names 
his special hobby, 


“Welcome home, Bill,” says Blimpy. “Are you a 
freckle collector?” 


(A) Exploring Your Memory 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 


When you read, you should first get the important facts 
straight in your mind. Write the correct word in each 
blank space below. 


1. Four _.____.._.... explorers are living near the 
North Pole. 


2. Daylight lasts for ____ hours during the —— 
months at the North Pole. 


3. -———----—---—-—- reports are sent out by —— 
each day. 


4. The four explorers are studying“the air and ocean 


5. Airplanes are being used to map out an air route over 
the North Pole from „n-e to the 


rn pee te et 


6. The camp at the North Pole is slowly ______ 
with the ocean currents, 


7. The camp on the floating polar ice faces three 


8. The air route over the North Pole makes a —— 
trade route for Russia. 


9. The United States ———-— 
in the North Pole. 


10. Much of our weather is born atthe; Seen A ee eet 


United States, radio, drifting, Russian, currents, summer, 
24, 10, weather, shorter, Russia, dangers, North Pole, 
weathermen, Kenya Colony 


~- are interested 


Perfect score is 10. My score is- 
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Danger Ahead fi 
After you know the facts, you are ready to discuss them. 


Use your own experience or knowledge to help you under- 


stand what you read. 
1. Make a list of the dangers ahead of the Russian explorers 
and discuss these dangers in class. -n 


Cnty nin — 


2. How does modern science help the men to meet and over- 
come these dangers? — 


3. What helps do these men have which earlier explorers 
did not have? __ : 


(B) Finding Main Ideas — 
(Ability To Fifid Stein Ideas in « Paragr§ph) 
Seven of the topics below tell the main ideas in the para- 
graphs of Tom Troti’s letter. Write the number of the para- 
graph in front of the main idea to which it belongs. Cross 
out the topic which does not match a paragraph. 


———---- Lom Trott leaves for Rio de Janeiro. 


Tom Trott and Sully explored the mountains. 


——— Tom Trott hums as the train speeds toward Rio. 
_._.... Brazil has made little use of her rich mines. 


__.._ Tom Trott spent the past few months, or winter, in 
southern Brazil. 


_-_..-.. There are wild jungle lands far inland. 
_____..Many crops are raised in the rich soil near the coast. 
____... There are farms and mines in southern Brazil. | 


Perfect score is 14. My score is _______.. 


Things To Do 

When you have your weed show, be sure to have an ex- 
hibit of seeds. Arrange the seeds to show how they travel. 
You will find that the seeds.of weeds are carried from place 
to place in many different ways. Here are a few to help you 
sèt up your exhibit of seeds. 
1. Seeds that float on the water. 
2. Seeds that are carried by the wind. 
3. Seeds that stick to the fur of animals. 
4, Seeds that are carried by man. 

Start your bulletin board this week. Use one corner for 
exploration. Collect pictures of the Russian pioneer weather- 
men and flyers for this corner. 


Teachers Please Note 


My Weexty Reaper is published. in five editions for Grades 1 through 
6, as indicated in the coupon on this page. If your class or classes in- 
clude pupils of varying degrees of reading abilities, you may divide 
your subscription among the different editions in any way which best 


| fits your class needs. The publishers are glad to transfer subscriptions 


to editions of higher or lower reading difficulty at any time during the 
period of subscription. 


My WEEKLY Reaver, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., <> 


Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as L<tend: 


matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb, 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75e a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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THE JUNIOR NEWSPAPER 


“Lost Col 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE PIONEERS 
The bleak shore where the Lost Colony landed 350 years ago, — 


TUST off the coast of North Carolina is Roanoke 

Island. It is covered with forest land of pine, juni- 
per, and live oak, Its sandy beach is washed by the 
waters along the North Carolina coast. 

More than 350 years ago, the island was chosen as 
a good place to set up a colony. At that time, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh had sent men put to look for a place~to 
build an English settlement. Roanoke Island was dis- 
covered, and the settlers arrived in 1585. But they 
did not stay long. Those first pioneers built houses 
and a fort. Then there was trouble with the Indians, 
and the settlers returned to England. 

In 1587, Sir Walter Raleigh tried again to set up a 
colony on Roanoke Island. This time, 121 persons, 
with John White as their leader and governor, came 
to Roanoke Island. There they found the first fort and 
houses in ruins. A new log fort was built. A few of 
the old houses were repaired. New houses and a 
church were built of logs with roofs of straw. 

The little band of English settlers had landed in 
July. Late in the summer, the first English child was 
born in America. She was Virginia Dare, the grand- 
daughter of Governor John White. 

The people of the colony were now living peaceful, 
happy lives. Of course, life was hard on the edge of 
the wilderness. Everything the settlers used and 
needed had to be made by hand. All their food had 
to be raised on the island or hunted in the forest. 
Then there were the unfriendly Indians. The fort had 
to be carefully guarded. Steps had to be taken to make 
friends with those Indians. More supplies were needed, 
too. The pioneers decided that Governor John White 
should return home and get the supplies. 

Those were the days of slow sailing ships. The trip 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Week of September 20-24, 1937 No, 2 


SETTING UP HOUSEKEEPING WITH THE PIONEERS 
The house where Governor John White lived is rebuilt, 


BRINGING BACK THE PIONEER LIFE 
The Lost Colony’s little log church is rebuilt, 


across the Atlantic took weeks, often months. When 
John White finally reached England, the country was 
at war with Spain. All her ships were needed for the 
war. John White had a hard time getting his supplies 
and ships in which to carry them. He did not see 
Roanoke Island again for three long years. 

When John White returned, there was no one to 
meet him on the lonely, sandy shore. There was no 
one in the houses. The woodlands were deserted. John 
White hunted for his people on the island and along 
the coast of North Carolina. But he found no trace 
of them. They had vanished, leaving just one word 
behind them. The word was “Croatan”, and it was 
carved in the trunk of a tree. 

Today, those first settlers on Roanoke Island are 


/ 
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called the Lost Colony. What happened to Virginia 
Dare, her father and mother, and the other settlers, 
no one knows or will ever know. The island has kept 
its secret too well. The Lost Colony is a real mystery. 
The settlement itself has been rebuilt by our Gov- 
ernment. The houses and church look very much as 
they must have 350 years ago. Soon an Indian village 
will also be set up. It will be copied from drawings 
which John White made 350 years ago. Then copies 
will be made of the old sailing ships in which the first 
settlers crossed the ocean. These ships will be an- 
chored in the waters of the sound near Roanoke Island. 
If you ever visit Roanoke Island, you will almost 
expect to see Virginia Dare’s mother come to the door 
of her log cabin. You will look out to sea and shade 
your eyes with your hand. Is that John White’s ship 
far out in the water? No, that ship has a smokestack, 
and White's had great sails spread to the wind. You 
will even look over your shoulder when you hear a 
rustling noise in the woodland. Did the settlers hear 
soft footsteps in the woods, too, and were they carried 
off by the Indians? : 
Even on its 350th birthday, the Lost Colony is still 
America’s greatest mystery. The little settlement’s 
fort and houses have come to life again. But we must 
use our imaginations to bring back those early settlers 
and their hardships on the edge of the wilderness. 


The Coming of Fall 

It Arrives This Thursday Between Two Ticks of a Clock 

If you could swing far out into space, you could 
watch the earth whirl around on its axis. You could 
see how the axis is tilted in respect to the sun. You 
could also watch the earth move around the sun, As 
you know from your science readers, the earth turns 
all the way around once in every 24 hours. But it 
takes 365 days, or a whole year, to go around the sun. 
Twice during the year, the center of the sun is di- 
rectly over the earth’s equator. 


“Why Fall Gomes 
Of course, you cannot swing far out into space. In- 
_ stead, you must look at the sun from the earth, just as 
the men who study the sun do. They stand on this 
good earth and make maps of the skies. The sun is 
carefully checked as the earth moves around it. On 
these maps is an imaginary line which runs through 
the sky directly above the equator. 

When the center of the sun crosses this line, fall 
begins. Once across the line, the great ball of light and: 
heat seems to swing southward for six months. In 
March, it again crosses the equator and spring begins. 
The sun then seems to swing northward for six months. 
From the earth, the sun seems to be moving around 
the earth, just as telephone poles seem to fly past the 
windows of a moving train. So we speak of the sun 
as crossing the equator. 

When Fall Comes ` 

This Thursday, the center of the sun will again be 
over the equator. The day may be just as warm and 
just as sunny as Wednesday was. You may still be 


R 
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wearing your summer jackets. You may still be play- 
ing marbles and roller skating. But the squirrels have 
their nuts stored away for the winter. The birds have 
headed south. The bears and woodchucks are getting 
ready for their long winter naps. Your dog and cat 
are getting heavy winter coats. The trees are getting 
ready to shed their leaves. Dad is buying coal. Mother 
is getting out blankets and heavy coats. You are think- 
ing about winter games. You are planning to help 
rake up the leaves. You are “digging” into your books 
for the fall and winter term at school. 

“You may not hear the clock tick away the minute 
that marks the coming of fall. You may not even think 
about the first day of fall this Thursday. Perhaps you 
will not mark the coming of fall until you button up 
your coat on a cold morning, feel the crunch of dry 
leaves underfoot, and smell the smoke of burning 
leaves. But the men who study the sun will mark the 
first day of fall very carefully as the sun crosses the 
equator and seems to swing southward this Thursday. 


—Paul’s Photos 


“Autumn once more 

‘Tis written all 

across the trees 

In yellow letters like 
Chinese. 


—Richard LeGallienne 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Uncle Sam has printed two new stamps this autumn. 
One is a three-cent stamp in honor of the 150th birth- 
day of our Constitution. It has on it a copy of an old 
picture which shows the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States on September 17, 1787. The other 
is a five-cent stamp in honor of the 350th birthday of 
the Lost Colony. It shows the baby, Virginia Dare, in 
the arms of her mother, who is seated on the steps of 
her cabin. Virginia’s father is standing near by. 

If stamps are your hobby, you will want at least 
one of these new stamps for your collection. If not, 
you will be interested in the new issues because they 
mark important events in our early history. 

Watch for these new stamps on letters and packages 
which you receive through the mail. Look at the 
stamps which you buy to see if you have a Virginia 
Dare or a Constitution stamp. Soon you may become 
so interested in stamps that you will start a collection. 


“Who wrote that letter?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“There you are! Why do I want to know? You're the 
most inquisitive person I ever met!” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HARBOR OF BRAZIL’S CAPITAL 
The bay sweeps inland for 17 miles and is circled by mountains, Their steep slopes are green with forests. 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

I had always heard about Rio de Janeiro (ré’6da 
zha-na’rd). Some of my friends had told me that it is 
the most beautiful city in the world. And I agree. 

Brazil’s capital seems to climb out of the sea and 
up the steep mountainsides. The deep blue sea washes 
against golden sands. The bright sun shines down on 
red rooftops, blue houses, pink houses, and white 
marble buildings. Streets are lined with tall palm 
trees. All around the city are deep green forests. By 
night, the great harbor is a circle of twinkling lights 
shining in the water. The little tramcars that swing 
by cables up the mountainsides look like giant fireflies. 

I felt as if I were riding on the back of a firefly, too, 
when I took the trip up Sugar Loaf Mountain. How 
that little cable car swung from side to side. My head 
fairly whirled as I looked down hundreds of feet to 
the city and harbor below. Flying the Andes will be 
a tame adventure beside the trip in the little cable car. 

After that ride, I stoppetl at a coffee shop on one 


of the wide streets. And here I am, sitting at a table ` 
out on the sidewalk, waiting for a cup of coffee, and 
writing to you. Overhead is a gayly colored awning. 


Underfoot is a pavement of colored stones which are 


laid in patterns. There are waves and zigzags, flowers 
and horses. 

The little shop is ‘crowded, for the people of Rio like 
coffee late in the afternoon. "They drink it very strong 
and very sweet. Many people are also walking by, but 
no one is in a hurry. Everyone has time to look in the 
shop windows and to enjoy the warm sunshine. 

Tam a great window shopper myself, and Rio’s shop 
windows are great fun. There are things from all the 
big cities of the world, such as Paris soap and per- 
fumes, English leathers and hats, and our own chew- 
ing gum and fountain pens. But I like especially the 
great gardens within the city. There you can walk 
along under palm trees, bamboos, cinnamon, and nut- 


trees. 
me As ever Aaa 


Looking Ahead 


Next week, there will be a story about Japan and 
China. You have read reports telling about the boom 


of great guns and the roar of swift airplanes over. 


Shanghai. You will want to know how the trouble 
started. From your geography, learn about life on the 
crowded, rocky islands of Japan and in the great, fer- 
tile lands of China. Geography, you know, helps us 
to understand what nations do. 

Watch for this story of the bitter fight between two 
great nations of the Far East. 


Win a Prize 

What are the animals doing to get ready for winter? 
Look around you and watch Mother Nature getting ready 
for the ice and snow and cold winds to come. Take notes. 
Then bring your notes to class and pick out the best ones. 
From these write a class letter of not more than 100 words 
about the creatures—finny, furry, or feathery—that seem to 
know winter is on the way. 

For the most interesting letters, we will give a First 
Prize of two dollars, a Second Prize of one dollar, and as 
many Honorable Mentions as may be deserved. 

In your letter, be sure to give your grade, your teacher’s 
name, your school, street, city or town, and State. Mail 
your letter by November 1 1937. 


anin a iia WER 


While I am waiting for your questions to come in, I 
shall ask you another question. My first was on weeds. 
My second is on herbs. Did you ever try to raise mint, 
water cress, parsley, sage, thyme, or horehound in 
your garden? 

Why not have a herb window ioe at school this 
winter? Let the carpenters in your class make the 
window box and set it up. Let the gardeners plant the 
herbs and take care of them. Let the cooking class use 
the herbs as flavoring for soups, meats, and salads, just 
as our early settlers did back in the days of George 
Washington. 

Now you ask me a good question. Remember, I am 
always on the trail of good questions. I like to sniff 
around until I find the right answers, too. Then, with 
my glasses on my nose and my pen behind my ear, I 
sit at my desk and think about the answers. So send in 
your questions, and I shall try to answer at least one 
each week. But no lazy questions to which you can 
find the answers in books and encyclopedias. 

Sandie. 
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September 20-24, 1937 


BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 


The boys and girls have built a clubhouse. It is 
made from boxes. Blimpy puts up an aérial for 
the radio. z 


orange crates. The boys paint pictures 
of a few club hobbies. 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


NS wh 


now your're stuck fast.” 


The furniture is made of boxes and |e Sport, youve jput your paw in the glue,” says Blimpy. 


(A) Bringing Lost Facts To Light 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 

When you read, you should first get the important facts 
straight in your mind. Check each true statement +. Such 
a checkup helps to bring to light many facts which your 
memory might lose. 


1. More than 350 years ago, a colony was set up on Roanoke 
Island. 


2. Virginia Dare was born on Roanoke Island in the late 
summer of 1587. : 


3: The early settlers on Roanoke Island had trouble with 
the Indians. 


. Pioneer life on the edge of the wilderness is free and easy. 


. Steamships took weeks, even months, to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean back in 1587. -}-— 


. All that John White found when he returned to Roanoke 
Island was the word “Croatan” carved on a tree. }— 
. The true story of what became of the Lost Colony is 
known at last. 
8. The Indian village will be set up from drawings which 
were made by John White. ++ 
9. Lost Colony has been rebuilt on Roanoke Island. 
10. Copies of the ships in which the early settlers crossed the 
ocean will be anchored in the waters of the sound near 
Roanoke Island. + = 


aJ [az] oe 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ___ 


Pioneering Questions 


After you know the facts, you are ready to discuss them. 
Use your own experience or knowledge to help you under- 
stand what you read. 

1. Make a list of the problems which the early settlers had 
to work out in the new colony on Roanoke Island. Discuss 


these problems, __..___. 


2. Were the problems of the early settlers in our country the 
same as the pioneer weathermen at the North Pole have 
to meet and work out? How do they differ? What makes 


the difference? _____. 


3. What modern inventions would have helped the pioneers 
of the Lost Colony? List some of them. --—. 


Teachers Please Note 


My Weex.y Reaper is published in five editions for Grades 1 through 
6, as indicated in the coupon on this page. If your class or classes in- 
clude pupils of varying degrees of reading abilities, you may divide 
your subscription among the different editions in any way which best 
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(B) Tom Trott 


(Ability To Find Main Ideas in a Paragraph) 


Six of the topics below tell the main ideas of the para- 
graphs in Tom Trott’s letter. Write the number of the para- 
graph in front of the main idea to which it belongs. Cross 
out the topic which does not match a paragraph. 


—- Tom Trott tells about Brazil’s capital. 


—- Tom Trott watches the people in the shop and on the 
street. 


—--— The cable cars looked like giant fireflies. 
—- Rio de Janeiro is a beautiful city. 


—-Tom Trott sees goods from many countries in the shop 
windows. i 


—- Tom Trott rides in a cable car. 
-—-— Tom Trott stops at a coffee shop. 


Perfect score is 7. My score is 


(C) New Words To Explore 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Write S between the words which mean the same and O 
between the words which are opposite in meaning. 


1. nap_____ sleep 6. imaginary ____ real 

2. whirl _turn 1. zigzag —___ straight 

3. noise _____ silence 8. underfoot ___- overhead 
4. peaceful- quiet 9. settlement —-. colony 
5. coast. inland 10. mountain- plain 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ~ — 
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LANDING IN SHANGHAI 


take in the fighting. 
dreds at others who are already fighting in really 


North China, by other countries. The tiny pictures tell the story 
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JUNIOR NEWSPAPER 


Week of September 27-October 1, 1937 


Japan and China Battle in the Far East 


THE LAND OF CHINA 
Fresh Japanese soldiers are coming ashore to The black border line marks off the once proud Chi- These Chinese citizens are fleeing from the ter- 
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—Courtesy Business Week ~—International News Photos 


ESCAPING FROM SHANGHAI 


join hun- nese Empire. Today only the two white sections are rible bombs that rained down upon their city. 
Chinese, The sha i 


parts are all controlled Everything they own is in the bundles which 
they are carrying. 


of China’s minerals, raw materials, and products. 


F YOU were living in Shanghai (shang-hi), China, 
you would hear the crack and boom of great guns. 
You would hear the roar of airplanes as they flew over 
the great city. But you would not run out to look at 
these planes. Instead, you would try to find a safe place 
to hide, for the airplanes often drop great bombs or 
shells upon the city and the ships in the harbor. 

Sometimes the bombs are dropped by Japanese air- 
planes. Sometimes they are dropped by Chinese flyers 
who are trying to hit the Japanese warships. Japan 
and China, two neighbors, are battling for the control 
of the Far East. 

Japan has struck at the very heart of China. She is 
attacking China’s largest city and greatest port. There 
about three and one-half million people live. There 
thousands of foreigners, people from other countries, 
live and work in a special International Settlement. 
In this part of the big city are real skyscrapers, big 
stores, and fine hotels. It is very much like one of our 
own large American cities. All around the Interna- 
tional Settlement is the old native Chinese section of 
Shanghai. 

Today parts of Shanghai are in ruins. Hundreds 
of people have been killed. Our warships and those 
of other lands are trying to help foreigners escape from 
the city. Big Japanese warships are blocking the har- 
bor and the coast. Machine gun fire rains upon the city. 
Bombs drop from the air. The crack of rifle fire is 
heard in the streets. Shanghai has been changed from 
a modern city into a battlefield of the Far East. 

Little, Fast-Moving Japan 

The trouble goes back to Japan’s struggle for mar- 
kets, raw materials, and land. The Empire of Japan 
covers less land than the State of Texas. But some 
ninety-seven and one-half million people try to make 


a living in that empire. Our own population is about 
one hundred twenty-eight million. 

More than one-half of the people in the whole 
Japanese Empire are farmers. They work from sun- 

. rise to sunset in their rice fields and truck gardens. 
Each farmer also raises a few mulberry trees. Silk- 
worms live on the leaves of these trees and spin the 
silken cocoons from which Japanese silks are made. 
Today Japan has built up a big silk industry. She 
trades her fine silks for cotton, copper, wool, and other 
raw materials which she needs. 

There are other industries in Japan, too. The nation 
has now built up a great textile industry and has some 
of the finest looms in the world. In other factories, 
huge machines hum and roar as they turn out paper, 
glassware, brushes, soap, lamps, toys, and more ma- 
chines. Many of the things which we buy in the stores 
have a Japanese trade-mark on them. In fact, Japanese 
goods have flooded the markets of the world within 
the past few years. 

Japan has become a very modern country. She has 
welcomed western ways of living and new ways of 
working. Her cities are as modern as our own cities. 
Her schools are much like your schools. Most of her 
people can read and write, But with all her progress, 
Japan has her problems, too. She needs raw materials 
to use in her many factories. She needs new markets 
where she can sell her goods. She needs more land on 
which her people can live and work. 

The Japanese people need food and goods. Instead, 
the Government of Japan has raised money for guns. 
It has spent millions of dollars for guns and has taxed 
the people heavily to pay for them. Of course, the peo- 
ple have grumbled about such heavy taxes. The army 
leaders in the government may be trying to keep the 
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THE GREAT CITY OF SHANGHAI 


Before the fighting began, Shanghai was a busy, bustling place 
very much like one of our own big cities. 


people contented by winning new, rich lands for them. - 


For many years, Japan has had an eye on China. 
The great land of China is like a rich orchard filled with 
prize plums. There are thousands of acres of fertile 
land for farming. There is land rich in coal, iron, cop- 
per, and raw materials. From her crowded, rocky 
islands, Japan has looked at China’s plums and wished 
that she might have them. 

Back in 1910, Japan had tried one of those plums 
and liked it. She had taken over Korea. Then Japan 
had waited more than 20 years to try another Chinese 
plum, In 1932, she found an excuse to take over Man- 
churia and set up the state of Manchukuo (man-choo- 
kwō). The next year, Japan added the Province of 
Jehol (ré-hd)-to the new state. By 1935, she was en- 
tering other provinces of North China. This summer, 
Japan moved into Peiping (ba-ping), the old capital 
of China. Today she is striking at the great city of 
Shanghai. And China is striking back at Japan. 

Big, Slow-Moving China 

China is such a huge country. It stretches out east, 
west, north, and south over more land in Asia than 
there is in the whole United States. There are vast 
regions of desert land in the northwest. There are 
many sections where the rainfall is often very light. 
There is the great Yangtze (yang-tsé) Valley, where 
many of China’s four hundred million people live on 
tiny farms. These farms are not much bigger than 
pocket handkerchiefs. The Chinese farmer who owns 
three or four acres of land is rich. 

Time was when all this big country of China was a 
great empire. For centuries, China was a strong, pow- 
erful nation. Her rulers always kept the old customs 
and ways of living. They did not want anything to be 
changed. But new ideas did creep into China. People 
from the western world came to the old, old country. 
A few of the young people of China went to the western 
countries to live and study. They learned much about 
progress in the modern world. They brought back new 
ways of living and new ways of working. These people 
felt that China was out of step with the modern world. 

At last, in 1911, the Chinese Empire was overthrown 
and a Chinese Republic set up in its place. But that 
Chinese Republic has never been strong. It has never 
been able to hold the huge country together. The dis- 


tances across China are so great that the different sec- 
tions are out of touch with each other. Many of the 
people have never been educated. In some sections, 
they know little or nothing about telephones, telegraph 
wires, radios, fast mail service, gocd roads, and other 
modern ways of drawing the people of a large country 
closer together. The people of each section have dif- 
ferent problems and different interests. They do not 
pull together. Each section has its own local govern- 
ment and pays little attention to the national govern- 
ment. 

With all the odds against it, the Chinese Republic 
has pushed ahead. Other nations agreed that China 
had the right to work out her own problems. These 
nations said that they would let her alone as long as 
they all had the same rights to trade with the ancient 
country. With some help from the other nations, the 
Chinese Republic set to work to build up a modern 
nation. Less than 20 years ago, in all China, there 
were not more than one hundred miles of roads over 
which an automobile could travel. Today some forty 
thousand miles of good roads have been built. The 
Chinese Republic has set up good schools, too. Some 
ten million Chinese boys and girls are now learning to 
read and to write. Of course, there are still millions 
who cannot even write their own names. But at least, 
education, as we know it, now has a start in China. 

During the past few years, China has not put up 
much of a fight to save her rich lands. But all this time, 
China has slowly and quietly been getting ready to 
fight back. Now she has a leader, General Chiang Kai- 
shek. He is the head of the Chinese Government, and 
he has built up a modern Chinese army. This army 
is trying to drive Japan out of China. 


What Will Happen Next? 


No one knows-what-will happen. War has not even 
been declared. But the nations of the world are anx- 
iously watching the bitter fight. Those nations have 
business interests in China. Some of their own people 
live and work there. The United States alone sells 
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LAND OF RISING SUN SHOWS ITS STRENGTH 
Japan’s ships and airplanes bleck the harbor of Shanghai and 2,150 miles 
of China’s coast. 
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China about fifty million dollars’ worth of goods a year. 
Japan needs markets for her own goods. If she stays 
in China, will she take away markets from the western 
nations and cut off their trade with China? Russia is 
one of the strong nations of the Far East. She is wor- 
ried about Japan’s growing strength. Will Russia allow 
another strong nation to grow up in the Far East? The 
nations of the world anxiously watch to see what will 
happen in the Far East. 

My Weekly Reader has tried to present several points of 
view on this important question. It is not our purpose to try 


to settle any issue, but to get boys and girls to think about 
the vital problems of today. 


Tooky, a Cat from Maine 


Tooky is a stone cat. She is carved in hard red gran- 
ite, and her home is the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


in New York City. But the red granite Tooky is the 


statue of a real cat. 
When Tooky was just a kitten, she came to live 


with the artist, William Zorach, at his summer home 


in Robinhood, Maine. Tooky was a fluffy red ball of 
fur very much like many another kitten in Maine. 
As Tooky grew up, she became a beautiful cat with 
long shaggy fur. She was a great pet of the family, 
too, and Mr. Zorach made many drawings of her. 

From these drawings, Mr. Zorach made the beau- 
tiful red granite statue of his pet. Then he put the 
statue in a big art show. There it was bought by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Tooky, the real cat, is now gone. But Tooky, the 
red granite cat from Maine, sits in the museum wan 
some of the world’s great masterpieces. 


Don’t Forget! 


Fire Prevention Week begins October 3. Have you 
planned your program to help prevent fires at home, 
at school, and in the woodlands? 


Here are three rules to follow every day in the year: 


1. Put out a campfire after a picnic. 

2. Never play with matches. 

3. Keep basements, closets, and attics clean and free 

from rubbish in which fires can start. 

Can you add other good fire prevention rules of 
your own which you always practice? Using these 
rules, make a poster for Fire Prevention Week. Also 
have a fall clean-up at school and at home. 

Teachers may want posters and other materials to use dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week. For a price list and description of 


such materials, write to the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A New Face Discovered 
The elderly man had returned to his native village after 
many years abroad. Suddenly he stopped in the street and 
laid his hand on the head of a small boy who was just passing. 
“Ah! a new face,” he said. 


“No, sir, it isn’t,” was the prompt reply. “It’s just been 


GELS s all. H 


A Birthday Present 
With next week’s issue of My Werrexty Reaper will be included a 
standardized reading test. These tests will help the teacher diagnose 
individual and class needs early in the year. This free testing 
service will be given to all teachers having ten or more subscriptions. 
My WE®rkty Reaper is ten years old this year and is happy to send 
a birthday gift to its readers everywhere. 
Teachers will not want to distribute the four extra pages of the Master 
poniewenent Test in Reading (pages 17-20) to pupils until time to give 
test, 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


I am spending a week with a friend who owns a 
great cattle ranch on the pampas (pam’paz) of Argen- 
tina (ar-jén-té’na). Wheat, beef, and butter are sent 
from this ranch to far-away markets. Hundreds of 
pounds of butter are shipped to England alone. 

All around the ranch house are the pampas, or flat 
plains covered with grass: There is not a tree in sight. 
Fifty thousand cattle and more than a thousand horses 
are grazing on this great pasture land. Cowboys ride 


COWBOYS AT PLAY 


After a hard morning’s work, these cowboys take time out 
for dinner and a bit of music. 


over the pampas to keep an eye on the big herds or to 
round them up. These cowboys like gay colors and 
lively music. Bright scarves are knotted at their necks.. 
Silver buckles fasten their wide belts or sashes. Straps’ 
on their hats are tied under their chins. 

During my visit, I became a real cowboy. At least, 
I thought that I was a cowboy. The ones on the ranch 
called me a tenderfoot, because I was stiff and tired 
after a day’s ride on the pampas. We had started off 
with the dawn. All day, I bounced up and down in 
the saddle. By evening, my face was tanned by wind 
and sun. My bones were so stiff that they fairly 
creaked. 

We were miles from the ranch house, so we stayed 
all night out on the pampas. First, we built a big fire. 
and cooked our supper. Then the cowboys sang gay 
Spanish songs. I lay on my back, softly whistling the 
tunes and watching the stars, They seemed near 
enough to touch 


Your Pin tenderfoot, Ta KU 


The Eclipse Comes to You 
The men who went halfway around the world to photo- 
graph the June 8, 1937, eclipse of the sun had adventures 
galore. Don’t miss the pictures and story in “The National 
Geographic Magazine” for September, 1937. 
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BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 
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(A) Battling With Facts 


(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 


Does your mind sometimes have quite a tussle with diffi- 
cult facts? Do important points- get tangled up with dozens 
of little details? As you read, you should try to get the im- 
portant facts straight in your mind. This exercise will help 
you remember the story about Japan and China. Make an 
X in the space which makes each sentence correct. 


1. Japanese troops are attacking——Korea.... Argentina 
-X Shanghai. 


2. The three big problems of ___ Russia China X J apan 
are raw materials, new markets, and more land. 


3. Because she has welcomed western ways of living, 


Japan X China Manchuria is now a modern 

country. i 
4. The Government of Japan has raised much money for 
_ — food and goods___guns__Athe farmers. 


5. Japan set up a new state in___Russia___ Manchuria 
_-__Japan. 


6. China has a population of about___.400,000,000___97,- 
000,000____.150,000,000 people. 
7. The Chinese Republic has always been____strong._dif- 


ferent..___weak. 
8. The people in the different sections of China have 


____-the same____new..___different problems. 
9. During the past few years, China has been getting ready 


a welcome Japan____to trade with Japan___to fight 
ck, Z 


10. Japan wants to— trade with-—control.conquer 
-~ other or weaker states in Asia. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


After the Battle 


After you have conquered the important facts, you are 
ready to discuss them. Use your background of geography 
and history to help you understand what you read. 

1. Make a list of the ways in which China and Japan are 


different. Then discuss these differences. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 


or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 
sent each week to one teacher's address. 


3 more subscriptions 
xpiring Feb. 1, each____20¢ 
r more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
iring in June, each__. 40¢ expiring in June, each___45_ 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75c each. 


5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each___98¢_ 


Sept. 27-Oct. 1, 1937 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Blimpy has a surprise for the club. |The girls of the Hobby Club tell about their hobbies. | Sport adds fun to the party by bringing in his hobby. 


and China’s raw materials. - 


3. What raw materials does Japan need? Has China these 


raw materials? _ 


4, Discuss the way in which the Government of Japan is 
working out the Japanese problems. 
Have a class discussion on the above questions. Everyone 

should prepare to take part in the discussion. 

1 Speak without raising hands. 

2. Do not interrupt while a classmate is speaking. 

3, Everyone should be willing to do his part. Be willing to 
listen as well as to talk. 

4. Respect the point of view of each person. Do not get angry. 


(B) Finding Main Ideas 
(Ability To Find Main Ideas in a Paragraph) 


Four of the topics below tell the main ideas in the para- 
graphs of Tom Trott’s letter. Write the number of the para- 
graph in front of the main idea to which it belongs. Cross 
out the topic which does not match a paragraph. 


._— Tom Trott tells about the great ranches. 

—— Tom Trott spends a night on the pampas. 

~ After a day in the saddle, Tom is still a tenderfoot. 
—— The cowboys like gay colors.and lively music. 
___. Argentina exports wheat, beef, and butter. 

Perfect score is 10. My score is ____ 


“For creating interest in reading and the social studies there is nothing 
better than My Wzex.y Reaper.”—Mns. Jor Barer Youna, Crane, Texas. 


l Supplementary Reading 
FREE! Materials for Pupils 


“Railroad History” 


Hs new service provides graded educa- 

tional social science reading materials free 
of charge to interested teachers. Railroad His- 
tory is the first of these materials. It includes 
a teacher’s manual (in two colors), pupil’s data 
books, and wall chart. Quantities sufficient for 
class use will be sent free of charge or obliga- 
tion. Request information about this new serv- 
ice and indicate grade and number of pupils 
in whom you will need material on the coupon 
ow. 


ooarmamneg No Charge Nor Obligation — Sign and Mail Coupon---------- 
EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS INSTITUTE B5-3 
60 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 

With the understanding that no charge nor obligation is involved, please 
send the fascinating material about railroads which is ready for distribution for 
class use. Also send particulars about how I may secure other free materials. 


magere SEE hy 
(indicate number) 
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My WEBKLY READER, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 


Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, 


Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for schoo} clubs. 
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The Solid Black on the Map Marks Uncle Sam’s Far Flung Possessions 


HALL we take a peep at Uncle Sam’s colonies? 

We may read about them often during the coming 
winter. Their problems, their work, and their play 
make some of the current news. So these colonies 
should be more than just squares and dots reaching 
on the map from the Arctic Circle to the tropics. We 
should know something about these neighbors of ours 
who are a part of Uncle Sam’s big family. 

Uncle Sam is really like the old woman who lived 
in a shoe, He has such a big family that he does not 
know what to do. In fact, he has more worries than 
the old woman in the shoe. Inside Uncle Sam’s “shoe” 
are the forty-eight States, and outside that shoe live 
nearly twenty million people, all members of Uncle 
Sam’s big family. 

Some of these children are happy and contented. 
Others have many problems and worries which they 
bring to Uncle Sam to be worked out. There is a spe- 
cial department in our Government that has control 
of all the colonies. It belongs to our Department: of 
the Interior, and its head is Dr. Ernest H. Gruening. 

One of the big problems just now is the freedom 
of the Philippine (fil%-pén) Islands. Those seven 
thousand little islands far out in the Pacific Ocean 
will soon be a free country. They are now showing 
Uncle Sam that they know how to take care of them- 
selves. By 1946, he will give them full freedom. Some 
of the people in the Philippines are eagerly looking 
forward to that time. Others are a little worried. 

As members of Uncle Sam’s family, the Philippines 
could send goods to our country without having a tax, 
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t Home With Uncle Sam 


or duty, put on them. When the islands are free, the 
goods may be taxed. The Philippines hope that the 
tax. will be low, for they send much sugar to our coun- 
try to be sold on our markets. 

Puerto Rico (pwér’té ré’k6) is another one of Uncle 
Sam’s children that is not very happy. Some of the 
people want their island to be a free country. Others 
want it to be a State like your own State. Most of the 
island’s people are poor and need to be helped. There 
is too little land for the people who live in Puerto Rico. 
They cannot raise enough to take care of themselves. 
Then, too, hurricanes often destroy the crops on the 
island and leave many people homeless. 

The people of the Virgin Islands are also poor and 
often need help. Uncle Sam has been very hard at 
work in the Virgin Islands, and the future looks much 
brighter than ever before in those litile islands. 

Alaska’s problem is very different. She is one of 
Uncle Sam’s big colonies and does not have enough 
people for all her land. Uncle Sam has been sending 
settlers out there to set up towns and farms. He has 
been building good roads and setting up air routes 
with airports near the cities. 


Some Want To Be States 


Alaska is really quite happy. Her people are Ameri- 
can citizens. Gold is one of her chief products, and the 
price of gold is high. But Alaska would like to be a 
regular State just like the other forty-eight States. 

Hawaii wants to be a State, too. Of course, the peo- 
ple are citizens of our country and are proud of their 
citizenship. They are busy and prosperous, taking 
care of their pineapple, sugar cane, and coffee plan- 
tations. They are working hard to become the State 
of Hawaii, forty-ninth State in the Union, or fiftieth if 


Alaska wins the rank of State first. 


Other members of the big family are Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Wake, Midway, and several other small 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. They are all important 
stepping-stones on new air routes. 

Each one of these colonies has its own special prob- 
lem. Each problem is also Uncle Sam’s special prob- 
lem. He must help and advise these colonies. He must 
keep his contented children happy and make his dis- 
contented ones happier. So you see, Uncle Sam must 
be far busier than the old woman who lived in a shoe 
and had so many children she did not know what to do. 


—Courtesy New York Times 


AREA* 3,835 $0. MILES POPULATION: 1, 624,000 
j 


AREA: $86,400 SMILES = POPULATION! 59, 278) 


AREA: 133 SQ. MILES ~ 


AREA: 144,00 SQMILES= POPULATION IS 634000 
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The AER Helps the Forest Fire Fighters Š 


Forest rangers are always on the watch for fires. 
A tiny puff of smoke rising from the trees may mean 
a terrible forest fire. Such a fire, once started, sweeps 
along with a mighty roar. It swallows up everything 
in its path, trees, houses, lumber camps, railroads, 
even whole towns. Hundreds of wild animals are 
trapped in the burning woodlands. 

Airplanes are now used to help fight these fires. 
The planes fly over the forests and look for little 
clouds of smoke. At the first sign of a fire, a radio 
message is flashed back to headquarters. Fire fighters 
and their outfits are loaded on board airplanes or 
trucks and rushed to the fire. There the outfits are 
quickly set up, and the men go to work. 

Clearings are made along the fire front, which is 
sometimes miles wide. The clearings are wide enough 
so that the flames cannot leap across them. Often back- 
fires are started to meet the fire and stop it. The 
fire fighters work for days getting a big fire under 
control. They work in blinding, choking smoke and 
burning heat. - 

Sometimes their fight is a losing one. Strong winds 
fan the flames and send thém crackling across wide 
ditches and clearings. The flames quickly surround 
backfires and sweep forward. They leave in their path 
a barren wasteland covered with cold white ashes. Even 
if the land is replanted with trees, it will not again be 


(Right) On the Watch for Fires 
in Our National Forests ;— 


‘os 


STE by U. S. Forest Service 


(Left) Building a Fire Line To p Th ae ep ae oe may Te OS gaa LO 
Hold Back the Flames k xe 


‘am |. (Center) Sending Men and Sup- | ; = 
4 plies to the Fire Fighters | \. 
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a great forest for years to come. Some of the trees 
which were burned had been growing there before 
the early settlers came to our country. 

During the past two months, more than fifteen 
hundred forest fires have burned acres of woodland 
in the Far West alone. The woods are hot and dry in 
the late summer and early fall. Even a tiny spark will 
start a big fire. A lighted match or cigarette is care- 
lessly tossed from an automobile into the bushes. A 
camper leaves the ashes of his campfire red hot, and a 
breeze carries a spark into the underbrush. A live coal 
or spark falls from a passing railroad engine and lands 
in the dry bushes. A farmer burns some brush, the fire 
gets out of control, and sweeps into the woods. Sparks 
from a sawmill set the underbrush on fire. 

All these causes of forest fires can be blamed on the 
carelessness of man. In fact, our Forest Service says 
that 93 per cent of all fires can be prevented. The fires 
caused by lightning are the only ones that man can- 
not be blamed for. 

Our Forest Service asks everyone to help in the fight 
to prevent forest fires. The forest ranger in his lonely 
lookout or in an airplane can only spot the blaze. The 
fire fighters can only try to put it out. But the camper, 
the motorist, the farmer, the railroad engineer, the 
lumberjack, and you and I can all help prevent the 
forest fire by being very careful about even a spark. 


Uncle Sam Keeps an Eye on Our Foods 


This story has 527 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about three minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then 
do Test B. 


How do we know that food on sale in stores and on 
markets is pure and wholesome? Uncle Sam’s Pure 
Food Laws guard our food supplies. But his chemists 
and inspectors must be wide awake and on the watch. 

The chemists spend their time studying samples of 
foods which will be sold on the markets and in the 
stores. Sometimes they discover surprising, even 
shocking, things about the food. 

Suppose we visit these food chemists and watch 
them at work. They are testing fruit, perhaps pears 
or apples since this is the fall of the year. What are 
they looking for? Traces of arsenic and lead. These 
are used to spray fruit so that insects will not touch it 
and spoil it for market. Of course, arsenic and lead are 
violent poisons, not only to insects but also to man. 
The poison sprays which are put on the fruit in the 


growing season must be carefully washed off. But 
sometimes Uncle Sam’s chemists find traces of the 
poison on fruit which has been carelessly prepared 
for market. 

Some of the chemists are testing canned sardines. 
If the cans have been soldered carelessly, the lead will 
get into the fish. Then it must be destroyed. 

The food inspectors must have keen noses. They 
must be always on the watch for spoiled foods. Some- 
times crates of berries are found with so many worms 
in them that they are not allowed to be sold. Some- 
times lake fish, sea fish, and canned salmon are be- 
ginning to rot and are taken over by the food inspec- 
tors. Sometimes cream is found to be dirty and olives 
to be spoiled. 

Uncle Sam also watches the labels on food. These 
labels must always tell the truth. They must tell what 
is in the food and how much of it is there. The inspec- 
tors and the chemists are on the watch for jars of pre- 
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serves with too little fruit, tomato soup with little 
tomato, milk chocolate with too little milk, malted 
milk with too little malt and milk and too much starch, 
orange juice with too little orange and too much dye 
to color it, and butter with too little fat and too much 
water. 

When such foods are found on their way to market, 
Uncle Sam punishes the makers or growers. Heavy 
fines must be paid for disobeying the Pure Food Laws. 
The names of the shippers are given in a report each 
year, too. 

Uncle Sam’s food chemists and food inspectors help 
to keep the foods on our markets and in our stores 
pure and wholesome. But it is up to us to keep them 
pure and wholesome in our homes. We should be 
careful to wash our fruits before eating. We should 
be sure that our butter and milk are kept in a cool place 
and are clean and fresh. In fact, we should be sure 
that all the food we eat is fresh and clean. We should 
be sure that our hands are clean, too, before we eat. 

Let's help Uncle Sam enforce his Pure Food Laws 
by setting up some pure food laws of our own at 
‘home and at school. 


- Sandie the Question Hound 


“Why is an outdoor fire called a bonfire?” asks 
Clara Daniels of Medford, Oregon. 

Long ago, fires were often made of clean Bones in- 
stead of wood. When such a fire was built on a hilltop 
as a signal light, it was called a beacon or bane fire. 
Bane may come from the Welsh word, ban, meaning 
very high, or the Norwegian word, baun, meaning 
beacon. Sometimes the bone fire of old was built in 
the street of a village during a festival. Then it was 
called a boon fire, meaning a joyous, happy fire. 

Our own bonfire probably comes from one of these 
old bone fires, the bane or the boon fire. But during 

the long years, the spelling has changed a bit. 

- ‘he fire itself has changed, too. Our modern bon- 
fire is made of a number of things—-small sticks, twigs, 
bits of driftwood, or paper for a starter, logs to crackle 
and burn, pine knots to make a bright, hot fire. We 
build a fire in the woods or on the beach to cook a 
picnic supper. We gather around a bonfire on a cool 
evening to tell stories and roast apples or marshmal- 
lows. We make big bonfires of dead leaves in the fall. 

But we are always careful to put out our bonfire. 

We hope that you are careful, too. 


—Paul's Photos 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

We have just taken off from the airport at Buenos 
Aires (bwa’nis i’ras), the capital of Argentina and one 
of the world’s great cities. Below is the busy seaport, 
the wide River of Silver, and flat prairie land. Ahead 
is a trip across the snow-capped Andes. 


I Met This Boy and His Oxen on the Streets of Santiago 


Now we are flying over the pampas country. I press 
my nose against the window pane and try to find the 
big cattle ranch where I spent a week. The little mov- 
ing spots far below must be great herds of cattle, thou- 
sands of them. There goes a flock of pink flamingoes. 
Their feathers flash red in the morning sunshine. 

Several hours have passed, and we are climbing 
steadily upward. Mountain peaks with caps of snow 
are ahead of us. No, they are right below the plane. 

Is that a road along the mountainside far below us? 
I press my nose against the window pane again. Too 
late, the road has vanished. Imagine driving over 
these mountains which have the second highest peak 
in the world. The trip would be a hard one with long 
hours spent high above the clouds. 

The mountains are behind us now. We are dropping 
down into Chile (ché’la). Below us is the airport of 
Santiago (sin-té-&’go). We land as the early after- 
noon sun flashes against the wings of our big plane. 
The trip by air has taken just about five hours. 


Later the Same Evening 

I had planned to stay a while in Chile and then go 
to Peru. But my plans are all changed. I have a tele- 
gram in my pocket from the newsreel company. I 
must go to China at once. 

Instead of exploring the city, I must study airplane, 
steamship, and railroad timetables. I’m sleepy, too, 
after that swift airplane ride over the Andes. 

Oh, hum! A newsreel man never knows where he 
must hop next. 


Your sleepy traveler, CKU 
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BLIVIPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


(A) At Home With the Facts 


(Ability To Comprehend Facts) 


Perhaps you also have sometimes felt very much like the 
old woman who lived in a shoe. You have read so many 
facts that you do not know what to do with them. If you 
now have dozens of facts about Uncle Sam’s possessions 
in a jumble, this exercise will help you straighten them out. 
Check each true statement +. 

1. Uncle Sam’s possessions reach from the Arctic Circle 
to the tropics. y 
. All Uncle Sam’s possessions are happy and contented. 
. The Department of the Interior at Washington, D. C., 
has control of all the colonies. 
. Next year, the Philippine Islands will be given their 
full freedom. 
When the Philippines are free, our country may tax the 
goods which the islands send us. 
The people of Puerto Rico can raise enough food to take 
care of themselves. 
. Uncle Sam has been sending settlers to the Virgin Islands. 
. Hawaii wants to be a State. 
. Alaska is one of the forty-eight States. 
. Guam is a stepping-stone on the new air route across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


Perfect score is 10. 


Bop o n e wN 


Bringing Home the Facts 


Now that you have straightened out the facts, let’s discuss 
them in class. Use your background of history and geography 
and your knowledge of your own State to help you under- 
stand the problems of our possessions, 


1. Look back at the chart and list the products of Uncle 
Sam’s possessions. Does the United States need any of 


these products? Does your own State raise or 
produce any of these products? ———— Check the ones 


which are found in your State. _______ 


2. Would the people of your State be in favor of letting the 
products of the Philippines come into our country without 


being taxed? Give a reason for your answer. —---------——- 


3. Compare the problems of Uncle Sam with those of Japan. 
How do they differ? 


A Safety Poster for Your Bulletin Board 


National Safety Week, October 11-15, is a good time to 
start your safety work. Then practice it every day in the 
year. Begin by making a poster for Safety Week. Show in 
the picture some important safety rule which should be 
practiced. Be original. Do not copy the ideas which are 
given on printed posters. ‘3 

Teachers may want posters and other materials to use during National 
Safety Week. If so, write to the Education Division, National Safety 


Council, One Park Avenue, New York City, for a list of handbooks, 
manuals, plays, etc. Also ask for their free booklet “Publications”. 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgivi 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, 


My score is —.___. 


ng and Christmas weeks, 
Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs, 


(B) Uncle Sam’s Pure Food Laws 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each question. — 
1. How do wae: chemists help him enforce the Pure 


Food Laws? V a IMA I) AhervubAA? 
2, In what kinds of foodstuffs have traces of lead and arsenic 


sometimes been found? _._“/\A L 
3. Name two types of work*which Uncle Sam’s food inspec- 


tors carry out. __ 7 — 


4, What two things must the labels on foods tell? ____ 


5. Give one example of foods whjch have been found to be 


incorrectly labeled. Se" I 


: 6, Give three ways in which we can keep the food we eat 


pure and wholesome. ALLIS bt PLA 


A A~ D) 


AO ee m m Dee ee 


My score is ______. 


Start Your Monthly Reading Chart 


Make a large copy of this chart. Then fill in your rate and 
score for Test B as shown in the example given in the chart. 


Perfeet score is 10. 


Words Read 
1937-1938 Per Minute 


Comprehension Test 


160 


Rate Standards: 
Grade 5—196 words per minute. 
Grade 6—220 words per minute. 


Quality Standards: 
All grades—90 per cent of the 
test exercises correct. 


i Cash Prizes for the Winners in the Notebook Contest 


Here you are back at school ready to follow the news in eer Reader, 
on the radio, and in the newspapers. Again and again, you will find t many 


Ohio. 
Prize ($10): Washington School, Grade 7-B, Miss May E. Watson, 
teacher, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Third Prize ($5): North Public School, Grade 5, Miss Mary Fanti, teacher, 


ton, Til, 

Fourth Prize ($3): Exmore-Willis Wharf School, Grade 5, Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Marsh, teacher, Exmore, Va. 

a Fifth Prize ($2): Palm School, Grade 5, Miss Frances Malone, teacher, Austin, 

'exas. i 

Sixth Prize ($2): Saint Michael School, Grade 6, Sister Mary Luke, R. S. M.. 
teacher, Remus, Mich. 

One dollar prizes to the following: East End Building, Grade 6, Nesquehon- 
ing, Pa.; Brandon State School, Grades 6 and 7, Brandon, Vt.; Lois Niesen and 
Stella Williams, Racine, Wis.; Mary Frances Brokaw, East Millstone, N. J.; 

L. Jones, Gienrock, Wyo.; Lora Mae McDonald, Florence, Ala; Mary 
West, Tonopah, Nev.; Carol Evelyn McKee, Buffalo, N. Y.; Pear School, Grades 
5-7, Loudon, N. H.; Village Grammar School, Grades 5-8, Loudon, N. H.; Hamil- 
ton School, Grade 6-A, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Frank Tovar, Garber, Okla.; Public 
School, No. 9, Grade 5-A, Elmira, N. Y.; Lerah Lillis Hall, Midway, Ala.; Bobby 
x, Parkerton, Wyo. 


Important Notice to Teachers 


Teachers, you can save time in getting materials for Fire Prevention 
Week from the National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, Mass., by inclosing 15c in your first letter. This small charge 
covers cost of mailing materials. 


by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
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Tomorrow's Town Is Built Today 


—_—_- ee — — 


Above: An air view 
of Greenbelt, Mary- 
land, Uncle Sam’s 
model town. Below: 
One of Greenbelt’s 
new families will 
soon be at home in 
this living room. 


BOUT seven miles from Washington, D. C., is a 
new town. No one has ever lived in it before. 
Nor has there ever been a town like it. 

Most towns just grow up. Some started long ago 
as trails in the woods and cowpaths to the pastures. 
Others were once forts to protect the early settlers 
from unfriendly Indians. But Greenbelt, Maryland, 
was carefully planned and made to order by Uncle Sam. 

Our Government wanted to set up good houses for 
families who can pay but little rent. In cities, these 
families usually have to live in old houses and old 
apartments. Such places are often hard to heat and 
hard to keep clean. “Why not build some new houses 
to rent for about thirty dollars a month?” asked Uncle 
Sam. Out of this idea has grown the model town for 
families who have small incomes between one thou- 
sand and two thousand dollars a year. 

Uncle Sam is helping to clear away the slums in 
many big cities. But Greenbelt is entirely different. It 
has been planned to help the families who cannot pay 
the high rents for good houses and apartments in the 
city of Washington. Itis the first model town to be built 
for those who live outside the slum sections of a city. 

First a place for the town was chosen. Uncle Sam’s 
workers picked out farmland with deep green woods 
around it. Then a lake was made, and the town was 
laid out at one end of this lake. 

Greenbelt is in the shape of a crescent moon. The 


stores and social centers are inside the curve. The 
houses are built in rows of eight on big, grassy parks. 
Each house has plenty of light and air. No house faces 
directly on the street. But no house is more than a 
stone’s throw away from the street. There is a play- 
ground for children in the center of each park. Streets 
are around the parks but do not run through them. 
The children can go to their playgrounds without cross- 
ing streets. In fact, everyone can go about without 
dodging automobiles. 

Uncle Sam has been working on this model town 
for the past two years. During that time, nearly ten 
thousand families have asked to live there. From this 
number, our Government picked out the first 885 
families who are moving into the town this month. 
Later others may have a chance to come to Greenbelt 
to live. If the town is a success, more houses will be 
built around the lake. Someday, Greenbelt may have 
a population of twenty thousand people. It has been 
laid out so that it can grow into a town of that size. 

A special chart shows where new houses and new 
stores miay be built. It is planned in such a way that 
two gasoline stations will not be put up across the 
street from each other. Nor will two drugstores ever 


_be opened side by side. The citizens will decide how 


many gasoline stations, laundries, groceries, theaters, 
markets, beauty parlors, barber shops, and other busi- 
nesses are needed in this new town. 

Setting Up the Town Government 

As soon as the new citizens of Greenbelt are settled 
in their new homes, they will set up their town gov- 
ernment and open their stores. The affairs of the town 
will be in the hands of a trained city manager. He will 
be paid a salary and will run the government just as 
if he were managing a big store or factory. Over this 
city manager, there will be a board of directors. They 
will be elected by the citizens on November 23. 

The merchants who run the stores will not own 
them. These men will be paid salaries or wages. The 
profits from all business will go back into the pockets 
of the people who do the buying. Such a plan is called 
co-operative. 

The rents will go into Uncle Sam’s pockets. He has 
spent more than fourteen million dollars planning and 
building Greenbelt. But he thinks that he will get this 
money back. The rents in the long years to come 
will pay for the town. 

Greenbelt is really a city of the future. There are 
the safe streets and playgrounds that we dream of. 
There are the good houses for low rents that we wish 
for. There are the good stores with reasonable prices 
and a share in the profits that we long for. 

When the 885 families get settled in their perfect 
town, they will feel as if they had rubbed Aladdin’s 
lamp. And presto, they are in tomorrow’s city today. 
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The Village Smithy Takes to the Open Road 


‘Time was when every town and village had its own 


blacksmith shop. That was the place where new shoes 
were made for horses and tools were mended. All day, 
the clang, clang of metal could be heard. All day, the 
fire roared in the big open fireplace and the iron burned 
red, even white, hot. All day, the village blacksmith 
was busy shoeing horses and mules. 


—Wide World 


A Smithy on Wheels 


Then came the modern automobile. It took the place 


of the carriage horse, The modern truck took the place | 


of the big work horse. Even on the farm, machines 


were sometimes used instead of horses. Village black- _ 


smiths had less and less work to do. _ 

Today there are fewer smithies, or blacksmith shops, 
in our country, and one of these is a traveling shop. 
It is owned by Mr. Henry A. Schlereth of St. Louis, 
Missouri. His shop is a big truck. In that truck is 


everything that a blacksmith needs, all the tools, a lit- | 


tle forge or fireplace, and an anvil or iron block on 
which the hot metal is hammered and shaped. 

Mr. Schlereth sets out from his home in St. Louis 
and travels in his shop-on-wheels through four States. 


He shoes horses in Missouri, Oklahoma, Illinois, and _ 


Texas. He drives about 75 miles a day. When he comes 
to a village or a farm, he parks his truck and opens 
his shop. A fire is built in the forge, and the anvil is 


set up. Then he is ready for business. Farmers who — 


live around the section bring their horses and mules 
to be shod. If a horse has lost a shoe, word is sent to 
Mr. Schlereth. He takes his shop to the horse, so that 
the animal will not have to walk on the busy road. 

Mr. Schlereth says that there will always be horses 
and mules to shoe. The modern machine, truck, and 
automobile will never take their place entirely. But 
the modern blacksmith cannot run his shop under a 
“spreading chestnut tree” today. He has to put his 
_shdp on wheels and take to the open road, for his cus- 
tomers are few, and they are scattered far and wide. 


Beneath the spreading chestnut tree, 
The village blacksmith snoozes. 

No nag, since 1923, ~ 
Has been to him for shoeses. 


Thank You! 
‘We feel that you have been doing a great work through My Weekly Reader 
aro! K an interest in nature." —Miss Mary Morford, Voris School, Grade 6, 
Akron, o. 


Where Bicycles Go to Jail 


Not a single bicycle accident in nearly a year. That 
is the proud safety record of Grants Pass, Oregon.: 
And there are many bicycle riders, as well as motor- 
ists, in this far-western town. 

The roads on the Pacific Coast from Oregon to 
California are always crowded. Automobiles whiz by. 
Trucks roar along. People on bicycles pedal uphill and. 
coast downhill. f 

Time was when the bicycle riders paid little atten- 
tion to the rules of the road. They often darted in and 
out of traffic. They often rode two abreast on the busy 
highways. There were, of course, many accidents. 

The principal and the safety director of a school in 
Grants Pass put their heads together and worked out 
a plan. Then the mayor and the chief of police were 
shown the plan. With their help, it has been put into 
force. 

Every bicycle owner must go to special safety classes 
and learn the rules of the road. He learns all the traffic 
signals and the rights of others on the road, whether 
they are walking or riding. He learns what his bicycle 
must have on it to make it safe, such as lights, a bell, 
and brakes. Then the bicycle rider must take two 
tests. The first one is written. During the second test, 
he rides his bicycle. He must show the safety director 
and the police that he knows how to ride, to be cour- 
teous, and to obey all rules. If he passes the tests, he 
is given a bicycle license. 

The bicycle rider must never ride on the sidewalks. 
He must never ride without both front and rear lights 
after dark or in foggy weather. He must always ride 
single file, never alongside another rider. 


_ Ifthe bicycle rider breaks a rule of the road, his 


bicycle is putin jail for a time. Of course, if the offense 
is very serious, the rider’s license is taken away from 
him and he may not again ride a bicycle. 

Are you a bicycle rider? Then why not try out the 
plan of Grants Pass in your own school? Be one of the 
leaders and take up this plan with your teacher, your 
principal, and the person in charge of safety in your 
town. If you know the rules of the road and obey them, 
you can help your town to have a proud safety record 
for-the coming year. 


—Courtesy Ed. Div. National Safety Council 


. W 


SAFETY FIRST FOR BICYCLES 


This bicycle owner of Elizabeth, New Jersey, passes the examination 
and gets his license to ride. 
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Makiz the Rules of Safety a Habit 


RE in this ‘ 


country, every time 
that clock ticks off a 
THREE MINUTES, one © 


child is _ injured in an 


p 


( Remenber a not to forget 5 ~ 
' to be careful always 


aS 


_ This motion picture of a talking automobile was 
first shown in New York City. It told boys and girls 
about the rules of the road and safety on the street. 
“ The “movie” is now being sent to schools in all parts 
of our country by the National Education Association. 

The movie was the idea of some New York school 
children. They said that they knew the rules of safety 
but often forgot them. With the help of the talking 
automobile, the rules of safety became everyday 
habits, just like brushing the teeth. 

In the movie, the headlights of the car become eyes. 
The radiator is changed into a nose. The fenders are 
very big ears, and the bumper is a very broad mouth. 
The warnings of the automobile are printed in big 
letters on its mouth. 

tn one scene, a little girl is riding a bicycle in ae 


middle of the street. The talking car comes up behind 
her. It looks worried as it says, “Play only in safe 
places. Ride your bicycle, Mary, out of the way of cars.” 

In another scene, the car is calling to another little 
girl. It says, “Stop, Helen, you did not look in all di- 


` rections. Go back and do that right.” Then Helen 
walks back to the sidewalk and crosses the street by ~ 


the rules of safety. 

These scenes and those in the picture above are 
only part of the movie. Perhaps someday, you will 
see the whole movie at your own school. You will like 
the funny old car that cries and scolds and gets a black 
eye and a banged-up ear, It will make the rules of 
safety pop into your head every time you walk down 
the street. Why not plan and give a play which will 
help you practice the rules of safety every day? 


Looking Ahead 


This month brings Leif Ericson Day and Columbus 
Day. On October 9 and 12, we remember those early 
explorers who sailed the stormy seas in little sailing 
ships. Just think, it took the flagship of Columbus, 
the Santa Maria, 70 days to cross the ocean. Today 
aviators can fly across the ocean in swift seaplanes 
which are bigger than the Santa Maria. 

In a future issue, we shall tell you about the flying 
hotels which are being built to travel back and forth 
across a new Atlantic air route. So find out all you 
can about travel across the Atlantic Ocean long ago. 
Read in your histories about the viking ship of Leif 
Ericson and the sailing ship of Christopher Columbus. 
Find out what hardships these early explorers had to 
meet and overcome and what adventures they had. 
Then read about the Savannah, first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic, and about the speedy clipper ships 
of nearly one hundred years ago. History, you know, 
helps us to understand what is happening today. 

With this background, you will enjoy far more the 
news stories about the great ocean liners and the swift- 
winged seaplanes of today. Watch for the story of to- 
morrow’s flying hotels! It is coming soon. 


October, a Month of Chances 


Seeds, birds, and animals are on the move in October. 
Even the birds and animals that do not migrate feel the 
excitement in the air and do strange things. Long ago, the 
Indians noticed that many creatures behaved differently 
during October. To the Indians, October was known as 
the month of the mad moon. 

One way to make sure that the thrills of the mad moon 
do not pass you by is to read “October’s Mad Moon”, by 
Archibald Rutledge in “Nature Magazine” for October, 1937. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


This week, I have a good question for you. What 
are you planning to do on Halloween night? That is 
something to think about and talk over with your 
classmates and teacher. Ask your parents to help, too. 
Then put your ideas to work. 


You can have a late autumn picnic. Everyone likes. 


to roast marshmallows and apples, fry bacon, and bake 
potatoes over a crackling bonfire. Or you can have a 
neighborhood parade and a masquerade party. 

Tt is fun to bob for apples and to make funny pump- 
kin faces and dress up like ghosts. 

But remember, no gate snatching or soaping of 
windows and automobiles. Your Halloween fun must 
be real fun that does no harm to anyone or anything. 

If you and your classmates put on a good Halloween 
party, write and tell us about it. Have your teacher 


put in a note that your Halloween fun was real fun, _ 


without any mean or harmful Halloween tricks. We 
shall print the names of the boys and girls who planned 
their Halloween fun wisely and well. 

A Sandie. 
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ge, ney ca 
ruts in FRE 
cheeks’ 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


The boys and girls want to see the ani- 


nuts. The chipmunk is busy 
mals get ready for winter. 


‘grain and nuts in his burrow. 


The Hobby Club goes to the an The squirrels are laying in stores of 


storing 


for winter.” 


“Let's watch this spider,” says 
says Freckles. “He is getting ready | Blimpy. “She will fasten her sack of 
4 eggs to a weed or stone.” 


(A) Building Up Your Memory 
{Ability To Comprehend Facts) 


Building up your storehouse of knowledge is very much 
like building a house. Your bricks are facts which are set 
up in your memory one by one. Some persons have big. 
storehouses of knowledge. Others have small ones. The 
big ones are not only more useful but also more fun. t : 

In each blank space, write the correct word from the list 
given below. : 


1. Greenbelt was made to order by UARRA 


2. Greenbelt is a city for families who have small AQT 
3. The new houses rent for about OO Odollars a month. 


rectly. Maximum score: 48 points. 


5 2. 
4. Greenbelt is built in the shape of a Casa eME nne w 3. 


: X ¢ 
5. Each house has plenty of Lin tama a, Oa a ein 
6. The streets and playgrounds of Greenbelt are é 
> & , 
TT Ne GS families have moved into the town. 


8. The affairs of the town will be in the hands of a 

LALLY ANON OL BL 

9. The _____________ from all business will go back into 
the pockets of the people who do the buying. 


10. The __.._._.___ in the long years to come will pay 
|` for the town, which cost fourteen million dollars to build. 


crescent moon, Uncle Sam, safe, rents, light, incomes, 50, 
profits, 30, city manager, 200, air, 885, circle, 10,000 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


Using Your Storehouse of Knowledge 


Discuss in class what changes you might make in your 
own town if you could build it from the ground up. Š 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of My Weekly Reader, Edition ‘Number Five, published weekly at Columbus, Ohto, 
for October 1, 1937. State of Ohio, County of Franklin, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the Siale nod county aforesaid personally appeared Preston Davis, who, having beon duly sworn 
arcording to law, deposea and says that he ls the Business Manager of My Weekly Reader, Edi- 
tion Number Five, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 4 true 
Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 

9 e! ed in section 411, Postal 


n 
belleve that any other person, association, or corporation hos any interest Cirect or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other socurities than as so stated hy him. (Signed) Preston Davis, 
business manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1937. (Signed) 
Edna Alexander, (My commission expires July 31, 1938.) 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; ali copies 
sent each week to one teacher’s address. 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each______20¢ expiring Feb. 1, eath... 25€ 
30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 


expiring in June, each____... 40 expiring in June, each_____45¢ 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75e each. 


Answer Key for Reading Test Given m Issue 4 


Before starting to score a test, reread the Scoring Suggestions given 
on test. 
Scormuve: Allow one point for each question or item answered cor- 


Paragraph I Paragraph VII 
Wibirds 2 Tcrops === 1 
Qabirds ee sees 2iswise === = 2S oS 
3. sanctuaries 3. inviting 
4, The flight of 4, Bird protection___(b) 
s birds = < === (a) 

Paragraph I Paragraph VII 
Tiwood t ere ee 1 1. money oma 3 

winteri o ee? 2. unsatisfactory ____ 1 
strip 3. ancient 
4. Skis and skiing —_(c) 4, Trade or barter_—_(c) 
_ _ Paragraph II Paragraph IX 
1. guards ____ | : : 
2. busy —— 1 1 birds eS 
A lero 2. thoughtful ———— 4 
3 k t 3. custom 
pa ee Soe a OANEI eO OSRE (cl) 
___ Paragraph IV i Paragraph X 
i strong 
2. disease 2 ene E oe 
3. destroy 3. petals se 
4. What the nurse tells 4. Butterflies’ food— (b) 
people —.____..__(a) Paragraph XI 
Paragraph V io 
ASAD spoyster?- <== nA 
1. sand paintings..___ 3 2. animals _. id 
2. people 2 3 peat 
3. centuries $ 4. How real pearls 
4. The age of sand are made _(d) 
paintings _____. —(d) 
Paragraph VI Paragraph XI 
ee Chicas oma nL Pemale ere Se 
Dog Clty pees ee Wie ID 2. winter ma ETA 
3. devoured 3. male 
4 4. Birds flying 


. The great Chicago 
fir 


aes ese (PF 


south at night — (d) 


Conversion Table from Raw to Grade Scores 


Directions for Use of Table: After correcting the tests from the answer 
key given above, use this table to determine the standardized grade 


score. 


Raw Score | G. Score Raw Score | G. Score 


Raw Score | G. Score _ 


Huwen 0 SENSE 
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Exploring a Lost World 


PARTY of daring scientists has just visited a 

lost world in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. The men have explored the top of a canyon 
island. They wanted to know what lives on such a 
high, lonely place, entirely separated from all the rest 
‘of the land. ə 


THE TOP OF 
CANYON ISLANDS 


This drawing shows how 
deep gorges have left flat 
islands cut of from the 
š mainland, 


The Grand Canyon is the longest and deepest gorge 
in the whole world. It is 217 miles long, from 4 to 18 
miles wide, and about a mile deep. The land was once 
a big plain. But down through the years, it has been 
slowly and steadily dug out*by swiftly flowing water. 
The water has also cut thousands of side gorges. These 
wind and twist around, making real islands out of 
some of the land. The islands are called buttes (bits), 
meaning steep hills standing alone. They have steep, 
straight sides and flat tops. All around them are deep 
ditches or gorges. 

One of these islands is larger than the others. It is 
a square mile in area or size. Its sides are very rough, 
very straight, and very steep. As far as the scientists 
knew, no one had ever tried to climb it. Nor was any 
animal sure-footed enough to reach the top. 

For thousands of years, this sky island has been 
cut off from the rest of the world. Any living crea- 
tures up there have been entirely alone. They have 
never met the creatures from other places. So the 
chipmunks, the squirrels, the rabbits, and other small 
creatures of the sky island may be different in some 
ways from those we know. The scientists think that, 
by studying the animals of the sky island, they will 
learn something of the earth’s distant past. 

The leader of the party was Dr. Harold E. Anthony 
of the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. He had planned to fly over the sky island 
and land in a clearing among the yellow pine trees. 
But the whole island was a great mass of forest land. 
So Dr. Anthony and his party set up a base camp at 
the edge of the Grand Canyon in Arizona. Then they 


began the long, hard climb upward. Sometimes they 
used rope ladders to help pull themselves up the steep 
sides of the island. Sometimes they left part of their 
supplies on the flat edge of a rock. The climb was so 
steep that they had to carry as few things as possible. 

Once on top of the island, camp was set up and the 
men went to work. They began their hunt for any 
living thing up there. Logs and stones were turned 
over. Every crack or crevice where something could 
hide was explored. Pictures were taken. An airplane 
roared overhead and dropped food and supplies to 
the men. The party camped and worked on the sky 
island for more than a week. 

During that time, the men caught a hundred or 
more small animals. There were rabbits, chipmunks, 
and leaf-eared mice. There were ants one-half inch 
long. There were swarms of mosquitoes. Where did 
those insects come from? There is no water on the sky 
island, and mosquitoes are usually found in wet, 
swampy places. In a radio broadcast from the sky 
island, the scientists said, “The mosquitoes sound as 
big as nighthawks, but they haven’t bitten us yet. They 
may be out of practice after 35,000 years.” 

The men also found chips of ancient arrowheads on 
the sky island. These must have belonged to some men 
out of the dark past who visited the lost forest long 
years ago. Did they climb the steep sides? Or did they 
hunt in this forest before the land became an island? 

With their collection of small animals and arrow- 


SKY ISLAND WHICH SCIENTISTS VISITED 


Scientists climbed to the top of this canyon island to study 
the small creatures which live there. 
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heads, the scientists climbed back to earth again. But 
they did not go home. Instead, they started out from 
their base camp to climb another sky island. There the 
men collected more facts about the lost world of the 
Grand Canyon. 

The scientists will now spend months studying their 
finds. The mice, chipmunks, and rabbits of the sky 
islands will be carefully compared with those of the 
mainland. A scientist does not like to speak before 
he is sure of his facts. So the explorers of the sky 
islands will not tell the world about the animals up 
there until they know much about these animals. But 
during their careful study, the scientists hope to learn 
many new things about the creatures which lived in 
our country long years ago. _ 


Swapping Cloth for Peace 


Uncle Sam has just given yards and yards of cloth 
to some two thousand Indians. The cloth is passed out 
every fall, and each Indian receives six yards of it. 

The gift of cloth goes back to the pioneer days of our 
country. The early settlers often had trouble with the 
Indians, and treaties had to be made. By some of those 
treaties, the Indians of certain tribes promised to keep 
peace in exchange for a gift of cloth each year. 

The bargain has been kept down through the years. 
Once again this autumn, Uncle Sam passes out the six 
yards of cloth to each Indian of the tribes which made 
the treaties back in 1790. 


Looking Ahead 


Coming soon—a story about the birthday of our 
Constitution. Early in November, we shall take you 
150 years back into the past. So get out your history 
books and look up our early colonial history. Such a 
background will help you take part and enjoy the 
great birthday party for our Constitution. The cele- 
bration will last two years, and every State in the 
Union will honor this great event of history. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


This boy makes model ships. He has a little work- 
shop where he keeps his tools and materials. There 
he works on tiny modern steamships and old sailing 
ships. In the picture, he is putting the finishing 
touches on a model of the famous Mayflower which 
brought the Pilgrims to the New World. 


—Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 


mage 
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Let’s follow the story in each picture just as the 
camera caught it within the short space of less than 
one second, 

Bertha is blowing up a balloon in number one. It is 
getting bigger and bigger. It is almost ready to burst. 
Bertha knows that it will soon go “boom”. 

In number two, the balloon is gone. It burst with 
a mighty boom. All that is left of it is a bit of rubber. 
One piece is still in Bertha’s mouth. The other floats 
in the air. Bertha has closed her eyes a little. 

Now, in number three, the muscles of Bertha’s face 
are beginning to squeeze up. Her mouth is closed 
tighter. Her cheeks and chin are puckered. 

At last, in number four, all the muscles of Bertha’s 
face are jerked tight. The tip of her nose is even 
wrinkled alittle. The sound of the “boom” has reached 
the sound center of her brain. Bertha knows that 
the balloon has burst. 

The time between the boom of the bursting balloon 
and Bertha’s reaction was about three-tenths of a 
second. That much time was needed for the sound to 
reach her brain and for her to react. 

The mind does not respond instantly even to the 
most sudden, startling event. First the nerve fibers 
carry the sight, sound, or other sensations to the brain. 
Then the brain must send back a message to the mus- 
cles. Some of these muscles get their messages more 
quickly than others. The eyelids are among the quick- 
est muscles of the body to react to a sudden sound, 
sight, or touch. The bigger muscles are much slower. 
The story in the pictures was over before Bertha 
opened her mouth and took down her hands. 

The camera which took the pictures is a very special 
one. It takes pictures, one after the other, almost as 
fast as our motion picture cameras do. It can catch 
the sudden reflex movement of a muscle. Reflex means 
throwing back. 

The next time you blow up a balloon and it bursts, 
you will react to the boom in less than a second. But 
it may take you much longer to decide whether to 
blow up another balloon. 


A woman rushed wildly into the station. Her train was 
pulling in, and she wanted two tickets to Duluth. She ran 
up to the window and, very much out of breath, said, “Toodle 
do looth.” 

n The agent looked at her and replied, “Teedle de dee, 
aby!” 
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Who’s Who at the Zoo 


The twin lion cubs are King and Queenie. They 
were born a few months ago at the Bronx Zoo in New 
- York City. But they are having their picture taken 
for the first time. 

“What’s the funny black box with the cold glass 
eye?” asks Queenie as she and King stare curiously 
at the camera. 

“Lets ask mamma,” replies King trotting over to 
the beautiful African lioness. 

“Gr-rr-r,” roars mamma lioness at the cameraman, 
wrinkling up her nose and showing her strong teeth. 
King and Queenie then curl up for a nap. i 

The cameraman departs in a hurry. After all, he has 
three good pictures of the young twin cubs. Perhaps he 
should not come too close to mamma’s strong teeth. 

But let’s not hurry away with the cameraman. Look 
again at the pictures. See how the expressions on the 
lions’ faces change. Note the perked-up ears, the curve 
of a paw, the interested stare of a pair of eyes. Then 

_ tell your own story. Remember, storytelling is an art 
which you can learn with practice. 


Tom Trott Catches the Clipper Ship 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


For the past week, I have been on the wing, flying 
toward the Far East. I have traveled as fast as ships 
and planes would carry me. At this very minute, I am 
on board one of the big clipper ships on my way across 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Before I left Chile, I sent for a new passport. Mine 
was four years old and could not again be renewed. 
A passport is good for two years. Then it can þe re- 
newed for two years more. But it can be renewed 
only once. At the end of four years, one must get a 
new passport. Our Government charges ten dollars 
for a new passport and five dollars to renew it. 

My passport is a very official little book with the 
seal of the United States on it. Within the covers of 
that book are given my age, my height, the color of 
my hair and eyes, and other important information 
about me. My picture is there, too. That, of course, 
hurts my pride very much, for a passport picture of 
me is really very funny. 

In my old passport, I looked like a seared rabbit. All 
that I needed were two very long floppy ears. But my 
new passport picture is far worse. It is more like a 
startled donkey. All that I now need are donkey ears 
jerked forward in surprise. 

I must, alas, look like one of these animals, for offi- 
cials at frontiers never seem to question me. They ask 
for my passport. They look at my picture and at me. 
Then they stamp my passport and let me pass. 

During all my adventures in far-away corners of 
the world, I must keep that passport in my pocket. It 
would never do to lose it. I shall have to show it to 
government officials in every country that I visit. I 
shall need it, too, when I come back to the United 
States. A passport is really an identification card. It 
tells the world that I am a citizen of the United States 


of America. 
sever, Ting Tat 


Join the News Contest! 


News reporters are busy on all fronts bringin 
us the world’s news, What use do you make oi 
their reports? My Weekly Reader will help you 
check up and find out. Some news you forget soon 
after you read, hear, or see it. er news has 
special interest for you. You are eager to find out 
the real story back of it. You watch the newspa- 
pers, My Weekly Reader, and the magazines for a 
longer story. You may even go to the library to 
see if there is a book on the subject. 

Jot down the news you follow each day. Keep a 
record of the reading you do. Each pupil can keep his or her own chart 
each day, or the reports can be filled in on the blackboard. 

Begin now. Watch My Weekly Reader for more directions. 


Last Stop 
Passenger: “Fishhook, that’s an odd name for a station, 
Why do you call it that?” 
Porter: “Well, it’s the end of the line.” 
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BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB By Isabelle V. Jand and Don Wootton 


Wall fill our 
museum duritic 


ZEEE” P E 


The boys and girls have a party in their new club- Blimpy shows them how to blueprint | “Lay the blueprint paper on the frame. Place your 
house. Each one brings something for the museum. | leaves. He says, “You will need a thin | leaf on the paper. Clamp the glass down with the 
One girl brings an eggshell farm, Another brings a | board covered with flannel, window glass, | clothespins and expose to sunlight for ten minutes.” 
cocoon. Lucky brings a collection of seeds. blueprint aper, and clothespins with 

springs in them. 


(A) Exploring Your Memory Use the New Facts 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) Discussing new facts is a good way to become familiar 
When you read, you should first get the important facts with them and to keep them in mind. Use your background 
straight in your mind. This exercise will help you to re- of geography to help you understand and remember the 
member the main points of the story. Make an X before story about the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. 
the right word or words. 1. In encyclopedias, travel magazines, and geographies, 


find material and photographs of the Grand Canyon of 


1. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is the longest the Colorado River. Then discuss in class its size, loca- 
and deepest gorge in (____Arizona ____the United States tion, beauty, and how it was formed. 
the world). 2. Why should life on a canyon island be of special interest 
2. The Grand Canyon was made by (_-_-man À swiftly to scientists? 
flowing water ___earthquakes). Dame Se ee ee a esate Sot 
: d 3. Have a class discussion about the work of the explorers 
o Ern eicanyoniislandsfareicalledi E butte- pramou on the canyon islands. What did you learn about the way 
tains ——— plains). in which scientists work? How do they collect the ma- 


terial which they will study? How do they use this ma- 


4. The canyon islands are (_entirely separated from terial? What is the scientific way to work? How can 


——— connected by bridges to ___.connected by a narrow you be more scientific in your own work? 

strip of land to) the rest of the country. — SSS 
5, The largest canyon island is (Xa square mile ___two (B) Words To Explore and Know 

feet 50 square miles) in area. SOEs meee 
square es b If d " an 
. 1 A you do not know the meaning of a word, it is really lost 

6. Chipm , rabbits, and other small creatures on the to you. Why not explore new words and add them to your 

sky island (have X have not) been separated from vocabulary. This exercise will help you to make your vo- 

the rest of the world. cabulary bigger. Check each true statement. 


7. Scientists from the American Museum of Natural His- 


1. A gorge is a mountain., 
tory (——flew ~\_climbed „—-rode donkeys) up the 2. A plain is the same as a swamp. 
steep sides of the sky island. 3. A butte is a steep hill standing alone. d 
8. The scientists caught a hundred or more (bears f+ Ope WPO TEBA nEn Da pni GD melo meny Cs 
deer Sd small animals such as chipmunks, rabbits, 5. A treaty is an agreement between two or more nations. 
and mice). 5. A bargain is an agreement. 
xe j 7. Puckered means smooth. 
9. The scientists found (— arrowheads -X supplies 8. elibe n pena a redima throwing back or a sudden 
; ; twitching of a muscle. 
Gee viida bigi go SoH mm GH Ge Ene 9, A frontier is another name for boundary or border. 
10. By studying the animals of the sky island, scientists i), User Hie Gia ae Ser Ud END }sroree 
hope to learn something of the earth’s (past Perfect score is 20. My score is 


X present ___future). 
Perfect score is 10. My score is ______ 


NOTEBOOK COVER 
@ URGE YOUR PUPILS to keep every issue of My Werexiy READER. 
To protect the issues, attractive Notebook Covers, of durable but flexible 
material, are available at 10c each. Notebook Covers enable the pupil 
to build his own text by adding sheets of paper with notes, essays, news 
clippings, cartoons, etc. Pupils may build a valuable reference text with 
My WerkLY Reaper Notebook Covers. Canvass your pupils today and 
send your order on the convenient coupon below. 


Thank You! 


“May I at this time express my appreciation for this splendid weekly paper? 
I teach five grades in a tiny fishing age on the coast of Maine. The problems 
offered are many when it comes to giving the children all the outside things 
which they need.”—Miss Jutta Warraker, Prospect Harbor, Maine. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 
sent each week to one teacher's address. 


My WEEKLY READER 
400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


Please send ...... . Noresoox Covers at 10c each. 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1. each_______20¢ expiring Feb. 1, each____95¢ 


30 or more subscriptions - 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring in June, each___.40¢ expiring in June, each___45¢ 


1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75c each, ITED I Occ noo recep eer Sr gee terete comer eree 


My WeESKLY READER, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Puenkemicine? and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., cGy 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Detour Ahead for Chinook Salmon 
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GOING UP 


One of the fish ladders which has been built at the Bonneville Dam 
on the Columbia River. 


UT in the Northwest, the great Columbia River 
O rushes and roars down to the sea. Its mighty 
waters flow through forest and mountain land, through 
wasteland and farm land, tumble over high water- 
falls, and whirl among huge rocks. Along the way, 
many a little stream pours its waters into the big river. 

In the swiftly flowing waters live millions of salmon. 
The fish are hatched in tiny streams far back in the 
mountains. These streams are the headwaters of the 
great river. There the fish stay until they are several 
months old and a few inches long. Then the small 
salmon, or fingerlings, swim downstream to the sea. 
For three or four years, they live in the ocean, During 
that time, the fingerlings grow into large salmon, often 
weighing 15 or more pounds. 

The large salmon are now ready to lay their eggs. 
But they do not lay these eggs in the ocean. The fish 
must remember the tiny streams where they were 
hatched, for they swim back to these streams. The 
journey up the river is a long, hard one. The salmon 
must leap through the rapids, over great rocks, and 
to the top of high waterfalls. The salmon must fight 
every inch of their way up the swift river, but nothing 
stops them until they reach their old homes in the 
headwaters of the mighty Columbia. 

The Columbia River is the greatest salmon stream 


in the world. Thousands of people earn their living 
in the fisheries and canneries which haye been built 
along its mouth. There the salmon are caught, canned, 
and shipped to all parts of the world. 

For years, the Columbia River salmon, often called 
Chinook (chi-néok’) salmon, have been famous the 
world over. But fishermen fear that these salmon will 
soon die out, because two great dams, the Bonneville 
(bén’vil) and the Grand Coulee (grand koo’lé), are 
being built across the Columbia River. 

These dams are being built by Uncle Sam. The 
Bonneville Dam is near the mouth of the river between 
Washington and Oregon. It is 170 feet high and has 
the largest single-lift ship lock in the world. The 
waters backed up by the Bonneville Dam will be used 
for power and to make the river deeper so that big 
boats can run on it. 

The Grand Coulee Dam is far up the river. It will 
be nearly 550 feet high and the biggest structure ever 


built by man. When it is finished, four buildings the 


size of our United States Capitol at Washington, D. C., 
could easily be dropped inside the Grand Coulee Dam. 
This dam will back up enough water to make a huge 
lake reaching back to the Canadian border. It will 
irrigate (water) more than one million acres. Thirty 
thousand families can make a living by raising crops 
on that much land. But today the Grand Coulee Dam 


—Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


A BUSY CORNER OF THE NORTHWEST ~ 
Trace on this map the Columbia River as it flows from the mountains 
to the sea. Then hop down to the Timberline Lodge near Mount Hood 
‘The whole lodge was built by hand with stone and logs from the — 
forests of this region. The lodge will be opened about Deere- 
Jt will be a stopping place not only for forest rangers b+ 
from all parts of the vo 
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THE WORLD’S BIGGEST DAM 
_ The Grand Coulee Dam across the Columbia River is only one-third finished. 


is far from finished. There are years of work still 
to be done on it. 

After the Grand Coulee Dam is finished, thousands 
of families may move into this section of the North- 
west to farm new lands. As more and more people 
come there, new industries may spring up. The Grand 
Coulee Dam will then furnish these industries With 
cheap power to make their goods. Ships will come up 
the river to carry the goods to far-away ports. 

“But those ships will never carry Chinook salmon 
to far-away markets,” say the fishermen, shaking theit 


heads sadly. 
“Oh, yes, they will,” reply the engineers who are 
building Uncle Sam’s new dams. “At Bonneville Dam, 


we have built special fish ladders and fish elevators 
for the salmon.” 
Flopping Up the Ladder 

_ The fish ladders are really shallow boxes built one 
above the other like steps. These are placed at the 
sides of the dam, and the water pours down over 
them. A salmon can easily leap from one box to the 
box above, until it reaches the top of the dam at last 
and goes on its way. The salmon can even rest for a 
bit in a box before it flops up to the next box. 


Of course, the salmon may not be able to find the . 


fish ladders or may not want to use them. The engi- 
neers have thought about this difficulty, too. They 
have put in big pipes which bring extra water into 
the river and make it flow toward the fish ladders. 
Salmon usually follow the water’s current, and they 
will swim right up to the ladders. — 

Riding Up in “Elevators” 

If the salmon will not use the fish ladders, then they 
will ride up to the top of the dam in elevators. These 
fish elevators are somewhat like the locks which raise 
ships from a lower to a 
higher level of water. 
They are made of con- 
crete with a gate at the 
bottom. The salmon 
swim through this gate, 
and it closes behind 
them. The water in the 
elevator or lock is 
raised to the level of the 
water above the dam. 
A gate at the top then 
opens. The fish swim 
out and go on their way 


up the river. They leap through the rapids and 
over the waterfalls. They do not stop to eat or to 
rest. Swiftly the salmon swim toward the tiny streams 
of the Columbia River’s headwaters far back in the 
mountains. But, alas, their way is blocked once again. 

The Grand Coulee Dam is too high for fish ladders 
and fish elevators. The salmon cannot be lifted over 
this huge dam. They must be turned aside into small 
streams just below the dam. Uncle Sam’s engineers 


hope that the salmon will make themselves at home . 


in these streams and lay their eggs. The baby salmon 
or fingerlings will then be carefully fed and protected 
until they are ready to go down the Columbia River 
to the sea. 

But the salmon fishermen still shake their heads. 
They are not sure that the fish ladders will work. 
They are not sure that the salmon will be content to 
lay their eggs farther downstream. The salmon may 
leap against the dams time after time until they finally 
die. Then the ten-million-dollar salmon industry will 
die out. 

The great dams have raised other questions, too. 
Some persons do not approve of them. They say that: 
Uncle Sam is spending too much money. They think 
that our Government should not take a hand in private 
business. That should be left to private companies. 
Others like the new dams. They say that the building 
of the dams has given work to thousands of idle men. 
These persons point out that the new dams will bring 


new settlers, new industries, and new trade to Oregon ~ 


and Washington. 

But whatever one thinks of the new dams, work on 
them is going ahead. They are being built to last for 
years. The changes which they make in the country 
will be felt by people living here a hundred years 
from today. 

In that far-off time, the Columbia River may be a 
busy shipping center. The country for miles may be 
rich farming land or busy industrial centers. The 
famous Chinook salmon may still be swimming up and 
down the river. Or they may be just a memory out 


_ of the past. Who knows? 


My Weekly Reader has tried to present several points 
of view on this important question. It is not our purpose 
to try to settle any issue, but to get boys and girls to think 
about the vital problems of today. 


Sh-h! : 
“The man who sings all day at work is a happy man.” 
“Yes, but how about the man who has to listen to him?” 
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_Dear Boys and Girls, 

We are in the air again. Through the window of 
the big clipper ship, I can watch the clouds and the 
sea. If I press my nose against the window and look 
down, I see beautiful reefs and sometimes a lonely 
little island. 

We took off about dawn from Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii and watched the sun rise over the Pacific 
Ocean. Then I went to work in the ship’s little library. 
All morning, I read and wrote. This afternoon, I have 
promised to play checkers with another passenger. 


Tom Trott saw Hawaii from the air. The passengers on this ship 
looked at the beautiful island from the sea. 


Just now I am sitting by a window, eating my lunch, 
and writing to you. My luncheon tray is resting on a 
- fat little pillow. The steward puts one of these pillows 
on each passenger’s knees before he serves lunch. 

The ship’s steward is a very busy person. He has 
many duties besides serving meals to the passengers 
and crew. At each station, he has charge of the loading 
and unloading of baggage. Ifa passenger wants to take 
a taxi at Manila, Honolulu, or Alameda, the steward 
must see that one is waiting at the air base. He must 
look after the food supplies and make out the menu 
for each meal. The meals are cooked at each air base 
on the morning that the plane is taking off. Then the 
hot food is put into thermos jugs and brought on board. 
The steward must also see that all the passengers are 
enjoying the trip. He must have ideas for games. He 
must have checkers, magazines, and books on hand 
if anyone asks for them. 

Before the ship lands, the steward must see that all 
the passengers’ papers are in order. Each one must 
have his passport ready to show. On the way home, 
each passenger must make out a customs paper, giving 
the name and price of everything which he has bought 
in other countries. Uncle Sam puts a tax on certain 
things which are brought in from foreign lands. 

. Flying in some zones, passengers are not allowed to 


take pictures. The steward must take charge of all 


AR 
cameras while the plane is in these special parts of the 
Pacific. He stored my big newsreel camera safely — 


away in the baggage section before we left Alameda, 
California. And now he has taken my pocket camera 
away from me, too. 

The steward just came by to take my luncheon tray 
and to pass the chewing gum. Keeping on hand a good 
supply of chewing gum is another important duty of 
the steward. But I shall have to tell you the tale of the 
chewing gum next week. It is now time for my checker 
game, and we are landing about three o’clock this 
afternoon at Midway Island. There I shall mail this 
letter back to the States. 


Your flying onil CA 


Hints for Your Halloween Party 

Are you looking for a new dish to serve and a new 
game to play at your Halloween party? If so, you may 
want to try some old favorites with new names. 

Lambs’ Wool and Cookies is 

On Halloween night in Ireland, boys and girls eat 
lambs’ wool, which is really made of roasted apples 
crushed in milk. Why not serve Irish lambs’ wool and 


cookies at your own Halloween party or after your 


Halloween parade? 
Pumpkin Bowling - 

Cut a nose, eyes, and a wide open mouth in a very 
big pumpkin. Put this pumpkin head on the floor or 
on a low stool. Have on hand a dozen or more little 
balloons. Now you are ready for your Halloween 
bowling contest. 

Each player, in turn, chooses a balloon and blows 
it up. Then he stands behind a chalk mark about five 
feet from the pumpkin head. With a swinging motion 


of his arm, he bowls the balloon toward the mouth, 


of the pumpkin. If the balloon floats into the pump- 
kin’s mouth, the player scores ten points. If the balloon 
lands in the opening on the top of the pumpkin’s head, 
he scores five points. If the balloon just touches the 
pumpkin, the score is one point. The players take 
turns bowling until one player scores 50 points. 
You will have great fun with this pumpkin bowling 


game. The pumpkin face will grin at you as your 


balloon goes sailing far and wide. Balloons, you know, 
are very light and not easily controlled. 


—Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 
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sentir HOBBY CEUD] 


The boys and girls of the Hobby Club 
plan fun and tricks for Halloween. 


borheod saw strange goblins. 


“No telling 
what damage is being done,” they said, 


BBY, Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
OTE P 


It must fave 

been Furies, 

Pr Tundra: 
Ad 


The Hobby Club has given them a pleasant surprise with its 
Halloween stunts. 


Halloween night, the people of the neigh- | The next day, the laugh is on the people of the neighborhood. 


(A) Fishing for Facts 


(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) ` 


After you read a story, you should go back over it and 
“fish” out the important facts. This exercise will help you 
to get these facts straight in your mind. In each blank 
space, write the correct word from the list given below. 


(B) Making a List 
(Ability To Skim To Find Facts) 


As you read Tom Trott’s letter, make a list of six duties 
of a steward on board a clipper ae 


5 eT: 
Trach 


1. The Columbia River in the Northwest is the greatest 
stream in the world. 6. LE [Ay 
2. The — live several months in the head- Perfect score is 12. My score is —— 2J 


waters of the Columbia and then swim down to the ocean. 


3. The Bonneville Dam is near the — the 
Columbia River. : 


4, The Grand Coulee Dam is near the darnu Ohea 


the Columbia River. 
5. The two new dams will be used for .__ 


GES (C) Fishing for New Words 
(Vocabulary Development) 

Are you a good vocabulary fisherman? Do you land a few 
new words each week? If so, you will want to try your luck 
with this exercise. There are ten new words in List 1. After 
each one of these, write the number of the group of words 


» t 
S in List 2 which means the same. 


make the river m — -= andito =- n i 
the land. List 1 List 2 
6. Special A ladders and riie gotor E been built headwaters...“ ———— 1, where fish are caught 
at the fingerlings Te 2. stores, things ready for use 
7. A fish elevator is E EE EA 3. upper part of a river R 
8. The 426 is too eo for fish ladders. fee 4. not deep 
9. The Zao Sen Amcluting fe Mined by the two ee e 
dams. irrigate ———— 6. where food is canned 
10. In years to come, the new dams may bring nẹw settlers, ; 
k j ; j vA mazi snd shallow... SG’. to water 
BUY industries, and new trade to a ase a eT reef ./CG 8. from outside one’s country 
Califone y : industri 9. more than is needed 
Oregon, mouth, fingerlings, salmon industry, headwaters, chek hho gh > Ta 


10. shelf of rock or sand near 
surface of water 


11. business or trades 


rate She 


foreign % 


Perfect score is 10. 


irrigate, Washington, California, Grand Coulee, power, 
deeper, salmon, lock, Bonneville Dam 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ___ £ 
My score is _______. 


After the Facts Are Landed 

Look up the Columbia River in your geographies, his- 
tories, or encyclopedias, Find out all you can about this 
mighty river. Then, using your background of geography, 
have a class discussion on why the Columbia River was 
chosen for the two big dams. Compare this region with 
other regions where the Government has built large irriga- 
tion and power projects. Are there any such projects in 
or near your own State? 


Cash Prizes Offered in the Big News Contest 


From last week’s check- 
up on the news, you can 
tell what kinds of news you 
have been following. The 
first thing to notice is 
whether you have been 
one-sided. Perhaps you 
follow only sports and the 
funny page. If so, you are 
missing much that news re- 
porters bring us each day. 

Before beginning your check-up this week, bring in samples of 
news. In your class di ion of kinds of news, try to give examples 
of the following: people in the news, our country, other countries, our 
President, animals, inventions, medicine, science, music, art, sports, 
aviation, war news. 

Be real reporters of the news this week. See how many important 
kinds of news you can report to your class, Make a new chart each 
day to help you jot down the news. More directions next week. 


“This year, I started to use the WrexLy Reaper in grades two to six. The 
children enjoyed the reading materials very much, and I received a great deal 
of pleasure teaching them.”—Vicror Wa.pscumipr, Our Savior's Lutheran 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


My Weekly Reader Club Rates 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning in September, October, 
or November, and expiring the following February 1 or June; all copies 
sent each week to one teacher’s address. 

5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each_____95¢ 
30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions 
expiring in June, each____. 4O¢ expiring in June, each____4@5¢ 
1 to 4 subscriptions, yearly basis only, payable in advance, 75¢ each. 


Additional Reading Tests 
Teachers desiring additional copies of the standardized Master 
Achievement Tests in Reading (furnished free with more than ten 
subscriptions for My WEEKLY READERS) may obtain the same for two 
cents per copy from the Amertcan Epucarion Press, Inc., 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. Be sure to state grade desired. 


30 or more subscriptions 
expiring Feb. 1, each ______20¢ 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., > 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single CEt 78c a year. Special rates for school clubs. 
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Our Nation Has a Birthday Party 


Dees the next two years, every State in the 
Union will take part in a national birthday party. 
The first birthday candles for the party were lighted 
this autumn. The last birthday candle will be blown 
out in April of 1939. The party is in honor of our 
Constitution, which was born 150 years ago. 


— Courtes. Christian Science Monitor 


PUNU 


THE FIRST 13 STATES 
Let's put a map of the 13 
` States in 1787 upon a map 
of the United States to- 
day. Note how Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut 
were both cut in two by 
other States, 


- Back in 1787, a famous Convention was held in 
Philadelphia. Twelve of the thirteen States sent dele- 
gates to it. Some were businessmen. Others were 
farmers. They came from many parts of our country. 
Their needs and their ideas were very different, but 
they had one great need in common. They were look- 
ing for a way to bring about better times and to unite 
the thirteen States into a strong nation. 

The States had not been working together for the 
good of all. Each State was going on its own selfish 
way. There was little trade with other nations. Prices 
were low. The country had little money and many 
debts. Times were very hard, indeed, and everyone 
was very much worried. 

Through a long hot summer, the delegates to the 
Convention met and worked on the Constitution. They 
talked and quarreled about the needs of their country. 
But each one saw those needs from the point of view 
of his own section and his own trade. A Constitution 
for the whole country must take care of all these 
special needs. t 

The meetings were all very secret. Doors were 
locked, and no one was allowed near the hall, No one 


knew what was going on behind those locked: doors, 


But some of the men kept diaries, so today we know 
what happened at the Convention. 
One of the famous quarrels was between the big 


States and the little States. The big States thought’ 
that the little States should not have the same number 


of votes in the new Congress as the big States. The 
little States said that they must have equal votes. 
After much arguing, a two-house Congress was finally 


` Set up. There was to be a Senate and a House of Rep- 


resentatives. In the Senate, each State was allowed to 
have two Senators. In the House, Representatives were 
to be chosen according to the population of each State. 

At last, on September 17, 1787, the delegates again 
met behind locked doors in the hot little hall in Phila- 
delphia. During this meeting, they signed their names 
on a big sheet of paper. Our Constitution and our 
Government were born. 

The people back home knew very little about the 
Convention in Philadelphia. There were no telegraph 
wires over which news could be flashed to distant. 
parts of the country. There were no big newspapers 
to print the news for everyone to read. There were no 
radios to carry the quarrels and the talks to anyone 
who wished to tune in. News traveled slowly in those 
days. People traveled by horseback or stagecoach. 
The roads were very bad, often just trails through the 
forests. Weeks might pass before some parts of the 
country would hear about the new Constitution. 

Then each State had to approve of this new Consti- 
tution. Elections had to be held. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives had to be chosen for Congress. A President 
had to be chosen, too. The members of Congress and 
the President had to travel to New York City to take 
office. Not until April 30 of 1789 did George Washing- 
ton become President and the;wheels of our new Gov- 
ernment really begin to turn smoothly and well. 

Down through the years, that Government has 


il, 
A 


SIGNING THE CONSTITUTION 
This is a scene from the motion picture “Servant of the People”, the 
story of our Constitution. Can you find the men who played the parts 
of George Washington and Benjamin Franklin? 
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marched ahead guided by the famous Constitution. 
There have been changes, of course. New parts have 
been added to the Constitution, and the thirteen States 
have grown into forty-eight States. Our Congress now 
has cool, air-conditioned rooms in which to meet. The 
talks and the quarrels are flashed over telegraph and 
telephone wires to big newspapers or are heard over 
the radio by thousands of people. The members of 
Congress travel swiftly by automobile, train, or air- 
plane back and forth between their homes and Wash- 
ington. 

But the Constitution is as good today and as much 
needed as it was 150 years ago. The men who made 
it did not think of themselves as heroes. They did not 
know that they were drawing up a famous document. 
They were simply meeting the needs of those long ago 
days. But they met those needs wisely and well. They 
drew up the Constitution, a document which is ageless 
and timeless. 

On its 150th birthday, Uncle Sam wants everyone 
to study and know this famous document. Only by 
the study of it can we all learn its great value to each 
one of us. So let’s join this great birthday party and 
take part in it during the next two years. 


Sports Are in the Air 

This story has 341 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then 
do Test C. 

Some of us go to football games. Some of us hear 
the games over the radio. But radio experts of the 
National Broadcasting Company are both seeing and 
hearing a few games by radio. 

Television is being tried out with football and other 
outdoor sports this autumn. Two big motor vans drive 
up to the field the day of agame. One carries machines 
to pick up sound and to make pictures of the scenes. 
The other carries machines to send the sound-pictures 
back to the National Broadcasting Studios in New 
York City. There television sets in the studios pick 
up the sounds and scenes from the game. 

The television pictures are a bit unsteady and not 
very clear. Much light is needed to send pictures by 
radio. When the pictures are made in a studio, more 
light can be added to make the picture fairly clear. 
But outdoors, the television machines must make the 
best of ordinary daylight. So parades, games, and 


—Politiken, Copenhagen 


“It gets a bit dull on sentry duty, 
so I had a radio set built in.” 


other outdoor scenes are still very hard to send over 
the air. The light often flickers on the screen. Some- 
times the players look as if they were swimming under 
water instead of playing football. But the television 
pictures are better than our very first motion pictures 
were. Like those early “movies”, television is still in 


the testing stage. It has just come out of the inventors’ 
workshop. 

The National Broadcasting Company is planning to 
train a group of experts in television. These men will 
then be able to take care of this new invention of radio 
when it is ready to be sold to you and me. The men 
who are making the outdoor television broadcasts this 
autumn are part of this group. 

Some day, after many trials and some failures, tele- 
vision pictures will be easily picked up anywhere and 
broadcast. Whoever has a television screen on his 
radio will be able to see these future television broad- 
casts as easily and as clearly as he listens to a radio 
broadcast of a football game or of music today. 


What! No Bark? 


Imagine meeting a dog that cannot bark at you. 
Imagine visiting kennels filled with lively dogs and not 
hearing a single “woof, woof, owwow, yap, yap”. 

If you had a dozen of these dogs, you would not hear 
a single bark, for they are real barkless dogs from the 
Belgian Congo in Africa. The dogs are called basenjis 
(bi-sin-jees). The word means a thing of the bush. 

For thousands of years, the barkless basenjis have 
been pets and hunting dogs of Africa. The people of 
ancient Egypt knew them. But not until recently were 
any of these dogs ever brought to our country. 

Last year, Mrs. Olivia Burn of England visited the 
Congo. The natives gave her several pairs of barkless 
dogs, and she took them back home with her. Mrs, 
Burn has now started kennels of these dogs. 

The two in the picture were sold this autumn to an 
American kennel. They are Bois and Wallop, and 
they have just arrived in New York City. 

Perhaps some day, you or one of your friends may 
own a basenji. If so, you will find it as swift as a grey- 
hound and as clean as a cat. Sometimes it will give a 
high, thin, rather musical cry or a low, rumbling growl. 
But it will never give a single bark. When the basenji 
welcomes you, it will say very softly, “Groo”. 


“Our greatest happiness does not depend on the condition 
of life in which chance has placed us but is always the result 
of good conscience, good health, occupation, and freedom 
in all pursuits.”—-Thomas Jefferson. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

I am still on board the clipper ship bound for the 
Far East. The steward tells me that we shall reach 
Manila in the Philippine Islands this afternoon. We 
shall be there in time for a bit of shopping before the 
stores close. 

Instead of shopping, I shall be very busy getting 
passage to Hong Kong. Ishall also rest my tired jaws. 
No, they are not tired from talking as you are probably 
thinking with an amused smile. 

I have spent hours and hours chewing gum. This 
gum chewing makes one more comfortable high up in 
the air. During long flights, one feels a pressure on 
his ears. Perhaps you have had such a feeling if you 
have ever stayed for a time high up in the mountains. 
If one moves his jaws rapidly, the motion helps to 
lessen the pressure. So the steward passes around the 
gum, and we all chew our way across the Pacific. Even 
the crew keep their jaws working. Of course, if one 
gets tired, he can always put pads of cotton in his ears. 
ed, “We're over the Philip- 


of the ship and pressed 
dowpane. Sure enough, 
did not drop down toward 
and on. There are more 
in the Philippines, and 
we are still far from a Bay, our landing place. 


An Later 


We are now dropping #own, down, down. Below is 
the city of Manila. I can see white buildings and even 
automobiles on the streets. Now we are over the bay. 
Down, down, down, we come until the water splashes 
against the windows of the plane. 

Everyone is in his seat as that is a rule of the plane 
during a take-off or a landing. But soon there will be 
much hustle and bustle as we all step ashore and the 


plane is unloaded. 
eee 


Mapping a Changing World 

The map makers are very busy these days. Every 
change in a country must be made on the up-to-date 
maps of that country or marked on special maps. 
Sometimes boundary lines and names are changed. 
New air routes and steamship lines are set up. New 
railroad lines and automobile roads are built. During 
the past few years, there have been big changes in the 
maps of Africa and Asia. Just this summer, a new 
air line was added to the travel maps of the Atlantic 
Ocean, showing the new air route from the United 
States to Bermuda. 

The geographer of our State Department, Mr. Sam- 
uel Boggs, has added more than one thousand new 
maps to his collection this year alone. He has also 
made many special maps. Some of these maps show 
the railroads or air lines in foreign countries. Some 


our noses against 
there was land. Bu 
the water. Instead} 
_than seven thousan 


As ever, 


show changes in government, in boundary lines, or 
in colonies. l 

These maps are used by our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, and other men in our Government, They 
must keep in touch with every change which is made 
in other countries. Our people travel in those coun- 
tries, trade with them, and set up business in them. 
Our Government often has to work out some problem 
or settle some question with other nations. If the 
question is one of trade, Mr. Hull and his helpers like 
to have maps of the other country, giving products, 
industrial centers, seaports, roads, railroads, air lines, 
or other important facts. 

When there is trouble in another country, these men 
like to follow the changes in government, boundaries, 
or colonies on maps. During the trouble between 
Japan and China, Mr. Boggs has made special maps 
of China and Manchukuo. He used Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian books to get his materials for the maps. 
He is now working on new maps of Central East Africa 

aps o Blätter, Berlin 


large globe, Haven’t you a little 
one with just Europe on it?” 


and of the Far East. These maps will show the latest 
changes on the other side of the world. . 

There are all kinds of maps, and each one is made 
by an expert in his own special field. There are travel 
maps which show the air lines, the canals, the high- 
ways, or the railroads of a country. There are maps 
which show the rainfall or the temperature of different 
countries. There are weather maps and star maps. 
Some maps show the winds of the world and how they 
blow. Others show large cities and their populations 
or farming and industrial centers. These maps are 
made very carefully with the help of pictures, models, 
compass, and ruler. Even microscopes are used. 

Look at the many maps in your own geography 
books. Study these maps carefully and learn to read 
them. Then look at the maps in old geographies and 
atlases. You will see that the early maps of countries 
are not like the modern ones. When the new editions 
of books are printed, the old maps are often changed 
and corrected, The map maker must be always on the 
watch for changes in this quickly changing world. 
With skill and expert tools, he must show these changes 
carefully and accurately on his maps. The modern map 
makers of the world are, indeed, very busy these days. 


One of Today’s Great Mysteries 
“The Wonders of a Lost Empire” beginning on page 489 
of “Popular Mechanics Magazine”, for October, 1937, brings 
the secrets hidden in the jungles of Central America within 
your reach. You will want to join the scientists and watch 
them piece together the story of the Mayas (mii’-yas). 
Many a story in your history books is brought up to date 
by the work of archzologists (ar-ké-6l’-6-jists). 


November 1-5, 1937 
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= THE HOBBY CLUB 


Cur out, ready To Glue 
arid decorate 


Blimpy tells the Hobby Club how to make megaphones, Use 
thin cardboard or tagboard 12 inches square. Use a compass 
tol draw the small arc and a string, pin, and pencil for the 

ge arc, 


ame, They cheer for the 
home team wi 
Oh! Look at Sport. He has the ball. 


“Sport, you are all right,” says Blimpy. 
“Let’s give three cheers for Sport, “Hurrah 
for Sport!” shout the boys and girls. 


their megaphones. Oh! 


(A) Draw Up Rules of Study and Use Them 


(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 


Draw up rules of study which will help you do your 
schoolwork. Make your own set of rules to fit your own 
needs. But the first rule on your list should be to get the 
important facts straight in your mind. This week, the fol- 
lowing exercise will help you remember the facts in the 
story about the Constitution. Check each true statement +. 


1. Every State in the Union will honor the 150th birthday 
of our Constitution during the next two years. 


+ 2. In 1787, a famous Convention was held in Philadelphia. 

3. All thirteen States sent delegates to the Convention. 

4. The delegates held open meetings while they were work- 
ing on the Constitution. 

5. The large and the small States agreed on every point 
during the Convention. 

AS The people back home knew everything that was going 

+ on at the Convention in Philadelphia. 


7. Each State had to approve of the new Constitution. 
8. George Washington became President in April of 1789. 
9 


+= . Down through the years, there have been changes in 
the Constitution. 


10. The men who made the Constitution were trying to 
overcome hard times and to unite the States. 


Pepct score is 10. My score is 


Do Your New Rules of Study Work? 


Have a class discussion about our Constitution. Use your 
background of history and your knowledge of the Govern- 
ment today in your discussion. These questions will help 
you, too. 

1. Read the preamble to the Constitution. What purposes 
did our forefathers have in mind when they drew up 
our Constitution? What safeguards of freedom and hap- 
piness were they eager to set up? What do such safe- 
guards mean to you today? Give examples. 

2. Would you want to give up the freedom of speech which 
our Constitution grants us all and go to live in another 
country with less liberty? Give reasons for your answer. 
Why is the question of liberty so important to us today? 


(B) Is Listing Among Your Study Rules? 
(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 


“Mapping a Changing World” tells about many different 
kinds of maps. Find and list ten kinds of maps. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —___ 


At the end of one full week, bring your day-by-day news records 
to class. Work out together a class chart that will show the different 
kinds of news you followed, Show on the chart any outside reading 
that was done to learn the story behind the news. Send with the class 
chart one of the best day-by-day records kept for the week. Mail the 
class chart and one weekly record to The News Contest, My Weekly 
Reader No. 5, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, not later than 
November 5. No charts can be returned. For the best three reports, $3, 
$2, and $1 prizes will be given. 


(C) Is a Speed Test in Your Study Rules? 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


If so, put this test to work on the story “Sports Are in the 
Air”. Write your answers in a few words after each question, 


1. Where are television tests being made this autumn? 


. Who is making these tests? — 0 a annnm 
. Are outdoor or indoor scenes easier to send by television? 


Why tt eS a ee ee =, 


eo bo 


4, How do television pictures today compare with the early 


movies?) it. <=2) 2 a Se eee eee 
5. Before any new invention is ready for use, what stages of 


development must it-go through? ~- —————————— 
Perfect score is 10. 


Your score for Test C is your reading score for October. 
Copy this score on your Monthly Rate Chart. Have you 
made some improvement since~October first? 


More Study Skills To Know 
Learn To Read Maps 

Be on the lookout for different kinds of maps. Bring in 
weather maps and star maps to study. See what an inter- 
esting collection you can make. Put different kinds of maps 
on your bulletin board, Write three or four good sentences 
under each one. The sentences should tell what you can 
read from the map. 

Prepare special reports on maps. See “Geography and 
Maps” in “The World Book” and “Compton’s Pictured En-. 
cyclopedia”. Read the article before you take any notes. 


A NEW STORY-WORKBOOK 


To Prevent Reading Failures! 


® EXPLORING TODAY is a new fifth or sixth 
grade story-workbook. In 31 interesting factual 
stories it explores for the child the new and fasci- 
nating things of the world around him. For each 
unit there is a wealth of interesting seatwork ac- 
tivities to test understanding, build vocabulary, and 
train other reading skills. ExeLorinc Topay is: 


Easy—written in a small, carefully-graded vocabulary. 
Large—64 pages, 83g by 1114 inches. 
Beautiful—profusely illustrated and clearly printed. 
Inexpensive—only 15c per copy, plus 132c for postage, when 10 or more 
copies are ordered; smaller quantities, 20¢ each, postpaid. 

ORDER THIS NEW WORKBOOK NOW FOR YOUR CLASS! 
Exploring Today is one of a series of five new reading workbooks for 
Grades 1-6, all the same price. 

MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK! 

AMERICAN EDUCATION Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 
Please send at once the following workbooks, backed by your nroney-back 
guarantee: 
caren: copies, Nip, the Bear 


irst Grade) 
meena COPIES, Red Deer, the Indian Boy 
eco: rade) 
asersees ~. copies, Scottie and His Friends 
(Third Grade) 


commie copies, Adventure Traits 
(Fourth Grado) 


eru COPles, Exploring Tod: 
ve (Pirin sixth Guades) 


I inclose .............. ~ in payment; [] Please charge to my account. 
Name..............-- merirem aE O EE prey m 


City or P. O.... 


My WEEKLY READER, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb, 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs, 
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Looking at the Capitol Building on a Crisp Cool Evening 
of Late Autumn 


EMBERS of Congress are now gathering in 

Washington, D. C., from the north, south, east, 
and west. They have hurried back from their home 
States or from trips to other countries. President 
Roosevelt has called a special session of Congress to 
meet next week. The regular session would not come 
until early in January. But the President has much 
work for the Senate and the House of Representatives 
to do, so he has called the Congressmen back to work 
six weeks ahead of time. 

For the past month, painters and other workmen 
have been making the Nation’s Capitol spick-and- 
span. The Senate Chamber and the House shine with 
fresh paint. There are new blotters on all the desks 
and ink in all the inkwells. 

Sand dusters, looking very much like big pepper 
shakers, stand on the desks in the Senate Chamber. 
They were used long before blotting paper was in- 
vented, but they are always filled with clean white 
sand for the opening of Congress. On the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk is the old yellowed ivory gavel without 
a handle. It has been used by every Vice President 
since John Adams rapped for order more than one 
hundred years ago. 

In the House of Representatives, the marble desk 
with its stout wooden gavel awaits the Speaker of the 
House. On a marble pillar at the right of this desk 
is a mace. It is made of 13 ebony rods, which stand for 
-the 13 original States. These rods are fastened together 
with silver bands. At the top of the mace is a silver 
globe of the world. Perched on this globe is a silver 
American eagle. The mace is a sign of law and order. 

All is quiet in the clean, well-scrubbed rooms now, 
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Congress Goes Back To Work 
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Before Congress Meets, Painters Give the Senate Chamber 
a Fresh Coat of Paint 


Visitors in the Gallery Watch the House of Representatives 
Open a New Session 


but they will be crowded with people on Monday, 
November 15. Congressmen will be taking their seats 
or talking with each other. Visitors will be finding 
places up in the galleries. Newspapermen will be get- 
ting ready to take down notes and speeches. Camera- 
men will þe snapping pictures. Boys, who are called 
pages and wear dark suits, will be waiting to run 
errands for Senators and Representatives. There will 
be a great banging of gavels in both the Senate and 
the House as Vice President and Speaker bring the 
sessions to order. 

During the next few weeks, four very important 
questions may be brought up in Congress. These 
questions make up the program which President 
Roosevelt will ask Congress to take up. Each mem- 
ber of Congress will study this program carefully. He 
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must remember what the people of his own State want 
and must know how such a program will affect 
these people. ; 3 

First of all, there is the farm problem. The President 
wants an “all weather” farm program which will even 
up the crops of good years and þad years. ; 

The second problem is about a planned use of the 
land. The President would like to divide the country 


into seven sections where the land and the water could ~ 


be used according to a carefully worked-out plan. 

The third problem is a wages and hours law which 
would give workers better wages and keep them from 
working too many hours. 

. The fourth problem is about a change in the depart- 
ments of the Government. Several departments may 
‘now be doing the same kind of work. President 
Roosevelt feels that they are a “higgledy-piggledy 
patchwork”. He wants them made into orderly de- 
partments, each one with its own special work. 

Another question which may come up is our foreign 
policy. That is, how are we going to act toward nations 
which are now at war, such as Japan and China? 

The problems will be brought before the Senate and 
the House. They will be introduced in both Houses in 
the form of bills. Those introduced and voted for in 
the House will then be sent to the Senate and those 
of the Senate will be put before the House. There 
will be many arguments about the bills. Changes may 
be made in them. New ideas may be added to them. 

-When a bill has passed both Houses of Congress, it 
will then be sent to the President. If he approves after 
careful study, he will sign the bill and it will become 
a law. If he does not approve, he will veto it. In that 
case, the bill will be returned to Congress. Then the 
Senate and the House may again vote on it. If two- 
thirds of each House vote for it, the bill will become 
a law without the President’s signature. 

Some persons want to see all these bills passed and 
put into force as laws. Others do not like the new 
bills and are very much worried. As laws, these new 
bills will help some of the people and will hurt others. 

During the next few months, the eyes of the Nation 
will be watching Washington, D. C. Everyone will be 
waiting to see what Congress does with the President’s 
program. What Congress plans and does will set the 
future course of our country. 


My Weekly Reader tries to present several points of view 

on important questions. It is not our purpose to try to settle 

_any issue, but to get boys and girls to think about the vital 
problems of today. 


Matching Wits, Not Fists 

Chess is a very old and very famous game of skill. 
It was first played in ancient India a thousand years 
ago or more. But down through the centuries, it has 
always been popular with those who like to use their 
wits in games. 

Such skill is needed in the old game of chess that it 
once took the place of a war. A legend of India tells 
us about the battle game of skill which two kings 
played long ago. 

The ruler of the Kingdom of Hind sent a chessboard 
to the King of Persia. With the board was a message. 
It told the King of Persia to learn the game of chess 
in seven days or to pay a tribute (fine) to the Kingdom 
of Hind. The King of Persia set up the chessboard 


-and studied it. He scratched his head. He rubbed his - 


chin. He called in all the wise men of Persia. With 
their help, he learned to play chess. He did not have 
to pay tribute to the Kingdom of Hind. Nor did he 
have to go to war to keep the soldiers of Hind out 
of Persia. 

The people of ancient India were very much against 
war. They believed that it was a great crime to fight. 
But sometimes they disagreed and needed a peaceful 
way to settle their quarrels. Instead of fighting with 
swords and machines of war, these men of ancient 
padja fought with their wits. They played a game of 
chess. 

The nations of the world might well follow in the 
footsteps of those ancient kings. Instead of playing 
the modern game of war, they might try the ancient 
game of chess. Big chessboards could be set up in 
Spain, Japan, and China. Those countries could then 
settle their quarrels with a battle of wits instead of 
with machine guns and bombs. 

Did you ever try to settle a quarrel by playing a 
game? You may not know how to play chess, but there - 
are other games which everyone likes to play. Perhaps 
you are good at marbles or checkers or jacks. What- 
ever your favorite game, try playing it some day when 
you are about to have a quarrel. You will find that it is 
far more fun to match wits with someone rather than 


fists. 


Lest We Forget 
Every year, on the morning of November 11, the 
world honors those who fought and died in the World 
War. There are two minutes of silence as clocks strike 
eleven. This silence marks the Armistice, making of 
peace, just 19 years ago. = 


In the picture, England is honoring her soldiers who 
were killed in the war. British soldiers are standing 
at attention before the Cenotaph (sén’6-taf) in Lon- 
don. This monument was built in memory of those 
who are buried far away on the battlefields of France. 
As far as you can see, there are great crowds of people 
taking part in this Armistice Day service. Such scenes 
as this take place in many cities throughout the world 
on November 11. l 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

You would never guess where I am. In an airplane? 
No, the clipper ship landed me safely in the Philippine 
Islands. On shipboard? No, a little freighter carried 
me safely to Hong Kong, the British island off the 
coast of China. In a Chinese city? You are getting 
warm on your third guess. 

From Hong Kong, I came to Canton (k4n-tén’), and 
I am now sitting in a Chinese cellar far underground. 
I can hear a dull boom, boom, boom. Japanese air- 
planes are dropping bombs on the city of Canton. 

I was walking along the Street of Ten Thousand 
Socks when the raid began. The street is old and nar- 
row. Overhead are dozens of long signs with Chinese 
words and pictures of socks on them. I was just think- 
ing that I could probably buy ten thousand pairs of 
socks on this street. 

Suddenly a shadow of wings fell across my eae 
_A plane was circling overhead. Everyone on the 

street started to run for shelter. 

Someone grabbed me by the arm and shouted, 
“Run for that cellar.” 

We took to our heels and tumbled down a steep 
flight of stairs into a dark cellar. For a few minutes, I 
blinked in the darkness. The stranger who had 
grabbed my arm was a black shadow near by. Some- 
thing cold touched my ankle. I reached down quickly 
and felt something soft and furry. Then a flashlight 
glowed in the darkness and played over me and over 
a small dog at my feet. His cold little nose had been 
sniffing my boot. 

Someone said, “Hi, there! Old chap! Remember 
me?” The voice had a well-known tone. I gave a gasp 
of surprise as the stranger turned the flashlight on 
himself. He was my old friend Jack. _ 

We are now sitting on the floor of the cellar. The 
little stray dog is curled up between us, for he is 
afraid of the noise of bursting bombs. We are afraid, 
too. But we grin at each other bravely and talk about 
the undeclared war that Japan is fighting in China. 
We also take turns holding the flashlight. Jack is light- 
ing up the paper for me while I write this letter to you. 
Then I shall hold the flashlight while he writes. 


Your scared traveler; 
A 


A Birthday Greeting from Across the Sea 
-- France has printed a 
i ema 


new stamp in honor of 

Nt CONSTITUTION \ the birthday of our 
FEOERALE DES [£7 Constitution. On the 
stamp, “Miss Liberty” 
| is shown shaking hands 
with “La Belle France”, 
or beautiful France. 
The stamp is really a 


ay 5) ee q 
7 SEPTEMBRE 76) 


PREIS == N 


friendly handshake : across the ocean. With this stamp ~ 


of friendship, France is saying to the United States, 
“Happy birthday and many more of them.” 


The Magic Highway to Adventure. 

Have you discovered the highway to adventure? — 
It is not on any map of any country in the world. It is — 
found between the covers of books. Look there, and 
you will find it. 

The magic highway will lead you wherever you 
wish—to adventures in other countries, in cities, on 
farms, and in the woodlands. On the way, you may 


meneuonal, Association of Book Publishers, N. Y. 


READING—THE MAGIC HIGHWAY TO ADVENTURE 
The new poster for Book Week, November 14-20, was drawn 
by Kenneth Fagg. 


meet boys and girls of other lands who like to play the 
same games that you play. You may meet animals of 
the barnyard and of the jungle. You may see great 
cities and huge, humming machines. You may ride in 
airplanes and automobiles, on donkeys, llamas, ele- 
phants, and camels. 

This magic highway to adventure makes the whole 
world yours for an hour, an evening, or forever. 


Panama Asks for a Tunnel 


The little Republic of Panama is divided by the 
Panama Canal. When a person goes from one part to 
the other, he must use a small ferry. This ferry will 
hold only 22 automobiles at one time. So one often 
has a long wait if he is driving across the canal. 

Panama wants our Government to build a tunnel 
under the canal. Then automobiles could whiz back 
and forth just as they do under our own Hudson River. 

Such a tunnel would cost about two million dollars. 
But Panama tells Uncle Sam how he could pay for it. 
He could use the tolls which are collected from ships 
passing through the canal. 


A British soldier in France during the World War re- 
ceived a letter from his wife, saying that there was not an 
able-bodied man left and that she was going to dig the 
garden herself. 

Jim wrote at the beginning of his next letter, “Mary, for 
goodness sake, don’t dig up the garden. That is where 
the guns are.’ 

The letter was, of course, censored. Then, in a very short 
time, a bus loaded with soldiers arrived at Jim’s house. 

Mary wrote to Jim, saying that she did not know what to 
do as the soldiers had dug up the whole garden. 

Jim’s reply was short and to the point, “Put in the spuds!” 
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BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 


The Hobby Club gets ready for 
Book Week. The boys and girls make 
posters to hang on the walls of the 
clubhouse. 


book party. Each one takes the 
part of some famous character in a book. Blimpy is Tom Sawyer. 
He greets Huckleberry Finn, Robinson Crusoe, Cinderella, Cap- 
tain Kidd, Old King Cole, Heidi, and Mother Goose. 


The boys and girls have a 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


ee 


“It’s a cat,” cries Captain Kidd. 
“No, it’s Sport dressed up as Puss in 
Boots,” says Tom Sawyer. “Hurrah for 
Puss in Boots.” 


Checking Your Study Habits 

Last week, you made a list of study rules. This week, you 
will want to check your study habits. Then you will know 
whether you are using your study time wisely and well. 

Check your own study habits on the chart below. Be 
sure to put down what you yourself are in the habit of doing. 
Be honest with yourself. 
` After each statement, you will find three columns. Place 
a check in the column which you think most nearly describes 
how the statement applies to you now. Be sure to check 
every statement. 

After checking this chart, study it to see what habits you 
need to correct. Each week, the exercises on this page will 
help you improve your study skills. 

You will keep this chart. Then, after several months, 
recheck it to see how you have improved. 

Good study habits will help you do better work in a 
shorter time and also give you more time for play and fun. 


My Study Habits 


f 
E 
v 
$ 


Always 


Never 


I. My General Study Habits DA 
A. I begin my work at once... -222a L5- ame 
B. I plan my time wisely and make my- 
self finish my work by a certain time._|_.. NS Z 
C. I have a regular time and place for 
study E 2 E A T ee EL as 
D. Itry to keep myself well and strong._|__.|__.___|_ 
1. I eat at regular hours., -|---| 2 
2. I get plenty of exercise,- -|---| Ba 
3. I get plenty of sleep...» | Bic 
E. I keep from “daydreaming” when I xX 
amitryingitoistudy aeea 
F. I know what my teacher expects me N 


tok do ESEESE SAE NS 


U. My Reading Skills 
A. Vocabulary 
1. I try to get the meanings of all 
new words in these three ways: —_|__.|_.____|__. 
a. I reread the sentence in which : 
the word appears... | eS 
b. I get the meaning by breaking : 
the word into parts... | 
c. I use the dictionary... | | 
2. I pronounce new words by break- ¥ 
ing them into parts or syllables.__..|___-|_ | 
B. Speed 
1. I try to read faster and still un- 
derstand what I read... | ZA | 
2. I skim through a story to find the siil 
importantifacts nna 
C. Organization i 
1. I find the main idea in each para- | 
graph pee E Se ee | |e ee 
2. I write down these main ideas._._|____.|_-__|_ z 
D. Interpretation 
1. As I read, I try to recall other 
facts-which I have learned about x 
the same subject... A 


Mt 


= 
My Study Habits 3 : 3 
zial|d4 
2. Itry to decide what I myself think yy 
about the subject. Fo Don al 
3. I learn several points of view on 
any subject and think about 
then all eee Se aL se S| ee 


4. I ask myself questions about the , 
storiesithat read Son ees = ae ee | | 


Mi, Taking Notes 
A. I take notes on what I read. |_| 
B. I organize my notes... 
1. I write down only the important 


facts So ee e | EE Ee | 
2. I write the notes briefly in my 

own. words:2-* se. eS Ae Ss [ee 
Oe AM ACC UT ALC ee ee eee | nae! | ieee | Ds 
4. I write the reference at top of my 


notes so that I can refer back if 
necessary r ee 
5. If I use exact words of author, I 
use quotation marks around them.-| -|-| —. 
C. I take my notes to class. 
1. From them, I give a report to the 
class in simple, clear-cut sen- 
tences a eee 
2. I am ready to answer questions 
about my report in class. 


Jom the Science Scrapbook Contest 


This is the biggest contest of the year, and one which you will enjoy 
very much. During the next two months, you will explore the world 
of science and keep a record of your “finds” in a class scrapbook. There 
will be pictures, clippings, drawings, stories about your finds. 

For several weeks, gather the material and put it in loose between 
the pages of the scrapbook, Arrange and plan but do not be in a 
hurry to paste as you may change your plans. 

Organize the class into committees so that everyone helps. The com- 
mittees should meet often and discuss plans. Wherever possible, corre- 
late your science scrapbook with your science class work. From time 
to time, you will find stories in My WrexLy Reaper which can be used. 

You will want to follow some plan in making your table of contents 
and in arranging the pages of your science scrapbook. Here are a 
few hints for a good table of contents. 


L Plant Life 
I. Animal Life 
IH. Origin and History of the Earth 
IV. Climate and Weather 
V. Sun, Moon, and Stars 
VI. Physical and Chemical Processes 


A. Food E. Heat and Fuels H. Light 

B. Water F. Electricity I, Sound 

C. Materials for Construction G. Air J, Machines 
D. Clothing Materials 


From now until January 8, you will be on the trail of science news. 
You will add experiments and observations of your own to your scrap- 
book. Be sure that you sign your name to each piece of work before 
it is turned over to the chairman of your committee. The six chairmen 
should meet with the teacher to set up standards which will help them 
select only the best work for the class scrapbook. 

We have microscopes and chemical sets ready to send to the winners 
in this big contest. Mailing directions will be given in January. 


My WEEKLY Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St, ine 
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_ Uncle Sam Goes to a Peace Meeting 


f a . 
: iy 


No Time for Jay-Walking 


Bert this month, there was much hustle and 
bustle in Brussels, the capital of Belgium. The 
flags of many nations flew from public buildings and 
hotels, Men with brief cases were arriving by train, 
ship, automobile, and airplane. Newspapermen were 
‘jotting down notes or setting up newsreel cameras. 
They wanted to tell you and me and the rest of the 
world about the men who had come to the peace 
meeting in Belgium’s capital. 

These men were from the countries which had 
signed the Nine-Power Treaty. That treaty was made 
in 1922, when men from nine nations met in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The nations were the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, China, France, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Portugal. Their governments 
wanted to protect China and their own trade in China. 
The men from each nation agreed to see that China 
kept all her land and had a free government. In re- 
turn, the nine nations were to have the same trade 
rights in China. The treaty also said that if, at any 
time, there was trouble in the Far East, men from the 
nine nations would meet to talk about it. The treaty 


does not say that they promise to do anything about it. 


Everyone at the meeting signed the treaty. At the 
top of one page, the Japanese signed their names. On 
another page are the names of the American signers. 
Some of the writing is quite small. Some is uphill. 
A few names have dashes under them as if the signers 
had ended with a great flourish. ; 

When that Nine-Power Treaty was made, everyone 
was very tired of war, The long World War had been 


over only about four years. Everyone was eager to 
draw up treaties and to set up machinery to keep 
peace in the world. But many things have happened 
since that treaty was made. Not everyone in the world 
is still eager to keep peace. Some feel that they must 
fight for what they want. 

The men who rule Japan believe in taking what 
they want by force. Of course, they are very polite 
about it. They click their heels together and bow low. 
They rub their small brown hands. Their dark, slant- 
ing eyes smile sadly. But they go right ahead with 
their plans. Five years ago, these men broke the Nine- 
Power Treaty and took Manchuria away from China. 
Today they are fighting for still more of China’s land. 

The Nine-Power Treaty has not been used to stop 
Japan’s fight in China. The governments of the other 
eight nations have been too busy with their own 
affairs or have been afraid of getting into war. Musso- 
lini, the head of Italy, had plans of his own. He was 
sending soldiers into Africa and taking over Ethiopia 
by force. The governments of England and France 
have been worried about Europe and have not had 
time to take a hand in the Far East. There is a terrible 
war in Spain. It is really a civil war fought by the 
Spanish people within their own borders. But so many 
soldiers from other nations have taken part in it that 
it is often called “a little world war”. The govern- 
ments of France and England have been trying to 
keep the soldiers of other nations out of Spain. 

Our own Government has been eager to keep out 


NEWS ABOUT THE FAR EAST 
Secretary Hull tells hewspapermen about the Far Eastern question. 
They are taking down notes for their newspapers, so that you and I may 
read the latest news from our State Department. Our ambassadors and 
representatives in foreign countries keep in close touch with Mr. Hull, 
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of the trouble in Europe and in the Far East. It has 
been sitting on the sidelines, watching the fighting 
but keeping hands off. 

Then, a few weeks ago, our Department of State 
received an invitation from the King of Belgium. It 
was brought to a big granite building just west of the 
White House in Washington, D. C. It was carried 
down the marble halls to the office of Mr. Hull, Sec- 
retary of State. He read the invitation which asked 
him to send someone to a peace meeting in Brussels. 
This meeting would try to bring the old Nine-Power 
Treaty to life again. Mr. Hull rubbed his chin and 
thought about the meeting. 

After all, modern war was very shocking. The pic- 
tures of the fighting in Spain and in the Far East made 
one shudder. If this fighting should grow into a world 
war, our country might easily be drawn into it. Per- 
haps Mr. Hull should do what he could to help keep 
world peace. 

Five minutes after he had read the invitation, Mr. 
Hull was naming five men to go to the meeting in 
Brussels. Mr. Hull chose men who know the Far East 
well and have studied its problems very carefully. 
He chose Mr. Norman H. Davis as the leader of the 
group. Mr. Davis has often been called our “Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large”. That is, he represents our country any- 
where our Government sends him. He has spent much 
time in Europe. He has often taken part in peace 
meetings with men from other nations. 


Are Nine “Heads” Better Than One? 

The other peace meetings have not worked very 
well. They have not stopped the fighting. Men have 
argued (ar’gid) and refused to listen. They have 
waved their arms and shouted. Some have picked up 
their papers and gone home in anger. Very little has 
been done at peace meetings in the past. 

But men from peace-loving nations still meet and 
try to work out a way to bring peace to nations at war. 
The meetings help the heads of nations to understand 
each other. If people know each other well, they are 
not so likely to want to fight. At least, each meeting 
gives greater hope that peace will be kept in the world. 
So, the King of Belgium has hopefully called the 
nations together. 

Not only were the nine nations who made the treaty 
invited but also Russia and Germany. The Russian 
leaders have accepted the invitation. Their country 
is a very big one stretching into the Far East. Their 
people have trade and business in China. What hap- 
pens there is of great interest to the people of Soviet 
Russia. But Hitler, the head of Germany, has turned 
down the invitation. He will not send anyone to the 
meeting. 


The World Awaits News from Brussels 


The guests who accepted the invitation are now in 
Brussels. During the day, they sit around a big table 
and talk and argue. At night, some gather in groups 
to chat. Others go to their hotel rooms to send. mes- 
sages back to their own countries. 

Of course, the meeting may not stop the war in the 
Far East. So far, the rulers of Japan have refused to 
send anyone to the meeting. It may even make some of 
the nations more unfriendly than ever. But, at least, 
it is a move toward peace and away from a world war. 


A ele Girl Comes to Life 


—By 20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 


This is a scene from “Heidi”. It is part of the motion 
picture of that famous book. Of course, you have read 
the story, and perhaps you have even seen the movie. 

The part of Heidi is played by Shirley Temple, and 
the grandfather is Jean Hersholt. They are in the 
little hut high in the Alps of Switzerland. Do you 
remember how the wind whistled through the pine 
trees? Do you remember the mountain goats and 
Heidi’s adventures with them? 

Don’t miss this new motion picture which brings 
to life a little storybook girl. 


aR 


Where is Marco Polo’s first book of travels kept? 
The Fifth Grade of Palmyra School, 
Palmyra, Pennsylvania. 

When I was a traveler in Europe, I went to the 
National Library in Paris, France, to see a very old 
travel book. Some persons think that it is the original 
work of Marco Polo. If not, it is a very close copy. 

Marco Polo was the greatest traveler in the Middle 
Ages. He took two different routes into Asia. He was 
careful to write about the things he saw along the way. 
But Marco Polo lived in the days before printing 
presses were invented. Books had to be written by 
hand and copied by hand. They were not published 
by thousands or even hundreds as they are today. 
A book in the Middle Ages was known as a manu- 
script and was very expensive. 

We know that Marco Polo wrote about his travels in 
French. We know that there were at least 85 manu- 
scripts of Marco Polo’s work. Five of these were col- 
lected by the King of France more than five hundred 
years ago and put in the Louvre (loo’vr’), a famous 
art gallery of Paris. 

While I was on the trail of the answer to your ques- 
tion, I heard a bit of news. A movie of Marco Polo’s 
travel adventures is now being made. Watch for it. 


For Your Science Scrapbook 


When the lump-nosed bat goes to sleep for the win- 
ter, he curls up his ears. He winds them round and 
round and round until they look very much like a 
ram’s horns or a snail’s shell. 
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Since Tom Trott wrote this letter, there have been more 
air raids over Canton (kin-ton’) and Nanking (nan’king’) 
and much heavy fighting in Shanghai. We are a bit worried 
about our traveler and hope that he is safe in war-torn China, 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

Long after the boom, boom, boom of falling bombs 
had stopped, Jack and I stayed in the dark Chinese 
cellar. But at last, we climbed up to the street and 
began to explore the city of Canton. The little stray 
dog followed close at our heels. 

. We walked along wide streets and narrow streets. 
We wandered around the docks and looked at the 
boats in the harbor. Canton’s port is one of the busiest 
in the Far East. Chests of tea, bolts of fine silk, spicy- 
smelling sandalwood, ebony, jade the color of green 


—Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 


LIVING ON THE WATER 


Along Canton’s water front are hundreds of river junks where Chinese 
people live, work, and play. Many of them never set foot on land. 


apples, ginger, carved ivory are loaded on ships for 
faraway markets. Cargoes of rice are unloaded. So 
crowded is Canton that the rice fields of this section 
cannot feed all the people. 

For hundreds of years, Canton has been a great 
trading center. British, Dutch, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese sailing ships dropped anchor here nearly three 
hundred years ago. Tea, silks, and rhubarb were 
carried back home by these early traders. 

The early traders from England and Portugal gave 
the city its name. The Chinese called this southern 
part of their country Kwangtung (gwang’doong’) 
Province. The sailors from Europe said the word 
quickly and carelessly. It sounded much like Canton. 
So the city is known to the people of the western world 
as Canton. If you look at the map of China in your 
atlas, you will see another word printed under Canton. 
It is Kwangchow (gwing’jo’), meaning Broad City, 
the Chinese name for this seaport. 

That name is a good one, for Canton spreads out 
over much land. Even then there is not room enough 
for the one and one-half million people who live 


here. Some of these people have to live on boats along 


the canals and the Pearl River. They plant their gar- 
dens on bamboo rafts and fish for their food. 

The people of other countries who live in Canton 
have their homes off shore, too. They live on an 
island which is made out of mud banks and is called 
Shameen (sha’mén’). Jack and I are now at Shameen. 
We are staying here a few days and then flying to 


Nanking. As ever, ae Kå 
au aet 


P. S.—The little stray dog is still with us. We are 
keeping him as a mascot and have named him Peek. 
He is such a small, shaggy bundle of fur with a real 
plume of a tail and round, sad eyes. I wonder what 
happened to his Chinese master. 


A New Reading Machine 


The microfilm is a tiny picture film of a book. On 
the film is everything in the book, even the pictures. 
If a person wishes to read this microfilm, he puts it on 
a special reading machine. The tiny images on the film 
are enlarged by the machine and thrown on a screen. 

Microfilms can be made of anything which the eye 
can see. They can be sent easily from place to place. 
They can be stored away in very small spaces. They 
are not expensive to make. 

Such tools for reading will bring many a rare and 
great book within easy reach of students. Those who 
are studying science will be able to read the papers of 
famous scientists, papers which may never have been 
published. Those who are studying history may be 
able to read rare old books which are found only in 
some faraway museum or library. 

For the past three years, Uncle Sam’s Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., has had a special 
microfilm service. This autumn, the Library of Con- 
gress is setting up such a service, too. Perhaps some 
day, reading machines and microfilms will be as much 
used as are typewriters today. 


A Happy Thanksgiving Vacation 
The Editor of My Weekly Reader wishes you a 
pleasant Thanksgiving holiday with roast turkey, cran- 
berry sauce, pumpkin pie, and other good things to eat. 
As you will have a short vacation over Thursday, 
November 25, there will be no issue of My Weekly 
Reader next week. 
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BLIMPY {0 THE HOBBY CLUB 


ee hobby is building model 
ips. At Thanksgiving party, he 
shows the boys and girls his model of 


the Mayflower. 


Some of the boys and girls of the Hobby Club put on a 
shadow-graph picture of the Pilgrims. The figures of the Pil- 
grims were cut out of cardboard. Then, from behind a big 
sheet, the boys threw flashlights on them. 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Sport does not know that he is causing much 
fun out in front as he dashes across the stage 
behind the sheet. 


- (A) Meeting the Facts 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 


When you read, you should meet the important facts, 
study them, and know them well. The following exercise 
will help you remember the facts in the story about the 
Nine-Power Treaty. Mark an X in the space which makes 
each sentence correct. 


1. A peace meeting is being held this month in (CX Bel- 
gium -~ China __ -the United States). 

2. The Nine-Power Treaty was signed in (— 1936 
ate 1910 -> 1922). 

3. The governments of nine nations agreed to (XX pro- 
tect China ____divide China __ fight for China). 

4. When the Nine-Power Treaty was made, everyone was 


eager to ( fight end the World War Seep 
peace in the world). 


D. Five years ago, the rulers of Japan took (___all China 
_X Manchuria ____Shanghai). 


6. The Nine-Power Treaty (_X-has _..has not) been 
used to stop Japan’s fight in China. 


7. Our Government has been (____eager to keep out of the 


trouble in China helping the Chinese — X protecting’ 


its trade rights in China). 
8. The invitation to the meeting was accepted by CX al 


nine nations ____ only four nations _all but two 
nations). 


9. Soviet Russia has (____no interests -X -trade and busi- 
ness interests ___ -much land) in China. 

Other peace meetings have (_ Xkept peace in the world 
——not worked well ____ stopped the fighting). 


10 


Perfect score is 10. My score is _—— 


Have a Peace Meeting of Your Own 


Pretend that your classroom is the meeting hall of the 
nine nations which signed the Nine-Power Treaty. Divide 
the class into nine sections. Let each section represent one 
of the countries which has sent men to the peace meeting. 
Then discuss what can be done to stop the fighting in the 
Far East. Use your background of history and geography 
to help you. Refer back to the story about Japan and China 
in My Weekly Reader for September 27-October 1. These 
questions will also help you. 

1. What promises were made in the Nine-Power Treaty? 
How did the promises help the nations work out their 
own interests in the Far East? Would you say that these 
interests were entirely selfish? Why? 

2. Why did Japan break the treaty? Why did she choose 
this special time to act? Give reasons to prove your 
answers. 

3. Why has Uncle Sam kept his hands off the trouble in 
the Far East? Why is he now taking some part in the 


meeting? Look at the cartoon on the front page. What 
does it tell you about Uncle Sam’s policy toward Europe 
and the Far East? What is the cartoonist’s view on this 
important question? Do you agree or disagree with him? 

4, Make your own guess about the results of the meeting. 
Then watch for the real results and compare them with 
your own guesses as to what would happen. 


(B) Using a Dictionary 
(Ability To Arrange Words in Alphabetical Order) 
The dictionary is a friend that will serve you all your life. 
You should learn to use it quickly. Test yourself to see if 
you know the first steps in using a dictionary. 


CA Write the letters of the alphabet from f to 0 _.___... 
e ee es from took Ze ee eee SN 
EL Arrange the following words in alphabetical order by 
numbering the words as shown in the first line below. 
1. traveler (4) harbor (3) adventures (1) goats (2) 
2. Heidi /. Shirley¢/, Jean. Marco, 
7 3. books /, library A, manuscripts Le pictures A 
4, peace gh = public G power Sp page 3 
5. treaty L _ train OS FS trade A trouble y. 
© J Perfect score is 10. My score is ______ 


~ 4 


HERE is your chance to give something new and different for Christ- 
mas—pencils carrying the name of the person to whom you are 
making the gift. Give these name pencils to your teacher. father, 
mother, relatives, and friends. The price is only 20c, which brings 
three pencils, packed in a gift box. with the name stamped on each 
pencil. Buy some of these pencils with your own name, too. 
Memo to Teacher: Name pencils make inexpensive, personalized 


gifts for your pupils. In ordering, please furnish list of names to be 
stamped on pencils for the different sets. 


PRICE: 20c per set, postpaid, cash with order. 
DETACH AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
AMERICAN Epucartion Press, Inc.. 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 


I am inclosing Rog {20c per set) for tL Name Pencr Sets. 


Names to be put on pencils ROBERT SAND R LOM 
(PI lainly.) 


lease PRINT, or write p 


R5-10 


My Name... 
Home Address. 


City on PY Om ee ee ene State eee 


My WEEKLY Reaver, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year, Special rates for school clubs. 
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To the Rescue of Our Sea Birds 


THE STORMY PETREL OF THE SEA 


This timid sea bird builds its nest on land, but it spends most of its life 
on the storm-tossed waves of the ocean. 


EW ENGLAND is worried about the sea birds 
along her coast. The water for miles around is 
often coated with oil. Sometimes it leaks from passing 
ships. Sometimes it is dumped into the water when 
a ship’s tanks are cleaned out. This oil is very harmful 
to sea life of all kinds. 

When a sea bird’s feathers are covered with oil, the 
bird cannot swim or dive. He cannot even fly. Often 
these birds slowly starve to death, because they can 
no longer dive into the sea for their food. The fish 
suffer, too, for the oil smothers many of them. It is 
especially harmful to herring, mackerel, crabs, 
lobsters, and shrimps. The oil in the water kills sea- 
weed and other grasses upon which many deep-sea 
creatyres feed. 

Time was when the seas were free from oil. That 
was in the days of the old sailing ships. Sea birds 
followed in the wake of the ships or dipped down into 
the water for their supper of fish. Seaweed and other 
grasses grew and flourished deep down in the water. 
Many shellfish and other sea creatures lived in the 
clean salt water. 

But today many modern oil-burning ships sail the 


e 
“And like the wings of sea birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea.” 
—From “Twilight” by Longfellow. 


seven seas. Many tankers carry cargoes of oil on board. 
These ships often leave trails of oil behind them. 

So harmful to sea life has this trail of oil become 
that bird lovers the world over have taken up the 
problem, More than ten years ago, men from 14 coun- 
tries met to talk about it. They agreed to set up zones 
extending out from their coasts 50 to 150 miles. No 
ship would be allowed to discharge any oil within 
those zones. This rule, however, was never put into 
force. Nor are there any rules for ships far out at sea. 

Ships still dump old oil into the sea or allow leaks 
to leave trails of oil in their wake. Every year, nearly 
a thousand tons of oily substance are washed ashore 
around New York Bay. Along the beaches of Block 
Island and Nantucket, many kinds of sea birds have 
been killed by oily water. Nearly 500 bluebills were 
killed by oil at East Providence, Rhode Island. All 
along the New England coast, Long Island Sound, 
Chesapeake Bay, and southward to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Pacific Coast, oily waters are killing 
hundreds of our sea birds. 

Uncle Sam has a law which forbids any person to 
dump oil into or upon the waters along our coasts or 
the waters within our country where boats can travel. 
But this law, like the international one, has not been 
put into force. 

Bird lovers and fish and game clubs are trying to 
find ways in which this law can be put into force. 
One idea calls for oil separators on ships. These ma- 
chines separate oil from the water. Then the recov- 
ered oil can be used again, and the water, free from 
any oil, can be drained overboard. The saving in oil 
from such a machine would soon pay for it. But time 
is needed to work out the details of such a plan and 
to put it into force. 

The bird lovers of New England are especially wor- 
ried about the sea birds this coming winter. When the 
ice and snow come, the sea birds do not rest on the 
shore. Instead, they ride the waves in the open sea. 
How can this water be kept free from oil? 

Uncle Sam’s Coast Guard will help work out this 
problem. Every surfman on duty will keep a close 
watch for ships which are discharging oil in harbors 
or along the coast. Any ship disobeying Uncle Sam’s 
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. law about oil will be fined. Uncle Sam hopes that ship 
owners will lend a helping hand, too. They can keep 
a close watch for leaks on their ships. They can be 
careful not to dump oil on the waters of a harbor or 
along the coast. 3 

With such help, the rescue squad of New England 
bird lovers and sportsmen hopes to save the sea birds 
and deep-sea life. The squad hopes to make the haunts 
of these sea creatures fresh and clean, unspoiled by a 
trail of oil from passing steamships and tankers. 


F A TPE 


< 


If you could visit this English shipyard, you would 
hear the rat-tat-tat of hammers and the buzz-buzz- 
buzz of electric drills. You would see dozens of men 
at work on this big skeleton of an ocean liner. Today 
the skeleton is called Number 1029 by the Cunard 
White Star Line, which is building it. But rib by rib, 
the skeleton is growing into a 32,000-ton ship, the 
largest ever built in England. 

“What about the Queen Mary?” you are probably 
asking. 

The Queen Mary was built in Scotland, and her 
sister ship is now being built there, too. But Num- 
ber 1029 is taking shape at an English shipyard, just 
across the Mersey River from Liverpool. 

Look at the skeleton. Then try to imagine it as a 
beautiful ship sailing away to ports across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Imagine it coming into New York Harbor and 
being pushed into its berth at the pier by sturdy little 
tugboats. If your imagination is working well, you 
may even be able to see yourself on board, bound for 
adventures in distant lands. 


Put On a Fair 


Let the class decide what kind of a fair to have. Here are’ 


a few hints: a Chinese fair, a hobby fair, a science fair, or a 
Christmas fair. If you choose the Chinese fair, find out who 
owns Chinese things, such as beautiful brocades, fans, slip- 
pers, dolls, pieces of ivory, or mandarin coats. If a person 
is willing to lend his Chinese treasures for your fair, be sure 
that you take very good care of them. Plan how you will 
arrange the things in the classroom. Some things will look 
well-on tables. Others should hang on the walls. Let each 
member of your class have charge of his own special exhibit. 
Know the history of everything in your fair so that you can 
tell visitors about the treasures. 


Journey’s End for a Queen of the Sea 

The great ocean liner Leviathan (lé-vi'a-thin) is 
on her way to the junk yard. She is being sold to the 
highest bidder for scrap iron. The metal in the ship 
will be carefully sorted and cut into pieces with big 
blowtorches. Powerful presses will pack the twisted 
pieces of metal into great bales. Then these bales will 
be sent to mills where scrap metal is used to make 
many new products. 

The dealer in scrap iron is always eager to buy a 
worn-out ship. There is good, pure metal in a battle- 
ship or a great ocean liner. The Leviathan is a real 
prize for the junk yard. 

She was once the largest and mightiest passenger 
ship on the ocean. That was about 24 years ago in the 
days just before the World War. Since then the great 
ship has had many adventures. 

The Leviathan had her first taste of salt water at 
Hamburg, Germany, in the spring of 1913. She was 
named the Vaterland (va-ter-land) and sailed under a 
German flag. But during the World War, she was taken 
over by our Government and given another name. 

With the new name Leviathan and under the 
Anrerican flag, the ship carried nearly one hundred 
thousand soldiers across the Atlantic to fight in France. 
Later, when peace was made with Germany, Uncle 
Sam paid that country for the ship and put her in 
service as an ocean liner. The Leviathan became a 
popular ship and carried hundreds of passengers 
across the Atlantic and back home again. Many a 
world-famous person traveled on her. Queen Marie 
of Rumania was once a passenger on board the Levia- 
than. But today there are newer and finer ships on 
the ocean. These have taken trade away from the old- 
Leviathan. So the ship has been retired. 

For the past three years, the Leviathan has been 
tied up at a dock in Hoboken, New Jersey. Her paint 
is peeling off. Rust is eating through her hull. Tiles 
are falling from the sides of the swimming pool. Dust 
is inches thick on the furniture and floors. The once 
proud ship is now.a sorry sight. Her splendor is dulled 
by dust and rust. f 

But to the junk yard, she is worth her weight in 
gold. Serap iron is selling at good prices today. The 
old ship will bring more than one million dollars, 
perhaps as much as two million. z 

This money will be used to build a new queen of 
the seas. As the Leviathan comes to journey’s end, a 
new and more modern ocean liner is being planned 
to take her place. ; 


m —————— 
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LIFE BEGINS FOR A NEW SHIP 


A drawing of the new ship which will be built to take the place 
of the old Leviathan. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 


Jack and I flew from Canton to Nanking. On the 
‘way, we were chased by a Japanese plane. The pilot 
thought that we were Chinese airmen. So we landed 
in China’s capital a bit breathless and quite shaky in 
the knees. That was two days ago. But we are still 
looking nervously up at the sky as we explore the 
modern city of Nanking. 

Nanking has not always been the capital of China. 
For about three hundred years, Peiping (ba’ping’) 
was China’s capital. But in 1928, Nanking became the 
seat of government of the Chinese Republic. That is, 
Nanking is the Washington, D. C., of China. 

That city was chosen because of its position. in 
China. It is on the south bank of the Yangtze 
(yang’tsé’) River, along which much of the country’s 
trade moves. The city is not far from Shanghai, which 
is a rich trade center, and it is within reach of Canton. 


For the past ten years, Nanking has been striving © 


to take her place with the capitals of the western 
nations. The city has some very new seven-story 
buildings which are made like the old Chinese 
pagodas. It has a modern railroad station and a hun- 
dred miles of wide paved streets that wind in and out 
of the city. But there are no big factories. Nanking’s 
most important industry is the making of brocades, 
and that work is done in the homes of the people. 
Those brocades are world famous for their beauty. 

The last time I was in Nanking, I bought a beautiful 
Chinese mandarin coat. I also explored the streets of 
the city. There I met Chinese farmers, government 
workers, soldiers, policemen, jinrikisha (jin-rik’i-sha) 
pullers, taxi drivers, and shopkeepers. I saw hundreds 
of automobiles on the wide paved streets. I heard 
trains puffing and roaring in the station. I followed 
the great wall which is built around the city. 

But today Nanking is the capital of a nation at war. 
Japanesé airplanes have flown overhead and dropped 
bombs on the streets. There are many big holes where 
the bombs have fallen. There are many buildings in 

When I walk along the street, I am ever on the watch 
for bombing planes. Today I am not thinking about 
such lovely things as Chinese mandarin coats. I am 
gathering news and pictures of a terrible war. 


Your war-weary traveler zo Kt 
' Tau atte 


“The old bus went 350 miles a day.” 
“Wasn’t the scenery —” 

“We had only two punctures.” 
“Wasn't the—” 

“Did 18 miles to a gallon.” 

“Wasn't the—” 

“And 200 miles to every quart of oil.” 
“Wasn’t—” 

“Didn’t stop at one garage.” 
“Was—” 

“We surely had a wonderful trip.” 
“Yes, but the scenery?” 

“What scenery?” 


What’s Your Hobby? : 


—Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


. This boy makes model trailers. He has set up a 
little workshop in the basement of his home. There 
he keeps the tools and materials which he uses to build 
the tiny modern houses on wheels. 

Inside, these trailers are perfect in every detail. 
There are little bunks, wee kitchens, cozy lamps on, 
tables, and a comfortable chair or two. The trailers 


roll along on fat rubber tires on any imaginary trip 


the builder cares to take. Building trailer models is 


as popular a hobby as building airplane, train, or ship 


models. 


Does each member of your class ride a hobbyhorse? 


If so, you may want to start a hobby club. 


` 


For Your Science Scrapbook 


The men who work in a famous glass factory in 
Germany have an orchestra. Their instruments are 


all made of glass. Do you suppose they ever beata 


rub-a-dub-dub on a glass drum? 
‘ROUND 


Ours oi Ae 


Turning Halloween Into Fun for All . 
Dear Girls and Boys: 
You are the best pals and helpers a dog could have. Your Halloween parties, 
Parades, and carnivals brought fun to hundreds of persons. The sixth grade 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, reports that from twelve to fitthen hundred people came 
out to see their school carnival. The Junior Policemen said that not a single 
visitor came back to a car with soaped windows. 


Not all the schools sent the names of the children who took , so I am 
printing the names of the schools and the number of children who took part. 
am proud to send Bookiet No. 602—“Inventions", as a special prize to the 
tant schools: Public School, Grades 5 and 6 (24 children), Alice M. 


weet, teacher, Wood River, Nebr.; South pple. Sch School (4 children), Mrs. 


ones Washington Sch 
teacher, Iron Hiver, Wis.; "South Interm digital School: Ganda 6- B (number. of 


trict No. 2 (6 children), Miss Catherine. M. Bly, teacher, ase DRS 
Covington School, Grade 6 (pombenkoi Apupi not given), Miss Mine ine Te tee 
Voigt, teacher, Covington, oe School (8 children), Arden F. 


inson, toad Millport, Ala.; Public Schook 
(number not given), Mire. Siegrist, teacher, Colusa, IN.; Fountain School, 
Grade 6-2 (number 08 ven), Vir; 
Mich.; Cicero School Building, Grade 6 (32 children), elise Elsie Staff, teacher, 
Cicero, il; pin pide School (29 dren Miss Evalin e J. Kiley, facher 


Eleanor Vaughan of Needham, rere a ‘party for her friends. Elaine 
Aotes of Ionia, Iowa, told us et a cane time she and her brother had. 


Your good friend, ` SANDIE. 


~ 
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THE HOBBY CLUB 


- The Hobby Club holds an im-| This group is making scrapbooks 
portant meeting. The members de- | for hospitals. The boys and girls cut | of the boys are mending and painting | bring them to the Hobby Club. The 
aa praeri making clothes and dressing 

o 


mas. paste them in books made of wrap- | as new. 


ping paper. 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Weotton 


This group is making toys. Some| Children who have outgrown dolls 


(A) Exploring Your Memory 
(Ability To Recall Facts) 

How well do you remember important news facts? Test 
‘your memory. by writing the answers to the questions in 
this test. Then skim or glance quickly through Issues 1-11 
of My Weekly Reader to check your answers. Be sure to 
straighten out in your own mind the news facts behind any 
questions which you miss. 


1. Why has Russia set up a camp on a drifting TA floe neag 
the North Pole? — 


2. What does Japan need and hope to gain in China? — 


3. What treaty did Japan break when she invaded China? 
4. What United Seares possession will be given its free- 

dombin}] 946 2 Se ee ee fe Se i 
5. For whom has Greenbelt, Maryland, been built? —— 


6. Where are the canyon islands which scientists recently 
Visited? p eee ee ee? oa ta a 
7. On what western river are two great dams being built? 


8. What great document was 150 years oJd on Septem- 


herF1T 1937.28 ae ere ee es ee S 
9. Name two important questions that Congress may take 


up during its special session. --—----—-------—-—-----m--—— 


10. What large ocean liner is being sold for scrap iron? 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


(B) Do You See Pictures? 


(Ability To Visualize) 


As you read, do you build up pictures in your mind? If 
you do not, you have not learned the first step in reading. 
Each word should be a part of the whole picture. This exer- 
cise will help you pick out words with which to make 
memory pictures of the front-page story. Skim through each 
paragraph and find the words which will help to build a 
picture in your mind. The first paragraph has been worked 
out for you. Write the word pictures for the other paragraphs. 


1. coated with oil, passing ships, sea birds along coast, 
dumped into water, ship’s tanks, sea life, New England. 


5. 


6.) EnA ee EE EE EA ES G 


it $ 


Perfect score is 22. 
A 


(C) Pronouncing New Words 


(Vocabulary Development) 


You can pronounce new words if you break them into 
syllables or parts and then put them back together again 
into words. The number after each word tells you how many 
syllables there are in it. Write the syllables in the words 
below, then pronounce them. See number one. 


1. smothers (2) .smoth-ers_ 6. forbids (2) 


2. problem (2) Sn ee Se Separators) (4) es 
3. extending (3) ——— 8. disobeying (4) --—————-—-— 
4. discharge (2) ____...... 9. rescue (2) -———————— 


5. substance (2) — —— 10. electrice (3) ——————-—-—-— 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —— 


1 Booki for Christmas! 


Nearly every boy and girl likes to read books. Here are some 
new books you will want for Christmas. They are called — 


Little Adventure Books 


There are 10 books in the set. You will be able to start a real library 
with these books. The 10 titles are— 


The Story of Knighthood Cotton 

Early Explorers Corn 

Colonial Life Rubber 
Winning the West Growth of Cities 


Transportation The Story of Irrigation 
Each book is an exciting story with many pictures. The entire set is only 
$1.15, postpaid. 


Show This Notice to Your Parents. Ask them if you may have a set of 
Little Adventure Books for a Christmas gift. Tell them these books will 
help you in school work, too. 


(Parents: Please use coupon below when ordering.) 


American Epucation Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio R5-11 


Piease send set (or sets) of the 
No. 500 series of LIWTLE ADVENTURE BOOKS. 
I am inclosing remittance of $1.15 per set. 


BI pr TS oreo 


Address A Sep ee rm re 


et tot Oa a ad oe nad ea © oe OT “phe 
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Voice Bridges Across the Ocean 


—Courtesy Long Lines 


> —/ 
LT] 
BENEA. 
THE SHORTEST WAY ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
The zigzag lines on this map run as straight as arrows over the 


ocean. They mark five voiceways from the United States to 
other countries. Can you teli where each one gpes? 


PLUGGING IN 


Pulling and plugging hundreds of wires keep the operator’s 
fingers busy on this great telephone switchboard. 


—Photos courte. 


sy American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
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NUMBER, PLEASE 
When you take down the receiver of a telephone to call a number, 
an operator at a great switchboard helps you to complete your call. 


"NAN FRANCISCO calling Shanghai,” says a 
voice into a telephone mouthpiece. 

“The connection is made; kindly talk,” replies an- 
other voice fully six thousand miles away across the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In less than a second, the world’s largest ocean has 
been bridged by voices. The words are carried by a 
short-wave radio circuit. Perhaps the message is a 
Christmas greeting or a wish for a peaceful New Year 
from friends and relatives in the United States. Per- 
haps the message is a question about the fighting in 
China or about trade with that far eastern land. 

Whatever the message, it is a costly one, for chatter 
over an ocean voiceway comes high. For three min- 
utes of chatter between New York and Shanghai, one 
must pay thirty dollars on week days. Between San 
Francisco and Shanghai, the price for a three-minute 
talk is twenty-one dollars. Of course, the rates are 
somewhat lower at night and on Sundays. 

This voiceway from the United States to Shanghai 
is very new. It was just set up during the past sum- 
mer, At the “big end” on this side of the Pacific, there 


are the telephones of the United States, Canada, Cuba, 


and Mexico, several million in all. At the “little end” 
across the Pacific, there are some fifty-seven thousand 
telephones in Shanghai and a few other cities of China. 

The several million telephones in this part of the 


world also can be connected with other voiceways.. 


The United States can call England, Europe, Australia, 
and Japan, as well as China. In fact, there are only 
two large telephone systems in the world that we 
cannot reach with our own telephones. These are 
New Zealand and Soviet Russia. 

Any time we wish and have the price, we can take 
down our receiver and ask central to connect us with 
Shanghai, Tokyo, Sydney, or London. An operator 
on the international switchboard will pull and plug 
a few of the hundreds of wires in front of her. You 
will hear the hum and buzz of the busy world voice- 
ways. You will hear voices repeating your call, pick- 
ing it up, and sending it on its way. Then you will 
hear the voice of the person you are calling almost 
as if that person were in the room with you. == 

Of course, the voice may be a very sleepy one if you 
call at the wrong time. Remember, there is a differ- 
ence of many hours in time between our country and 
countries across the ocean. The difference in time 
between New York and Shanghai is 13 hours. “Time” 
travels westward with the sun around the world. The 
“day” changes at the International Date Line out in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 

Suppose you live in New York City and call a 
friend in Shanghai at 9 o’clock in the morning. As he 
answers the telephone, the clocks of Shanghai will 
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be striking 10 o'clock in the evening. If you`live in 
a State that uses Central Time and call your friend 
at 9 a.m., he will probably be in bed. It will be 11 
o'clock at night in Shanghai. At 9 a.m. in States with 
Mountain Time, it is 12 o'clock midnight in Shanghai. 
In States with Pacific Time, 9 a.m. means 1 o’clock in 
the morning of the next day in Shanghai. So you see, 
if you do not choose your time carefully, you may 
hear a very sleepy Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year over the telephone. 


The Christmas Star That Shepherds Watched 


Down through the centuries, the Star of Bethlehem 
has been of great interest to many people the world 
over. That star shone brightly one December night 
nearly two thousand years ago. Shepherds in faraway 
Palestine and stargazers of the East watched it and 
wondered. 

Today men of science can show us how that sky of 
long ago may have looked. It was, of course, not at all 


# like the December sky of this year. The stars change 


their positions in the sky ever so little as the years 
roll by. 

Each year, the winter star groups come a little 
earlier. But only a few moments each year make quite 
a difference in nearly two thousand years. So an en- 
tirely different set of stars shone on the night of the 
first Christmas. 

A wonderful machine can make a motion picture 
of the sky as it is today, as it was any time in the past, 


_ and as it will be any time in the future. This machine 


throws images of the stars of any date upon the dome 
or ceiling of a planetarium (plain-é-tar’i-im). 

The Hayden Planetarium in New York City has 
such a machine. Every day, it gives a star show for 
visitors who wish to study the sky. This month, the 
great machine is showing visitors the December sky 
along the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea nearly 
two thousand years ago. + 

If you live near New York City, you may see this 
Christmas program at the planetarium. If not, you will 
want to know just what a planetarium is like. So let’s 
pretend that we are visiting the Hayden Planetarium. 

When we go into the building, we shall see a big 


—American Museum of Nat. Hist., N.Y. 


OUTSIDE THE HAYDEN PLANETARIUM 
As you walk past the planetarium, you see its great dome which is 
arched like the sky. If you walked into the building and looked up at 
the dome, what would you see? The picture at the right will tell you 
how the inside of a planetarium’s dome looks. 


—American Museum of Nat. Hist., N.Y. 


See 


TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
Came! caravans still travel over the desert as they did two 
ousand years ago. 


circular room. Its ceiling is a great white dome. Its 
walls look like the horizon with the skyscrapers of 
New York City outlined against it. Near the entrance 
to the room, there are a desk and a switchboard. In the 
center of the room, there is a strange-looking thing. 
What can it be? 

It runs on a track, but it is not a car. It looks some- 
what like a giant dumbbell, but it cannot be that. Let’s 
look at it closely. There are dozens of little lenses 
sticking out on all sides of the machine. There are 
electric motors in it, too. This machine is somewhat 
like a motion-picture machine. It is the machine which 
throws the images of the stars on the dome. 

After we sit down in the big room, the light dies out 
very slowly and we are left in darkness. Then we 
forget where we are. The ceiling above us has become 
the evening sky with thousands of stars twinkling in it. 
It is the evening sky of the first Christmas. It is the 
sky as it may have appeared when the shepherds 
watched their flocks in Palestine long ago. 

Then slowly the stars grow dim, The darkness 
disappears. Lights flood the room. The walls are once 
again a painted horizon. The ceiling is just a white 
dome. We are back from our trip in the vast region 
of the twinkling stars. But in our minds is the picture 
of that sparkling fairyland. We shall remember it as 
we look up at the twinkling stars this Christmas Eve. 


i 
INSIDE A PLANETARIUM 
The dome of the planetarium becomes the sky at night. The machine in 
the center is not a warrior from Mars. It throws the twinkling stars upon 
the dome. The white dots around the machine are not lightning bugs. 
They are people who are watching the sky show. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

As we entered Peiping, we saw this sign. It means 
Peking, the northern capital, and is the old name of 
the city. After Nanking was made the capital of 
China, the Chinese changed the name of the city to 
Peiping, northern peace. But the Japanese now con- 
trol this part of North China and are calling the city 
by its ancient name. What a puzzle for weary travelers! 
Are we in Peking or Peiping? 

Whichever it is, the old city is a very beautiful place. 
It is really a group of cities, each one surrounded by 


its own walls. There is the Tatar City, where a famous 
chieftain from Mongolia set up his court more than 
six hundred years ago. There is the Forbidden City, 
which was built by the Ming Emperors of China. Those 
rulers had an eye for the beautiful. They built mag- 
nificent, costly temples and palaces. Even today por- 
celains made during the Ming Dynasty sell for high 
prices and are very valuable. The Chinese City is 
really the shopping center-and crowded with people 
and traffic. 

I liked the Chinese City. There one meets camel 
earavans from the Gobi Desert and carts pulled by 
little Mongol ponies with silver buckles on their har- 
ness. Jinrikishas pulled by strong Chinese move 
swiftly among the caravans, carts, and automobiles. 
This Chinese City is a noisy place, too. Street sellers 
shout their wares. Tom-toms, whistles, and horns 
make a great racket and din. 

In the Legation Quarters live the ambassadors and 
representatives from other countries. Their homes 
and offices stand behind high walls with guards in 
front of the gates. 

So far I have just caught a glimpse of all these cities 
within a city. But tomorrow I shall be up bright and 
early so that I can go to market with our Chinese cook. 
I shall dress warmly, too. 

All day, I have been so very cold, As I explored 


the beautiful old city, I kept my hands in my pockets 
and my coat collar turned up around my ears. 
Brr-rrr-rr! It is cold in this northern city of Peiping. 
I am sitting cross-legged right on top of the stove with 
a little table beside me. After I finish this letter, I 
shall put the table on the floor and make my bed on 
the stove. The bed will be a hard straw mat, a very 
hard pillow which is stuffed with millet and a long 
padded cover. But at least, I shall be warm. The heat 
from the kitchen stove comes through a pipe into my 


stove. 
Your frozen friend, KKU 


Sandie the Question Hound 


“Who is Santa Claus?” ask boys and girls from far 
and near as they hang up their stockings on Christmas 
Eve. 

Saint Nicholas, Kriss Kringle, Father Christma’ 
Santa Claus. He has a dozen names, but nevertheless 
he is a ghost. -He is the spirit of a man named Nicholas 
who lived hundreds of years ago. Nicholas spent his 
life giving to others. He slipped gold and silver coins 
under the doors of those who were in need. He left 
baskets of goodies on the doorsteps of those who were 
hungry. He did so many kind deeds that people called 
him Saint Nicholas. 

Down through the years, his spirit of kindness and 
cheerful giving has come. As a jolly old ghost, he . 
wanders over the world, filling the hearts of boys 
and girls with happiness. Sandie. 


The Christmas Trees Come to Town 


Christmas must be just around the corner, for car- 
loads of Christmas trees are rolling into the big cities. 
These trees come from the pine woods of Maine and 
New Hampshire, the hills of Massachusetts, and the 
mountains of New York State. 

For weeks, woodsmen have been hard at work cut- 
ting these trees. Most of them have been taken from 
our large national forests. These trees have been 
shipped to markets in the east, west, north, and south. 
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Between two and three million of them will be sold 
this Christmas in the east alone. More than ten mil- 
lion dollars will be spent throughout the Nation on 
Christmas trees. 


December 13-17, 1937 
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The boys and girls of the Hobby| Jelly molds or paper nut cups are 
as gifts for | filled with plaster of Paris. Then 


Club plan to make Christm 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


iil l =a are 
While the plaster of Paris is] This is one of the pretty table deco- 


a | hardening, the boys and girls | rations which the Hobby Club mem- 


their mothers. They decide to make smooth stick, 12 inches long, is put in | make cornucopias from drawing | bers made for their mothers, What 


table Christmas trees as a surprise. the center of each mold. 


paper. are decorated with|a jolly surprise each mother will 
e] paper and fastened | have on Christmas morning. 
around the sticks, 


(A) Building a Memory Bridge 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 

Pretend that your memory is a bridge across your mind. 

Then make this bridge bigger and stronger with every story 

hat you read. Pick out the important facts of each story 

nd add them to your memory bridge. This exercise will 

-help you pick out the important facts in the front-page story. 

- In each blank space, write the correct word or words from 
the list given below. 


1. A new telephone service was set up during the past 


summer between our country and „s---r me 
2. The voice is carried across the Pacific Ocean by a 


short-wave ee a ee eee 
3. The price of a three-minute telephone call between New 


York and Shanghai is ——_______ 


4, The rates are somewhat —-————-—— at night and on 
Sundays. 

5, The _—_--...-_-_-_ of the new voiceway is on 
this side of the Pacific. 

6. Canada, Cuba, and —————-—--——--———-—, as well as the 


United States, can use. the new voiceway. 
7. We can now call by telephone England, Europe, 


oS Se ees , and Japan, as well as China. 


8. We cannot call by telephone _.______.__._.___ and 
Soviet Russia. < 
9. There is a difference in time of —---——--—--—---- hours 
between New York and Shanghai. 
10. When it is 9 a.m. in New York, it is __-____ in Shanghai. 


Mexico, big end, New Zealand, 5, higher, little end, 13, China, 
$30, 10 p.m., radio circuit, lower, 12 o’clock noon, $96, 
Australia, 2 p.m. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is .__ 
Using Your Memory Bridge 

Divide the class into sections. Let one section be Shang- 
hai, China. Let the other sections be the four time belts in 
our country. Then let the boys and girls in each time belt 
call their friends in Shanghai. What time will you call if 
you wish to reach your friends just as they are getting up 
in the morning, during their noon lunch hour, just after their 
dinner about 7 p.m., or just before their bedtime at 10 p.m.? 

Then reverse these calls, letting the boys and girls in 
Shanghai ring the girls and boys in the different time belts 
at those same hours. 


Fun With a Map 


Use a globe of the world and a rubber band for this map 
game. Hold one end of the rubber band tightly against 
San Francisco on the globe. Stretch the band until the other 
end reaches Shanghai, China. Place another band between 
San Francisco and Tokyo. Shanghai, as you know, is farther 
south than Tokyo. Does the band to Shanghai pass south 
of the band to Tokyo at any point? If not, why not? 


Voices Across the Sea 


Have you heard China calling? There have been radio 
broadcasts from China. Have you heard any of them? 

Have you ever heard broadcasts from across the ocean, 
such as the Magic Key Hour of the National Broadcasting 
Company? If so, tell about the countries you heard and 
the programs broadcast. 

Watch for Christmas broadcasts from across the ocean. 


(B) Word Pictures for Stargazers 


(Ability To Visualize) 


Down through the years, poets have watched the evening 
sky and written about the twinkling stars. The stars have 
been called sentinels, candles, golden fruit, daisies in the 
meadows of the night, and diamonds in the sky. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

—Ann Taylor in “The Star” 


Wide are the meadows of night 
And daisies are shining there, 
Tossing their lovely dews— 
—Walter de la Mare in “The Wanderers” 


The stars are golden fruit upon a tree 
All out of reach. - 
—George Eliot in “The Spanish Gypsy” 
The stars came forth to listen 
To the music of the sea. 
—Lonefellow in ‘The Golden Legend” 


These blessed candles of the night. 
—Shakespeare in “The Merchant of Venice” 


And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky. 
—Thomas Campbell in “The Soldier’s Dream” 

The story about the Christmas Star gives you word 
pictures of the evening sky nearly two thousand years ago. 
One of these word pictures is “sparkling fairyland”. Look 
through the story and find other word pictures. 

ake your own word pictures of the evening sky. Use 
them in short rimes or free verse. 

Free verse does not rime. It has no regular rhythm. Some 
lines are short; some are long. Follow these steps and see 
how easy it is to write free verse. 

1. Good poetry has interesting word pictures. These word 
pictures may be sight, hearing, or feeling pictures. 

2. Working as a group, the class may make a list of word 
pictures about the winter sky at night. Make them short. 
Do not write complete sentences. Some of the word pictures 
may appeal to the eye and others to the ear. 

3. Rearrange your word pictures into a stanza of free verse. 


A Christmas Treat for the Birds 


Plan a Christmas for the birds. Put up feeding boxes. 
Collect corn, grain, apples, seeds, nuts, and suet for the boxes. 
Watch the birds which come to your lunch counters. Write 
a bird diary about what you see. Read your diaries in class 
after Christmas. 
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Toyland Gets Ready for Christmas 


TOYLAND’S REPAIR SHOP 


The policemen of New York City make old toys as good as new for the 
boys and girls that Santa Claus may forget. 


ERHAPS toyland is a make-believe place at the 
North Pole where giant rabbits and little men in 

red make toys for Santa Claus. Perhaps toyland is a 
busy, humming factory somewhere in the United 
States, Or it may be the toy repair shop of policemen 
and firemen where old toys are made as good as new 
again for the boys and girls that Santa Claus misses. 
At Christmas time, every place seems to be toyland. 
The toyshops of the world are filled with toys. Boys 
and girls press their noses against the cold panes of 
show windows and choose the toy treasures which 
they want for Christmas. Some pick out great bears 
that nod their heads, big rabbits that really hop, tiny 
automobiles that really run, or small airplanes that 
really fly. Others pick out steel construction sets with 
which to build bridges, windmills, and skyscrapers. 
A little girl may wish for the doll that can really eat 
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and drink. A little boy may want the printing press 
that can actually print a newspaper. 

If the boys and girls of long ago could have a peep 
into these modern toyshop windows, their eyes would 
be as round as saucers. The modern toys are a far 
cry from the clay dolls, tops, and balls of Egypt three 
thousand years ago. ; 

Modern toys are very different, too; from the toys 
of even several hundred years ago. Those toys were 
to be looked at, not played with. The toymakers of 
those early days made their toys with loving care. 
Some of them are so perfect and so beautifully made 
that they have been put in museums. More than one 
hundred years ago, in France, a toymaker turned out 
a little iron coach pulled by six glass horses. In Eng- 
land, a little later, a small blue iron dogcart with a 
white horse and a driver in green and brown was made 
with great care by a toymaker. That little carriage 
would run when the clockwork machinery was 
wound up. 

Some of the boys and girls who came to our country 
with the early settlers brought their toys with them. 
The Dutch children even brought their own special 
Santa Claus along. Nor did they forget him in their 
new cabin homes in the forests of Pennsylvania. He 
was supposed to come through the woods and leave 
presents for good boys and girls. Those presents were 
very much like the things which the grown-up pio- 
neers used. There were sets of small wooden furni- 
ture, pewter tea sets, tin kitchens, covered wagons, 
and tin fire engines. 

Today the modern toymakers also build toy copies 
of real things of this work-a-day world. Almost as 
soon as streamlined trains began to run, toy trains 
were made with streamlines. When you see them 
whizzing along toy tracks and through tiny tunnels, 
you can easily pretend that they are running one 
hundred miles an hour. The new toy airplanes have 
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—Courtesy Toy Manufacturers of U. S. A., Inc. 


IF TRAINS ARE YOUR HOBBY 
In every toyshop, you will find toy trains galore. There are streamlined models that will delight the heart of every boy. 


three big engines much like their big brothers, the 
giant transport planes of today. There are tiny elec- 
tric furnaces in which clay doll dishes and vases can 
be baked. There are very modern dollhouses with 
electric lights, electric stoves, and electric washing 
machines. There are rubber-tired automobiles which 
run by electricity. Thousands of workers and much 
machinery make modern toys which show the latest 
scientific inventions. ; 

Other toys are little copies of the funmakers that 
we all like today. Who has not watched Mickey Mouse 
in a movie or listened to Charlie McCarthy over the 
radio? So popular are these two stars of the screen 
and radio that the toymakers have copied them. There 
are Mickey Mice and Charlie McCarthys in nearly 
every toyshop. 

Many of the Christmas toys are made in the United 
States. Toys are turned out*by millions in 38 States. 
About twenty-five thousand workers make toys in 
nearly one thousand toy factories. This country leads 
the world in the making of mechanical toys. The 
whole toy industry is valued at about two hundred 
million dollars. 

Time was when the toy merchants of the United 
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HOW ABOUT A SLED FOR CHRISTMAS? 


These boys and girls seem to have chosen a new streamlined bobsled in 
the toyshop. All they need is a snowy hill and they’re off. 


States bought many toys from Germany. Then Japan 
began to sell more and more toys to us until she was 
sending more toys than Germany was. Rubber ani- 
mals, balls, bath-toys, bubble-blowers, and other toys 
were being shipped across the Pacific to our country. 

Today not so many toys are shipped across the 
ocean to be sold in the United States. That is not only 
because our own factories make many good play- 
things but also because there is a high duty on im- 
ported toys. A duty is a tax placed on certain articles 
which are made in other countries and sold in our 
country. It is collected by the United States Govern- 
ment. Such a duty or tax is known as a tariff, It is not 
only a way of raising money but also a protection 
for home industries. 

For weeks before Christmas, we hear about toys 
and see them in the windows of the stores. To every 
one of us, whether we are big or little, Christmas 
means toys. We like to play with them until we are 
too old for toys. But do we ever grow too old for them? 
Grownups seem to like to press their noses against 
toyshop windows and to make toy trains whiz around 
toy tracks. We hope that none of you will ever grow 


too old for Christmas toys. 
—Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 
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DO YOU WANT SKIS FOR CHRISTMAS? 
Each year, skiing becomes a more popular sport. With the first heavy 
snowfall, hundreds of boys and girls will be trying out new 
Christmas skis. 
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“He Made and Loveth All” 


As you open your own presents on Christmas morn- 
ing and eat your own big Christmas dinner, remember 
the words of the poet Coleridge, 
"He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 


For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Then remember all the animals and birds that may 
be cold and hungry this Christmas. Perhaps we know 
a horse that needs a warm blanket. Perhaps we know 
a kind family that would like to have a homeless 
kitten. Perhaps we can make a hungry cat purr with 
a saucer of milk or a hungry dog wag his tail by giving 
him a juicy bone. Perhaps we can help the birds that 
spend the winter near our homes by hanging out some 
suet or doughnuts and putting bread crumbs or grain 
in a sheltered place in the yard. Let’s give a wee gift 
to the animals and birds that are cold and hungry. 


Tom Trott Spends Christmas in China 
Dear Girls and Boys, 


We were up bright and early this morning for we 
were going to a Peiping market with our Chinese cook. 
Then we must do our Christmas shopping. We had 
a busy day ahead of us. 

When we reached the market, it was already 
crowded with Chinese cooks. Some carried their own 
scales to weigh the food which they were buying. 
These cooks would stand and argue for many minutes 
about the price of a Chinese cabbage or an eggplant. 

Our own cook was buying the food for our dinner. 
He went from stall to stall and looked at the vegetables 
and fruits. He weighed radishes which were as big as 
my fist. He argued about the price of bean sprouts, 
Chinese onions, ginger, and long cucumbers. No one 
was in a hurry. Everyone was having a good time 
making bargains. X 

“Buying Chinese food is like playing a game,” I said 
to Jack as our Chinese cook put us into jinrikishas and 
bowed courteously to us. He was returning home with 
his basket of food, and we were going to shop. 

Before the coolies started off, he told them to take 
us to see the Marco Polo Bridge. It is a very ancient 
bridge with two rows of stone lions on the railings. 
There is an old saying, “To count these lions drives 
men mad.” Marco Polo once rode across this bridge 
when he was traveling in Asia more than six hundred 
years ago. In his book, he says that it is a very fine 
stone bridge and that ten men riding side by side can 
cross it. Just last summer, there was much fighting 
near the bridge. Japanese and Chinese soldiers 
clashed there. 

From the Marco Polo Bridge, we went to the 
Peiping Bazaar to do our Christmas shopping. We 
spent hours there looking at everything from grain 
to lanterns and books. The place is like a great fair. 
Men are shouting their wares. Magicians are doing 
tricks to the delight of many little Chinese boys. We 
stopped to watch one magician make some dishes 
dance around on a mat. Of course, the dishes were 
on springs. But it was a good trick and well done. 

When our jinrikishas finally rolled into the court- 
yard of the Chinese merchant’s home, we were en, 
tirely hidden by bundles, our Christmas shopping. But 


Christmas wil] not be merry in war-torn China this year. But some 
Chinese children who live in mission schools far from the fighting will 
put up Christmas greens for the holiday season. 


the coolies helped us unload. As we climbed out, we 
saw the merchant’s children busily putting up Christ- 
mas greens in honor of their guests from across the sea. 
_ Suddenly I remembered a Christmas Eve many 
years ago. I was once again a small boy, bringing in 
an armful of holly on a snowy December day. Oh, to 
be at home for Christmas with the jingle of sleigh bells, 
the stockings hung by the chimney, and the Christmas 
tree sparkling with tinsel and balls! 
May each and every one of you have as merry a 
Christmas as I had when I was a boy. 


As ever, CKA 


A Future Diplomat 

The following letter addressed to bewhiskered and jolly 
Santa Claus should bring its reward: 

“Please bring me a bisikkle so I can get to school on time. 
Also a punching bag so I can get strong for moweng the 
lawn, and a big red waggon so I can bring in stoav wood. 
Ineed roler skates too so I can run erands faster for mother.” 

Yours truly, . Willie Jones. 


Deer, Deer! 
Santa: “My dear, you must stop feeding those reindeer 
shredded wheat. It’s dangerous.” 
Mrs. Claus: “Why is it dangerous?” 
Santa: “Well, this morning, one of them began to chew 
my whiskers!” —Courtesy Boys’ Life 
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Merry Christmas to All 


The Editor of My Weekly Reader wishes you a merry, 
merry Christmas. May your stockings be filled from top to 
toe with jolly surprises. May your Christmas tree be loaded 
with candy and toys. May you have great fun during the 
Christmas holidays. May you find great joy helping to make 
others happy this Christmas. 

Christmas week there will be no issue of My Weekly 
Reader. But the first January issue will be waiting for you 
when you come back to school after the holidays. 
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BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 
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The boys and girls of the Hobb; Sport plays Santa Claus, too, an Then the boys girls go back 


Club plan to play Santa Claus with | delivers a basket of Christmas toys. 
the toys and gifts which they have 


made. 


Where Is Toyland? 
Dramatize Christmas in Toyland. Work out scenes for 


three possible toylands: Santa Claus and the elves at the 
North Pole, a toy repair shop of the policemen and firemen, 
and a toy factory or toyshop. The class may work together 
in planning each scene. Then different groups of children 
may act out the three scenes. The following suggestions 
may help you: 

1. Reread “Toyland Gets Ready for Christmas”. 


2. 


Have a class discussion about the modern toys which you 
will bring to life in your scene in the toy factory or toy- 
shop. Discuss what worn-out toys you will make as good 
as new in the repair-shop scene. Discuss your setting 
and costumes for Santa Claus’ shop at the North Pole. 
a. What action can be put into the dramatization? 

b. What will the characters do and say? 

. When each group of children is ready, they may act out 
their scene for the class. After each group has acted a 
scene, the class may talk over these items with the actors: 
a. Was there enough acting? Did it move fast enough? 
b. Was there enough talking? | 

c. Did the actors face the audience? 

d. Did the actors feel the parts they played? 


. The artists in your class can make the scenery for your- 


play. On big sheets of brown wrapping paper (five feet 
long) and with colored crayons, make large pictures of 
Santa Claus, his workshop, the elves at work, the inside 
of a toy repair shop, the inside of a toyshop or toy factory. 


Sing Christmas Carols 


The singing of carols is a very old custom. They were 


sung long ago in many lands, and they are still sung in all 
parts of the world. Perhaps you would like to sing the old 
carols of other lands during your Christmas program. 


A Little Child Is Born 


A little Child on the earth has been born, 
He came to earth for the sake of us all! 


He came to earth but no home did he find, 
He came to earth and its cross did he bear, 


He came to earth for the sake of us all 
And wishes us all a happy New Year. 
—Old Flemish 


Torches 
Torches, torches, run with torches, 
AJl the way to Bethlehem! 
Christ is born and now lies sleeping; 
Come and sing your song to him! 


Sing, my friends, and make you merry, 
Joy and mirth and joy again; 

Lo, he lives, the King of Heaven, : 
Now and evermore, Amen. —Spanish 


many Christmas visits. to the clubhouse for their Christmas 
party. 


All Poor Men and Humble 
All poor men and humble, 
All lame men who stumble, 
Come haste ye, nor feel ye afraid; 
For Jesus, our treasure, 
With love past all measure, 
In lowly poor manger was laid. 


Though wise men who found him 
Laid rich gifts around him, 

Yet oxen they gave him their hay: 
And Jesus in beauty 

Accepted their duty; 

Contented in manger he lay. 


Then haste we to show him 
The praises we owe him; 

Our service he ne’er can despise: 
Whose love still is able 

To show us that stable 


Where softly in manger he lies. 
—Welsh 


Sing We Now of Christmas 
Sing we now of Christmas, 
Noel sing we herc! 


Hear our grateful praises 
To the Babe so dear, 


Angels called to shepherds: 
“Leave your flocks at rest, 

Journey forth to Bethl’hem, 
Find the lambkin blest.” 


From the Eastern country 
Came the kings afar, 

Bearing gifts to Bethlehem, 
Guided by a star. 


In Bethlehem they found them, 
Joseph and Mary mild, 

Seated by the manger, 
Watching the Holy Child. 


Then they offered gold and myrrh, 
Gifts of greatest price; 

There was ne’er a stable 
So like a Paradise. 


—From the French 


What Is It? 


What story in My 
Weekly Reader does this 
cartoon fit? Write a title of 
five words or less. 
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A Desert Island Becomes a Busy Air Base 


—Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 
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CHARTING AIR ROUTES OVER THE PACIFIC 


What does this map fell you about air routes of today and air routes 

to be? Read the key to the map. Then turn back to the story, “New York 

to London in 24 Hours”, Compare the map of air routes across the 

Atlantic Ocean with this map of air routes across the Pacific. What new 

and interesting facts do you learn from a careful study of these 
: two maps? 


NE of the most perfect airports in the world has 

just been finished. It is only a pin point of white 
sand and coral out in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 
But it is a wee island where rain never falls and 
storms never strike. ‘ 

This desert island is called Howland. It was dis- 
covered nearly one hundred years ago by the captain 
of a Yankee sailing ship. The captain may have sailed 
a bit off his course. He may have needed more wood 
or water on his long voyage. But if his crew went 
ashore, the men found only a barren corabisland, just 
a tiny dot in the ocean, where thousands of sea birds 
lived. The men found neither wood nor water. There 
are no springs in the sandy white soil, and there are 
only one or two little trees to keep off the hot sun. The 


captain of the trading ship marked the island and two 


other pin points of sand and coral on his chart of the 
Pacific Ocean, Then he weighed anchor and sailed 
away. A 

Down through the years, thost islands have been 
little dots on the maps of the world. They lie almost 
on top of the Equator about ay between Honolulu 
in the Hawaiian Islands and Pago Pago (ping’d 
päng'ð) in Samoa. Howland i$ two thousand miles 
south of Honolulu and twenty-four hundred miles 
north of New Zealand. È R 

The little islands are not far off thẹ beaten path of 
ships. But they have been lonely spots where no one 
lived and few people ever stopped. Sometimes a sail- 
ing ship would touch their shores to gather guano or 


WHO WAS SHIPWRECKED ON HOWLAND ISLAND? 


A human skeleton, parts of a canoe, one blue bead, and a footpath have 
been found on this tiny desert island. What story do you think they tell? 
Did a Robinson Crusoe once live there? 


WINGS OVER THE PACIFIC 


The Hong Kong Clipper made a trial flight across the Pacific Ocean to 
New Zealand last spring. In the picture, the great ship is resting in 
Auckland’s harbor at the end of the long trip. 


fertilizer. But no coaling or fishing stations were ever 
set up on the islands. As the years passed, only the 
waves beat against the coral shores. 

Then came the invention of the airplane. Men began 
to dream of flying across the ocean. Aviators in Great 
Britain and our country studied maps of the Pacific 
Ocean. They marked out routes and looked for good 
landing places. 

In the middle of the Pacific Ocean were the three 
little pin points. They would make good stepping- 
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stones on an air route from Hawaii to Australia and 
New Zealand. Great Britain and the United States 
hurried to claim the islands. In 1935, a British steamer 
started for Howland. About the same time, a United 
States Coast Guard cutter sailed from Honolulu and 


THE FOUR WINDS 


This old sailing ship will become a modern weather and radio station 

near Kingman Reef. Look at the picture carefully. What does it tell you 

about the ship? If you were on board, what supplies do you think you 
would see in her hold? 


headed southward. The cutter won the race to How- 
land bya few days. 

Of course, the cutter could not plant the Stars and 
Stripes over the island and sail away again. People 
had to be left there to live and work. By international 
law, a nation must set up a colony on any land that 
it claims and wishes to hold. 

Four Hawaiian boys were left on each one of the 
islands. These boys built cabins and set up weather 
stations. Every three months, a ship provers them 
supplies of food and water. 

For the past two years, relays of aac boys 
have lived on the islands. That is, one group stayed 
there for a certain length of time. Then another group 
took its place. The young Hawaiians kept records of 
the weather. Every hour during the day and every 


three hours during the night, they read their weather ` 


instruments. The boys learned how fast the wind 
blew. They discovered that rainstorms seem to divide 
and pass on either side of the islands. 

A year ago, our country sent more men to Howland 
Island. They went to work on the new airport. But 
life was hard on the pin point of land in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean. The men had to fight thousands 
of rats which stole food from the camp. These rats 
would run over the beds and across the faces of the 
men when they were asleep. Even the sea birds were 
dangerous for they did not like the men. The birds 
flew like clouds above the island both day and night. 
Sometimes they would dart down and strike at the 
men with their long, sharp bills. Another hardship was 


the guano dust. Under the hot sun, it had an unpleasant 
odor. It was also poisonous to the men’s skin. They had 
to bathe many times a day to keep their skin clean and 
healthy. 

Brea vieil ieee hardships, the men finished their 
work. They built air bases for planes. They built two 
miles of runways. These are made of sand, coral, and 
guano. They are as hard as an asphalt pavement. Today 
the runways and the new airport are ready for passen- 
ger planes. But so far, no plane has ever landed at this 
fine air base in the Pacific Ocean. The new air route 
to New Zealand and Australia has not yet been opened. 

When the new route is opened, giant clipper ships 
will take off from San Francisco and fly to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. From there, they will head south 
toward Kingman Reef. This tiny reef is circled by 
little coral islands. They break the ocean swell and 
make a good landing place for the big clipper ships. 
Since there is nothing on Kingman Reef, not a mouse, 
nor a bush, not even a drop of fresh water, a ship will 
be anchored there. This ship will be a radio and 
weather station for the new air line. 

From Kingman Reef, the route goes to Howland 
Island and then to Pago Pago, one of the best harbors 
in the Pacific. The next stop is Auckland in New 
Zealand, seven thousand miles from San Francisco, 
and the last stop is Australia. 

Pan American Airways expects to begin regular 
air service on the new air route sometime this year. 
Then dozens of planes will land on and take off from 
the lonely pin point of land which is Howland Island. 
The sea birds will fly about the airplanes and the great 
clipper ships of the air. Perhaps a little gecko lizard 
will try to stow away or hide on board one of them 
as it takes on fuel. 

Instead of a lonely desert island, Howland will be 
a busy air base on a route which links two continents. 
It will play a part in bringing these continents closer 
together and in speeding up trade between them. 
Over Howland will be the hum of modern wings as 
well as the squawk of sea birds. 


For Your Science Scrapbook 
The hot sun of the desert can change the color of 
some kinds of glass. Of course, not in a few weeks or 
even a few months, but after several years, the glass 
begins to turn a violet shade. 


Playful Alligators 


Alligators like to catch their own food even when 
they live in zoos. So a keeper often dangles food before 
the nose of an alligator. Then the big animal can have 
the fun of Spe Ppne at it and catching it himself. 


“WANT TO JOIN OUR GAME?” 
ask these alligators as they coast downhill and slide with a splash 
jato the water. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

Today we went out into the country to see a per- 
simmon orchard. Did you ever taste one of these big 
golden pieces of fruit? They are very good to eat, 
but they do make your mouth pucker up a bit. 

Of course, this is not the time of year to pick per- 
simmons off the trees. The fruit is all in cold storage 
now, waiting to be sent into Peiping this spring. The 
big persimmons have been placed on mats which are 
stretched over furrows in the ground. These furrows 
allow the water and snow to drain off the mats. Thin 
reed grass on top of the fruit protects it from the sun, 
the rain, and the wind. All winter, the cold air blows 
over and around the fruit, freezing it and keeping it 
in good condition. 

When we returned to Peiping, we each had a big 
persimmon. Jack carried his under his arm. But I had 
stuffed mine into my overcoat pocket, making it bulge. 

“Let’s stop and buy some roasted chestnuts,” Jack 
said as we stepped off the train. 

So we did not take a jinrikisha from the station up 
to the house. Instead, we walked down the street, 
looking for a chestnut seller. 


A CHINESE POSTMAN MAKES HIS ROUNDS 
Do you think Tom Trott dropped a Jetter to you in this mailbox? 


We soon found one. He was standing beside his 
little charcoal stove, stirring a big bowl of hot sand 
with a long-handled spoon. Buried in that sand were 
Chinese chestnuts roasted to a king’s taste. 

Jack and I were just buying some of them when I 
felt a tap on my shoulder. There stood a soldier. He 
tapped my pocket and asked what was in it. I pulled 
out the persimmon. He smiled, bowed, and departed. 

“Guess he thought that you were carrying a bomb,” 
said Jack. 

When nations are at war, they are afraid of spies. 
Everyone must be very careful. So I carried my per- 
simmon under my arm after that. 


As ever, A at 


Skyrockets Welcome the New Year 


As bells and whistles welcomed the new year to 
our country, fireworks greeted 1938 in Madeira 
(ma-dér’a). Skyrockets swished skyward and burst 
with a great shower of stars and sparks. Roman can- 
dies hissed and sputtered. Firecrackers popped. Great 
waterfalls of fire sparkled against the dark sky. Ma- 
deira was saying good-bye to the old year and hello 
to the new year. . 

The Madeira Islands lie in the North Atlantic Ocean 
just off the coast of Morocco. They belong to Portugal 
and their capital is the seaport city of Funchal (foon- 
shal’). Travelers often stop there, for Madeira is a 
popular place to spend the winter. 

Many a winter visitor watched the flash and the 
sparkle of fireworks as 1938 dawned in Madeira, just 
as many of us rang the old year out and the new year 
in with bells, whistles, and horns. 


TE Non aA asi RA 


Boys and girls from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border 
have asked me this question: Why are passengers not 
allowed to take pictures when flying over certain zones 
in the Pacific Ocean? 

Some cameras take very clear pictures in which 
every detail shows up. If such a picture were taken 
of naval stations or army forts, it would give away 
many secrets about a country’s defenses against ene- 
mies. In time of war or trouble, the picture might help 
the enemy country very much. So every country 
guards its land forts and its naval bases very carefully. 
When planes are flying over such places or visitors 
are going through them, cameras may not be used. 
In fact, planes are not even allowed to fly over some 
zones, The planes of any country must often ask per- 
mission to fly over another country. 

Does this answer your questions, boys and girls of the 
Horace Mann School in Marion, Indiana, of the Magnolia 
School in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, of the Gladys High School 
in Gladys, Virginia, and of the Maple Leaf School in Able- 
män, Wisconsin? Does it answer your questions, too, Nina 
Hazen of Norwich, Vermont, Nathan Nover of Petoskey, 
Michigan, Jeanne Jensen of Currie, Minnesota, Grace Rus-- 
sell of Poplar Bluffs, Missouri, and Fay Wendler of Collins- 


ville, Ilinois? 


LO noo 


Ja 
l e a 
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By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


The Hobby Club has a new use for the| Some of the boys and girls build 
Christmas tree after Christmas. The | feeding stations for the birds. The 
boys and girls hang suet, cookies, and | feeding stations are fastened to posts 
bread crumbs on the branches and put | or put up in the trees. Each day, the 


The members of the Hobby Club decide that winter is the best time 


to study birds’ nests, The boys and girls go for a hike in the woods 
to collect old nests. But when spring comes, the members of the Hobby ~ 
Club will be very careful not to touch a bird’s nest. Instead, they will 


the tree out in the yard, What a feast | boys and girls will see that there is | invite the birds to build nests in the Hobby Club garden. The boys and 


the birds will have. 


food in these feeding stations. 


girls will also help the birds by putting up bird houses. 


(A) Use the News for Conversation 
2 (Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 

Can you talk with your friends and family about the 
news of the day? Do you add interesting new facts to the 
conversation at the dinner or breakfast table? If you read 
the stories in the news carefully, you will have many an 
interesting bit of news for your friends and your family. 
This exercise will help you remember the front-page story, 
so that you can talk about it in an interesting way. Mark 
an X in the space which makes each sentence correct. 


1. Howland Island has become one of the most perfect 


(airports. harbors- coaling stations___) in the 


world. 

2. The island was discovered nearly (fifty... one hun- 
dred_;\. three hundred___) years ago. 

3. For years, Howland was a (fishing station. busy 


industrial center__. desert island X). 
4. Howland Island lies (about halfway between Hawaii 


and Samoa X- near the Philippine Islands—— just off 
the coast of Hawaii____). 


5. (The United States——— Great Britain... Ja ) 
owns Howland Island. 
6. By international law, a nation must. (set up a colony 


on. raise its flag over mark on a map____.) any 
land that it claims and wishes to hold. 


7. A (weather_A fishing... coaling.._.) station has 
been set up on Howland Island. 


8. Storms (often strike X_ divide and go around..__ 


sometimes strike.) Howland Island. 
9. Someday, the island will be a busy (air base for clipper 


chip fishing station for whalers____ coaling station 


for freighters —). 
10. Howland Island is on a route which links the United 


States with (Australia XX_ the Philippine Islands 
Asia ). 
Perfect score is 10. 


My score is 


Reading Behind the Facts 


If you read behind the printed words, you can discuss a 
story with great interest and understanding. These questions 
will help you understand the front-page story. 


1. Why is Howland Island more important now than it 


wastyearsi ago pee mi es ae A a 
2. Why were Great Britain and the United States both so 


eager to claim Howland Island? _..._ => 
3. What steps must a company take in mapping out a 
new trade route? What help can the government give 


/ the company? 


4. How does an air line speed up and increase trade 
between continents even though it does not carry much 


freight or express? 


(B) Meeting the People in the News 


(Vocabulary Development) 


How well do you remember interesting names in the 
news? Test your skill with this exercise. There are eight 
names in List 1. After each one of these, write the number 
of the group of words in List 2 which describes the person. 


List 1 List 2 
Norman H. Davis ___. 1. Governor of Lost Colony on 


3 k Roanoke Island 
ChiangiKaishek 2. Famous comic-strip artist 
Virginia Dare ___ 


3. Our Ambassador-at-Large 
Shirley Temple — 


4,..Qur Secretary of State — 

5. First white child born in 
Fontaine Fox _.__ America 
6. Geographer of our State De- 


Cordell Hull. partment 
Samuel Boggs ———— 7. Head of the Chinese Govern- 
John White 8. Famous child actress in movies 


Perfect score is 8. My score is ____ 


Write Rite Right 

Write, we know, is written right 
When we see it written write, 

But when we see it written rite, 

We know it is not written right; 
For write, to be written right, 
Must not be written rite or right, 
Nor yet must it be written wright, 
But write, for so it’s written right. 


—Boston Transcript 
Time To Renew! 
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Bringing the Twinkling Stars to Earth 


“Starlight, star bright, 
Wish I may, wish I might, 
Have the wish, I wish tonight.” 
Mi. who study the twinkling stars will soon have 
their wish. It is the world’s largest telescope 
with which to see far out into space. This telescope 
will let astronomers see more stars than ever before. 

For five years, astronomers looked for a place to 
put the great telescope. They wanted the air to be as 
clear as crystal without a speck of dust in it. They 
wanted a place which was never very hot nor very 
cold but always about the same both summer and 
winter. Where there are bits of dust, dampness in the 
air, or air currents, the stars seem to twinkle. 

At last, the top of Mount Palomar was chosen. It is 
a mountain peak more than six thousand feet high in 
southern California. This peak is far from the dust, 
the smoke, and the lights of great cities. The stars 
shine down upon it with a bright, steady glow instead 
of a twinkle. 

The road which was built up the side of Mount 
Palomar is called the Highway to the Stars. Over it, 
the huge frame of the telescope will soon be carried. 
This frame is a steel tube which is as tall as a six-story 
building and as heavy as three big locomotives, It is 
set in a steel cradle which is shaped like a horseshoe. 
The frame and the cradle were made in the east by 
the Westinghouse Company and were shipped piece 
by piece to California. The pieces were so big and so 
heavy that a special ship from Norway had to be used. 
This ship was built to carry freight cars. 

Are you wondering how such a huge tube can be 
handled by the astronomers? “It would be about as 
easy to move as a skyseraper,” you may be saying a bit 
scornfully. But the pointing of the giant tube at the 
stars is really very easy work, for it turns on a floating 
bed of oil. The tube may have more than a million 
pounds of steel in it, but a husky bumblebee could 
start it moving with just a little push. 

At one end of this giant tube, there will be a huge 
eye. The eye is not like your eye or mine. It is not 
even like a glass eye. It is really a glass mirror which 
is coated with aluminum. The mirror will catch the 
starlight and send it with the help of smaller mirrors 
to the eye of the astronomer or to a plate which will 
make a picture of the star. 

The mirror is the largest one in the world. It is two 
hundred inches across and 34 inches thick, Hundreds 
of tests were made before the right kind of glass was 
found for it. At last, pyrex was chosen. Perhaps your 
mother uses pyrex baking dishes in her kitchen. The 
glass was poured at the Corning Glass Works, in New 
York State, back in December of 1934. For seven 
hours, workmen dipped great laflles of melted glass 
from a white-hot furnace and poured the melted glass 


` 


—Philip D. Gendreau, N. Y. 


LEARNING THE SECRETS OF THE STARS 


This is the great telescepe on Mount Wilson, California, It is so big that 

the astronomer who has his eye to the lens looks rather lost. Did you 

miss him entirely when you first looked at the picture? Well, look 
‘again, The picture will tell you much about large telescopes, 


—Wide World 


THE STARGAZERS’ WORKSHOP - 
This observatory is on Mount Wilson, California. Its great dome opens 
wide to let a great telescope aim at the stars. The telescope is the larg- 
est now in use. But someday, it will give up this honor to the new tele- 
scope which is being built for Mount Palomar, 
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into a giant mold. Then the glass was cooled very 
slowly, only a degree or two a day, for 12 long months. 
If it cooled too fast, there might be a bubble, a crack, 
or some other mark in it. 

When the mirror was ready to be ground and pol- 
ished, it was wrapped in heavy felt and set in a steel 
crate. Then it was put on board a special freight car. 
This flatcar followed a carefully planned route over 
four railway systems to California. The mirror was so 
big that it could not be carried over low bridges or 
through tunnels. 

The mirror is now in a room without a window in 
a shop near Pasadena, California. This room is lined 
with heavy cork. In such a place, the heat and the 
dampness in the air are always the same and there is 
never any jarring motion. Here the mirror is being 
ground and polished. For nearly two years, men have 
been doing this work, and they will not finish it for at 
least two more years. They polish for a little while. 
Then they let the mirror cool and begin to polish again. 
After the face of the mirror is ground and polished, 
the back will be coated with aluminum. 

By 1940, this powerful mirror or eye will be ready. 
Then it will be carried up the Highway to the Stars 
to the top of Mount Palomar. Big steel claws will be 
clamped down into hollows at the back of the mirror. 
It will then be swung up to one end of the giant tube. 
When the telescope is not in use, it will be covered 
with a great dome 128 feet high and 135 feet across. 
This dome has just been built on Mount Palomar. 

From its place inside the dome, the world’s largest 
telescope will read the secrets of the stars. The power- 
ful mirror will catch the light from far-away stars. 
The astronomers hope to see four times as much of the 
sky as they can now with the 100-inch telescope on 
Mount Wilson in California. They will see stars whose 
light has been traveling for billions of years to reach 
our earth. 

The men who study the stars hope to find many 
new and interesting facts about the sky. Are the dark 
marks on the planet Mars really canals built by people 
or only valleys and river beds? What will the moon 
look like when it is brought within 24 miles of the 
earth by the great mirror? These questions and who 
knows what other questions will be answered by the 
world’s largest telescope. The men who study the 
stars have indeed been granted a wish dear to their 
hearts. They wished for the stars and a telescope will 
bring these twinkling stars to earth. 


Tom Trott Says Good-bye to China 


This story has 353 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two minutes. Your teacher will time you. Then 
do Test B. à 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

Today we say good-bye to our good friend the 
Chinese tea merchant and to the old, old land of China. 
Of course, we had our farewell dinner last night. And 
what a feast it was. 

When we entered the restaurant, all we could see 
was a big dragon screen. At one end of it, there was 
a round hole as high as my head. That hole was the 
moon gate and the entrance to the restaurant. Inside 
there was an open court with many private dining 
rooms around it. 

We followed the Chinese tea merchant into one of 


—Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y- 


SCHOOL DAYS IN CHNA 


These Chinese boys are studying their lessons while their 
schoolmaster makes tea. 


these dining rooms. There we sat on stools around a 
table. We could look out into the court through a 
great glass window. But Jack and I did not have much 
time to enjoy the view. We were too busy eating with 
little red chopsticks. 

At each place, there was a plate, a small china ladle 
or spoon, and a pair of red chopsticks. First we wiped 
the ladle, chopsticks, and plate with a little paper 
which we found on the plate. A bowl of boiling water 
and some towels were brought to us. We dipped the 
towels in the water and washed our hands. Then 
the feast began. 

There were nuts, fruits, and sesame seed cakes just 
for a beginning. The next course was made up of 
asparagus, fried fish, fried duck livers, shrimps, 
bamboo sprouts, and chicken. Then came nests of _ 
sea birds, shark fins, sugar lotus seed soup, and roast 
duck. The last course was soup. The Chinese begin 
their dinner at the end and finish with the first course. 

I shall long remember that dinner. Nor shall I ever 
forget the Chinese tea merchant. He was such a kind, 
thoughtful friend and made us so welcome in his home. 

As a parting gift, we gave Peek, our little stray dog, 
to him. We knew that Peek would never be happy 
away from the merchant and his family. Ever since 
we have been here, he has stayed close at their heels 
and his plume of a tail is forever wagging. 


As ever, Mee ASHER 


—Mariann, Paris 


WHAT THE CHINESE 
ARE WONDERING 
Why did we invent gun- 
powder? 


fe = 
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Everyday Things Are Beautiful Things 


—Brown Photos I 


WHAT IS IT? 
You may guess that these objects are tile pipes or hollow marble pillars 
from some ancient temple in Rome. You are wrong. They are just 
pieces of macaroni waiting to be cooked, 


THREE GUESSES 
What do you think this is? A piece of white coral from the bottom of 
the sea? An air view of a great crowd of people? A strange flower from 
the tropics? No, just the end of a whisk broom. 


cy Se, Se 
tr 


LET'S GUESS IT THIS TIME 
Can this be snow drifting high on the road? Or perhaps it is drifting 
sand along a desert trail? But why dream of camel caravans on far- 
away deserts? This is just a pile of corn meal on the kitchen table. 


Look at the things around you wherever you hap- 
pen to be. Suppose you are in the kitchen, helping 
to wash the dishes after supper. What do you see? 
Perhaps a package of macaroni, a bowl of corn meal, 
some puffed wheat, a box of corn flakes, a cauliflower, 
or a dish of prunes. Suppose you are in your own 
room. What do you see there? Perhaps a dozen pins 
on a tray, several books between book ends, a lighted 
candle, or a whisk broom. 

What is beautiful about a wrinkled prune? How 
could a dozen pins or a whisk broom make an inter- 
esting picture? Such questions are probably flashing 
through your mind as you look at the everyday things 
around you. But all these things can be used to make 
beautiful pictures. : 

If cameras are your hobby, try taking close-up pic- 
tures of things in your school or home. If art is your 
hobby, try drawing these things. Place them where 
there are lights and shadows. Then go to work with 
camera or pencil and paper. 

A close-up picture of a pile of corn meal will look 
like a stretch of sandy hills with the sun setting behind 
them. A row of pins can be enlarged with the camera 
until the pins become the shining silver pipes of a 
great pipe organ. A single corn flake will be like a 
lovely leaf. 

You may smile or be scornful about these everyday 
things. You may think that you must go far afield to 
find beautiful things for camera pictures, drawings, 
or paintings. But there is great beauty right on your 
own doorstep if you will just look around you. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


Donald Kale of Fairmont, Minnesota, asks why the 
call letters of radio stations begin with a K or a W. 

When the nations of the world began to use the 
radio, they needed call signals. So they took blocks 
of letters and divided them up. Great Britain was 
given call signals which were headed by the letters 
Gand M. France got for a first letter F. Germany re- 
ceived D, Italy I, and Japan J. Our own country was 
given blocks of letters headed by W, K, and N. 

Uncle Sam said that the Navy stations should use 
the N call signals. W was given to all eastern broad- 
casting stations and K to the western broadcasting 
stations. But Pittsburgh was already using the call 
letters KDKA, so the station was allowed to keep 
those letters. : 

Some of the call letters have a special meaning, too. 
WGN (Chicago) stands for World’s Greatest News- 
paper. WOW (Omaha) means Woodman of the World. 
KHJ (Los Angeles) is Kindness, Happiness, Joy. 

If I were broadcasting, my call letters would be 
SQH. But alas, I am never on the air. I am just up 
in the air, looking for answers to all the questions 
which boys and girls send me. 


r 


News Contest Winners Receive Cash Prizes 


“Wha Are the Winners?” Is that the news you have been salting yon since 
you mailed your news chart? If so, here is the good news. Checks have been 
mailed to the following winners: 

First Prize ($3): Washington School, Grade 7-A, Miss Watson, teacher, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Second Prize ($2): Saint Robert's School, Grade 6, Sister Catharine Con- 
stantia, S.S.J., teacher, Chester, Pa. 
mann Prize ($1): Public School, Grade 6, Miss Viola Scala, teacher, White 


One copy of Booklet No. 609—“‘Newspapers” has been sent as a special ie 
to Covington School, Grade 6, Miss Una Lee Voigt, teacher, Covington, Okia. 
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BLIMPY Gl THE HOBBY CLUB 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


The members of the Hobby Club are studying the| Today the boys and girls go out to see{ And here is the other winter bird. Hurrah for 


birds. Last week, the boys and girls collected old nests | two winter birds. These birds are not easy | the Hobby Club! The boys and girls have found 


and took notes about each nest. The notes told what ito find in the spring 


and summer. Ah!]a chickadee in their garden. They will invite 


kind of tree it was in, how high it was from the ground, | Here is one. Sh-hh-h! Let’s watch this| these winter birds to stay around the garden by 


and other interesting facts. 


lively little fellow. 


putting out food for 


(A) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 


What do you know about the twinkling stars and the ways 
in which astronomers study them? The front-page story 
tells you many interesting facts about a great telescope, an 
this exercise will help you remember these facts. In each 
blank space, write the correct word or words from the 
list given below. 


1, The new telescope is being set up on —______. =t 
2. The air up there is crystal clear, and the stars shine 


with an Sek Bs she O r Fee Se, 
3. The giant steel tube and cradle of the telescope were 


made! byathe Seas ee eee ee e L, 
4, The frame was sent to California on a special 
5. The eye of the telescope is a giant... == 


6. The eye is made of - 
7, After the melted glass was poured into ie nest it had 


to.cool\veryaslowlysfors= = ee ee 


8. There is a 100-inch telescope in use on —— ~. 
9. The eye was shipped to California on a__._. 


10. The eye is now being _____._____ and 


Mount Wilson, pyrex, ship, ground, two weeks, Mount 
Palomar, 12 months, flat freight car, Westinghouse Company, 
dull light, polished, steady glow, United States Steel Com- 
pany, merry twinkle, mirror, mgunted, Corning, cleaned 


Perfect score is 10. 
(B) Watch Your Score 


(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the fol- 
lowing questions about Tom Trott’s adventures. 


1. Where did Tom Trott see the dragon screen? 
2. Where were the private dining rooms? 


My score is ____.__ 


3. What did*hel eat with?) = a a Se 
4, What did he do with the little paper on his plate? ___ 
. What did Tem do before he began to eat? 

. What did Tom have for a first course? ____ 

. What was served as the last course? __..___. 

. Name three dishes from the other courses. _ 


on naan 


9. What has happened to Peek? namn- 
10. Why did the tea merchant have a dinner for Tom. Trott? 


Perfect score is 10. 


Looking Up at the Stars 


1. Some clear cold night, look up at the stars and study 
them. Do you live in a place where the dust and damp- 
ness make the stars twinkle? Is your house far from 
the lights of a city so that the stars shine brightly? 
Discuss the patterns which the stars make in the sky. 
If you know some of the stars by name, tell the boys 
and girls in your class where to look for these stars. 

2. Have you ever looked at the sky through a large tele- 
scope? If so, tell the class what you saw. 

3. Photographs of the moon, stars, and planets are taken 
with the help of a telescope. Find a book in the school 
or public library with photographs of the heavenly 
bodies. Put the book on the reading table so that the 
class can enjoy the pictures. 


Who Is He? 


This man is often in the news. 
What have you read about him? 
At the side of the picture, write 
the man’s name and some inter- 
esting bits of news about him. 
Then watch for the story about 
his trade treaties with other na- 
tions. It is coming in the next 
issue. 


Your score for Test B is your reading score for December. 
Copy this score on your Monthly Rate Chart. Have you 
‘made some improvement during the month? 


Time To Renew! 
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Bargaining for Trade 


FROM THE HOME PORT 


The great port of New York is one of the big shipping centers of the 

world, Train, truck, and ship meet at the city’s water front. Look care- 

fully at the picture. You will see dozens of railroad tracks over which 
freight is carried from all parts of the country to ships. 


ARLY each morning, a tall, quiet man walks up 

the steps of a big granite building just west of the 
White House in Washington, D. C. He hurries down 
the marble halls to his office and goes to work. He is 
Mr. Cordell Hull, our Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hull is a very busy man these days. He takes 
care of our Nation’s business with other countries. 
He tries to work out the problems and the troubles 
which come up between our Government and the 
governments of other countries. 

One of the big problems has been trade with other 
countries. Once the United States sold billions of 
dollars’ worth of goods to the nations of the world. 
But within recent years, that trade has fallen off. Some 
of the trade was lost because of hard times. Some 
of it was lost because of high tariffs. 

A tariff is a tax on goods which are shipped into 
our country. It brings in money to our Government 
and also protects goods which are made at home. Such 
a tariff is often set up to help a young nation grow 
strong and develop its own industries. Suppose that 
a new nation has the raw materials with which to 
make woolen goods. Other older nations already have 
skilled workmen and good machinery. They can make 
and sell woolens cheaper than can the new nation. 
So the new nation puts a tariff or tax on woolens which 
are shipped into the country. The price of those for- 
eign woolens will be much higher than the price of 
the homemade woolens. People will then buy the 
homemade goods instead of the foreign goods. 

Mr. Hull believes that tariffs are too high. They 


OUTWARD BOUND 
Freight is loaded in huge cargo nets and swung from the docks into the 
holds of ships for their voyage. 


TO LANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Journey’s end for much freight is the seaport of Southampton. Look 

down on this picture just as the airman did who snapped it, Do you see 

all the ships in port? Some of them are being loaded with goods bound 
for our shores, k 


are shutting out trade and making nations very un- 
friendly to each other. He thinks that trade treaties 
are a real key to world peace and prosperity. 

For the past five years, Mr. Hull has been working 
on special trade treaties. He says to a nation, “You 
have certain things which you want to sell to my 
country, and my country has certain things which it 
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wants to sell to you. Let’s get together and make a 
bargain. My country will let some of your goods come 
in at a low tariff or tax if you will do the same for 
some of the goods from my country.” 

The first trade treaty was made with Brazil, one of 
our neighbors in South America. Brazil has raw ma- 


—Homan in Newark Ledger 


PO BUSINESS, 
NEIGHBOR 


Taking Down the Spite Fence 


terials, such as Brazil nuts, castor beans, manganese 
ore, balsam, tea, and coffee, which she wants to sell 
to us. We have manufactured goods, such as automo- 
biles, sewing machines, and typewriters, which we 
want to sell to Brazil. We make our tariffs lower on 
certain raw materials, and Brazil makes hers lower 
on some of our goods. 

Such treaties have now been made with 16 nations* 
and are being worked out with four others. Of course, 
not everyone likes the treaties. Our watchmakers do 
not want Swiss watches to come into the country with 
a low tax on them. The Swiss watches can then be 
sold for about the same price as watches made in our 
own country. Our watchmakers say that the sale of 
Swiss watches will hurt their business. 

Our farmers do not like the trade treaties with 
Brazil and Canada. The farmers say that raw ma- 
terials from Canada and Brazil can now be sold for 
about the same-as their own products. The sale of 
these foreign products will hurt some of the farmers 
of our country. 

Many others, too, think that a nation should have 
high tariffs. They say, “A nation should raise or make 
all or most of the products which are needed by its 
people. High duties should be put on foreign goods 
to raise their prices. Then people will buy the goods 
made at home. The home industries will do more 
business. Their workmen will be very busy. The 
nation will be a prosperous land without any trade 
links with other nations.” 

Mr. Hull agrees that parts of the trade treaties will 
hurt certain groups of people in our country. But he 


*The 16 nations with which our country has made treaties 
are Brazil, Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Colombia, Canada, 
Honduras, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, France, Finland, Costa Rica, El Salvador. 


believes that the United States as a whole will be better 
off in the long run. So he is going right ahead with 
his plans for more trade treaties. 

Just now, he is discussing such a treaty with Great 
Britain. If it works out, Mr. Hull will have made his 
most important treaty. Great Britain and the United 
States are both rich and powerful. They both buy and 
sell much in the markets of the world. We send to 
Great Britain much tobacco, cotton, fruit, meat, and 
petroleum. We buy from her chiefly furs, woolen and 
linen goods, tin, platinum, and leather goods. 

Of course, months will be needed to work out such 
a treaty wisely and well. The two countries will have 
to decide what goods will have lower tariffs on them. 
Every time we lower the tariff on certain goods for 
one country, we must lower it on the same goods for ` 
the other countries which signed trade treaties with us. 
Mr. Hull has many problems to work out before this 
treaty can finally be signed. But he hopes to make a 
fair bargain with Great Britain. Out of such bargains, 
he believes, are built up strong friendships to help keep 


` the peace of the world. 


A Giant Tree for a Great Man 


California is the home of many giant sequoias, which 
are very tall evergreen trees. The finest and the largest 
of these grow in Sequoia National Park. Probably the 
world’s largest sequoia is found there. It is the General 
Sherman Tree. Within a quarter of a mile of this tree 
are other sequoias which have been named for famous 
persons. There are the Abraham Lincoln, the William — 
McKinley, and the Chief Sequoia trees. 

During the past summer, another big tree was 
named for a great man. It is called the General Lee 
Tree in honor of Robert E. Lee, the famous leader of 
the Southern Army during our Civil War. 

Those who visit Sequoia National Park will see the 
General Lee Tree. They will think about this courte- 
ous, kindly man who was born on January 19, 1807. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


“Ts the Mickey Mouse of movie fame a real mouse?” 
asks Jimmie Smith of Chicago, Illinois. 


Walt Disney With Mickey, His Famous Mouse 


The story is told that Walt Disney got his idea for 
Mickey Mouse from a real mouse. Years ago, the fa- 
mous artist had a studio over a garage in Kansas City. 
There he was often visited by a little gray mouse. It 
would sit in a corner and wiggle its tiny nose. It would 
stand on its hind feet and look timidly at Disney. He 
fed the mouse bread crumbs, and it became quite tame. 
From this little unknown gray mouse grew the cartoon 
movie of Mickey Mouse, famous the world over. 
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A Fairy-Tale Star Becomes a Movie Star 


Of course, you have read “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs”, the famous fairy tale by Grimm. But 
have you seen the motion picture of this fairy tale? 
It is by Walt Disney and is the first full-length movie 
of his cartoons. The film runs for more than an hour 
and is in full color. 


we SSS 


“It’s time to wash your hands for supper,” says Snow White to the Seven 
Dwarfs, Happy, Grumpy, Bashful, Sneezy, Sleepy, Doc, and Dopey. 


The new movie of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” cost a million dollars. Just think, more than 
one and one-half million drawings and water-color 
paintings had to be made for the film. So many were 
needed because every motion, even the tiniest, must 
have a new picture. In one of Disney’s shorts, 16 
different pictures are needed to show Donald Duck 
opening his mouth very quickly. If fewer pictures 
were used, the action would be jerky, not smooth and 
easy. But you would never know that so many pic- 
tures are used for each action, because 24 pictures 
flash on the screen in a single second. 

Before the pictures were made, the old fairy tale 
had to be rewritten for the screen. Songs and music 


-= had to be written. Then voices had to be chosen for 


each character. Persons had to be found with voices 
which were suitable for each dwarf and for Snow 
White. Some of the voices are those of well-known 
screen stars, but their names are not given. That 
would spoil the movie by making the cartoon charac- 
ters seem unreal. 

To make other sounds, as well as voices, seem real, 
many a sound trick was used. In one part of the movie, 
the dwarfs upset stacks of dishes. Through a loud- 
speaker, breaking dishes do not sound like breaking 
dishes. But packing boxes piled on top of each other 
as high as the ceiling and knocked over do sound like 

‘breaking dishes. To make the voice of a talking mirror, 
a sound man with a deep voice talked into a box which 
‘was made of drumheads. Seven sound men splashed 
and sang under water to make the voices of the dwarfs 
singing as they washed. 

After several years of work, the film was finally 
finished and is now being shown. If it comes to one 
of the picture houses in your town, do not miss it. 
You will like to see the Snow White of fairy-tale fame 
become a modern movie star. 


The teacher asked Billy to compare the adjective “little”. 
“Little, smaller, nothing at all,” was his answer. 


Tom Trott Flies to Singapore 
Dear Boys and Girls, 


Weare out of China at last. We have left far behind 
us the crack of machine gun fire and the fear of falling 
bombs. But whenever I hear an airplane overhead, 
T look around for shelter. 

Then I remember that I am now in Singapore where 
there is no fighting. The hum of an airplane motor 
just means that a passenger plane is taking off for 
Caleutta, London, or some other place. 

Jack and I landed here yesterday. We left Peiping 
(called Peking by Japanese) at 6:30 last Thursday 
morning and flew straight to Shanghai. There we had 
to wait over until Saturday when we again boarded 
a plane bright and early in the morning. This plane 
took us to Hong Kong. There we landed just in time to 
make the plane which flies twice a week to Singapore. 

The island is a colony of Great Britain and a gateway 
between the East and the West. Into the port of Singa- 
pore come ships from all parts of the world. Here, too, 
live people from every country on the globe. 

All around the busy city of Singapore is hilly land 
covered with thick forests. The soil is not especially 
rich, but it is good. The people raise their own vege- 
tables as well as indigo and rubber. Of course, the 
most important product of Singapore is tin. More than 
one-half the world’s tin comes from this island. 

Jack is out exploring a tin mine at this very moment. 
But I am staying near Raffles Hotel as I am waiting 
for word from my newsreel company. 


As ever, CKU 


“Poor Richard’s Almanac” 

This thin paper-covered book first appeared on the 
bookstalls of Philadelphia about two hundred years 
ago. At that time, many of the great inventions which 
we use today were not known. But Benjamin Franklin 
was experimenting with some of them, especially elec- 
tricity. He was also helping to build up Philadelphia. 
He gave to that city its first police force and its first 
fire department. 
~ During those busy years, Benjamin Franklin always 
had time to write “Poor Richard’s Almanac”. This 
witty and wise little book was read in homes and in 
schools. It was even printed in Spanish, French, and 
modern Greek. For 25 years, ten thousand copies 
were sold every year. 

Even today we often hear or read one of these wise 
old sayings from “Poor Richard’s Almanac”. Here 
are a few of them: 

Great talkers, little do-ers. 

Would you live with ease, do what you 
ought and not what you please. 

There are three things extremely hard: 
steel, a diamond, and to know thyself. 

Take this remark from Poor Richard, 
poor and lame, 

Whate’er’s begun in anger, ends in shame. 

As you read these witty sayings, what pictures 
flashed into your mind? Let each person in the class 
draw a picture for one of these sayings. Then put the 
best picture on the bulletin board for Franklin’s 
birthday, which comes this week. He was born on 


—“-v, 3 17 1706. 
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EEDA AND THE HOBBY CLUB 


January 17-21, 1938 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


4 


Blimpy’s 1 new hobby is soap carving. 
He Jebows the other boys and girls ae 
to it. 


ea- a A on paper first. 
Use carbon paper to trace the lines 


carve soap figures,” says 
Blimpy, “you will need orange 
sticks, a knife, and the soap.” 


retrace with orange sticks. 


Blimpy polishes His figure with a 
paper napkin, The boys and girls all 


the picture on the soap. Then | decide to try soap carving. 


(A) Trading With Facts 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 

Let’s pretend that your mind is a store and its goods are 
facts. How well are the shelves of your mind stocked with 
geography, history, and news of the day? Why not add a 
few new facts every day? This exercise will help you pick 
out important facts about the new trade treaties. Mark an 
X in the space which makes each sentence correct. 


1. Some of our trade with other nations has fallen off 
because of (high tariffs 2 low tariffs... bumper 


crops __). 
2. Tariffs protect goods which are made (at homeo by 
hand _in foreign countries____.). 


3. Tariffs often (harm. —- ruin.___ help 24) anew nation. 
4, If tariffs on goods are very high, there will be (less 


trade><__ more trade ——— ) between nations. 
5. Mr. Hull believes that high tariffs make nations (more 


friendly X less friendly_.__. more prosperous....__.). 
6. Mr. Hull thinks that trade treaties are a key to 


(hard times____ future ‘wars... prosperity and world 
peaceX._). 

7. The first trade treaty was made with (Great Britain ___ 
Brazil X _ Canada___). 

8. Trade treaties have now been made with (three.___ 


alms 16/7\_) nations. 

9. The new trade treaty with Switzerland will hurt (our 
farmers. our automobile makers our watch- 
makers). 


10. A new trade treaty is now being made with (France — 
Great Britain 2 Japan___). 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ____ 


Can You Talk About Trade Treaties? 


You will often hear grownups discussing the new trade 
treaties. Sometimes the subject will come up at the dinner 
table or in the living room. After discussing the following 
questions in class, you will be ready to join in the dinner- 
table or living-room discussions, too. 

1. Is the cartoon on page 70 in favor of trade treaties or 
against them? What story is the artist trying to tell 
in the picture? 

2. Look at the list of products which we sell to and buy 
from Great Britain. What sections of our country will 
be helped very much if Great Britain buys more of 
these products? What sections may not. want more 
goods sent into the country by Great Britain? 

3. What other nations will be interested in the new trade 
treaty with Great Britain so that they can also send us 
such products as tin, platinum, and leather goods? 
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4. Use question 2 to guide your discussion of the trade 
treaties with Brazil and Canada. 

5. What arguments do those persons use who balise that 
a nation should make and raise everything, buying 
nothing from other countries? 

6. What benefits does Mr. Hull claim that free trade will 
bring to our country and to the world? 

7. Bring in other cartoons about the trade treaties. Tell 
the class whether each cartoon is for or against the 
new trade treaties. 


(B) Trading in Words 
(Vocabulary Development) 


Words are valuable goods with which to stock your mind. 
Be sure that you know the meaning of every word on your 
shelves. This exercise will help you. Check each true 
statement --. 


1. A tariff is a tax on goods shipped into a country. 

. Foreign means coming from within one’s own country. 
. A treaty is an agreement between two or more nations. 
Granite is a very soft stone. 

Indigo is a blue dye. 

A bargain is an agreement. 

. Witty is another word for dull. 

Modern means the same as ancient. 

. Prosperity is another word for hard times. 


. A drumhead is the skin which is stretched over the 
end of a drum. 


POI rane y 


n 
= 


Perfect score is 10. My score is ___... = 
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Picture Puzzles for Map Makers 


HE map makers have been very busy during the 
‘ai, past few months. They are making new maps 
of many sections of our country. They are checking 
the course of streams and changes in the land within 
recent years. They are checking forest lands, farm 
lands, and wastelands. 


As the pilot flies the 
| plane straight as an 
| arrow, the cameraman 
takes pictures of the 
scenes far below. Look 
well at the cabin of the 
plane. Note the heavy 
flying suits and warm 
mittens. What do the 
many instruments tell 
you about the training 

and skill needed for 
| aérial map making? 


Very often the new maps are made from photo- 
graphs. A pilot and a cameraman step into an airplane 
and take off for the region which is to be mapped. On 
board is everything to make excellent pictures. 

Let’s pretend that we are a little mouse in a corner 
of the plane. Then we can see how the cameraman 
snaps his pictures. 

The pilot watches his instruments very carefully. 
He knows just how high up to go. He knows, too, 
whether he is flying in a straight line over the region 
to be mapped. The new “polar navigator” keeps him 
from going zigzag with the wind and the clouds. 

This polar navigator has two parts, a sun compass 
in the top of the cabin and a drift indicator in the floor 
of the cabin. The needle of the compass points to the 
north as long as the pilot is flying true to his course. 
If his course lies to the east, the drift indicator will 
turn at right angles to the compass. So the pilot keeps 
a sharp eye on his polar navigator. It helps him to fly 
straight and true as if he were following a chalk line 
drawn on the earth far below him. 

As the plane flies over the region, the cameraman 
takes pictures with a special four-negative camera. 
The pictures are snapped one after the other, and each 
one is taken at four different angles. 

After pictures are taken of the whole area, pilot and 


cameraman fly back to the airport and land. The 
pilot’s work is now done until photographs of another 
region are to be taken. But the cameraman is still 
very busy. He must develop the pictures and turn 
them over to the map makers. ; 

Since we are supposed to be a small flying mouse 
in the corner of the plane, we, too, must hop to the 
ground and hurry to the map makers’ workshop. Per- 


‘haps the wastepaper basket would make a good hiding 


place for a curious mouse. So let’s watch the map 
makers from there. 
_ First they spread the photographs out on a huge 
drawing board. This board is marked with latitude 
and longitude lines just as if it were the ghost of a 
real map. Then the map makers cut the photographs 
and fit them together as if they were the pieces of a 
giant jigsaw puzzle. When every piece is in the right 
place, the photographs are glued to the board. A 
camera takes a picture of the whole scene which is 
spread out on the board like a great picture map with 
its lines of longitude and latitude. This last photo- 
graph is the one which is used to make the new maps. 
The map makers can then look at the picture 


` through a photoalidade (f6't6-4l'i-dad). The word is 
a real tongue twister. But it belongs to a new inven- 


tion which makes the life of every map maker much 
easier. 

The photoalidade is somewhat like a small telescope 
and measuring instrument. The map maker aims it at 
the photograph and puts his eye to the lens. Presto, 
he sees the picture as if it were a view of the real scene 
from a window. He can check the whole scene right 


PUTTING THE PIECES TOGETHER 


This man is cutting and fitting the prints together to make one big pic- 
ture map. Note the many dots on the drawing board. They mark certain 
known points and help the map maker match the pieces. 


` 
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SNAPPING A PICTURE OF THE WHOLE SCENE 


After the photographs are fitted together and glued to the drawing 


, the cameraman takes a picture of the whole scene. This last 
photograph is the one from which the new maps are drawn. 


from his office desk instead of tramping over the land 
with field instruments. The map maker can make 
his map as carefully and as perfectly as if he had 
really visited the region. 

As he works, we must be very quiet. We must not 
rustle a single paper in our hide-out. We do not want 
to disturb the map maker. His work must be perfect 
to the tiniest details. His maps must not have a single 
mistake in them. 

The new maps will be keys to different parts of our 
country. Some of them will be used to check up on 
farms. These special maps will show the Government 
just what land is being farmed and what is being left 
idle. Some of the maps will tell new facts about rivers 
and mountains, deltas and valleys, forests and deserts. 
Perhaps these maps will be somewhat different from 


the ones in your geographies and atlases. When new 


editions of the books are printed, the old maps may be 
changed and corrected. From these new maps, you 

and I will learn new facts about, the geography of 
our country. 


No Parking Here 


If your family lives in a large city and owns a car, 
you have often looked for a parking space. Perhaps 
you have gone downtown with mother to shop or with 
father to the office. Did you drive around block after 
block looking for an open space next to the curb? 
Did you start to drive into such a space, only to find 
a fireplug or a “no parking” sign there? 

Parking the family car in the downtown sections 
of our large cities has become a very great problem. 
The cities were laid out and built up in the days of 
horses and buggies. At that time, no one dreamed that 
thousands of horseless carriages would someday need 
parking places. No plans were ever made to take care 
of the modern motor car. But so crowded have the 
downtown sections of our large cities become that 
new rules must be made and enforced. 

Chicago has been working on the parking problem 
for at least ten years. More than two and one-half 
million people drive into and around Chicago in a day. 
Sometime during the day, their cars must be parked 


some place. But where? No parking is allowed during 
the day in the city’s Loop district. The Loop is the 
section where big office buildings and stores are. 

Instead of street parking, Chicago’s motorists use 
garages. There are basement and skyscraper garages. 
There are parking lots and a parking tower. The 
tower is a tall skeleton of steel. In it, the cars are 
stacked one above the other. An endless chain moves 
the cars up one side to the top of the tower, across to 
the other side, and down to the ground again. When 
an owner wants his car, all the cars are moved around 
until his comes to the ground level of the tower. Forty- 
eight cars can be parked in the space Syeually needed 
for four cars. 

The downtown garages can take care of more than 
thirty thousand cars. The private parking lots in 
downtown Chicago have stalls for about four thousand 
cars. Then there are public parking lots in Grant Park 
where thousands more may park. Chicago also has 
space on the lower level of its two-decked streets 
where cars may park free of charge. 

New York City is making changes in its parking 
rules this winter. Parking will no longer be allowed 
in a part of its downtown area. With no cars parked 
at the curb, the police hope to speed up traffic and to 
keep the automobiles moving along. The motorists 
of New York City, like those of Chicago, will have to 
find parking space in garages and parking lots. 


Courtesy Punch 
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IS THIS THE ANSWER? 
Motorists in London, England, have a parking problem, too, and a British 
comic magazine works it out in an amusing way. The artist suggests that 
motorists use pulleys to lift their cars up to the roof. What funny stories 
does the cartoon tell? 


The problem of automobile parking is really a very 
new one. But with thousands of cars on the streets, 
it is also a very serious one. Different plans will have 
to be tried out before the perfect one is found. 

So the next time you are riding downtown with 
someone, look around you. Does the traffic in your 
city move along slowly because of cars parked at the 
curb? Is it hard to find a parking place? Would your 
streets be safer if no parking were allowed in the busy 
sections of the city? Do the citizens obey the limited 
parking rules? When a motorist’s hour is up, does he 
move his car and give another motorist a chance to 
park? Think about the problem of traffic safety and 
comfort. It will soon be one of your own problems. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

Find Singapore on your maps of the world or of 
eastern Asia. You will see that we are now within 
one degree of the Equator. But we do not need a map 
to tell us that we are in a tropical country. All morn- 
ing, I have been trying to find a cool, shady place in 
which to write this letter. 

Everywhere it is hot and sticky. The palm trees 
are too tall to give me shade from the sun. The streets 
are crowded and noisy. The river is jammed with boats. 
So I have come up to my hotel room to write to you. 

Someone has just knocked at my door. Who do 
you suppose is there? 


Nearly a Week Later 

That knock was the beginning of new adventures 
for me. When I opened the door, there stood Jack 
and a stranger. . 

Jack said, “This is an old school friend of mine, 
Benjamin Bland, the rubber king. And this,” Jack 
stepped forward and put his hand on my arm, “is 
Tom Trott, a newsreel man whose home is wherever 
the news is.” We both laughed and shook hands. 

An hour later, I had packed my bags, paid my hotel 
bill, left a forwarding address at the desk, and climbed 
into a very ancient automobile. How that car puffed 


and chugged and almost blew itself up as it rolled 


through the crowded streets and out into the country. 

As we chugged along, Mr. Bland told us much about 
the green tropical land. It is really divided into three 
parts. There are the Straits Settlements with the 
great ports of Singapore and Penang (pé-ning’). This 
section is a Crown Colony, of Great Britain and is 
ruled by a British governor. Then there are four 
Malay States which are under British protection but 
have their own capital city and their own ruler. The 
third section is made up of little states, each with its 
own native ruler, who is advised and helped by 
British officials. 

We spent a night in one of these states and were 
guests of a native prince. I felt as if I had walked into 
a fairy tale. While we ate dinner, natives stood behind 
us and waved huge palm-leaf fans. The food was 
served on plates of gold. When we went to bed, yards 
of fine netting protected us from the mosquitoes and 
other insects. 

The next morning, our ancient car refused to start. 
The motor sputtered for a few minutes and then was 
silent. We climbed out and looked helplessly under 
the hood. Mr. Bland tinkered with some wires. Jack 
tried to turn the motor over with a crank. But the 
car was strangely silent. 

At last, we started off, but not in a car. We rode on 
elephants. I felt as if I were riding in a rocky boat. 
I swayed from side to side as the elephant moved 
slowly along. How far away the ground looked, too. 

I was so busy sticking on that elephant’s back that 
I did not see much of the country. I know that we 
passed through some native villages, which are called 
kampongs (kém-péngs’). The people who live there 


are farmers working their own small pieces of land. 
We passed pineapple groves, too, and dark, shadowy 
forests. At last, we came to the rubber plantation and 
said good-bye to our elephants. 

I am now sitting on the porch, finishing the letter 
which I began in the hot crowded city of Singapore. 
From here, I can see natives tapping rubber trees 
for their sap. A small Malay boy has just climbed 
a tall palm tree and tossed a coconut down. I should 
really like to sit here and dream away the time for 
hours. My only worry is that I may have to ride an 


elephant back to Singapore. 
As ever, CKU 


Feeding the Birds Makes a Good Hobby 


Have you set up winter feeding stations for the 
birds? By now your back yard should be a real dining 
hall for these little feathered friends. Under the hedge, 
there should be a sheltered place where bread crumbs 
are put every day. Under the rosebush, there should 
be a place where grain is scattered. Wire soap dishes 
filled with suet should be fastened to several trees. 
Pieces of suet should be tied to branches of trees. 
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FIRST CALL FOR DINNER! 
These little feeding stations can easily be made for the yard or garden, 


A board shelf with a sheltering roof over it should 
be put up in a tree. This shelf should be large enough 
for several birds to have breakfast at one time. You 
may want another board shelf on your window sill. 
In these two feeding stations put sunflower seeds, 
cracked corn, common scratch feed, peanuts, chaff, 
hemp seed, millet, bread crumbs, and even salt. 

Dozens of guests will find your dining hall and 
spend the winter near it. There will be little nut- 
hatches and chickadees. They will make you laugh 
with their funny clown-like tricks. There will be 
blue jays, bluebirds, and redbirds or cardinals. They 
will make your garden gay with bright colors. There 
will be woodpeckers, brown creepers, and many an- 
other interesting bird. Sometimes they will sing little 
songs of thanks. Sometimes they will grow quite 
tame and come close to the window. 

You will have a chance to become good friends 
of the birds. You can study their habits and learn 
their names. Even when you are away from home, 
you can take your hobby along with you. When you 
go skating, snowshoeing, skiing, walking, or riding, 
carry some grain or bread crumbs in your pocket. Put 
this feed in a sheltered place in the woods or near a 
roadside fence. The hungry birds will be very grateful, 
for most of their food is cut off in the wintertime. 
Snow often covers the ground. Ice covers seeds and 
berries. Whether the birds spend the winter in the 
city or in the country, there will be little for them to eat 
during the next few months. So lend them a helping 
hand. Add feeding the birds to your other hobbies. 
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BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 
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The boys and girls of the Hobby Club have fun 
in the snow. Snowballs fly back and forth over 
the snow forts. 
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Freckles and Phil interrupt the snowball í 
battle. They tell the boys and girls that they 
have a new hobby. 


January 24-28, 1938 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


* OA KA 
The new hobby is a great surprise. It is snow 
sculpture, “It is as much fun as soap sculpture,” 
says Freckles. 


l 00 (A) Mapping the Facts 
(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 

After you read a story, you should go back over it and 
“map out” the important facts. This exercise will help you 
to get these facts straight in your mind. Check each true 
statement +. 


1. The map makers making new maps of many sections 
of our country. “+ Ce 

2. They are checking the course of streams and changes 
in the land. (A 

3. The new ma e made from pictures which are taken 
from airplanes, + Coe p 

4. The pilot must fly a zigzag course while the cameraman 
takes the picture. 4 . = 

5. A sun compass and a drift indicator are used by the 
cameraman. r 

6. The pictures are spread out on a big drawing board 
which is divided into zigzag lines. 

7. Through the new es: one sees a motion picture 


of the scene. 


| 
8¢ The map maker’s work must be as perfect as possible: 


9. Some of the new maps will SE Sat land is being 
farmed and what land is idle. 7 


10. Some of the maps will tell new facts about the geography 
of our country. si, Gee 


Perfect score is 10. 


(B) Outline the Parking Problem 
(Ability To Skim and To Organize) 
The story about “No Parking Here” can be divided into 
four main parts. Skim through the story and fill in details 
under two of the main heads. Discuss each main idea. 


My score is ____ Sis 


I, Two reasons why our cities have a parking problem 


A, et = Tee AO Ny A A 
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II. Ways in which Chicago worked out the parking problem 
A. LQRAL OIA CL 
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II. New York’s new “no parking” plan 
IV. Studying the parking problem in your own town 


Perfect score is 6. My score is _...___. 


Free Book and Tests With Renewal Subscriptions 


Children who read poorly or not at all are always a problem to any 
teacher. In order to help teachers meet this problem, American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., has just published a 48-page book called New Techniques 
in Teaching Reading, written by one who has had years of experience in 
the field of reading. This book is full of concrete teaching suggestions 
(not generalities) of ways to improve the reading of your.poor, average, 
and good readers. The book is given free with ten or more WEEKLY 
Reaver subscriptions. 

As a further aid, two standardized reading tests will be given free to 
every pupil subscriber (except Edition No. 1)°of My WEEKLY READER. 
One test will arrive in February to enable you to diagnose reading weak- 
nesses and strengths; the other test will sent in May to enable you 
to measure accomplishment, 

First semester subscriptions expire with the issue of January 24-28. 
Use the coupon on this page to subscribe now so that you may receive 
immediate help on your reading problems. 


My Wernty Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas 


(C) New Words for Your Word Map 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Do you know that an educated person knows and uses 
about 45,000 words? How are you going to learn so many 
words during your school days? You cannot look up every 
unknown word in the dictionary when you are reading a 
story. But there are other ways in which to learn new words, 
You can often get the meaning of a word from the context. 
Reread the sentence in which the word appears. The mean- 
ings of other words and of the sentence as a whole will 
give you a clue to the meaning of the strange word. 

See how well you can get the meanings of the words 
listed below. You will find them all in Tom Trott’s letter. 


1. tropical (paragraph 1)-£ Le eh w 
. jammed (paragraph 2) M Eo Cs Iso 
. forwarding (paragraph 6) -n = 


. governor (paragraph 7). 
Znativei(paragraphi N C2 


x 


2 oat so Oe w ND 


"advised? (paragraph) = = = Se ee ae 
. sputtered (paragraph 9) — —— — — —— —— a 
. tinkered (paragraph 9) -no-none 
. kampongs (paragraph 11). 


10Stappingi(paragraphil 2) nnn n 
Perfect score is 10. My score is = 


a 

Extra! Extra! The big Science Scrapbook Contest is closing! Read 
again the directions on page 40. Then check through your scrapbook 
and add any finishing touches that are needed. Be sure that you write 
plainly on the cover of the scrapbook the name of your teacher, school, 
grade, town or city, and State. Also tell us what to do with the scrap- 
book at the close of the contest; If you will allow us to give your 
scrapbook to a children’s hospital, we shall be glad to send it for you. 
Or the scrapbook can be returned for use in your school library, pro- 
viding your class wants to pay the return express charges. 

The scrapbooks contain written material and cannot be sent by 
parcel post. They must either be sent as first-class mail or (usually 
cheaper) by express, 


Time lo Subscribe 


MY WEEKLY READER 


American Epucation Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 
Beginning at once, send each week until June, 1938, 


R3-18 


see COPies, MY WEEKLY READER No. 1 ........ copies, My WEEKLY Raper No. 8 
(For Grade One) (For Grade Three) 
~~. copies, My WEEKLY READER No. 2. ........ copies, MY WEEKLY READER No. 4 
(For Grado Two) (For Grado Four) 
cman copies, My WEEKLY READER No. 5 
(For Grades Five and Six) 
[Revision and payment may be made in one month.] 


Name... 


Address... 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(JANUARY, FEBRUARY, or MARCH) 
2 ¢ Per pupil, to June, 1938, 2 œ Per pupil, to June, 1938, 
in CLUBS of 30 or more copies in CLUBS of 5 to 29 copies 
One to four subscriptions, 75c each, payable in advance, yearly basis only. 


R weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb, 27, 1930. Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. ES» 
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A LIFT UP THE MOUNTAIN 


Skiers at Sun Valley, Idaho, ride up the mountainside after a breath- 
taking dash down the slope which is several miles long. 


KIERS are rubbing their long wooden skis with 


wax and looking anxiously for snow clouds.. 


There is much winter fun ahead of them in the snow- 
covered hills and mountains of our country. 

Thousands of ski lovers, both experts and begin- 
ners, will spend their week ends on the ski trails. 
Some will go to the great national parks where warm 
shelters and ski tows have been set up. These ski 
tows, like great outdoor elevators, carry the skiers up 
to the top of the mountain after the swift, breath- 
taking ski ride down. 

The special tractor at Sun Valley, Idaho, can carry 
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Ski Riders, Ski Jumpers, Ski Hoppers Go Skiing 


25 passengers to the top of high peaks. From these, 
really great ski runs can be made. The tractor is run 
by gasoline and can move through any cleared space 
no matter how deep the snow or how high the drifts. 
It can also go up very steep slopes. 

Some of the skiers will take part in skiing tourna- 
ments. This month, the ski jumpers of our country 
will meet in Vermont. Down the long runs, these 
expert skiers will slide, out into space they will sail, 
and down again they will come for a perfect landing. 

After the ski jumpers will come the women ski 
riders of our country, They will gather in Vermont 
the last part of March. Down the long hills, these 
skiers will race. Sometimes their course will be be- 
tween tiny markers or flags. It will not be a straight 
and easy path downhill but a zigzag one. Such a race 
is called a slalom (slä'löm) and comes from the land 
of Norway as does the ancient sport of skiing. 

There is an old legend of Norway which tells about 
the first skier. He was Ulf, the great god of winter, 
and he lived in Norway long before that land was a 
country with a king and towns. 

Ulf traveled through the land on long narrow 
wooden shoes with curved-up toes. They were so long 
that they stretched out ahead of him as far as his arms 
could reach. Those shoes carried Ulf over hills and 
valleys as if they were ships on a sea of ice and snow. 

Ulf must have had great fun on his skis. Perhaps he 
whizzed down mountainsides so fast that he seemed to 
be half a dozen giants sliding downhill. Perhaps he 
hopped from peak to peak as if he were a giant jack rab- 
bit or sailed across a wide valley as if he had wings. He 
may even have traveled from Norway to Switzerland 


` 
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— Paul's Photos 


DOWN THEY COME 


In a cloud of snow, these skiers dash down a mountainside 
in Switzerland. 


to visit another giant of winter that.lived in an icicle 
cave on one of the beautiful blue glaciers of the Alps. 

Of course, Ulf is just the hero of an old legend. But 
from that legend, the first skis are said to have come. 
As far back as the people of Norway can go in written 
history, skis have been used in that country. The 
people travel on them in the wintertime. Boys and 
girls slide to school on them, 

The use of skis has spread into other lands where 
there is much snow during the winter months. Today 
skiing has become the great sport of our Northland. 
For the past three years, it has been growing ever 
more popular. i 

After a good snowfall which packs down with a 
hard crust, snow trains or airplanes leave cities for 
winter resorts. Hundreds of winter-sport lovers are 
on board. Sometimes they have skates or sleds with 
them. Sometimes they are on their way to a lake for 
ice-boating or skate-sailing. Sometimes they are on 
their way to bobsled runs or,toboggan slides. More 
often these winter-sport lovers have skis with them. 
They are looking forward to an afternoon or a week 
end of ski riding, ski jumping, and ski hopping. 


Sandie the Question Hound 


I am feeling very smart today because I have just 
made up this riddle. What is as cold as ice but can 
keep things warm even in below zero weather? 

The answer is snow. It is made of ice, but much air 
is trapped between its soft fluffy flakes. This blanket 
of snow and air keeps out the cold. The Eskimo is as 
warm. as toast in his igloo which is made of snow 
blocks. The plants are as snug as a bug in a rug under 
a blanket of snow. 

Of course, plants do not need to be kept warm so 
much as to be protected from quick changes in the 
weather. Much harm is done to plants if the ground 
freezes and then thaws quickly or if it freezes quickly 
after a thaw. The blanket of snow protects the plants 
during these sudden changes. The snow also keeps the 
cold winds from drying up the water in the ground. 
Plants cannot live without water even in cold weather. 
Wheat is often ruined by dry, cold winds. Farmers are 
always happy when their wheat is covered with a 
blanket of snow. Then even zero weather will not 
hurt the crop. Sandie, 


Hail and Farewell to Gallant Flyers 


_ The big Samoan Clipper was carrying its first load 
of mail and express from Honolulu to Auckland, New 
Zealand. The seaplane had just left the harbor of 
Pago Pago (pang’6 pang’d) in Samoa. Out over the 
Pacific, it had sailed and headed southwestward. 

Less than 75 miles from Pago Pago, one of the great 
motors sprang an oil leak. The clipper ship turned 
and flew back toward Pago Pago. Within a few miles 
of the harbor, some of the gasoline was dumped out to 
make the load lighter so that the plane could make a 
safe landing. As the gasoline was poured into the sea, 
it exploded. The clipper ship burst into flames and 
plunged downward. Captain Musick and his crew 
vanished into the silence of the Pacific. Only a bit of 
wreckage and a trail of oil floated upon the blue water 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Pan American Airways had lost its first plane in 
nearly three years of ocean flying. Air trails had been 
blazed around South America, across Alaska, and 
over the great stretches of the Pacific Ocean. The new 
route over the South Pacific had just been opened. The 
Samoan Clipper was to make two flights each month. 

At the controls was Captain Edwin C. Musick. He 
was one of the world’s great flyers. Twenty-five years 
of training and study had made him a very skillful 
pilot, a pilot who was always careful and never took 
a chance or did stunt flying. During those years, Cap- 
tain Musick never had a serious accident, although he 
did more than a million miles of ocean flying. He 
blazed the new air routes in the Pacific Ocean, and he 
always reported an uneventful but a successful flight. 
There was no trick flying, and unnecessary chances 
were never taken when Captain Musick was at the 
plane’s controls. Aviation has lost one of its greatest 
and safest flyers in the making of a new air trail. 

Less than three years ago, Captain Musick and his 
crew were hailed as the pioneers of the air routes over 
the Pacific Ocean. Today we bid those gallant flyers 
a sad farewell. 


LOST AT SEA 
This picture was taken when the Samoan Clipper was riding at anchor 
in the harbor of Auckland. Behind the great seaplane, you can see 
another flying boat. It is the British plane which has just opened a new 
British air line to New Zealand. 
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Friendly Enemies 


Is there anything unusual about this picture? Did 
you shake your head? Well, look again. Strange as it 
may seem, there is a mouse in the picture, and stranger 
still, the mouse and the kittens are friends. They met 
at a cat and mouse show which was held in New 
York City recently. l 

Of course, only one of the kittens seems to be inter- 


ested in Mr. Mouse, and she may be just curious. Per- - 


haps she is wondering if Mr. Mouse is going to eat her 
catnip. But Mr. Mouse is probably saying, “What! 
No cheese?” 


Snowflakes for Your Science Scrapbook 

és During a snowstorm, the sky is a dull gray. 

%, Tiny crystals of ice fill the air and sparkle on 
' the ground. Sometimes these crystals are like 

frosty white stars. Sometimes they are feathery and 

lacy like the white fernleaves in fairyland. But no 

two snowflakes have ever been found exactly alike. 
A snowflake usually begins as a wee grain 

of dust. Of course, itis so small that you could 

not see it with your naked eye. A thin layer 

of water coats this grain of dust and freezes 

on it. The grain of dust gathers more and more drops of 

water as it tumbles through the air. It gets bigger and 

bigger until it becomes a crystal of ice or a snowflake. 


If the air is very cold, the crystals begin to 


form high above the ground. They take shape 
slowly and are very simple and plain in design. 
If the air is not so cold, the crystals form 
nearer to the ground. They take shape more quickly 
and are very feathery and lacy in design. 
To see the real beauty in flakes of snow, 
you must catch them on the sleeve of a dark 
coat and look at them quickly through a 
pocket magnifying glass. You will not find 
perfect crystals during a heavy wet snowstorm. The 
big flakes are really many crystals all matted together 
and partly melted. Nor will you find perfect crystals 
during a dry blizzard. The wind drives the snow along 
and tears the crystals to pieces. The perfect crystals 
are the tiny flakes which come down like a fine white 
powder. They cover your sleeve with tiny white stars. 
Do not breathe upon these stars, or they will melt 
away at the warm touch. Just hold your breath and 
look at them carefully through the magnifying glass. 
You will see some very beautiful designs. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 


Once again we are on the wing. This time, we took 
off from Singapore and flew over the Malay Peninsula 
toward India. ~ 

I had just settled myself for a little nap during the 
flight to Calcutta when I felt a sharp poke in the ribs. 
I sat up very straight, expecting to find the plane in 
a nose dive or tail spin. Then I laughed. Jack was 
shaking my arm. He wanted to awaken me so that I 
could see the elephants. 

I picked up my field glasses and leaned forward 
and looked down. We were flying over Burma, and 
there below us were half a dozen elephants. They were 
carrying logs of teakwood out of the jungle and putting 
them in neat piles in the lumberyards. 

I tried to snap a picture from the window. But the 
plane was going so fast and Jack held so tightly to 
my coattails that I could not get a good view of the 
scene below. Jack was afraid that I would go tumbling 
through the glass and down upon the elephants. 

“How surprised those slow-moving animals would 
have been if a newsreel man had suddenly fallen out 
of the sky,” I said as I put my camera away. 

I was wide awake now and watching the scenes be- 
low me every minute. I did not want to miss anything. 

We made a short stop at Calcutta. Then we flew on 
across India into Iraq (é-raék’) and landed at Baghdad 
(bag-dad’). 

Jack and I have spent the whole day exploring this 
old city. We were to have been here only an hour. But 
we spent so much time in the bazaars that we missed 
the plane to Damascus (da-mas’kiis). 

I feel as if I had just closed my eyes, rubbed Alad- 
din’s lamp, and said, “Open sesame.” But instead of a 
cave filled with treasures, I find that the big plane 
has vanished into the western sky and we are left 
behind in the world of the Arabian Nights. 

Everywhere I look I see the color blue. The mosques 
have blue domes. The camels have blue beads and 
blue bells around their necks. The pottery vases and 
jars in the bazaars are blue. Rich silk robes have 
threads of blue in them as‘well as heavy bands of 
gold and silver. 

“Let’s join a camel caravan for the trip across the 
desert,” I said to Jack. “I want to stay in this world 
of the Arabian Nights.” 

“You will wish that you had not missed the plane 
if you are attacked by a wandering desert tribe,” re- 
plied Jack, wisely nodding his head at me. 


As S ast Act 


Time To Grow 

Said Macpherson, entering the nursery garden, “Have ye 
a nice cucumber?” 

“Aye, here’s one,” said the gardener. “That will be five- 
pence.” 

“Too much. Haven’t ye one for tuppence?” 

“Ye can have this for tuppence.” 

“AHN right, here’s the money. But don’t cut it off; I'll be 


` calling for it in about a fortnight!” 
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BLIVPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 


January 31-February 4, 1938 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


Bill’s hobby is taking pictures. For the hobby show, he does some trick 


photography. 


“It's easy,” says Bill. “Draw a funny picture on a large piece of card- 


board. Use very heavy lines.” 


Bill shows the boys and girls how to do it. He puts the camera on a table 
and then sits down in front of it. The camera is placed so that the bottom 
of the cardboard “body” comes at the bottom of the finder in the camera. 
Then a snapshot of the scene is taken. 


(A) Are You “Snowed Under” With Facts? 


(Ability To Comprehend and To Interpret Facts) 


After you read a story, you sometimes have so many facts 
that you do not know what to do with them. If these facts 
are all in a jumble, you should go back over the story and 
pick out the important ones. This exercise will help you 
to straighten out the important facts in the front page story. 
In each blank space, write the correct word or words from 
the list given below. 


1. Warm shelters and Ade Azaarhave been set up in 
some of our great national parks. + 


2. Ski tows are somewhat like big outdoor OLOA ONAA 
3. A special tractor carries passengers to the top of high 


peaks in Danas Ur Dbarg o ae 


4. The tractor is run by <4 [AA ALn nE 
5. The ENITEN fart our country are meeting this 
month in Vermont. 


6. The women 4/22 41/desidre meeting in Vermont in 
March. 


.7. A ski race over a marked-out zigzag course is called. 


a oho Lio 
8. The great god of winter in Norway was GLE Ah A 
9. The first skis were used in DAmaAwst eee, 
10. ANINA biiGrery skiers to the skiing grounds. 


slalom, snow trains, Vermont, skaters, Switzerland, ski 
riders, ski tows, tractors, Sun Valley in Idaho, gasoline, 
elevators, Ulf, ski jumpers, Norway, electricity, ski hopping 


Perfect score is 10, My score is ____. ie 


First semester subscriptions expired with the issue of January 24-28. 
Use the coupon on this page to subscribe now so that you may receive 
immediate help on your reading problems. 


Time to Subscribe! 


MY WEEKLY READER 


American EDUCATION Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio H5-19 
Beginning at once, send each week until June, 1938, 


ogre: copies, My Wrexiy Reaper No.1 -..... copies, MY WEEKLY Reaper No. 3 
(For Grade One) (For Grade Three) 

e copies, My WEEKLY Reaper No. 2 ........ copies, MY WEEKLY READER No. 4 
(For Grade Two) (For Grade Four) 


ym copies, My WEEKLY READER No. 6 
(For Grades Five and Six) 


[Revision and payment may be made in one month.} 


Addreas........ 


FP ap creer E Ee 
m SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(FEBRUARY OR MARCH) 

2 c per pupil, to June, 1938, 2 c Per pupil, to June, 1938, 
in CLUBS of 30 or more copies in CLUBS of 5 to 29 copies 
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at 


(B) Snowbound Word Pictures 


(Ability To Visualize) 


Do you forget what you read? If so, you have not learned 
to visualize. That is, you do not see mental pictures of words 
and phrases as you read a story. 

“Snowflakes for Your Science Scrapbook” gives you word 
pictures of winter. Read one paragraph of this story at a 
time and discuss in class what pictures you see. Close your 
eyes and try to see the pictures in your mind’s eye. Then 
write word pictures for each question. See number one below. 

1. What are snowflakes like? Frosty white stars, white 
fernleaves in fairyland. 


2. How does a snowflake begin? .._=_=== Sess 
3. How does a snowflake grow? nnn 
4, If the air is very cold, what designs do snowflakes make? 


5. What does a dry blizzard do to snowflakes? ________ 


Make your own word pictures of snow in winter. Use 
them in short rimes. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is —___ 


(C) Are You “Snowed Under” With New Words? 


(Vocabulary Development) 


Last week, you learned one way to make your vocabulary 
grow. Instead of looking up every new word in the dic- 
tionary, you studied the word in its sentence and paragraph 
and learned the meaning from the context. 

There is also another way to learn the meaning of a new 
word. Examine the word itself and find its known parts. 
These will give you a clue to its meaning. 

Try to get the meanings of the following words from 
their knownrparts. 


national =e ~__. Jt. lumberyards —_ = Tsg 

2abecinners == eee 2 coattails = 

3. skiers | _________.... 13. newsreel __ 

4. downhill «4. westward __ 

5markersh= = = eS Swreckage®- = = NOTS 

6. mountainsides -. 2 25016: skillful. TS ee e 

TESTO Wal lee eee ees Uneven tht e 

Sifeathery == een successiu e e 

gslayera na Na unnecessary < Semn 
10. magnifying -—-----——----—-----—— 20. artist —-—--—- eens 
Perfect score is 20. My seore is —— — 


@ Sample copies of My Weekty Reaper sufficient for a free class 
trial will be sent to teachers on request. Write to My WEEKLY 


Reaper, 400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio. Give number of 
pupils, grade taught, your name and address. 


My WeskLy Reaper, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inec., 400 S. Front St., ceo 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1930. Single subscription, 15c a year, Special rates for school clubs, 
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Anchoring Flying Dust With Prairie Grass 


—Courtesy International Harvester Company; 


[oo eee 


BUMPER CROPS OF WHEAT 


A big tractor chugs over the flat prairie land, getting it ready for the 
wheat. Is this prairie land of the Great Plains different from the section 
of the country where you live? How does it differ? 


ET’S LOOK at our maps of the United States and 

find the longitude line which is marked one hun- 
dred degrees. Follow it through North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Then pretend that another line runs along just about 
the same route, with a few detours, from Canada to 
Mexico. Call it the 20-inch rainfall line. 

_Look at the States to the east of this 20-inch rainfall 
line. There are the rolling, partly wooded lands of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. These States are in 
the Middle West. 

Look at the States to the west of the 20-inch rainfall 
line. They are in the Great Plains, which stretch 
westward to the Rocky Mountains. Part of this region 
is today called the “dust bowl”. 

Out of this dust bowl come the terrible dust storms 
which are slowly turning much land into a desert 
region. Against this dust bowl, a whole army of men 
is now fighting. So let’s follow its story from the 
prairie land of yesterday to the dust bowl of today and 
look ahead to the farm and prairie land of tomorrow. 

Long ago, this dust bowl was all prairie land. The 
soil was held firmly in place by buffalo grass and the 
brush which grows in a semi-desert region. High 
winds blew and little rain fell, but no dust storms 
swept over the Great Plains. The buffalo herds fed 
on the grasses, and the Indians hunted the buffaloes. 

Then came the early settlers in their covered 
wagons. They pushed across the Mississippi River 
to new lands in the Middle West, where they felt much 
at home. There the pioneer found wood for his cabin 
and his fences. He found fertile fields in which to 
raise his grain and pasture his cattle. He found plenty 
of rain and plenty of water near at hand. 

But many of those early settlers did not stay in this 
rich land of the Middle West. They pushed on across 
the 20-inch rainfall line into the Great Plains of the 
West. There the pioneer was in a strange new land. 
He found no forests in which to make clearings and 


REAPING A HARVEST OF DUST 
Some farms in the dust bowl are now deserted, their fields 
buried under the soil from far-away places. 


_ SEL Enti D. A Soil CaaS Service 


SOWING A CROP OF GRASS 
Acres of grasses have been planted in the bare sand of this nursery in 
Oregon, They are being carefully studied and tested for use 
on the Great Plains. 


build cabins. Instead, there were great stretches of 
soft fuzzy grass about six inches high. Because that 
rich grass was a favorite food of the buffaloes which 
roamed the plains, it was called buffalo grass. 

For years, the Great Plains had made rich grazing 
lands for the buffalo herds. There was just enough rain- 
fall to make the grass thick and plentiful. There was 
enough grass for the great buffalo herds. These animals 
ate the grass wisely and left the roots unharmed. 

The Great Plains seemed very rich, indeed, to the 
pioneer. There seemed to be enough grass to last for- 
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HOW DO YOUR 
GRASSES GROW? 


l Two years ago, the Holland 

grass was planted in rows 

cut in the sandy soil of the 

Oregon nursery. It has been 

tested for its ability to grow 

well and to keep the drifting 
sand in place. 


—Photos courtesy U. S. D. A. 
Soil Conservation Service 


MIGHTY DESERT GRASSES GROW 
The Holland grass has now been growing for two years. It is thriving 
and spreading as well as holding the sandy soil firmly in place. Note how 
the rows have grown together as the grass spreads. 


ever. But the pioneer did not*know that little rain fell 


during the year, often not enough to water crops or to 


feed streams and rivers. He did not know that the 
few deep rivers were fed by snow from distant moun- 
tains. He did not know that the Great Plains would 
make rich pastures for cattle only if they were used 
wisely. The West was a strange land to the early 
settler and an unknown region to the men who made 
our laws in the early days of our country. 

The land of the Great Plains was divided up into 
small 160-acre farms. The early settlers tried to farm 
the land much as they had farmed their old fields back 
in the Middle West and in the East. The virgin prairie 
soil was rich, indeed, but the plowed-up land was often 
dry and hard. These settlers could not make a living 
on small farms in such a dry region. 

The small farms were soon bought up and made into 
big cattle and sheep ranches. These animals were 
allowed to wander far and wide. They ate the tall grass 
down to the very roots. They tore up the soil with their 
hoofs. The prairie grasses had been knee-high when 
the Indians rode across the Great Plains. But they 
were now not even ankle high. Sometimes, in very 
dry weather, the wind would stir up dust clouds, too. 

More and more people were moving westward. 
Some of the great cattle ranches were being divided 
into fields again where wheat was being raised. The 


fields were plowed very deep so that they would hold _ 


any water that might fall. Much of the Great Plains 
became a region of dry farming. Very often, during 
dry weather, the wind would pick up the topsoil of a 
plowed-up field and carry it far away. 

Such dry, semi-desert land could not withstand 
years of farming. Good rains came down to water the 
fields only once in three or four years. Within the past 
six years, there has been scarcely enough rain in some 
sections to settle the dry dust in the plowed-up fields. 
That dust has been picked up by the wind and carried 
in great clouds eastward across the Missouri River 


‘and even as far as the Atlantic Coast. Part of the 


Great Plains has become a dust bowl. 

To make this region into good grazing land again 
will take many years. The grasses which once grew 
there must be replanted to hold moisture in the ground 
and soil in place. The steep hillsides must be planted 
with trees. The rolling hills must be made into ter- 
races. The sand hills must be covered with grass. 
Dams must be built on the rivers so that some of the 
precious rain water can be stored away for future use. 
Canals must be built to carry the water to the dry fields. 

There must be less farming and more grazing land 
for cattle. Less wheat must be planted and more 
alfalfa, sweet clover, and cane must be raised. These 
crops will grow well where there is little rainfall, and 
they make good winter feed for cattle. 

The work of bringing back the prairie land has 
already been started. Grass nurseries have been set 
up in North Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, California, and the State of 
Washington. There wild grasses of all kinds are being 
tested and tried out. Bunch grasses of the western 
ranges and plains grow in rows beside sod grasses of 
the Middle West and the South. Wild grasses from 
Siberia and other far-away places are being raised 
in these nurseries. 

The men in charge of the nurseries want to know 
many things about these grasses. Do the grasses pro- 
duce much seed? Will their roots hold the soil firmly 
in place in spite of wind and water? In what kind of soil 
does each grass grow and thrive? What kind of grasses 
do cattle like? Will any of the grasses become farm 
pests, or will they be hard to start and keep growing? 

When the questions have all been answered, the 
good grasses will be chosen and planted where they 
will grow best. Once again much of the region west 
of the 20-inch rainfall line will become grazing land 
for cattle. Wild grasses will again hold down the soil 
as they did before the white man came. But years will 
be needed to change the dust bowl of the Great Plains 
into a good farming and grazing country. 


| Music Honors Lincoln 


The life of Abraham Lincoln has been set to music. It 
has been made into “A Lincoln Symphony” with four 
movements. They are called “The Candidate from 
Springfield”, “Massa Linkum”, “Old Abe Yarns”, and 
“1865”. The music was written by an American com- 
poser, Daniel Gregory Mason, and was played for the 
first time by a famous New York symphony orchestra. 

This very American symphony was inspired by a 
man whose birthday comes the 12th of this month. 
You have read much about Abraham Lincoln. Can 
you tell from the name of each movement what part 
of his life is expressed in the music? 
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This story has 487 words in it. You should read it silently 
in about two and one-half minutes. Your teacher will time 
you. Then do Test B. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Jack and I started out in an crafted’ car from Bagh- 
dad and headed for Palestine. We were not alone, for 
that would be too dangerous. There were three cars 
in all, and ours was the last one. We called them our 
caravan and pretended that each one was a camel. In 
fact, if we shut our eyes, we were sure that our own 
car had changed into a camel. It swayed back and 
forth so much as it bumped along over the desert. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN 


“Please, sir, ’'ve brought the 
dozen eggs you told me to get.” 


—Lustige Blatter, Berlin 


All went well until our car suddenly decided to stop. 
It gave a funny gurgling noise like a tired camel and 
was silent. The driver climbed out and tinkered with 
the motor. He said that a wire had broken and that he 
would have it fixed in a few-minutes. 

Jack and I climbed out and watched him work for 
awhile. Then we wandered off to explore the desert. 
We could see the other cars rolling and swaying along 
just ahead. Sometimes they disappeared behind a 
sand hill. Sometimes they balanced on top of these 
hills like acrobats at the circus. 

“What’s that on the horizon?” exclaimed Jack. 

I turned in the direction that he was pointing. 
Across the desert, something was moving in a cloud 

of sand. As it came nearer, we could see white-robed 
men galloping along on horseback. 

Our driver had closed the hood over the motor, 
which was now purring softly. We all jumped into the 
car and started off with a great roar. The car went 
faster and faster. Jack and I hung out as far as we 
dared to watch the galloping horses. 

“Tf they overtake us, we are in for it,” said the driver 
bending over the steering wheel and watching the 
desert ahead. “The men are wandering tribesmen who 
would rob us and might even take us prisoners.” 

“I hope the car holds together,” murmured Jack as 
we swayed and bumped over the wavy trackless desert. 

“They are falling back,” I shouted, nearly tumbling 
out on my head as the car turned sharply toward 
the right. 

The tribesmen were nowhere to be seen as we rolled 
into a little village in Palestine. But this ancient land 


is far from a quiet, peaceful place. There is much 
trouble here between the Jews and the Arabs. Many 
Jews have returned to their ancient homeland to live 
and work, The Arabs do not want them here and are 
making much trouble. The Arabs say that this land 
belongs to them. 

The men who rule Great Britain have charge of 
Palestine and are trying to work out the problem. 
They want to divide the country between the Arabs 
and the Jews, giving each a strip of land and keeping 
a strip as part of the British Empire. 

How the trouble will all end, no one knows. But 
just now,: there are many fights between the Arabs- 


and the Jews. 
As ever, A Foor KU 


P. S. I hope that you will like the little joke about 
Africa which I am inclosing in my letter. 


To Shine in Honor of a Great Inventor 

This week, a giant beacon light will be turned on at 
Menlo Park in New Jersey. It marks the place where 
Thomas A. Edison invented the first incandescent 
electric light and is in memory of him. 

The giant bulb was made at the Corning Glass 
Works in Corning, New York. Itis about 14 feet high 
and is perched on top of a tall tower. Inside the bulb 
are 960 electric lights. 

The glow from this huge beacon can be seen afar 
It will be a guide for airplanes, ships at sea, and trav- 
elers on land. It will be an “eternal light” in memory 
of the man who helped to make the night bright with 
twinkling lights. 


ut 
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The Workman Needs a Ladder To Work on This Giant Bulb 


_ 
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BLIMPY AND THE HOBBY CLUB 


‘Cat-stair* 
leas 
pa OUTS 


By Isabelle V. Freeland and Don Wootton 


The boys and girls of the Hobby Club are making| Cut two strips the same length and width. Paste| Here are the valentines with the arms and 
valentines for Valentine’s Day. Red and white con- | the end of strip “A” at right angles to the end of |legs fastened between the two hearts. Small 


struction paper makes very pretty ones, 


strip “B”, as in figure 1, Then fold B over A, as in | hearts make the hands and feet. 


figure 2. Keep folding alternately as in figure 3 to 


the end. See figure 4. 


(A) Anchoring the Facts in Your Mind 


(Ability To Comprehend and Interpret Facts) 


After you read a story, you should go back over it to see 
that the important facts are anchored firmly in your memory. 
This exercise will help you remember the important facts 
in the front-page story. Check each true statement --. 


.1. Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri are west of the 20-inch 
rainfall line. 


2. The dust bowl is a section of the Great Plains. 
3. The dust bowl was once covered with prairie grasses. 


4, The early settlers found little rain and poor soil in the 
Middle West. 


5. The buffaloes grazed on the prairie grasses and de- 
stroyed the roots. 


6. A semi-desert region can withstand years of farming. 

7. High winds carry away the dry, plowed-up topsoil. 

8. The roots of prairie grasses will hold the soil firmly in 
place. 


9. Wild grasses to be planted in the dust bow! are being 
tried out and tested in nurseries. 


10. In the Great Plains, less wheat should be planted and 
more alfalfa, sweet clover, and cane raised. 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


Study a rainfall map of the United States and write down 
three facts or conclusions that you draw from it. Find your 
own section of the country on the map. What does it tell 
you about farming and farm crops in your own State? 

How has the history of the Great Plains been changed 
from time to time because of the lack of rainfall? Note the 
great part which the 20-inch rainfall line has played in the 
history of our country. 


“We find My WEEKLY Reaper very interesting. We enjoy following Tom Trott 
around the world. We are becoming great friends with Blimpy and his Hobby 
Club. We learn some interesting things from the articles on the first and second 
pages. The tests help us to remember the things that we have read.’”’— Miss 

ORENCE R. Hare, The Armstrong School, Chicago, Ilinois. 


A BOOK! 


e YOU CAN BUILD A BOOK of your very own by saving your copies 

_ of My Weexty Reaper. A special notebook in which to keep copies 
costs only 10 cents. In this notebook you can also keep a record of your 
hobbies, trips you take, books you read, radic programs you hear, movies 
you see, and things you like to do. Get a set of these notebook covers by 
sending 10c to My Weexty Reaper. Fill in and return coupon below 
with 10c in cash or stamps. 


To My WrEKLY READER 
` 400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


Please send _.___._ notebook covers for My Wrexiy Reaper, for which 
Iam inclosing bop ye (in cash or stamps). 


T Mamata cetera en 


Street Add:ee: SS 


Citylor) PIONI eee 


(B) Try Your Speed Wings 
(Ability To Read With Speed and Comprehension) 


Write your answers in a few words after each of the follow- 
ing questions about Tom Trott’s adventures on the desert. 


1. What kind of a caravan did Tom Trott travel in? 2 


2. Where did he think that he was ahem he closed his eyes? 
3. What kind of a road did Tom Trott travel over? —__ 


4. What happened to part of the caravan? 


6. Why were the men eager to be off again? .-.-—--— m 


work ae a Sie oe a ee ee 


8. What people are trying to drive them out? —————— 
9. How does Great Britain want to settle the trouble? 


10. Why has Great Britain an interest in the trouble? ___ 


ren ena emane ne ee ieee sn er en enn e nee eee ae a meen 


Perfect score is 10. My score is 


Check Your Speed 


Do you read so fast that you do not understand all you 
read? If your score for Test B is low, perhaps you should 
read a little more slowly. Remember that reading without 
comprehension is poor reading. Read as fast as you can 


but be sure to understand what you read. 

Perhaps you have some bad reading habits to over- 
come such as whispering the words to yourself, pointing 
to the words, or moving your head instead of your eyes 
as you read, Check your reading habits and see if your 
speed and comprehension improve during this month, 


IMP O RTAN 'T'! Standardized Reading Tests Are 


Coming Next Week! 


You may want to increase the number of your subscriptions so that 
every child gets his own copy of the Master Achievement Test in Read- 
ing and so that you will have complete reading scores for your class. 
Teil your co-workers of the good news, a standardized reading test free 
for every subscriber of My Weekly Reader. 


MY WEEKLY READER CLUB RATES 


The rates below apply to bulk subscriptions beginning at once and expiring 
June, 1938; all copies sent each week to one teacher's address, 


30 or more subscriptions 5 to 29 subscriptions c 
expiring June, 1938, each... 20° | expiring June, 1938, each... 25 


My Weex.y Raaver, Edition No. 5, issued weekly during the school year, except Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Eo 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave., New York. Entered as second-class matter at Columbus, Ohio, Feb, 27, 1980, Single subscription, 75c a year. Special rates for school clubs. is 


HOW TO USE TOM MIX’S CHARACTER MAKE-UP KIT 
Each moesies Gf Rye Si no aie ai eas Pi metre seras Pamas and a black wax pencil. 


Enel Appiy peel boron jaf coe aam taithe ain, rubbing it into the thoroughly. 
S To removal the Make-up; irsi. wipe off the color with « cose] Rag or 
top end waler, Do not use paints too heavily, 


much easier to remove the 
Cheese Cloth, then wash with 


COLORED GIRL 


Put hair in curlers, Spread black grease 
paint on face leaving mouth natural 
color. Slightly blacken eyebrows. 


CHINESE GIRL 

Slick hair straight back. Apply light tan 
grease paint to face. Draw eyebrows and 
eyes to a slant with black grease pencil. 
Use red grease pencil for lips. (lightly) 


OLD MAN 


Put on chin whiskers. Blacken eyebrows. 
Draw blue shadow under each eye. 
Apply tan grease paint to face. Use 
streaks of red grease pencil to make 
wrinkles. 


COLORED MAN 


Blacken face leaving mouth natural. 
Blacken eyebrows and make them larger 
than they are now. 


(Over) 


By so doing it is 


INDIAN 

Part hair in middle and braid. Use 
ribbon with feather for headband. Put 
dark red paint on face and streak with 
white. Use red grease pencil for fips. 


RAGTIME ANNIE 

Put hair in curlers. Blacken front tooth 
with wax pencil. Apply light white coat- 
ing of paint to face. Red Hip stick. Black 
grease pencil under eyes. 


OLD SILAS 


Wear straw hat, old bandana and glasses 
without the glass in them. Wear small 
chin mustache. Apply medium tan 
grease to face. Blacken eyebrows. 


PIRATE 


Wear bandana around head. Use long 
Hp mustache. Make paper earrings. Use 
dark red greass paint on face and blacken 
eyebrows with black pencil. 
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Slant eyes and eyebrows. Spread light 


tan grease paint all over face. 
front tooth with black wax pencil. Draw 
big lips with red pencil and fake eye- 
lashes with black pencil. Use medium 
tan grease paint all over face. 


Wear Jong Hp mustache turned down. 
Braid hair. Wear a silly hat. Blacken 


CHINAMAN 
Slick hair back or use stocking cap. 
GOOD TIME GERTIE 
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EEA RKAP 


medium tan grease paint on face. Light 


black shadow under eyes with black 
Use dark red grease paint. Apply black 


Use long lip and short chin mustaches. 
grease paint to eyebrows, 


Put on small chin mustache. Paint big 
eyebrows with black grease pencil. Use 


SPANISH EXPLORER 


A 


SPINNING ROPE 


SIGNET RING 


This lucky signet ring is a 
beauty! Just like the one I wear. 
24-karat gold plated with your 
own initial set in simulated gold 
Over a special onyx-black panel, 
Fits any finger. For 1 Ralston 
box top and 10c. ` 


TOM MIX BOOK 
An 80-page adventure called 
“The Trail of The Terrible 
6". Ride with Tom Mix and 
Tony through the pages 
of this book, Free for one 
box top, 


DANGLE BRACELET 


This dangle bracelet, with Tom’s 
championship medals and femous TM 
Bar brand on it is 2 beauty. It's the 
latest thing. Chain and medals are 24- 
karat gold plated, Medals can't be 
bought anywhere. For 1 Ralston box 
top and 10c. 


LUCKY WRIST BAND 


-| Made of metal, Glitters like gold. TM 
Bar Brand in bright red and blue, A per- 
sonal message from Tom Mix on back. 
semple with genuine leather strap and 

e. For 1 Ralston box top. 


buc 


This is a light hemp rope, with a special handle 
attachment to enable you to spin circles with ic. 
Iris not a heavy lariat like the one shown on the 
preceding page. Free for 1 Ralston box top. 


COWBOY BELT 


This Championship cowboy belt 
like Tom's is a beauty. Belt of 
strong webbing. Buckle of heavy 
simulated gold with Tom Mix 
Sceaight Shooter emblem on ir. 
For 1 Ralston box top and 10c. 


My Weekly Reader will take you to many lands Weekly Header No. 2-—You will read abont 
this year. You can travel around the world with this trains, and ships. You can find on the map 
map. The little pictures on the map show some Seren 

of the things will see in your travels. this My Weekly Readers No. 3 and N . 4.—You can fol- 
map in your pasda notebook. low Uncle Ben around the world. 
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MY WEEKLY READER RECORD 
Names = = e _Grade______ Age __ 


On the fourth page of every issue of MY Add all the perfect scores for each issue and all 
WEEKLY READER you will find exercises, your scores. Enter these total figures in the next 
puzzles, and things to do. When you complete . to the last column. Then color your flag blue if 
each exercise write the perfect score and your your work has been excellent, red if good, and 
score for each exercise in the proper column. green if passing. l 


Exercise C| Exercise D|Exercise E |_Total__| MY 
K. 
Ka 


My |Perfect| My |Perfect| My |Perfect) My |Perfect; My |Perfect) My FLAGS 
Score | Score | Score | Score | Score | Score | Score | Score | Score | Score 
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My Weekly Graph for Exercise A 


The first exercise (A) on the fourth page of each issue of 
MY WEEKLY READER is very important. It tells you how 
well you understand what you read. Ten (10) is the perfect 
score for each issue. 


MY WEEKLY READERS Nos, 2 and 3 


Pupils who use My Weekly Reader No. 2 or 3 will make a 
bar graph, After you have completed exeroise A in the first 
issue, find your score in the column My Score. Then color the 
first column up that far. If your score was 8, color column 1 
up to 8. The second week color column 2 up as far as your 
score. 
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STORIES I LIKE 


Whenever you find a story in MY WEEKLY 
READER that you like very much, write the 
name of the story below. 


in a ee ne ee eee ae ee ne ene ee eee ene Rees snes esse an tes secessenessenettees 


eee ee ee errr Titre r rt tert e tT err titer tert Tr rrr rots 


SISO OOO OMS OS SOOO TOOT OEE AOSA SAS 


Per enn ween ema roe m msec eens neato nseccessenensccnns cence nenenesencansresencccsnesosenascose 


MY WEEKLY READERS Nos. 4 and 5 

Pupils who use My Weekly Reader No. 4 or 5 will enjoy 
making a line graph. After you have completed exercise A, 
in the first issue put a dot on the line marked 1 opposite the 
figure for your score. The second week put a dot for your 
score on the line marked 2. Then draw a line from the first 
dot to the second dot. Continue to place a dot for each week 
and continue the line from one dot to another. See how near 
your line comes to the perfect score. (To the Teacher: This 
exercise will always test comprehension of significant facts, 
an important reading ability. You will want to watch each 
pupil's graph.) 
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Standardized Grade Scores 
Comprehension 
42 


STANDARDS 
As a basis of comparison the following standards are given. 


1. Rate Standards (average rate from several investiga- 
tions) in words per minute. 


Grade 2— 84 words Grade 5—196 words 
Grade 3—124 words Grade 6—220 words 
Grade 4—166 words 


2. Quality Standards (comprehension) 
grades: 90 per cent of the test exercises correct. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT IN READING 


(To the Teacher) 

Wo have prepared certificates of merit in reading and shall 
he glad to provide these certificates free of charge for your 
class. They may be awarded at your discretion for work in 
reading. Let us know the number that you will need (not 
more than 40 to a teacher) and send 10 cents to cover postage 
and packing charges, The certificates are issued with the 
hope of stimulating greater interest in reading on the part of 
your pupils. We hope that they will help to develop better 
readers and enable you to secure better results, 


